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PREFACE. 

Mr.  (ieorge  Hague,  the  well  known  Canadian  banker, 
in  this  volume  to  make  tin-  living  thoughts  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  speak  profitably  to  the  life  of  today.  After  a  lift- 
long  study  of  <Jod's  Word,  and  of  modern  ideas  connected 
with  its  inspiration,  lie  takes  the  position  that  the  Scrip 
tu res  are  the  Word  of  r.od.  containing  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  will  of  <!od,  and  hence  of  Divine  authority.  de 
manding  from  man  unquestioning  obedience  to  its  pre 
cepts  and  belief  in  its  doctrines. 

Mr.  Hague's  style  is  clear,  concise  and  telling,  and  whilst 
lie  plainly  avoids  elaborate  arguments  on  disputed  points 
in  the  onward  How  of  his  exegesis,  he  by  no  means  leaves 
them  unnoticed,  appending  to  each  chapter  a  definite 
"note"  on  each  point  as  it  arises,  such  "notes"  plainly 
showing  that  the  writer,  whilst  essentially  orthodox  in  hi* 
teaching,  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  capable  of  speak 
ing  with  authority  as  a  well-read  man. 

This  work  is  the  work  of  years,  the  printed  harvest  of 
tl.e  springtime  and  summer  of  a  singularly  busy  and  sue 
cessful  life.  It  is  given  by  a  busy  man  to  busy  readers,  at 
the  very  time  that  such  a  work  on  the  Pentateuch  i* 
needed,  a  time  when  men  are  surfeited  by  attack,  and  are 
glad  to  listen  to  a  restatement  of  the  old  views,  written 
bv  one  who  knows  well  the  dangers  that  are  connected 
with  modern  critical  thought,  and  the  unreliability  of  the 
ever  shifting  and  contradictory  views  that  have  been  poured 
forth  from  the  press  on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch. 

.IAS.  OARMICTTAKL. 

Dean  of  Montreal. 
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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

The  historical  studies  of  this  volume  are  expansions  of 
lessons   delivered    to   a    class   of    men    and    women     in    the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Montreal  on  successive  Sunday  after 
noons.      They    have  all    been    based    upon    the   principle   of 
taking  the  Divine  word  as  it   is,  and  endeavoring  to  pene 
trate  its  real  spirit  and  purport,  following  upon  the  funda 
mental    idea   of   Scripture   being    written    for   the  spiritual 
education   lor  l<'iii'n'ut<i\  of  men.     The  author   has  special!; 
endeavored  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  and  illus 
(ration  of  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  secular  life,  and  a  close  intercourse  with  men 
of   various  degrees,   capacities,   and   occupations    in   sever,:! 
countries,      lie   has  thus  sought    to   bring  the   light    of  ih-- 
present  to  bear  upon  the  past,  and  to  lift  the  Scripture  nar 
rative    from    the    position    of    a    mere    interesting    ancient 
record,  into   that  of  a  story  of  events  and  sayings  that   ar«- 
in   essence    instinct    with    life,   and    exactly    similar    to   th«- 
events    and    developments    of    character    in    these    modem 
t  hues. 

Litorarv  criticism  and  discussions,  such  as  have  occupied 
so  largely  the  attention  of  scholars  and  literary  men  «»f 
late  years,  have  been  almost  entirely  avoided,  and  delib.-r 
ately  so.  for  the  reason  that,  ho\\e\ei-  interesting  they  may 
be  to  scholars,  they  are  not  specially  "profitable"  to  Un 
people  at  large  "for  correction  and  instruction  in  righi 
eousness." 

Not  that  the  author  himself  has  paid  no  attention  to  mid, 
matters,   for   he   has.      Hut    the   matured   judgment    he   has 
formed  as  the  result   of  years  of  consideration,  is  that 
books  of  Scripture  are  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  an  inspir-i 
tion   of  an  entirely  different    character   from   such  etllon- 
cence  of  human  genius  as  is  seen,  for  examph-.  in  Hhak* 
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prare,  Plato  ami  Homer;  and  following  upon  this,  that 
there  ln'in«:  a  Divine  inbreathing  in  these  Scriptures,  the 
human  instrument  by  which  the  inbreathing  or  inspiration 
has  worked  out  the  results  we  see,  is  a  very  secondary 
matter  compared  with  the  supreme  importance  of  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  revelation  itself. 

The  Old  Testament,  by  its  very  name,  suggests  the  com 
munication  of  a  trill;  and  this  has  been  accepted,  broadly 
and  generally,  by  all  Christian  churches  and  people,  as  the 
will,  not  of  Moses,  or  Samuel,  or  Isaiah,  but  of  Almighty 
<iod.  Now,  the  beneficiaries  of  an  ordinary  will,  especially 
if  its  bequests  are  of  a  highly  valuable  character,  rarely 
spend  time  in  discussing  what  particular  lawyer  was  em 
ployed  in  drawing  it  up.  and  criticising  minutely  its  terms 
and  phrases,  in  order  to  determine  which,  of  various  possible 
legal  experts,  might  have  been  employed  upon  it.  They 
spend  their  time  and  apply  their  minds,  with  such  assist 
ance  as  they  can  get.  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  will  itself,  and  in  seeing  how  they  are  interested  in 
it.  or  whether  they  are  interested  at  all. 

And  beneficiaries  would  be  somewhat  impatient,  if  those 
whose  business  to  explain  its  meaning  and  the  extent  of 
ihrir   intei-esi    in  it.  were  to  devote  years  of  time  to  the  tri 
lling   (jiiestion   of   whose   handwriting   the  wrill   bore,   and 
what  paper  it  was  written  upon. 

it  is  true  that  if  such  inquiries  as  these  were  likely  to 
l(';'«l  t«»  ili('  conclusion  that  the  document  was  not  the  will 
of  the  supposed  testator  at  all,  but  was  composed  by  some 
pretender  or  forger,  the  enquiry  would  rise  at  once  to  the 
lirsl  rank  of  important  questions.  But  on  the  supposition 
that  the  great  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  will  was 
genuine,  a  beneticiary  would  resent  the  delay  caused  by 
an  expert  who  insisted  on  a  determination  of  the  question 
in  whose  handwriting  it  was,  before  he  would  allow  its 
benrtits  to  be  availed  of. 

The  above  comparison,  like  other  comparisons,  is  not 
absolutely  accurate,  for  the  Old  Testament  (and  the  New 
alsoi  contain  a  great  amount  of  matter  that  is  not  at  all 
analogous  in  form  to  a  will. 

Hut.  without  entering  upon  curious  metaphysical  ques 
tions  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  method  of  inspiration,  it  is 


1'rt-fatttni    lit- murk*. 

sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  note  that  the  great 
consensus  of  upiiiiuu-ur,  as  we  might  better  express  it 
of  doctrine— i*  thai  the  Scriptures  are  T,H;  WoUI,  UK  (;OD| 
the  writers  being  used  as  instruments  by  Hi,,,  who  caused, 
as  is  expressed  in  a  coiled  ,,f  th,.  English  Church,  all  Scrip. 
turc  to  b(  tcrith-n  (in-  our  Unrniny.* 

Which  doeirine.  when  trul\  accepted  and  belie\ed,  at 
once  raises  these  Scriptures  inh.  sm-li  a  position  of  author 
ity  that  a  man  will  have  little  disposition  to  dwell  upon 
trilling  questions  of  what  and  who  were  the  human  instru 
ments  for  their  produ.-tion  .for.  on  the  above  supposition  it 
would  nut  mailer;,  but  would  give  supreme  ami  undivided 
atieution  to  the  -real  Muestion.  what  has  the  Divine  Author 
of  my  being,  l,v  ,IH.S(.  Seripuires,  to  say  (..  me.  and  to  i  how- 
wit  li  whom  i  have  to  do? 

For  what  is  the  .-hail  to  the  wheat?  Much  thought  has 
been  bestowed,  and  naiuralh,  and  much  has  been  written, 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  wheat  in  its  vani 
ties  to  certain  eliinaies  and  soils;  but  if  companies  of  learn 
ed  men  put  forih  treaiis.-s  on  the  \arious  possible  or  actual 
developments  o!  «  hall,  an  agriculturist  \\ould  conclude  that 
they  might  have  been  belter  employed. 

••'The  position   ..:'  the  Church   m'    Kn^'land    a.-    cxpiv-.-ed    in    her  <>\\u 
formularies,    is  clear  :unl  explicit   <,n  tin-  m;ui4-r.   itms:-- 

1.  She  spcak.s  throughoui,  in  ihcsc  formularies,  uf  Holy  Scripture, 
us  tJon'.s  \\Ojci),  or  tho  NS'tiKii  (u-  (Jon. 

2-  Authoiity  i.-;  elainied  for  her  Articles  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  God's  Word. 

u.  The  three  Creeds  arc-  received  and  put  forth  by  her.  not  on  the 
authority  of  the  councils  or  persons  who  compiled  them,  but 
becan.-e  they  may  lie  pr«ive<l  '  by  in«».-t  certain  \\airant  i»l 
Scripture.1 

•I.  The  first  mark  or  a  note  of  a  visible  church  is  that  the  pure- 
Word  of  God  is  preached  in  it. 

5.  The  authority  of  th-.-  ("hurch  in  controv«'r.sit*s  is  limited  by 
God's  written  word  And  so  is  the.  authority  of  council*; 
the  things  <>rdain«xl  by  them  having  no  authority  unlo^a 
takon  out  of  Scripture. 

fl.  And  finally,  she  requires  of  all  about  to  ento.r  hor  in  in  Jut  r>'  n 
declaration  of  unfeigned  beli»<f  in  God's  wonl.  She  prayfl 
that  every  order  of  hep  ministry  may  have  a  tnm  undcT- 
standinK  of  that  word.  And  she  s.ftH  Ix-forn  them.  :LH  th»» 
Krf-'und  of  thr-ir  preachins  and  exhortation,  that  It  b««  tnkon 
out  of  the  Holy  S<*rlpturi's;  and  r<-<|ulros  a  pliM|{{n  from  hrr 
BiKhops  that  all  fals"  cl<x-trini»  contrary  thon'to  IK-  driven 
away. 

It   is  scarcely   needful  to  KIV   that  <>th«T  ProteHtant  <'mn 
munionn  are  in  agreement   with  th«-  nhur^h  of  Kn^land   in 
this   roHjvot. 
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It  is  in  the  full  acceptance  of  this  great  substantive 
truth  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  as  we  have  them,  are 
I  he  will  and  word  nf  the  Creator  and  Killer  of  the  world, 
that  these  studies  have  been  pursued;  and  the  author 
states  as  a  fact,  that  (he  farther  research  has  been  pur 
sued,  and  the  more  thoroughly  investigation  followed,  the 
more  assured  the  conviction  has  become,  that  this  "founda 
tion  of  the  Lord  standeth  sure.'' 

As  the  various  incidents  of  the  narrative  came  under 
review,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  from  the  time 
that  men  and  women  are  stated  to  have  been  formed  upon 
the  earth,  the  actions  and  sayings  attributed  to  them  are 
eminently  real  and  human,  and  not  mythical  and  fanciful. 
Men  and  women,  in  these  old  historical  records,  act  and 
speak  as  men  and  women  do.  or  would  do,  in  similar  cir 
cumstances,  in  these  modern  days.  Human  nature  devel 
oped  itself  in  Adam  and  Kve,  in  Abraham  and  Jacob,  in 
Moses  and  Samuel,  exactly  as  it  does  amongst  ourselves. 
And  this  is  the  special  value  of  these  narratives  and  bi 
ographies,  that  they  relate  to  men  and  women  whose  course 
in  life  lay  substantially  along  the  same  lines  as  our  own; 
whose  joys  and  sorrows,  temptations  and  sins,  failures  or 
victory,  are  such  as  we  all  meet  with  in  our  own  progress 
through  the  world,  a  world  which  is  itself,  in  no  essential 
respect,  changed  since  the  race  of  mankind  began  to  spread 
t  hemsel  ves  upon  it. 

It  may  be.  and  has  been,  objected  that  the  many  mi 
raculous  occurrences  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in 
these  ancient  days  are  such  as  altogether  to  differentiate 
Scripture  narratives  from  those  of  later  times. 

Hut  a  careful  consideration  of  these  narratives  will  shew 
that  there  is  an  element  of  naturalness  and  reasonableness 
in  these  very  miraculous  events.  They  are  natural,  us 
being  ascribed  to  the  putting  forth,  for  sufficient  reason, 
and  at  exceptional  times,  of  the  same  power  that  framed 
the  I  'ni verse.  And  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
scarcely  dilVer  at  all  from  the  extraordinary  manifesta 
tions  of  what  we  call  "XATrui:"  in  the  world  we  are  fami 
liar  with.  And  the  reasonableness  of  them  will  appear, 
when  examined  and  more  carefully  considered  in  the  light 
of  i  he  end  to  be  attained  by  them,  in  the  time  and  circum 
stances  when  they  transpired. 


I'rijntnnj    /»'«  murks.  <» 

Tliis  is  tin-  case  with  (he  miraculous  occurrences  of  Scrip- 
tun-  in  general,  though  it  is  inn-  of  some,  that  ihev  do  pass 
bevoml  our  umlerstandin;:.  ami  lead  us  lo  >av.  with  all 
reverence,  as  is  indeed  most  becoming.  >'/«///  not  (In  ./»«/'/<• 
nf  nil  tin-  rurtli  i>«.  kn;n  i.  ll<nr  mist  a  rrlm  /*/<  /;/-.  f/oi/'x  /u</</ 
Hunt*.  <nnl  His  iriiifs  fnisl  fhnliini  nut' 

This    line   of    thought    will    be    |'ull\    opem-d    up    as    iln->,. 

Studies    proceed. 

(  hie  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  t  ranscript  ions  and  irans- 
lalions.  Jlolli  of  ihese  are  ol>\ioiislv  human.  It  has  never 
been  ])i'ofessed  thai  translators  \veiv  divinely  inspired,  and, 
although  we  mav  reasonably  believe  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance  to  I  he  welfare  of  mankind,  there  has 
been  the  working  of  a  watchful  providem-«-.  \et  it  is  obvious 
thai,  comparing  translation  with  translation,  then-  have 
been  mistakes  at  times  in  the  rendering  both  of  words  and 
numbers.  Yet  these  defects  have  rarely  atl'ected  the  sub 
stantial  teaching  of  the  word  in  anything  atVectin^  its  main 
pui-pose.  \\y...  to  be  profitable  for  instruction  in  righteous 
ness.  And  what  has  been  achieved  by  m-\\  an<l  brti.-i-  trans 
lation  has  rarelv  j^one  beyond  the  clearing  up  of  soin»' 
obscure  point  in  a  narrative  <>f  events,  or  some  doubtful 
statement  in  an  arroiini  of  ihin^s  said,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  modernizing  of  old  terms  and  phrases. 

Much  the  same  mav  be  said  of  transcriptions.  In  ancient 
times,  when  all  copies  \\»-ri-  made  l>\  hand,  it  would  have 
been  marvellous,  indeed,  if  everv  cop\  that  \\a>  made  was 
absolutely  accurate,  esperialh  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 
as  is  fullv  opened  up  in  I  he  bod  \  of  this  u  ork  in  (he  opening 
chaj»lei-s  of  the  l.ook  of  KxotliiN.  I'.iii  a^ain.  it  can  be 
said  with  irulh.  thai  the  dilleren.es  between  \.-rsions. 
either  of  the  <>ld  Testament  or  the  New.  an-  scan-eh  e\er 
sucli  as  t<»  all'ect  the  ^reat  pur|»oses  of  revelation. 

Vet  a  knowledge  of  the  original  tongues  is  verv  lielpful 
in  throwing  elearei-  li^ht  on  man\  passa^i-s  of  tin-  word. 
With  regard  to  Hebrew  \\onls  and  phrases,  the  author  has 
rereived  much  help  from  an  admirable  work  on  the  Hook 
of  <  Jem-sis,  bv  the  late  Professor  Ilirdif.-lder.  of  Toronto 
Tniversitv.  Any  references  to  the  original  of  New 
tnmein  te'xts  he  has  been  able  to  search  out  for  himself 

The    work    is   thus   commend. -d    to   th.-   cand.d   judgment 
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and  prayerful  consideration  of  all  who  desire  help  in  the 
study  of  Divine  revelation,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the 
author  not  to  draw  away  the  mind  of  his  readers  from  the 
word  itself,  but  to  lead  them  to  it,  that  they  may  the  better, 
not  only  read,  but  mark,  l«irn,  an<1  hncunlli/  (Ht/cxl  it.  for 
their  souls'  health  and  salvation. 


1'RKLIMINARY  TIKH  (JUTS,  A  ITLh  A  11L1  •:  To 
THE  WHOLE  OF  SCRIPTI  RE. 

There  is  no  more  pregnant  sentence  in  the  whole  ISihle 
than  this:  "  WHATSOEVER  T1I1NC.S  WERE  WRITTEN 
AFORETIME  i referring  to  tin-  writings  of  i  he  old  Te>ta 
menu  \\'KKK  WRITTEN  FOR  ol  R  LEARNING." 

Thus  spoke  the  Apostle  Paul,  writing  as  moved  by  the 
Holy  Cihost,  when  addressing  the  Christians  of  Rome.  Tin- 
Holy  (ihost  thus  marked  out  and  indica t«-d  tin*  scope  of 
those  writings  of  holy  men  of  old  time  which  had  been 
composed  under  His  inspiration. 

They  were  written  for  our  "learning."  the  original  \\m-d 
indicating  an  educating  process,  sudi  as  is  passed  through 
in  srhool  or  college.  01-  in  the  ln-oad  field  of  the  woi-ld.  Hut 
tho  "learning"  is  that  of  moral  and  spiritual  lessons,  sin-li 
as  relate,  not  to  secular  knowledge  or  science.  Imt  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  man.  For  the  object  of  this 
"learning,"  we  are  told,  is  to  develop  patience  and  consola 
tion  and  hope. — Romans  1.1:  1. 

There  is  thus  supplied  a  key  to  the  whole  of  hi\ine  Ref 
lation.  It  is  that  we  may  learn  how  to  live;  and  how  to 
die.  The  history  and  biography  of  Scripture  are  not  simply 
for  information  and  the  enlargement  of  knowledge.  Inn  in 
enalile  him  who  reads  to  draw  lessons  of  patience  and 
courage  and  hope.  This  is  i  he  one  purpose  of  the  revela 
tion.  If  the  reading  does  not  result  in  this,  the  reader 
ini^ht  as  well  have  never  read  at  all.  Similarly,  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  Scripture  are  not  for  recreation  or  in 
tellectual  stimulus,  to  kindle  the  tire  of  imagination,  and 
lij.rht  up  the  faiicv  with  a  succession  <if  beautiful  ima^e*. 
but  to  (juicken  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  I  he  spiritual  faculty 
of  a  man.  jjivinj;  him  mental  strength  to  fulfil  all  secular 
and  sacred  duty,  that  he  may  be  "readx  to  every  ^o.»d 
work."  enabling  him.  also,  when  pressed  b\  tin-  son-own 
of  life,  to  rest  in  communion  with  <lod.  and  an  assiire«l 
liope  for  the  higher  life  beyond. 

The  historv  and  biography  do  undoubtedly  ^'i\e  informa 
tion  and  stimulate  intellectual  research;  the  poetrv  and 
prophecy  do  certainly  quicken  I  he  imagination  and  charm 
the  literarv  sense.  Hut  these  are  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writings.  Their  true  purpose  is  never  fulfilled  unless  .< 
man  considers,  when  reading.  "NN'hat  can  be  learned  from 
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this  narrative?  What  lesson  for  life  and  conduct  is  em 
bodied  in  this  psalm,  this  poetry,  this  prophecy?" 

The  Scriptures,  in  short,  were  not  written  to  teach  men 
science,  history,  geography,  or  abstract  philosophy,  but 
Morals  and  Divine  tilings.  And  this  is  reasonable.  For, 
let  us  suppose  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  there 
Iwd  been  a  revelation  of  the  truths  of  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  /oology;  is  it  not  evident  that  in  order  that 
it  might  be  comprehended,  there  would  need  to  have  been 
a  revelation  of  all  that  has  led  up  to  these  sciences?  There 
would  have  needed  a  revelation  of  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry,  and  what  not.  In  default 
of  this,  a  statement  of  astronomical  truth  would  have  been 
no  more  intelligible  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  some  lan 
guage  that  was  not  to  exist  till  thousands  of  years  after 
wards. 

Hut  a  Divine  revelation  is  not  needed  in  such  matters. 
Men  have  found  them  out  for  themselves.  But  they  have 
never,  by  searching,  found  out  (rod,  lie  therefore  land  His 
ways,  government,  dispensations,  laws  and  disposition  to 
wards  mankind)  has  been  revealed  in  this  Divine  word. 

Now  a  revelation,  if  it  is  to  reveal  anything,  must  be  in 
telligible — and  this,  not  to  men  of  acute  intellect  only, 
but  to  men  and  women  in  general. 

There  is,  in  the  works  of  a  profound  philosopher  of 
modern  times,  a  sketch  based  on  the  theory  of  evolution, 
of  what  he  supposed  might  have  been  the  first  processes 
of  Creation.  The  sketch,  in  effect,  does  not  differ  material 
ly  from  the  first  few  verses  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  with 
the  exception — a  vital  exception  truly — that  it  does  not 
recognise  an  originating  Creator.  But  the  language  is  so 
highly  metaphysical  that  no  person  could  understand  it 
who  was  not  familial-  with  transcendental  philosophy.  To 
I  IK-  mass  of  mankind  the  sketch  would  be  simply  incompre 
hensible. 

Another  principle,  obviously  applicable  to  the  case,  is 
this — that  any  revelation  of  the  operations  connected  with 
flic  forming  of  the  material  world,  while  so  revealed  as  to 
convey  intelligible  ideas,  shall  nevertheless  be  such  as  to 
remain  essentially  true  during  the  long  ages  of  subsequent 
discovery. 

What  that  means  may  be  conceived  of  bv  considering 
that  of  the  numberless  theories  on  the  same  subject  that 
h;'ve  been  broached  in  modern  times,  the  greater  part, 
one  by  one.  have  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  as  investiga 
tion  widened  the  area  of  what  could  certainly  be  proved. 
The  theories  of  so  great  a  man  as  Darwin  are  alreadv  being 
discredited,  modified,  or  disproved,  in  their  application  in 
this  -lirection  and  in  that;  and  apparently,  only  a  small 
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residuum  of  what  is  finally  ami  universallx  received  will 
remain.  Now.  if  this  he  so.  in  the  course  of  a  single  ^«'ii 
(•ration,  what,  may  it  !•«•  supposed,  will  he  thought  of  Dar 
win's  philosophy  four  thousand  years  hence!  Yet  this  is 
the  test  to  which  tile  Hook  of  (leiiesis  is  bein^  subjected  in 
!  hese  limes.  And  let  an\  one  \\lio  cniisiders  I  he  matter 
jud.ue  whether  the  hook  has  mil  stood  this  lesi  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  ihai  a  hivim-  mind  was  ai  work  in  its 
composition;  that,  though  the  \ehich-  «if  revelation,  ami 
its  lan^'iiaji'e.  were  human,  the  thoughts  and  ideas  were 
inspired  l»\  Him  i«»  wlmm  all  limits.  j»asi  and  future,  are 
naked  and  open  as  the  day. 


OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THINGS  IN  THE  WOULD  WHOSE 
ORIGIN   IS  KNOWN. 

Of  many  things  in  the  world  around  us  wo  know  the 
origin,  both  how  they  came  to  be,  and  when  they  came  to 
be.  We  can  recall  a  time  when  they  were  not;  and  we 
know  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  coming  to  be. 
Let  us  consider  what,  exactly,  it  is  we  know.  On  the 
streets  which  we  pass  day  by  day,  a  building  has  recently 
been  erected.  It  is  an  absolutely  new  thing  in  the  world. 
A  year  ago  it  was  not.  But  those  who  passed  by,  day  by 
day,  saw  a  process  going  on  which  resulted  finally  in  the 
building  as  it  stands.  A  foundation  was  dug.  Materials 
were  accumulated.  Laborers  began  their  work  of  piling 
stone  upon  stone.  FToist ing  machinery  was  brought.  As  the 
work  went  on,  and  skilled  workmen  appeared,  stone,  bricks, 
timber,  and  other  materials,  were  taken  by  strong  hands 
and  skillful  lingers,  and  fitted  into  certain  places  day  by 
day;  until  finally  this  entirely  new  thing  in  the  world  ap 
peared,  viz.,  a  m.'iLiuNc;,  fitted  for  a  certain  use.  There  is 
now  a  dwelling,  a  warehouse,  a.  factory,  a  church,  where 
nothing  whatever  existed  before. 

Hul  besides  the  men  of  handicraft  who  did  the  work, 
there  was  one  who  appeared  fronr  time  to  time  giving 
directions.  And  he  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  a  remarkable 
thing  indeed,  for  it  contained,  before  a  stone  was  laid,  a 
complete  picture  and  plan  of  what  the  building  was  to  be. 
Every  stone  that  was  laid,  and  every  beam  that  was  used, 
had  its  prototype  in  that  plan.  The  stone  was  conceived 
of  before  it  was  cut.  Its  si/.e,  weight,  and  place  were  cal 
culated,  and  it  was  wrought  and  placed  as  a  result  of  that 
concept  ion  and  calculation. 

Before  the  building  appeared  on  the  street,  its  picture 
appeared  in  the  architect's  office.  Hut  before  it  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  drawings  in  the  architect's  office,  it  had 
appeared  in  conceptions  and  ideas  of  the  architect's  nil  ml. 
Hnt.  let  us  consider.  Is  this  the  ultimate  origin?  Must 
we  not  go  back  another  step  before*  we  reach  the  primal 
and  ultimate  cause?  TTow  was  if  that  the  architect  himself 
began  to  design  and  calculate?  According  to  all  experi 
ence,  the  architect  moved  because  he  was  moved  upon. 
He  had  been  consulted.  A  purpose  was  unfolded  to  him, 
which  purpose  lie  was  desired  to  further  by  dmifininfl  a 
building  suited  to  fulfil  it. 
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We  have,  then,  reached,  as  a  result  of  a  search  into  the 
origin  of  the  building,  a  desire,  a  conception,  a  determina 
tion,  of  some  man  who  has  an  object  in  view. 

Before  the  dwelling  was  planned  at  all.  some  man  was 
thinking  of  its  desirableness,  was  calculating  whether  it 
was  within  his  means,  and  finally  had  brought  his  will 
into  play,  and  formi'd  a  determination  thai  it  should  be 
done. 

The  ultimate  cause,  then.  »>f  this  material  tiling  before 
us  is  something  that  is  iinniulrriul.  \ix...  the  mind,  purpose, 
and  will  of  the  projector. 

It  is  'obvious,  and  the  more  rarct'ullv  we  consider,  the 
more  we  shall  be  impressed  by  it.  thai  some  such  mental 
forces  as  have  just  been  traced  I'rom  origin  to  fulfilment, 
have  been  at  work  to  produce  everything  which  has  been 
wrought  out  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Here  is  a  groat  railroad,  spanning  the  continent.  The 
time  was.  and  that  not  long  ago.  when  it  was  not.  Hut 
the  time  was.  and  that  not  long  ago.  when  the  conception 
of  it  was  a  menial  entity  in  the  minds  of  certain  men  in 
the  land.  The  germ  of  it  was  there  as  a  mental  force 
and  form  of  activity.  This  enormous  material  entity,  now 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  iii  the  \\orld.  was.  for  a  con 
siderable  time,  a  dream,  a  hope,  a  desire,  an  ambition; 
agitated,  discussed,  controverted,  in  the  realm  of  mental 
and  political  activity,  until  finally  the  cogitation  became 
determination,  and  mental  conception  became  embodied  in 
what  we  see. 

The  origin  ,,f  this  vast  railway  was  in  the  Mind.  T" 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  must  pass  from  the  realm  of  the 
material,  and  enter  the  realm  of  spiritual  forces,  lleyoiid 
this  we  cannot  go.  for  we  have  reached  a  reasonable  and 
suflicient  first  cause. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  swift  steamers  that  are  an 
nihilating  distance  on  the  Atlantic?  The  thought  and  pur 
pose  of  the  owners.  The  steamers  were  there,  first  in 
desire,  then  in  conception,  and  finallx  in  will,  before  a 
line  of  the  keel  was  laid. 

Flow   came   those    marvellous   machines   to   be   which 
'hey   work',  seem   almost   endowed    with   intelligence? 
were  invented,   we  say.      The  mind  of  a   man  of  mechnnic.il 
genius    was  at     work   in  a    conception    of    \\hat     mijjhi     be. 
The  idea  was  at   length  complete,     Conception  then  be.-am. 
will,    and    the    machine    was    fashioned    according    to    IMP 
concept  ion. 

Thus,  at    whatever    we  look,   in    the    >hape  of    inanima 
things  of  which   the  origin   is  absolutely  km-un.  we  iinari- 
:,blv   find   that    it   can   be  traced   back   to  an  originating  am 
designing  mind.     Tin:  MINI*  or  MAN  is  mi:  men 
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IG  Things  ichow  Origin  /*  known. 

Then-  is,  however,  another  development  of  material 
limits.  I  lie  origin  of  each  individual  specimen  of  which  is 
known,  vi/...  dial  of  plants,  trees,  and  herbs  that  have  been 
originated  bv  man. 

Let  ns  illustrate — The  dwelling  before  spoken  of  is  sur 
rounded  bv  a  lawn  or  farm.  Round  about  the  lawn  are 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  These  all  came  to  be  where  and 
what  they  are  bv  reason  of  being  planted,  according  to 
a  conception  or  design,  this  shrub  here,  that  tree  there, 
of  the  owner  or  designer  of  the  place.  These  were  pro 
duced  by  setting  in  motion  certain  forces  previously  known, 
inherent  in  the  plant,  according  to  its  kind,  which  forces, 
oner  set  in  motion,  by  seed  or  sapling,  worked  indepen 
dently  of  the  will  of  the  originator  towards  the  desired 
result,  vi/..  diversified  and  beautiful  grounds,  with  fruit 
trees,  and  trees  for  shade  and  ornament.  The  designing 
mind  of  the  owner,  working  by  means  of  natural  living 
forces,  produced  this  garden,  even  as  the  same  designing 
mind  had  worked  upon  mere  dead  form  of  matter  to  pro 
duce  the  house. 

If  the  house  is  that  of  a  farmer,  and  the  ground  is 
covered  with  crops,  the  same  influences  have  been  at  work, 
with  the  same  result.  What  do  these  ''crops"  consist  of? 
Take  that  field  of  wheat,  as  an  example.  It  is  composed 
of  innumerable  specimens  of  the  wheat  plant.  Less  than 
a  year  ago.  this  very  piece  of  ground  was  bare.  Not  a 
single  wheat  plant  was  there.  The  field  came  to  be  what 
it  is.  and  these  millions  of  plants  to  be  there,  owing  to  a 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  owner,  vi/.,  the  desire  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  leading  to  an  act  of  the  will,  resulting  in 
his  setting  in  motion  well  known  forces  of  cereal  plant 
life.  The  seeds  on  which  he  acted  were  susceptible  of 
other  uses,  and  would  have  been  consumed  and  destroyed, 
but  for  the  volition  of  the  farmer. 

This  development,  and  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  re 
sulting  in  the  growth  of  inconceivable  multitudes  of  speci 
mens  of  plants  which  make  up  the  crops  of  wheat,  rice, 
sugar,  tea.  cotton,  and  what  not,  which  go  to  sustain  the 
life  of  the  world,  have  taken  their  rise  in  the  conceptions 
and  volitions  of  multitudes  of  human  beings,  acting  by 
means  of  forces  not  human,  but  evidently  the  outworking 
of  marvellous  intelligence  and  calculation. 

ALL  THINGS  or  WHICH  WE  KNOW  THE  om<;i\  WITH  ARSO- 
LT  TK  CF.KTAIXTY  HAh  TIIKIK  OKK1IN  IN  MINI),  AND  THEY 
WERE  CONNECTED  IN  MANY  CASKS  WITH  WHAT  WE  MUST  IN 
EVITABLY  CONCLUDE  TO  HAVE  KEEN  FORCES,  DESIGNED,  CAL- 
CFI.ATED,  AND  AIM-HINTED.  P.Y  A  ITlGHEIt  MlND  STILL. 


OF  THE  OBSCURITIES   AND   A1TAKENT 
CONTRADICTIONS  uF  sriill'Tl  KK. 

Tin-  obscurities  that  are  found  in  Scripture  an-  largelv 
matters  of  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  reader.  To  -i 
man  of  little  knowledge  of  things  anrieni  or  modern.  \\h.» 
lias  had  little  experience  of  human  nature  and  ih«-  ways  nf 
mankind,  many  things  will  s»-em  obscure,  that  t«»  a  man  «.f 
wider  knowledge  and  larger  experience  will  seem  plain 
and  intelligible.  Indeed,  the  same  things  will  appear  in 
tin-  same  man  obscure  and  hard  to  understand  in  hi> 
younger  days,  and  easy  enough  to  comprehend  \\lien  hi*. 
knowledge  is  enlarged. 

Sometimes  a  difliculty  is  cleai-ed  up  b\  comparing  with 
a  parallel  passage;  sometimes  bv  considering  if  the  trans 
lation  may  not  be  inaccurate,  and  obtaining  informal  i"ii 
from  a  scholar;  sometimes  h\  considering  ditl'erences  of 
times,  circumsi atices.  and  men's  manners;  and  sometime*. 
by  considering  thai  human  nature,  even  in  good  men.  is 
seldom  wholly  consistent. 

\\  ith  regard  to  numbers,  say  of  an  army,  or  of  popula 
tion,  which  give  rise  to  many  ditVn-uh  ies  of  comprehension. 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  tin-  transcription.  and 
repetition  of  copies  of  numbers,  ii  is  almost  certain  thai 
errors  would  arise  when  the  letters  of  ain-'n-ni  languag--: 
signifying  numbers  were  so  much  alike.  While  the  original 
record  was  undoubtedly  acciirah-  and  from  an  inspired 
source,  we  are  nowhere  taiiuhi  that  <-op\ists  \\ei-e  infallilde. 
Hut  it  is  to  be  noted  thai  no  saving  ti-iith.  no  truth  • 
\'<d\in^  the  guidance  of  men  in  the  \\  a  \  ol  life,  is  bound  up 
with  the  accuracy  of  numbers. 

NYith    regard    t«»    statements    thai    appeal-    «..ni  ra<licto: 
inanv    apparent    contradictions    will    disappear   on    furl  In 

examination,  or  on   considering   i <•  siricih    tin-  ineaiiin^ 

of  the  lan^ua^e,  or  the  character  and  circumstances  of  i  Io 
nian,   or   the   time. 

Anv  dilViciillies  that   are  found   !••  b«-  insolubh-  by  an\ 
these  methods    may   wiseh    be  lefi    to   be  ^.l\,-d   l.\    lai^- 
knowledge.    And  any  that  relate  to  the  ways,  or  jiidguien 
or  works  of  the  Divine  Ileing;  an\    thing   that    is  related  of 
Him    that    appears   inconsistent    \\iih    the   revelation   of 
justice,  or  His  mercy,  may  very  wisely  be  left   to  the  large 
judgment    of    a    future    time,    being    assured    that    what 
know   not    now.    we   shall    know    hereafter,   and    that 
Jfix;i:  <>F  AI. i.  TIM-:  I:AKTII   MTST  i'«>  KK;HT." 


AS   TO   THE    WORD    GENESIS. 


The  word  translated  Genesis  signified  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  "Beginning"  or  "'Origin." 

This  book,  therefore,  might  be  called  in  our  own  lan 
guage  the  Book  of  Origins.  And  very  appropriately;  for 
it  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Material  Universe 
as  a  whole — the  Heavens  and  the  Earth;  of  the  organized 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  the  relation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  it;  of  the  plants,  grasses,  and  trees  of  the  veget 
able  kingdom,  and  the  birds,  lishes,  reptiles,  and  animals 
of  animated  nature.  It  gives  also  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  Man  and  Woman,  their  place  and  work  in  the  world, 
and  their  relation  to  all  other  animated  beings;  of  mar 
riage;  of  the  division  of  time  into  days  of  work  and  rest, 
and  the  character  of  that  rest;  of  the  entrance  of  Evil  into 
Hie  world,  and  of  a  system  and  purpose  of  redemption  from 
it.  All  this  is  found  in  the  first  two  chapters. 

But  proceeding,  we  find  reference  to  the  first  beginnings 
in  the  world  of  Mechanical  Arts  and  Inventions,  of  Music 
and  Poetry,  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Agricultural 
Employment,  of  Religious  Rites  and  Sacrifices,  of  the  Dis 
persion  of  men  over  the  various  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
(lie  germs  of  the  division  into  th*j  Races  that  have  ever 
since  occupied  it. 


CLIAl'TEK   1. 

Tin:  OHUJIN  or  Tin:  HAIUTAIILI:  WOULD. 

CiKNKSIS    1. 

It  is  a  fact  most  noticeable  dial  in  respect  of  what  the 
world  we  live  in  is,  and  what  is  its  capacity  and  power  of 
st-rvice  for  mankind,  there  have  been,  for  many  ages,  a  con 
linuous  series  of  expanding  practical  discoveries;  and  in  no 
age  lias  the  progress  of  discovery  been  more  remarkable 
i  han  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
vestigation  as  to  what  the  world  can  </o  for  mankind  has 
been  rewarded  beyond  the  imagination  <>f  the  most  specula 
i  ive  dreamer. 

Kill,  investigation,  which  lias  looked  backwards,  and  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  enquiry,  how  all  things  originally 
came  to  be,  the  search  into  the  Origin  of  things,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  their  nature  and  uses,  has  been  in  all  ages 
simply  profitless.  As  in  the  days  of  <Jivek  philosophy.  so 
in  these  present  times,  the  investigator,  after  proceeding 
a  certain  distance,  has  invariably  (apart  from  iwrlat  iom 
found  himself  involved  in  a  misi  which  there  was  no  pene 
1  rating.  Every  theory  dial  was  framed  was  found  lo  in 
volve  difficulties  that  were  insuperable,  or  contradictions 
that  could  not  be  reconciled. 

The  utmost  poinl  lo  which  philosophic  en<|iiirv  has 
leached  points  only  to  an  hypothesis  or  theory,  either  that 
the  Essential  Substance  of  Matter  was  Eternal  ;  or 
that  the  World  was  Eternal:  or  dial,  behind  and  b«-\otid 
all,  was  some  unknown  and  inconceivable  Force  respecting 
which  it  was  vain  to  pursue  enquiry.  The  tirst  I  wo  an- 
theories  of  various  philosophic  thinkers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  last  is  die  conclusion  <>f  the  agnostic* 
of  our  own  day. 

None   of   these   theories,    however,    will    be   found    tenable 
on  examination.    That  either  Matter  or  the  World  have  i-x 
isted  from  eternity  is  impossible;  for  both  bear  evidence  of 
calculntion-of  purpose,  of  will     qualities  which  are  not   in 
herent  in  either.    The  theory  of  die  agnostic,  that   die  I'lti 
mate  Force    is    unknowable,    is    contrary    to  human  exp<- 
rience. 

It  is  precisely  when,  and  because,  reason  and  philosophy 
are  ha  filed   that    it    might    be   reasonable  to   look    for   light 
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from  another  source.  And  iu  this  we  have  the  ground  and 
reason  of  a  Divine  I"  n  folding — a  revealing  of  that  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  found  out. 

Throughout  the  Divine  Word  this  rule  or  principle  evi 
dently  runs;  the  things  that  cannot  be  searched  out  by 
the  reason  of  man  are  revealed;  the  things  that  man  by  the 
powers  of  his  own  reason  is  capable  of  discovering  are  left 
to  him  to  search  out. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  origin  of  all  things  is,  there 
fore,  not  scientific.  Xone  of  the  natural  laws  that  govern 
the  world  are  revealed,  for  law  is  the  method  of  operation; 
and  method  can  be  discovered. 

It  is  that  which  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  law,  which  re 
lates  to  the  ultimate  force,  to  the  source  and  origin  of  law 
itself, — this  it  is  — I  he  undiscoverable — that:  is  revealed. 

This  revelation,  made  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago, 
has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform  to  two  prin 
ciples  essential  to  any  revelation:  il)  That  it  shall  be  so 
made  as  to  be  capable  of  being  understood;  and  that,  in  all 
ages,  in  all  countries,  and  by  all  men.  ill)  That  it  shall  be, 
in  essential  substance,  true  for  all  ages  of  coming  time,  and 
thai,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  discovery. 

The  reticence  of  the  Revelation  is  as  remarkable  as  its 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness.  Nothing  is  revealed  of 
what  might  have  been  stated  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
mankind  or  the  search  after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

What  is  revealed  of  Creation  in  this  first  chapter  of  the 
Hook  of  Origins  is  simply  made  known  as  the  foundation  for 
what  follows,  viz.,  the  relation  between  the  Uncreated, 
Eternal,  and  All-powerful  Originator,  and  that  being  who 
was  created  last  of  all.  and  who  is  capable  of  knowing  and 
obeying  him.  vi/..  MAX. 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  revelation  or  any  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  heavenly  bodies  governing  it 
would  have  been  of  any  practical  value  to  mankind,  so  far  as 
mere  secular  life  is  concerned.  The  whole  realm  of  practical 
science  is  not  indebted  for  a  single  item  of  discovery  to 
speculations  about  origin. 

What,  then  is  the  object?  What  is  1  he  end  to  be  attained 
by  it?  The  end  to  lie  attained  is  certainly  of  high  import - 
am-e,  being  no  less  than  Ilie  establishing  a  foundation  for 
D'n-'un-  L<nr  in  flu-  .V/J//OT  of  Unman  Conduct! 

He  who  created  man,  and  created  and  developed  the 
world  for  his  habitation,  and  its  productions  for  his  food, 
clothing  ami  sustenance — lie  obviously  has  the  right  to 
direct  and  control  him.  That  must  be  accepted  as  an  axiom. 


Tin-  Uriyin  of  tin    Hahilnhlc   World  L'l 

'I'lir  <  'reaior  of  man's  bodily  frame,  of  the  ultimate  matt*  r 
of  which  it  is  composed,  of  ilie  powers  ami  developments  of 
matter  in  earth  and  heaven;  lie  who  formed  the  kind  and 
sea,  with  all  that  in  ihem  is,  ami  «;ave  them  to  the  children 
of  men  for  use  and  habitation;  He  it  i>  who  claims  homage 
and  affection.  And  His  claim  is  reasonable.  The  under 
standing  of  man  instinctively  acquiesces  in  it.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  revelation  containing  commands  and  requirements 
from  the  Supreme  Killer,  begins  by  an  unfolding  of  the 
n-iilh  thai  I  he  Supreme  Killer  \\as  the  Au.  PMWI;I:J  ri. 
OUKJIN.VroU. 

It    is   in    the    li^lit    of   these   ^reai    principles    that    such   a 
Kevelation  as  thai   of  I  lie  tirsi  chapter  of  the  Hook.  (iriiesi 
must    lie   considered.      Ami    that    which   is   most    noticeable 
therein   is  that    it    is  a    l\<  r<  lution  of  tin'  Ihi'initu   in   n'l'ition 
to  Muu. 

There  is  no  preliminary  atVn-mation  of  the  existence,  the 
attributes,  the  character,  of  the  Supreme.     For  the  Hivin.- 
IVin^,   in    essence,    is   beyond    the   thought    of  man   to   cmi 
ceive.      ]\'lio.   In/  w  ar<  Itiin/.  <-<ni   find  out   tin    .{hniifhtif   to  /«  > 
fiction.'       l»ut     I  he    Supreme,   in    relation    to    Man.    is    con 
ceivable  in  an  absolute  and   perfect    sense.      He  is  coiicei-. 
able   through    the   powers  and    faculties  in    which   men   arc 
like   him.      Men   are   themselves  originators.      They   design. 
and  conceive,  and  order,  and   make.     They  govern,  control 
and  direct.     They  can.   therefore,  comprehend   <Mu-   who   ii 
revealed   as  originating,   making,  and   ordei-in^r  a    material 
world.     Thev  can  conceive  perfectly  of  One  who  command* 
and   directs   a    race   of   beings   who.   in   essential    character. 
have  much   in   common    with    Himself. 

The  Kevelation.  therefore,  after  a  general  jiflinnation  «»f 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  passes  by  tin- 
whole  material  uni\ei-se  and  concentrates  itself  upon  the 
one  world  which  is  for  the  abode  of  man. 

Anv  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  ami  the  irivat  uni 
verse  bevond.  is  not  as  to  what  they  an-  in  themselves,  bin 
what  thcv  are  /'//  r<l<ilion  to  ///•  mrth  u»<!  to  tnnn  as 
the  bein^  for  whom  the  earth  was  created  and  endowed. 


OK   TIII:   <  'IM:ATIVI:    I»i-:vr:i.or.Mr.NT   <»r   THI:    F.AUTII    r«»u   TII 


The  Creation    and     rreparaiion    of    the    ,-arili.  be-jinnin- 
with    that    which    is    unor^ani/ed    and    formless. 
sented  as  ],roceedin^  by  successive  stap-s.  in  regular  ordc 
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through  certain  periods  of  duration;  from  rudimentary  or 
ganization,  to  that  perfectly  organized  condition  in  which 
alone  it  was  suitable  for  the  habitation  and  development 
of  a  creature  like  man.  And  the  heavenly  bodies,  whose 
action  is  essential  to  human  life,  are  placed  with  their 
powers  in  such  relation  to  the  earth  that  they  not  only 
give  light  and  heal,  but  by  their  movements  are  signs  and 
marks  by  which  human  time  is  measured  and  all  human 
atl'airs  are  regulated. 

Unorganized  matter,  formless,  dark,  and  void,  having 
been  called  into  existence,  the  lirsl  step  in  the  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  is  the  creation  of  LIGHT.  God  said — 
Let  light  be,  and  it  was.  The  second,  the  separation  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  region  of  clouds,  winds,  mist,  and 
rain,  from  the  gradually  solidifying  mass  of  the  earth. 
God  said — Let  it  be,  and  it  was  so.  The  third,  the  separa 
tion  of  the  dry  land  from  the  waters  on  the  earth's  sur 
face.  God  said — Let  it  be,  and  it  was.  And  now  that  the 
great  divisions  of  the  earth  begin  to  assume  shape, — the 
seas  retreating  to  their  bounds,  the  river  systems  assuming 
orderly  formation — God  for  the  first  time  pronounces  tin; 
work  Good! 

The  next  step  is  the  development  of  productive  power  in 
the  earth's  soil.  For  the  revelation  is  not  that  God  created 
the  grass,  the  reproductive  herb,  and  seed-bearing  fruit 
tree,  but  that  He  stamped  productive  power  upon  the  earth 
itself.  So  the  earth  became  a  producer,  and  has  so  con 
tinued  to  this  day.  This  was  the  beginning  of  LIFE;  and 
it  also  was  pronounced  Good.  But  the  life  was  uncon 
scious.  These  various  plants,  trees  and  herbs  had  no 
power  of  motion.  Neither  have  they  to  this  day.  The 
fifth  step  is,  not  to  cmite  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  Stars, 
as  many  have  supposed  (for  their  creation  is  related  in  the 
first  verse),  but  to  perfect  the  relation  of  these  bodies  of 
the  earth  so  that  they  shall  give  light;  that  the  order  of 
the  seasons  shall  begin,  with  the  regular  procession  of 
days,  months  and  years — all  which  arise  from  the  orderly 
motion  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  earth's  relation 
to  them. 

And  here  let  it  be  noted  that,  though  the  roots  and  foun 
dation  of  all  physical  science  thus  far  have  beeurtouched. 
not  a  glimpse  of  scientific  knowledge  has  been  conveyed. 
Of  rhemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Hydrostatics, 
I'lK-umatics.  Piolany,  as  sciences— not  one  word. 

For  if  is  evident  that  any  Divine  revelation  as  to  these 
would  have  been  entirely  unintelligible  iinless  accompanied 
by  a  revelation  of  all  those  elements  of  science  which  lie 
at  the  foundation,  not  only  of  discovery,  but  of  a  compre 
hension  of  what  is  discovered.  It  would  have  been  vain 
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to  reveal  these,  unless  mathematical  and  geometric  science 
had  been  revealed  at  the  same  lime.  That  would  have  been 
practically  impossible. 

But  to  proceed.  Tin-  Karth  being  endowed  with  po\\ei 
to  produce ihe  grasses,  herbs,  and  fruits  iliai  an-  neccssar\ 
to  the  sustenance  of  llie  next  higher  development  of  life, 
and  the  relation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  earth  being 
settled  on  a  lasting  foundation,  tin-  Divine  word  p»es  forth 
to  the  organization  of  the  swarming  multitudes  that  lind 
their  habitation  in  the  water  and  in  the  air.  These  are  all 
endowed  not  only  with  life,  but  with  Consciousness  and  the 
power  of  .Motion.  Here,  tin-  word  abundantly  is  used,  in 
dicating  vast  multitudes  <ir  swarms,  both  in  water  and  air. 

Thus,  as  we  noticed  in  the  last   manifestation  the  begin 
ning  of  life,  but  a  life  unconscious    and  fixed,  so.  following 
with  reverence  and  awe  ihe  orderly  steps  of  the  Original 
ing  Power,  we  now   see  ilie  tirsi    beginnings  of  Conscious 
ness  and  power  of  Motion.     From  great   sea-monsters  and 
huge  winged   fowl,   to   the   tiniest    invisible  insect,  and   th- 
smallest    bird   of   the  air.   all    these  are  conscious   of   iheiv 
own    life,   and   all    can    move  at    will,   some  of   the   smaller 
ones    with    an    inconceivable    force    and    rapidity,    in    the 
sphere  of  their  capacity. 

And  now  that  creatures  endued  with  consciousness  an 
originated,  the  Supreme  ('ivator  reveals,  for  the  first  time, 
another  manifestation  of  Himself. 

All  this  time  we  have,  as  a  great  astronomer  mice  said 
been  "thinking  ihe  thoughts  of  <io<l  after  Him."  and  ha\« 
seen  the  marvels  of  Originating  Power  and  Wisdom,  the 
workings  of  an  intiniie  Mind,  in  whom  must  have  existed  all 
the  developments  of  mathematical,  geometric  and  astro 
nomic  calculation.  The  great  .Mathematician,  the  great 
Geometer,  the  great  Astronomer,  be  it  said  with  all  n-ver 
ence,  has  been  working  before  us.  and  producing  these 
marvels.  P>ut  they  all  might  have  been  the  outworking 
of  one  whose  attributes  ended  in  mere  force  and  calcuhl 
tion.  They  might — but  they  did  not. 

When     the    creatures    endowed     with    consciousness    ap 
pea  red,   then    appeared    with    them,    and    never    before.    th- 
attribute  of  Goodwill,  or.   in    its   Latin   form,   Benevolence. 
God  gave  P»M:SSIN<;  to  all  these  creatures,  to  enjoy,  in  con 
sciousness,   a    happiness   such   as   they    are  capable  of,   and 
after  their  kind.     The  directing  word  also  went  forth.    -Let 
them  reproduce  their  kind,  and  till  the  whole  realm  of  the 
air  and  the  waters.     And  it    was  so.     And  these  also  were 
pronounced  Good. 

The  next    step   was   to   endow    the  earth    with    power  to 
originate  living  creatures  of  various  orders  who  an*  to  find 
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their  habitation  upon  it,  such  as  cannot  live  in  the  waters, 
and  cannot  fly  in  t  lie  air.  There  is  here  distinction,  such 
as  corresponds  with  what  has  always  existed  on  the  earth, 
bet  ween  the  matures  that  are  attached  directly  to  the 
service  of  man  (in  the  preparation  of  food,  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  and  in  travelling  over  the  earth),  and  those 
other  creatures  of  various  orders,  some  of  them  four-footed, 
some  many-footed,  whose  existence  is  bounded  by  them 
selves,  or  lias  relation  only  indirectly  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  The  former  are  evidently  designated  by  the 
generic  word  "cattle"  (and  the  Hebrew  word,  suggests  it) 
and  are.  all  of  a  higher  order  of  consciousness.  They  are 
susceptible  of  discipline;  in  them  are  the  rudiments  of 
understanding,  i hat  is,  just  so  much  understanding  as 
makes  them  capable  of  service  to  man.  They  can  know 
their  own  names,  understand  directions  and  commands, 
and  distinguish  between  their  owners  and  other  persons. 
And  these  also  were  pronounced  Good. 

Thus,  then,  there  has  been  originated: — 

A  world  forming  part  of  a  general  system  of  material 
things,  fitted  for  the  dwelling  of  a  creature  like  Man,  by 
being  endowed  with  productive  capacity  for  all  his  needs, 
and  filled  with  creatures  whose  lot  is  generally  subservient 
to  his  own. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  creative  power  is 
the  origination  of  the  Jieing  who  is  to  be  the  crown  and 
sum  of  the  whole.  This  is  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chap 
ter:  meanwhile,  what  can  we  say,  if  we  rightly  compre 
hend  what  has  taken  place  thus  far — but  that  Creation  is 
marvellous  beyond  imagination,  and  reflects  a  glory  in 
conceivable  upon  Him  who  conceived  and  called  it  into 
being. 


NOTKS   CRITICAL    AND    KX  PLAN  AToKY. 

As  TO  Tin:    NA.MI:    «>F   THI:    DIVIM:    HI:IN«;. 

( )ne  of  tin-  first  requisites  to  a  inn-  appreciation  of  Scrip 
tural  narrative  is  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  th- 
Hebrew  words  si^nilvin^  the  Divine  P.ein^.  The  Kn^lisli 
translation  is  defective  in  noi  indicating  dilVereiices  be 
t  ween  these  words,  for.  when  examined,  there  is  seen  to 
l>e  a  singular  accuracy  in  the  manner  in  which  the\  an- 
used.  A  consideration  of  ihis  would  have  prevenied  soni-- 
vain  theori/inu'.  Part  of  i  he  so  called  higher  n-ii  icism  i- 
little  better  than  a  "darkening  of  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge"  by  reason  of  its  i^norin^  the  rnisnn  n'ln/  one 
term  is  employed  in  one  place  and  another  in  another.  ..- 
th<i  sacred  writer  was  referring  to  the  Siij»renie  P.einji  a> 
the  Creator,  or  as  the  .Moral  ilovernor.  or  as  the  K\erlas; 
inj^ly  Mxist  injx.  or  as  the  Ilein^  \\lio  eiiiers  into  co\eiiant 
with  mankind. 

In  this  chapter  the  word  employed  is  KI.O1IIM  it?-an< 
lated  simply  CODi.  Inn  which  really  signifies  the  Mir,UT>' 
O\M.  a  term  most  natui'al  when  the  operations  of  siiprem-' 
creative  power  are  revealed. 

It  is  noticealde  that  the  word  is  plural,  and  yet  thai  the 
action  is  thai  of  one  Supreme  bein^r.  The  declaration  is  als-. 
noteworthy  that  the  SPIIJIT  OF  <;<U>  moved  <m.  or  rather 
las  a  better  translation  would  ^ivei  hnnnhtl  nn  r  the  watei-> 
All  this,  as  is  common  throughout  the  <  Hd  Testament,  i^ 
but  a  dim  shado\\  inu  forth  of  things  that  \\'«-i-e  only  per 
fectlv  revealed  hniir  aires  afterwards,  vi/...  th»-  Plurality  in 
1  'nity  of  the  I.)i \iiie  p.ein^. 

As  T<>  Tin:  PIHH'I:SSI:S  or  <'I;I:ATIO.\. 

The     processes    desrl'ibed     ill     the    ti|-s|     chapter    are    a    cri-. 

lion  OF-  a   forming  fnun  m>Hiin>i    by    the    simple  action    ol 
Divine   will.      This    is    the    meaning   of    the    llebre\\ 
"Hum.''    the    word    used    in    the    \\\-^\    verse   and 
"created."      The    world    is    not    represented    a*   b<-in-    ma.le. 
as   some    m<-n    ignorant  ly    aHirm.    as    a    carpenter    frames 
bridge,  or  a    builder  a   house,  that    K  out    of  niateria 
viously   exist  iiiLT.     This   book    of  Oii-ius   brin^   us 
fare  witli  tliat  ultimate  force,  the  Will  of  the  Klermil. 
method  f.f  its  operation  is.  "Let   it   be."  and  it   i 
is  so.  notwithstanding  that    Ion-:   periods   ..f  \\hat    we  , 
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time  may  be  occupied.  There  is  always  the  operation  of 
the  Divine  "Let  it  be"  until  the  ultimate  end  of  the  opera- 
ion  is  reached,  it  may  be  after  lapse  of  ages.  There  are 
many  confirmatory  passages  in  the  Divine  Word  as  to  this. 
Thus: 

By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  the  heavens  were  made,  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  Breath  of  His  Mouth.— Psalm  33: 
G. 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  Carpenter  works. 
"He  spake  and  it  was  done." — Psalm  33:  0. 
"  He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.'- — Job  20:  7.    (A  dim 
foreshadowing  of  the  truth  of  the  earth's  position,  not 
to  be  scientifically   discovered   for   thousands  of  years 
afterwards.) 

•'Through  faith,  we  understand  that  the  Material  Uni 
verse  was  framed  by  the  word  of  God, — the  phenomena 
of  nature  were  not  formed  front  th'unjx  tJinf  can  be  seen.'1 
—Hebrews  11:  2.  (This  is  a  literal  translation  of  this 
pregnant  passage.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  writing 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nevertheless  writes  as  one  acquainted 
with  the  profound  speculations  of  Greek  philosophy  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  world.  The  word  "Aionos,"  which  he 
employs  to  designate  the  "world"  or  "universe,"  means 
also  ages  or  epochs  of  time.  So  the  Divine  Spirit  seems  u> 
anticipate  the  idea  of  vast  periods  of  time  being  occupied 
in  the  process  of  preparing  the  earth  for  human  habitation. 
The  same  Apostle4  Paul,  writing  by  lhe  Spirit,  respecting 
tin-  Divine  Son  of  God,  as  taking  part  in  creation,  does  so 
in  these  profound  terms: 

••  For  by  Him  were  all  tilings  created,  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities  or  powers." 
Pol.  I.  10. 

Here  the  mind  is  carried  far  beyond  the  outward 
forms  and  phenomena  of  the  visible  world,  to  the 
forces  and  poirer.*  that  are  behind  all  phenomena  and 
that  are  the  moving  cause  of  them;  they  themselves 
being  the  creation  of  Him  who  is  "before  all  things" 
and  "by  whom  all  things  "Consist'  "  or  are  held  in 
constituted  and  continuous  being. 

As  TO  TIIF.  PKKIOI.S  or  TIMF.  DFSK;NATFI>  DAYS. 

The  word  Day  may  as  naturally  signify  a  definite  period. 
era.  or  epoch — in  the  ages  previous  to  man — as  the  period 
of  time  which  we  call  day.  and  which  is  measured  by  a 
single  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  For  time,  in 
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l In-  absence  of  a  detinue  mode  of  measure,  is  nothing  but 
a  mode  of  thought— a  series  of  phenomena  of  COIISCIOUMICHH. 
As  there  was  no  man  whose  consciousness  was  tin-  subject 
of  the  phenomena,  the  "day"  might  be  what  man  would 
have  called  a  thousand  years,  or  ten  thousand,  or  ten 
millions;  for  to  the  Divine  Mind,  all  time  is  now.  Then- 
is  no  succession,  no  period,  no  measurement.  One  day  i* 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day. 

Nevertheless,  in  writing  what  is  to  convey  intelligence, 
terms  must  be  used  which  are  intelligible.  AIM!  of  all 
w«>rds  indicating  time,  the  word  day  is  at  once  the  most 
simple  and  the  most  profound.  It  may  signify  either  tin- 
period  during  which  the  earth  makes  one  revolution  on  its 
axis,  or  a  period  of  indefinite  length  during  which  a  given 
course  of  operations  is  proceeding. 

Speaking  accurately,  indeed,  then-  is  nn  lime  when 
there  is  no  being  ie\cept  the  Infinite  and  Miernali  u  ho  is 
conscious  of  it.  and.  even  then,  when  there  is  nothing  bv 
which  to  measure  it.  For.  in  the  latter  cast-,  time  must  be 
measured  by  sensation.  Ii  is  a  well-known  fart  that  when 
measured  by  sensation,  the  same  period  of  time  may  seem 
to  vary  almost  indefinitely  from  very  long  to  very  short, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  sensation.  \Ve  all  know 
how,  when  travelling  from  home,  and  multitudes  of  new 
objects  give  rise  to  multitudes  of  new  sensations,  it  seems, 
after  a  few  days  have  elapsed,  as  if  we  had  been  abroad 
from  home  for  weeks,  or  oven  months.  <  m«-  ran  conceive 
indeed,  that  sensation  and  ronseioiisness  miglii  In-  so 
heightened,  thai  a  day  might  seem  as  long  as  a  year,  and 
if  a  year.  then,  bv  a  still  further  ojiickenini:  ami  heigln«-n 
inil.  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand. 


The  process  described  in  verses  !•  and  1<>.  \i/...  the  >«-para 
lion  of  the  land  from  tin-  water,  is  one  which  admit*  of 
indefinite  changes,  modifications,  upheavals,  eruptions,  and 
all  other  phenomena  that  miirht  he  nccessarx  h»  bring  1  he 
continents  and  islands  of  the  earth,  with  their  mountain*. 
valleys,  and  plains,  to  the  condition  in  which  there  could 
be  either  vegetable  or  animal  life  on  them. 

The   formation    of   most    of    the    great    continents   of 
globe,   with   their  river  and   lake  systems,  and   «.f  some  of 
the  inlands  of  the  sea.  and  notablv  the  Hritish  1 
liibit    clearly,    even    in    these    modern    :ig«-s.    the   acti 
enormous  watery  forces,  of  sln-nirili  -''nd  vdocit 
able       \ml  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,   in   t 

period     indicated     in     the    second     Verse,    being    cov-red 
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water,  the  process  described  in  a  few  words  ill  the  nintli 
verse  must  have  been  one  of  Upheaval  oil  the  one  side  and 
Depression  011  the  other.  These  upheavals  may,  some  of 
them,  have  been  slow,  and  some  violent.  The  upheaval  of 
the  land  above  the  waters  here  would  cause  corresponding 
deep  depressions  there,  with  the  rushing  of  waters  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  and  force  utterly  unknown  in  the 
ages  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  but  of  which  some 
shadow  of  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  those  who  have  wit 
nessed  the  action  of  water  on  the  bursting  of  a  great 
reservoir.  The  action  of  vast  masses  of  rushing  water  of 
inconceivable  force  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rounding  of  the 
<lulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
Tinted  States,  of  the  (Julf  of  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Eastern 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  many  other  parts  of 
fhe  globe.  It  is  doubt  fill,  indeed,  if  the  great  currents  of 
the  ocean,  such  as  the  (Julf  Stream  and  the  Arctic  Current, 
are  not  the  remains,  by  gradual  subsidence  extending  over 
thousands  of  years,  of  the  currents  which  once  swept  over 
the  globe,  and  which,  along  with  volcanic  and  up-heaving 
forces,  determined  the  form  of  the  continents  and  islands 
of  the  globe  as  it  now  subsists. 

The  same  forces  which  would  operate  to  cause  these 
inconceivable  rushings  of  waters,  would  operate  also  on 
the  surface1  of  the  earth,  upheaving,  depressing,  compress 
ing,  outspreading: — forming,  in  process  of  what  we  call 
lime  (for  want  of  a  better  expression'!  the  mountain  chains 
hill  formations,  valleys,  and  plains  of  the  earth.  And  1he 
action  of  the  waters  after  Ihe  great  bed  of  the  sea  had 
been  formed  would  naturally  give  rise  1o  the  river  systems 
of  the  globe.  The  whole  of  the  river  valleys  of  the  trlobo 
present  1he  same  appearance  of  natural  formation  that  a 
limited  area  of  the  earth's  surface  does  on  the  subsidence 
of  a  flood.  There  is  the  same  cutting  down  of  a  deep  cen 
tral  channel,  the  same  formation  of  lateral  channels,  ihe 
same  cutting  away  of  the  earth  by  the  swirling  and  rush 
ing  of  revolving  currents.  Ihe  same  spreading  out  and 
formation  of  alluvial  levels  as  the  ultimate  waters  are 
readied.  Tt  does  not  require  a  very  vivid  imagination  for 
one  who  lias  seen  the  operation  of  a  great  river  flood 
and  its  subsidence,  to  trace  out  the  operation  of  the  mighty 
forces  described  in  the  ninth  verse,  iu  the  formation  of  the 
valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  in  the  New 
World,  and  Ihe  fiances,  the  Danube,  the  "Rhine,  and  the 
Volga  in  the  Old.  The  gathering  of  the  waters  into  one 
place,  and  the  rising  up  and  appearance  of  the  dry  land, 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  rising  up  of  mountain  chains, 
corresponding  with  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  river  valleys  of  the  whole  globe.  A  proper 
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translation  of  that  suldiino  Psalm  of  ('reation  and  lYo\i- 
dence — tin-  101th-  -^ives.  in  a  few  words,  tin-  ^r«-;it  wo;  U 
in  process  and  accompliHhnu'iit.  "Thou  coxeredst  tht'cartli 
with  the  deep  as  a  j^anm-iit.  Tin-  xxaters  stood  al»o\c  the 
niotintains.  At  Thy  rebuke  iln-\  lied;  ;il  tin-  \oice  of  Thy 
thunder  they  hasted  axxay.  '/'//»  mnnnlnlnx  </.sc<  ml.  tin  nil 
h'lfX  f/r.v<V/K/.  to  ///<  jil<tr<  irliirli  'ihnn  Imsl  fniimlnl  /'»/'  thrin." 


It  is  <'\idciit.  nioi-)-(»\  rr.  in  ;ill  ill.-  niuiinlainoiis  and  hillx 
regions  of  the  earth,  thai  t'on  »-s  nf  inr<»nreivalde  \  i<»l«-in«- 
and  magnitude  wen-  om-c  ai  \\«u-U  mi  tin-  J:|»'|M-.  of  a  Uind 
alto^etliei-  dilVerent  I'mm  anxthin^  ordinarilx  j»r«-\  alt-ni 
during  the  a^es  of  man's  aln»d»-  «»l  iln-  carili.  Tin-  remains 
of  those  forces  in  llir  ju-fSfin  |M-riod  nf  restraini  and  sul» 
sidenre  arc  in  lie  S*M-II  in  tin-  a<  ii»n  nf  m  rasimial  eaiil: 
qiiiikes  and  volranir  eruption*.  Tin-  \'ml«Mil  nph<-a\aU 
\\hidi  resulted  in  an  einin-  r|iaiiLr*'  in  ih**  i'onforniali«»n 
of  a  whole  disirirt  in  New  X. -aland  al»oui  ih»-  \.-ar  1  >s.".. 
are.  on  a  verv  small  seale,  of  ilie  saim-  natui-e  as  those  li\ 
which,  in  the  a^'es  anterior  t<»  man.  ili«-  surface  of  tin-  earth 
was  formed  as  mankind  have  known  it. 


This    period    of    violent     upheavals    and    depressions. 
the  action  of    violent    heat  and  extreme    odd.  of  outspread 
ings    and    subsidences,    of    the    formation    of    valle\>     and 
plains    and    hillsides,    was    necessarily    anterior     to    thedi- 
velopment     of    the    earth    as    a     productive   power.       <'"'i 
sequent  ly.    it     is    not     until    the    earth    lias    assumed  a  sulV; 
cientlv    settled    form,  as    indicated    in    x  erse    in.    that     Hi-- 
production     of    grasses,    herbs    and     plant     life,  and  siibse 
<;iientlx       of      all       forms      of      moving      life,    was     called 
forth    '  by     the      hivine     flat.        Yet      this      by      no      means 
implies  that    the  era  of  extraordinary   change  and  prepara 
(ion   was  entirely  to  cease,   for   tin-  procesn  of  preparation 
mi^lit    be   jioinj:   <>n    simultaneous!  v    xxiili    a    certain    decree 
both   of  plant    and   animal   development  ;   that    i 
paration  as  did  not   consist    in   su«-h   violent   disturbance? 
land   and    water  as    would    be   inconsistent    either  with    tin- 
development   of  plants  or  animals. 

The  traces  of   vegetable  and  animal   life  found   in  •• 
rork   formations  arc  evidently  such   form**  as  could  sul^ 
svhile    the    process    of    preparation    was    not     v.-t   coinidi- 
but    were  aft.-r      th-     -n-at      first      movement    describe! 
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But  the  process  of  preparation  must  have  been  sufficient!} 
complete  before  the  creation  and  placing  of  so  highly  or 
ganized,  sensitive,  and  naturally  defenceless  creature  as 
man  upon  the  earth.  And  all  things  observable,  on  the 
earth  and  the  waters,  indicate  that  this  was  so. 

OF  TIII:  I  >ISTKII;UTIO.\  OF  LAND  AND  WATKR. 

The  areas  of  the  globe  occupied  by  land  and  by  water 
respectively  have  plainly  been  matters  of  Mathematical 
Adjustment  and  Calculation;  calculated  indeed  as  strictly 
as  the  water  supply  of  a  city  or  of  a  factory  is  estimated. 
There  has  been  the  nicest  adjustment  here  of  means  to 
ends,  so  that  the  area  of  water  shall  give  off  that  exact 
amount  of  moisture  which  will  ensure  a  sufficient  rainfall 
and  water  supply,  and  replenishment  of  springs  and  rivers 
for  the  service  of  mankind  and  animated  creatures,  as  well 
as  the  sustenance  of  vegetable  life. 

One  might  ask,  in  simplicity,  why  there  is  so  much  of  sea 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe?  Let  us  suppose  the  relative 
areas  of  land  and  water  so  changed  that  there  would  be 
far  more  hind,  and  less  of  water.  Is  it  not  evident,  in 
that  case,  that  the  rivers  of  the  earth  would  shrink,  that 
springs  would  dry  up.  that  water  supply  by  wells  would 
diminish,  that  the  rainfall  would  be  curtailed;  the  effect 
being  a  very  large  cessation  of  vegetable  and  plant  life, 
and  the  turning  of  large  tracts  of  productive  territory  into 
waterless  desert? 

No.  The  whole  matter  was  designed  in  the  depths  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  designed  mathematically. 

lint  if  mathematically,  who  was  the  Mathematician? 

If  by   calculation,   who  was   the  Calculator? 

A  full  and  careful  consideration  of  this  great  subject 
will  lead  to  the  settled  conclusion  that  the  successive  de 
velopments  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been,  in  substance,  such  as  are  described  in  this  first 
chapter  of  the  Mosaic  "Record,  and  specially  that  a  MIND 
of  infinite  capacity  in  designing,  calculating,  and  executing, 
Mas  at  work  "from  the  beginning,"  giving  embodiment  and 
form  to  conceptions  and  designs  that  have  been  partially 
revealed,  but  of  which  the  fullness  is  bevond  our  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE 


When  the  narrative  of  rival  inn  h;is  ri-;i<  hed  ili«-  period 
when  the  habitable  world  is  settled  in  its  place  and  forma 
tion,  and  is  replenished  with  animals  and  plants,  a  marked 
change  occurs  in  the  si  vie  of  the  narrative. 

There  is  a  pause,  and  what  seems  iwitli  all  reverence  he 
it  spoken)  like  a  consultation.  What  is  now  about  to  In- 
done  is  of  a  dilVerent  order  from  what  has  been  done.  Tin- 
narrative  represents  tin-  hi  vine  IJeing  as  sa\ing  "LKT  IS 
make  Man !" 

Kvidently  a  being  of  higher  ordei-  is  to  be  now  originated; 
how  high,  and    how  much    higher    than    all  that   has     gone 
before    is  indicated   in  a   few   pregnant    jdirases. 
This  being  is  to  be  made: 

1st. —  In  the  linage  and  after  the  Likeness  of  ih. 
l!nd. — lie   is   to   have    Dominion    over    the   creat 
have  been   made  !  o  inhabit    I  h 
sea. 

.",rd. —  Ilis  destinv   and   avocation   are  declared    \> 
il.i   To  multiply  and   spread  over   tin-  earth. 
il2.l   To  KiihiliK    the  earth  itself  to  his  own  use. 
I.".. i   To   subdue  and    make-   subservient    the-   creature* 

that    inhabit    it. 
i'4.1   To  cultivate  for  purposes  of  food  all  seed  bearini; 

]. hints  and  herbs,  and  all  fruit  bearing  trees. 
In  the  second  chapter  there  are  further  revelations: 
Verse  7. — Man  is  formed,  an  aggregation  of  particles  of 
matte]-,  here  called  "Dus!."*  Ilis  bodily  frame  is  as  pim-U 
material  as  that  of  any  animal,  tish.  bird,  or  herb,  and 
is  subject  to  all  material  laws.  Wonderful  as  it  is.  the 
conformation  of  his  bodily  frame  and  that  of  the  lowest 
savage  is  as  wonderful  as  that  of  the  most  intellectual 
man— is  yet  but  the  conformation  of  material  atoms.  It  in 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  Marvellous  and  appreciated  best 
as  marvellous  by  those  who  know  it  best  it  is  yet  material. 
Put  this  onlv  heightens  our  conception  of  the  marvellous 
things  thnt  'matter  is  capable  of.  The  bodily  frame  of 
man.  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  is  the  highest  mnnife* 

XOTK.— Thp    trw    translation   of   v-rs-   7.    Chapter    II.. 
The  Tvord  formod  mnn— (no:  of  <luHt.  but  i     ilimt  of  tho  ground. 


tation  of  the  capabilities  of  matter.  When  \ve  iliiuk  of  the 
powers  and  capacity  of  the  human  lutml,  the  human  '//»', 
the  human  organs  of  .v/xrc//,  with  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
of  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  the  orpins  sus 
taining  life,  \\'e  are  constrained  to  say — not  only,  I  am 
wonderfully,  but  fearfully  made.  For  certainly,  a  consid 
eration  of  the  wonders  of  the  bodily  frame  of  man  does 
produce,  as  it  proceeds  deeper  and  deeper,  a  sentiment  of 
awe,  as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  Almighty  Wisdom  and 
Power. 

Into  this  bodily  frame  was  breathed  the  Spirit  of  L1FK, 
specially  and  in  a  manner  distinct  from  that  of  the  life  of 
other  animated  creatures.  .Man  became  a  living  soul. 
(There  is,  however,  no  special  significance  in  the  word  soul, 
for  it  is  used  of  all  other  animate  beings).  What  tin- 
Spirit  of  Life  was,  that  was  breathed  into  man,  must  be 
learned  from  the  capacities  before  referred  to.  These  are, 
in  general,  the  capacity  to  rule  animated  creatures,  tin- 
capacity  to  subdue  the  productive  forces  of  the  earth,  the 
capacity  to  spread  over  the  surfa.ee  of  the  globe.  All  this 
corresponds  to  all  that  is  known  of  mankind  in  the  present 
age,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  stages  of  development,  and 
also  to  all  that  has  ever  been  known  of  mankind,  in  any 
former  age,  no  matter  how  remote,  in  any  country,  and  in 
any  condition,  whether  civilized  or  rude,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  any  kind  of  chronicle  down  to  the  present. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  moment,  any  moral  or  spiritual 
development  in  the  nature  of  man.  let  us  brietly  pass  the 
foregoing  under  review: — 

Man  is  staled  to  have  been  originally  created  with  a 
capacity  to  rule  over  all  orders  of  beings  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Men,  as  we  know  mankind,  are  greatly  inferior 
in  bodily  strength  and  swiftness  to  many  orders  of  animat 
ed  creatures,  and  all  evidence  points  to  its  having  been 
always  so.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  certainty  that  men 
in  these  days,  and  in  all  countries,  do.  as  a  matter  of  fact 
-rule  over  and  make  subservient  the  creatures  who  are 
enormously  superior  in  strength.  The  horse,  the  ox,  the 
camel,  and  even  a  creature  of  such  prodigious  force  as 
the  elephant — these  are  all  under  the  direct  government  of 
man.  The  wild  and  fierce  animals  of  the  forest  and  the 
jungle  are  equally  under  his  mastery.  The  instinct  which 
prompts  the  hunting  of  (he  lion  in  Africa  and  the  tiger  in 
India  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  as  lie  is  described 
in  this  book  of  Origins.  The  great  reptiles  and  sea  mon 
sters,  also  are  made  subject  ;  and  so  (hey  are. 

H  is  not  civilized  man  only,  but  savage  and  ignorant 
races  that  bring  the  lower  creatures  into  subjection.  They 
are  hunters  and  fishers  wherever  found.  In  fact,  in  the 


arts  and  strategies  necessapy  I'm-  the  puppose.  tin-  savage 
man  is  often  superior  to  tin-  chili/.ed.  Tin-  most  degraded 
Hottentot,  tin-  most  savant-  cannibal.  is  at  all  limes  a  man 
bringing  into  siilijection  the  tribes  of  animals,  birds,  iml 
lishes  around  him. 

This  primeval  instinct   of  rule  has  developed  within  man 
an    accompany  ing  and    necessary    power   of    fashioning    :ni 
plemenls,  weapons,   harness,  and  of  searching  until  search 
ended    in    invention,    of    ;ill    instruments    necessary     for    his 
purpose. 

The  human  brain  to  devise  weapons,  and  the  human  hand 
to  use  them,  gives  to  man  his  power  to  rule. 

The  command  however,  to  xttlnli<<  tin  inrth  j  />•»//"  is  of  a 
more  far-reaching  character.  This  command,  in  one  single 
wo  I'd,  opens  uji  a  sphere  of  the  widest  extent,  li  contains 
W'thin  it  the  germ  of  all  arts,  sciences,  discoveries.  invei 
t'oiis,  from  the  earliest  ages.  And  its  scope  is  far  from 
being  exhausted  even  now.  Kveii  in  these  days  of  astonish 
ing  development  of  those  powers  of  the  earth  which  ha\e 
been  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  mankind,  we  mav  be  only 
nn  the  threshold  of  what  may  be  discovered  hereafter. 
All  agriculture,  all  reclamation  of  wastes,  all  clearing  of 
forests,  all  manufactures,  all  mining,  all  utili/ing  of  elec 
trical  force,  and  of  innumerable  mechanical  invention**, 
are  but  the  earning  out  of  this  command  a  command 
which  carried  with  it  the  power  to  execute  it.  When  men 
are  making  harbors  for  ships,  and  opening  rivep  channels, 
lighting;  up  coasts  by  lighthouses;  when  they  are  cutting 
down  trees  and  building  ships;  when  ihev  are  smelting 
iron,  and  refining  silver;  when  they  are  cult  i\  at  ing  tropical 
])lants  and  fruits;  when  they  are  extracting  that  wonderful 
product,  coal;  when  they  are  making  roads,  building 
bridges,  and  spanning  continents  with  a  band  of  iron  and 
steel,  tliev  are  simplv  fulfilling  the  command  gi\'en  to  tiie 
very  tirsl  inhabiiani  of  the  world  to  *ulnht'  ///•  "/////. 

The  command  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  rnrth  pointH 
to  the  insi  it  iition  of  Marriage,  and  to  the  spreading  abroad 
of  the  human  race  over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  I  In- 
world.  For,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  nearlx  all  other 
creatures,  man  has  the  power  to  sustain  himself  alike  in 
all  regions  and  climates  of  the  globe. 

The  command  to  replenish  the  earth  is  onlv  partial!; 
accom])lished  even  now.  six  thousand  vears  after  it  was 


gven. 

The  power  to  subdue  the  lower  animals  and  the  earth 
itself  was  necessary  to  the  fuhillnieiii  of  the  work  of  spread 
ing  abroad  over  the  surface  of  th«-  globe.  The  animals 
that  assist  mankind  in  journeying,  and  in  bearing  the 
nerossarv  burdens  of  transmigration,  the  boats  for  navigat 
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ing  rivers,  and  ships  for  I  In-  seas.  the  roads  that  enable 
journeys  to  be  performed  from  one  region  to  another — 
all  are  part  of  n  scheme  of  agencies  and  appliances  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  All  have  been  made 
tributary  to  the  service  of  man,  and  the  power  of  making 
them  tributary  was  given  with  the  command  to  replenish 
and  subdue. 

Finally,  of  natural  powers  and  capacities,  we  iirid  that  of 
caring  for  and  making  use  of  the  Plants,  trees  and  herbs 
that  grow  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  arts  of  Agri 
culture  and  Horticulture,  of  planting,  developing,  and 
tending  the  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  farms,  plantations 
of  the  world  are  wrapped  up  in  this  one  sentence.  The 
fruits  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  climes  are  here  placed 
at  the  service  and  under  the  control  of  man.  And  wonder 
fully  have  his  faculties  been  drawn  out  in  the  process  of 
making  them  subservient,  according  to  the  original  in 
tention. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  development  of  one  set  of 
particulars  of  that  Divine  Image  in  wrhich  Man  is  declared 
to  be  created. 

That  man,  like  his  Creator,  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  de 
signer,  a  contriver,  a  ruler;  that  he  can  look  forward  to  an 
end  to  be  accomplished,  and  fashion  the  means  necessary 
to  bring  it  about;  that  he  has  faculty  and  insight  qualify 
ing  him  to  rule  in  the  world;  this  is  indisputable.  And  in 
this  we  see  a  part  of  the  Image  of  Him  who  is  the  Supreme 
Designer,  Builder,  and  Kuler  of  the  wThole  Universe.  .But 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Supreme  implies  more  than 
this. 

That  man  has  an  intellectual  nature  and  capacity  beyond 
what:  has  been  indicated  hitherto  cannot  be  reasonably  gain 
said.  He  is  more  than  a  builder,  engineer,  road-maker; 
more  than  a  cultivator,  mariner,  and  fisherman;  more  than 
a  hunter  and  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  of  the  wilderness  of 
nature,  and  of  the  waters.  This  is  simply  matter  of  fact. 
Man  can  lift  himself  above  his  surroundings.  He  can 
recall  the  past,  and  dwell  upon  it;  put  on  record  its  doings 
and  sayings.  He  is  capable  of  reasoning  upon  them,  and 
so  considering  them  as  to  frame  rules,  mottoes,  courses  for 
guidance  of  conduct.  He  can  also  anticipate  the  future 
by  imagination,  and  carve  out  ideals  beyond  the  bare 
actualities  and  prosaics  of  daily  existence/  He  can  sing, 
and  play  on  instruments,  and  lias  developed  capacity  for 
music  and  musical  execution;  he  can  compose  poetry,  or. 
when  he  cannot  compose,  he  has  the  capacity  to  be  moved 
by  it  and  carried  away  beyond  and  above  himself  and  all 
present  pressure  of  life.  He  can  develop  art,  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  rise  to  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  ideal 
existence  through  it. 


That  man  has  done  all  ihis  is  plain;  ihai  he  must  have 
had  the  capacity  for  all  this  in  his  very  origin  is  equally 
plain.  And  that  the  ultimate  reason  of  ail  this  must  he 
sought  in  ilio  Supreme  Originator  is  plain  also.  ••//»  thnt 
funtu-il  tin  f//r.  ft/Kill  ll<  not  ««•/  tl<  Unit  </h;tli  intni  knoir. 
lcd</<,  shall  not  ll<  knoir.'"  I'salm  \<'l\ 

He  that  gave  man  capacity  I'm-  poetry,  an.  imagination; 
Jlc  who  enabled  man  to  reason  mil  consequences  from 
causes — has  He  not  reason,  and  fancy,  and  imagination? 

Man  can  not  only  exereise  capacity  for  masierv  over 
the  world  he  lives  in.  but  has  come  to  understand  t  In- 
whole  system  of  the  universe.  And  to  this  ho  was  natural 
ly  led  by  the  mandate  commanding  him  to  replenish  ai«d 
subdue  the  earth;  for  this  led  to  observation  and  relleriioii 
on  times  and  seasons  as  all'ecied  by  i  he  nioveiuenis  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the  laws  and  reasons  ..t  those 
movements,  and  the  nature  and  powers  of  tin-  hea\enl\ 
bodies  themselves.  In  all  this  he  was  developing  the 
power  of  following  the  counsels  and  thoughts  of  the  Su 
preme  Originator  and  Governor  of  all  things;  of  " 
stamped  on  them  those  wonderful  laws  of 
tion  which  move  to  awe  and  worship. 


All  the  foregoing  inij^ht  be  true  and  yet  leave  man  but 
of  a  very  hi^li  order  of  developed  animalism.  He  mi^lu. 
with  all  this,  be  a  bein^  devoid  of  an\  sense  of  jusi  id- 
am!  righteousness,  or  love  and  kindness,  of  truth  and  honor, 
of  mercy  and  care.  Still  less,  of  any  knowledge  of  or  ap 
preciation  of  the  «^reat  Supreme.  Hut  he  has  not  been  so 
constituted.  The  Divine  linage,  in  that  which  must  be 
considered  to  be  its  perfect  manifestation,  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  endowment,  rendering  him  capable  of  under 
standing,  reverencing  and  Io\in^;  his  ('n-ator.  and  of  acting 
righteously,  truthfully,  honorably,  and  mercifully  towards 
men. 

And  as  his  ordinary  and  animal  life  which  he  shares 
with  all  animated  Ijeiu^s  is  accompanied  by  consciousness 
and  is  exercised  at  all  times  in  consciousness,  so  this  moral 
and  spiritual  faculty,  moral  in  reference  to  man.  and 
spiritual  in  reference  to  <lod.  is  accompanied  by  the  faculty 
of  Conscience,  which  is  nothing  more  than  conxciniiKtieH) 
in  reference  to  moral  and  spiritual  things,  r.inscieiice  in 
man  is  the  moral  sense,  and  is  the  faculty  of  discernment 
of  right  and  wrong,  not  by  an  inh-IN-ci  ual  process.  IMI; 
directly  and  by  intuition;  just  as  consciousness  is  moved 
as  to  physical  pain  or  pleasure  not  by  thinking,  but  by 
feeling. 


30'  The  Cwation  of  Man. 

Thus,  then,  \v;is  man  represented  in  this  Book  of  Genesis 
to  be  constituted:  Last  and  chief  of  a  series  of  animated 
beings;  with  a  higher  and  liner  physical  organization  than 
any.  yd  essentially  composed  of  matter  like  them  all. 
Endowed  with  the  instinct  and  capacity  of  dominion  and 
rule  over  all  animated  creatures.  Capable  by  mental  and 
bodily  endowment  of  bringing  all  the  capacities  of  the 
earth  i  I  self  into  subjection.  Also  of  spreading  himself 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  living  under  any  of  its  climatic 
conditions.  Further,  man  being  created  in  the  image  of 
Him  that  created  him,  he  had  the  power  of  designing  and 
originating;  of  understanding  (lie  operation  of  means,  and 
lio w  to  frame  them  to  certain  ends;  of  bringing  to  pass 
that  which  has  been  conceived  and  designed;  the  power  of 
self-knowledge  also;  of  knowledge  and  consciousness  of 
the  past  and  the  distant;  of  that  which  is  above  and  beyond 
the  earth,  as  wTell  as  of  anticipating  and  providing  for  the 
future;  the  power  of  idealizing,  and  of  imagination,  of 
creating  in  conception  things  above  and  beyond  that  which 
is  actual. 

But  above  all  this:  The  Divine  Image  involves  moral 
and  spiritual  consciousness,  the  discernment  of  the  Creator 
Himself,  and  the  power  of  communion  writh  Him,  as  like 
communes  with  like;  and  the  power  of  loving,  honoring, 
and  consciously  obeying  Him,  and  of  consciously  under 
standing  right,  truth,  and  goodness  as  towards  creatures 
of  his  own  kind. 

This  is  Man,  as  represented  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
Hook  of  Origins,  and  all  that  we  know,  or  have  ever  known, 
of  mankind,  in  any  age  or  country,  or  in  any  condition  of 
development,  rude  or  civilized,  corresponds  to  it. 


NOTKS  rurrh' 

1.  Tin-  ahsurd  criticism,  that  111:111  is  represented  as 
heilm  formed  of  I  he  dusi  ot  ili«-  Around,  in  like  manner  as 
a  sculptor  makes  a  model  <>ui  <>t  fla\.  is  dispelled  ai  once 
hv  attention  l<>  the  a«  tual  words  ol  ihr  narrative.  Tlieiv 
we  read  that  man  \\as  formed  "I'list  of  the  Around."  the 
wm-.l  ""I"  noi  lM-iii»  pan  id  tin-  original  le\i.  1 1<>\\  e\er 
ill'1  will  <»f  tin-  Supreme  in'iLilii  operate  in  \\\*  ticaimn  and 
formation,  tin-  l>o<lii\  ;md  ]>li\>iia!  tiaim-  o|  IH.MI  \\;is  ma 
lei'ial,  tin-  word  "diisi  siin|)l\  si*^nil'\  iu^  th-iM-  im-nm-riv- 
alil\  miniilc  j»ai-lir|cv  nt  inalh'i-  \\hii-h.  \\ln-n  ^alln-icd  to 
W\  IM-I-.  In  coiih-  \'i>ilii<-.  and  \\lin-h  ;(rc  ilu-  fmindat  inn  df  .ill 
tin-  inlinih'  \'arifi\  of  material  forms. 


Then-  is  no  contradiction  IM-I  wren  tin-  fiindanicntal  id«-a 
of  Involution  and  <  'feat  i<m.  l-'op  if  anv  ^i\<-n  prodm-i  <d" 
e\oliition,  IK-  it  man.  animal,  op  live,  ranic  to  In-  uhai  it 
is  l»y  a  jifoccss  of  Lii-adual  d«-\  clojimciit  fi-oin  a  simjd<-  <»r- 
.nanism  to  one  mere  complex,  and  l»\  a  process  <d'  dilVeieii 
liai'mn  to  higher  and  higher  forms  of  complexity  until  the 
highest  form  possildc  is  readied,  there  must  have  lieeii 
ci-eated  in  the  simple  organism  a  capacity,  or  faculty,  or 
)io\\e|-  of  such  development.  N  o  \\ .  the  creation,  or  oi-^ani- 
xation  of  this  facnltx  is  jioient  ial  I  \  the  creation  <d'  the 
tiling  it  self. 

No  mysticism  in  the  use  of  sm  h  \\..rds  as  dilTereiit  ial  ion, 
natural  selection,  survival  <»l  the  tiitevi.  and  such  like 
can  prevent  this  lieinj;  se.-n  when  latioiiallv  <  (ilisitlered. 
The  acorn  develops  into  tin-  oak.  under  regulated  condi 
tions  of  soil,  li^hi.  and  ai  nio>plien-.  I'.ui  it  \\as  created  so 
to  he.  This  particular  /»<>//</  «>!  de\  elopim-ni  is  tin-  work 

of    the     I'.eill^   Who  caused     (he    acol'll     !«•    »»e.      The     \--|'V     pl'occs- 

of  developineni  i>r  evolution  is  itself  a  creation  i«.oineiu  \t\ 
moment.  .\t:d.  in  iriiih.  it  is  limn-  w  ..ndeifu  I.  «\  In-n  truly 
apprehended,  than  a  simplv  sprin^in^  iui"  full  maiuriix  «'f 
life,  of  a  man  or  irec  l»v  a  simple  Hat. 

\\  hen  a  manufacturer  of  a  piece  of  work  in  silk  or  cotton 
savs  to  a  hvstander.  "This  is  of  m.v  making"  li«-  would 
,,,,'t  the  less' he  considered  as  its  maker  if  it  "ere  shown 
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that  he  never  touched  it,  1ml  only  designed  one  or  more 
machines  by  whose  operation  it  came  to  be.  Nay,  the  con 
ception  and  construction  of  Hie  machine  would  be  con 
sidered  a  more  marvellous  tiling  than  the  fashioning  of 
the  product  by  handiwork.  Similarly,  the  creation  of 
such  a  wonderful  machine  as  evolution  or  development, 
would  be  as  marvellous  as  would  be  the  simple  calling  into 
full  being  the  perfected  product,  be  it  man,  animal,  or  tree. 

It  is,  however,  more1  probable  that  the  first  man  was 
created  a  perfectly  organized  creature  by  a  single  act  of 
creative  power  and  will,  than  that  his  formation  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  gradual  pirn-esses. 

Yet  either  of  these  would  be  conformable  to  the  narra 
tive. 


CMAI'TKi;   111. 
<  >r  MAN   AS  MALI:  AM*   FKMAU:. 

<iciH'sis    1..   L'T. — So   ( idd    created    man    in    His   own    linage. 

Male  and   female  created    He   them, 
(ieiiesis   II..    1>  t<»  L'.~i.      Tli*-   Lord   (lod   said,  "h    is  not    ^ 1 

for  man  in  In-  alone.     1  will  make  him  an  helpmeei 

for  him." 

There  has  been  supposed  to  !»«•  an  inconsistencx  between 
these  i  wo  narratives,  and  the  ditfereiice  has  helped  t«. 
surest  the  notion  of  a  divided  am  horshii*  of  the  lunik 
ealled  1»\  the  name  of  Moses. 

r.ui    in   trnih.   there   is  no   inconsistency,  and    m*   fonnda 
lion    herein     for    fanciful     theories    of    a     dual    or    multiple 
ant  Imrshiii. 

The  narrative  follows  a  course  which  is  verv  commonh 
found  with  all  who  have  a  siorx  to  unfold;  iliai  is.  there 
is  first  a  l»road  general  sialeinent.  and  then  an  opening  <»ni 
of  part  irnlars.  Thus,  in  a  nari-ati\e  of  the  campaigns  ot 
ihe  Dnke  of  \\"ellin^ton.  it  would  In-  natural  to  introduce 
them  1'V  a  concise  siimmar\.  and  sav.  "  This  famous  captain 
at  tin-  outset  of  his  career  gained  se\eral  \ictoi-ies  o\er  tin- 
am  lies  of  Indian  j»i  inces;  lie  t  hen  made  t  he  reinarkaltle  Ten 
insular  campaign,  in  which  he  o\  ert  ln-ew  one  after  another 
of  the  H-|-,.JII  Mai-shals  of  Na|iolenii.  tinallv  ending  l»\  OM-I- 
throwing  Napoleon  himself  on  the  lield  of  \\alerlo..." 
After  this,  in  siiccessi\e  chapters,  the  detailed  hisim\  of 
these  e\enls  nij^lii  l»e  ui\eii.  That  this  is  an  ordinary 
jirocediire  in  \\i-iliiDj.  hisiorv.  or  liio^rajmv.  e\ei-\  one  u  ho 
is  familial-  \\ilh  literatui'e  is  well  auare.  Much  ol  thi~ 
is  accordin^h  to  lie  found  in  the  narrati\e  of  Mn-  nld  '!'••> 
lament:  not  in  this  nan-aii\e  oiil\.  Imt  in  those  of  sul^e 
ijiient  times  and  events. 

Putting  aside  then,  as  of  no  practical  interest.  MHT-- 
lit«  rarv  si.eciilat  ions,  lit  us  proceed  to  the  sul-staiice  of 
the  narrative  itself. 

\s  to  the  fad  of  the  tirst  formal  ion :  the  first  t  \\  o  u«-r«- 
rn-jiled.  as  are  all  other  animated  hein^s.  male  and  female. 

Hut   one  male  and  one  female. 

The  manner  of  creation   of   the  female   is  singular, 
singular  as  it  is.  it  is  full  of  profound  meaning,  \\lii--li  opens 

out     the    more     it     is    reflected     llpoll. 
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1. — The  relation  between  the  man  and  I  In-  woman  is  not 
to  be  merely  a  physical  one,,  for  the  purpose  of  continuation 
of  the  species,  as  is  the  case  with  oilier  animated  creatures, 
but  a  relation  of  companionship.  Both  are  created  in  the 
Divine  image!  The  woman  as  well  as  the  man.  has  the 
faculty  of  rule  over  the  creation,  has  intelligence,  (lesion, 
imagination,  moral  consciousness,  spiritual  apprehension. 
She  is  created  a  companion.  Introductory  to  her  creation, 
a  great  fundamen.al  iruih  is  enunciated,  of  far-i  eaelnng 
effect,  applicable  to  man  in  all  countries,  ayes  and  condi 
tions,  viz.,  v.  .Is,  "//  /.s  not  aood  for  man  to  be  alone.  I 
trill  make  him  an  It  I  pined  for  him."  And  this  has  refer 
ence,  not  to  male  companionship  (for  man  of  necessity 
will  not  be  separate  from  men)  but  to  female.  The  being, 
therefore,  through  whom  the  race  is  to  be  continued,  is  so 
created  as  to  be  a  companion  and  a  help,  suitable  to  his 
condition  and  circumstances.  She  is  to  live  with  him,  and 
l<>  be  of  service;  a  condition  or  position  admitting  of  an 
inlinite  variety  of  adaptations,  but  all  bearing  on  the  same 
end. 

But  the  details  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
tirst  woman  are  full  of  practical  significance.  That  they 
have  furnished  matter  for  ridicule  is  well  known.  That 
even  devout  and  faithful  souls  have  stumbled  at  the  nar 
rative  is  well  known  also.  But  this  narrative,  like  much 
else  in  the  narrative  of  the  Divine  ways  as  revealed  in 
Scripture1,  when  carefully  looked  at.  is  found  to  have  noth 
ing  unreasonable  in  it;  nay.  it  is  seen  to  be  conformable 
to  1  he  highest  wisdom. 

The  LORD  (JOD  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the 
lirst  man,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  from  this  rib  he 
made  the  female  man.  This  sleep  was  evidently  super 
nal  ural. 

1.  -Now.  upon  this  narrative,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that 
we  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing,  apart  from 
knowledge  divine  communicated,  of  the  method  by  which 
anything  whatever  was  created. 

'2.  —That  the  creation  of  the  tirst  female  man  was  in  this 
manner  is  certainly  not  impossible. 

.">.  <  >f  the  abstract  reasonableness,  or  otherwise,  of  this 
particular  mode  of  creation,  we  certainlv  are  not  competent 
to  judge.  But  we  are  competent  to  judge  as  to  whether 
the  reasoning  of  the  tirst  man  upon  the  matter  was  wise 
and  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

This  mode  of  creating  woman  out  of  a  part  of  his  own 
b».dy  led  to  the  tirst  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in 
the  history  of  man.  vi/..,  in  this  manner — If  this  being,  now 
brought  to  me.  was  formed  from  myself,  then  she  and  I  are 
one;  she  is  "Hone  of  mi/  hone,"  ;ind  "/-7r.s7/  of  mi/  ffcxli." 
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And  tin-  reasoning  must  strike  e\er\  in. in  ;m<l  \\..m;in  as 
soiiud.  This  man  and  iliis  \\oman  \\ere  one.  as  marriage 
now  makes  the  man  and  woman  din-.  And  so  the  narrative 
go«*s  on  lo  suv,  by  way  of  comment,  wliut  has  IMM-II  a!  the 
root  of  tin-  marriage  relation  in  all  time,  vi/..  that  a  man 
shall,  in  marriage,  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  the\  shall  be  mot  one  soul  m.-r«- 
lyi  but  one  Mesh. 

This  lan^ua^e.  still  prescribed  in  the  marriage  ordinance, 
•joes  baek  to  the  very  origin  of  \\oman.  She  was  created 
out  of  a  part  of  th<-  bodih  structure  of  man.  the  part  near 
est  to  his  Inni'l.  This  book  of  Origins,  therefore,  places 
the  woman  as  the  last  and  ultimate  creation.  And  as  all 
creation  was  by  a  continuous  process  of  advancement,  the 
physical  frame  of  woman  and  her  moral  and  spiritual  en 
dowinent  ninst  be  con -i. 'ere  1  ihe  hi^he>i  development  of 
creative  power  and  wisdom. 

This  su^jjestive  narrative  <^oes  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
<»f  the  true  relation  of  man  to  woman.  e\  er\  \\  here  and 
always. 

1.-  Woman  is  not  a  creature  of  an  inferior  order,  as  sin- 
is  almost  universally  conceived  of  in  false  religions  systems 
ami  in  corruptions  of  the  true.  K\en  in  .Mohammedanism, 
woman  is  alwavs  conceived  of  as  a  bein»^  of  an  inferior 
order.  Hut  in  this  narrative  she  is  "bone  of  man's  bone, 
and  Mesh  of  man's  Mesh." 

1'.  ( hie  woman  tor  om-  man.  l'luralit\  of  wives,  and 
the  keeping  of  concubines,  wen-  developments  of  a  fallen 
and  corrupted  condition,  allowed  for  a  time,  in  some,  be 
cause  of  that  verv  corruption.  IJul  the  ^reat  TracluT  t«'s 
titled  that  from  tlt<  hri/imiiiii/  it  \\as  not  so! 

:;. — The  woman  was  to  be  a  companion  to  man.  and  not. 
independent.  She  was  to  keep  him  company,  as  it  was  not 
Hood  for  man  to  be  alone.  Yet  she  \\as  to  be  a  helpmeet, 
and  her  physical  frame  \\hii-li  was  doubtless  from  the 
be^jnnin^  as  it  N  now  and  her  special  mental  aptitudes. 
sufVicienlly  indicate  thai  her  sphere  \\as  with  the  house 
which  was  their  mutual  abode,  \\ith  the  nursing  and  train 
inu  of  children,  with  the  can-  of  the  sick,  and  with  those 
oOices  of  socieiv  and  varied  useluims-.  \\hich  sue  can  IH-I 
form  better  than  the  man.  Thus,  as  the  tirst  Man  and  the 
first  Woman,  this  pair,  in  \\hom  <Iweh  perfei-t  innocence, 
both  having  the  ima^e  of  their  Creator,  and  having  capacity 
to  rule  th<-  world,  and  to  spread  themselves  over  it.  be^an 
that  course  of  human  historv  which  has  had  -«•  nian\ 
strange  di'velopmenis  as  time  rolled  on. 
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objection  has  been  made  to  the  narrative  of  the  taking 
one  rih  from  man  to  form  the  woman,  from  the  fact  that 
the  ribs  of  man  are  symmetrical,  ami  not  defective.  But 
in  that  era  of  supernatural  occurrences,  at  the  beginning, 
I  he  rib  might  have  been  replaced  by  another,  and  so  the 
body  made  perfect.  The  nan-alive  does  not  mention  this, 
but  this  bv  no  means  involves  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  so.  Or,  the  body  of  the  tirst  man  might  have  continued 
in  this  imperfect  condition  without  any  necessity  that 
his  descendants  should  inherit  that  imperfection.  It  is, 
however,  vain  to  speculate.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  mode  of  the  creation  of  the  woman,  while  neither  im 
possible  or  unreasonable,  was  fraught  with  deep  physical 
and  moral  significance.  There  the  narrative  must  be  left, 
for  it  would  make  us  no  wiser  to  tell  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bodily  frame  of  the  man  was  subsequently  re 
stored,  or  whether  it  was  restored,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  at  all. 

That  the  foregoing  conception  of  the  proper  sphere  of 
1  he  man  and  the  woman  respectively  is  true,  is  shown  by 
ine  iiiiiversal  instincts  which  have  been  implanted  in  them, 
f;-om  I  he  moment  they  each  begin  to  act  consciously  as  of 
ihcmseh-es.  Every  wl'e'v  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  hu 
man  race,  we  find  the  child  girl,  without  tuition  or  example, 
naturally  showing  a  fondness  or  inclination  for  dolls.  The 
interest  of  the  young  girl  is  drawn  out  to  her  doll,  as  if 
it  was  a  living  child.  Her  heart  goes  out  to  it,  she  has  all 
i  he  interest  in  it  that  a  mature  woman  has  Kn  the  child 
that  is  born  to  her.  Nature,  another  name  for  the  Almighty 
Creator,  has  stamped  this  instinct  upon  every  girl  that  is 
born  into  the  world:  evidently  that,  whether  with  or  with 
out  a  will  that  may  have  subsequently  been  influenced  by 
training,  there  may  be  dee])  down  in  woman's  nature,  the 
instinct  of  care  for  offspring.  But  with  the  child  boy  it 
i<  absolutely  different.  Xo  boy  ever  cares  for  dolls.  His 
interest  is  for  tools,  for  a  trumpet,  for  a  whip.  Deep  down 
in  the  instinctive  nature  of  the  future  man  is  the  love  of 
rule  over  animals,  the  love  of  labour  by  the  hands,  and  the 
love  of  war. 


C1IA1TKK    IV. 

<>r  THE  OKHJINAL  Co.\i»nin\   ,,r  MAN   IN   TIM:   \V«ii:i.i».  AM> 

or  TIM-:  IAX'ALII  v  IN  WHICH  HI:  WAS  I-I.A«-I;I. 

uv   TIM:   I'KKATOK. 

'lenesis  1 1. --In  tli.-  tirsi  chapter  of  <  Jem-sis  we  have  a 
rapid  and  comprehensive  summary  of  tin-  gradual  devel 
opment,  under  a  creative  will,  of  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
in  it,  and  of  the  Heavenly  llodies.  so  far  as  thev  have  rela 
tion  to  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  In  the  second  chap 
ter  begins  the  history  of  tin-  Human  Kan-,  and.  as  marking 
a  new  relation  of  the  Supreme  P.eing  to  mankind  (for  all 
the  revelation  of  the  Supreme  is  of  his  nhitinn.  and  not  of 
his  oy.sTMcn  a  change  of  name  occurs. 

In  the  lirst  chapter,  whirh  is  occupied  with  the  formation 
of  the  world,  ihe  ('roator  is  simply  the  "All  Powerful. "- 
Ihe  Elohim. — And  this  is  tilting.  The  second  introduces 
another  idea,  that  of  I>i\im-  I'l-ovidenn*  or  <  Jo\  ••rnim-nt. 
continuouslv  operating,  directing,  controlling.  This  new 
id»-a  is  signali/ed  >>y  the  employment  of  a  ne\\  word.  It  is 
not  the  Klohim  simply,  not  the  Supreme  Power.  l»ut  .felio- 
\ah  Khdiim.  rendei-«-d  in  Mnizlisli.  somewhat  iniporfeetly, 
as  the  LORD  <',Oh.  the  word  .lehovah  signifving.  the 
Kternally  Subsist  ing  One.  th.-  rnrhangcable  I  A.M.  N«»th 
ing  rould  be  more  appropriate  to  tin-  beginning  of  tlie 
relation  of  conscious  beings  to  tin-  IHvinity  they  were  to 
serve,  lie  was  to  remain  unchangeable,  while  all  things 
around  them  and  above  them  were  constantly  changing. 

For  this  would  be  the  verv  sure  foundation  of  that  con 
fidence  or  faith,  which  i>  the  essence  of  all  true  relations 
between  man  and  the  Supreme,  and  which  has  been  the 
same  in  all  dispensations,  under  the  old  Testament  as  well 
as  the  New.  The  faith  of  the  godly  man  is  in  an  everlast- 
intrlv  subsisting  and  unchangeable  Almighty  One. 


The  lirst  act  of  the  Sunreme  in  Hi^  relation  to  mankind 
was  to  constitute  the  seventh  period  of  time  as  a  day  of 
rest.  (The  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest.  vi/...  Sabbath,  has 

1 n  incorporated  \\iih  our  Knglisli  tongue,  but  we  use  it 

often  without  thinking  of  its  signification.) 

But  thf  seventh  of  the  days  was  not  only  to  be  a  day 
of  rest,  but  of  Religion  a  day  of  IHvine  IMessing.  s.-t 
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apart  (sanctified,  meaning  separated i  and  made  holy  by 
the  Supreme  Creator,  for  all  time.  The  language  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  conformable  to  this.  For  that  is 
not  primarily  a  command  to  set  apart  the  seventh  day  as 
a  day  of  rest.  The  command  is  to  remember  what  had  been 
instituted  formerly;  which  institution  had  fallen  into  dis 
use  in  the  day  of  bondage,  but  which  the  people  were  now 
to  observe,  being  free.  The  special  force  of  the  command 
is  that  the  rest  day  is  to  be  kept  tfacred. 

This  is  the  first  and  oldest  institution  established 
amongst  mankind,  and  here  we  have  the  account  of  its 
origin.  And  lie  who  so  commanded,  has  made  the  human 
frame,  in  its  capacity  for  work  and  need  of  rest,  to  con 
form  to  this  primitive  institution. 

The  next  act  of  Supreme  wisdom  and  providence  was  to 
assign  to  the  man  and  the  woman  a  suitable  Habitation  an-1 
Employment.  As  to  the  habitation,  being  placed  in  a 
climate  where  clothing  was  not  needed,  a  park  or  paradise 
was  prepared,  replete  with  all  trees  and  plants  needed, 
either  for  beauty  or  for  food.  In  this  Paradise  the  man 
and  woman  were  to  have  their  home,  an  order  of  things 
exactly  corresponding  to  that  which  still  survives  in  the 
instinct  of  mankind  in  all  places.  For,  wherever  man 
attains  to  such  a  position  that  he  can  do  what  he  pleases, 
live  where  and  in  what  style  he  pleases,  he  naturally  sur 
rounds  himself  with  just  such  a  park  or  paradise  as  is 
here  described.  The  instinct  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
man;  all  our  knowledge  of  civilized  man  in  all  ages  and 
countries  shows  that  in  gardens,  lawns  and  parks,  men 
have  taken  delight  from  time  immemoi  ial.  The  hanging 
gardens  of  P>abylon.  the  academic  groves  of  dreece,  the 
luxurious  gardens  of  wealthy  Romans,  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  modern  Europe,  of  England  especially,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  instinct  of  delight  on  the  part  of  mankind  in 
such  scenes  as  those  which  were  specially  prepared  b\  the 
Divine  Creator  for  the  first  man. 

But  the  man  was  not  to  live  in  dreamy  idleness.  Xor, 
as  originally  constituted,  was  he  to  wear  out  his  days  in 
severe  labor.  His  occupation  was  to  dress  and  bee/)  the 
garden;  an  occupation  in  which  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  could  join,  even  as  they  do  to  this  day.  The  delight 
of  woman  is  with  flowers,  to  dress  and  keep  them  she 
loves  to  devote  time.  From  1he  beds  and  conservatories  of 
the  wealthy  down  to  the  cottage  garden  of  the  laborer, 
and  the  window  of  the  dingy  courts  of  a  crowded  city,  we 
see  the  workings  of  the  same  instinct,,  planted  in  the  heart 
of  woman  in  the  paradise  of  first  creation.  And  equally, 
the  civilized  man.  in  leisure,  loves  nothing  so  much  as  t<t 
look  after  the  planting  of  trees,  the  pruning  of  vines,  th* 


laving  oiii  ni  "Tnunds.  tin-  arrani;« -UK-HI  nf  |;i\\n  ami  par\. 
This  is  the  hcau  ideal  of  human  cmplm  ment.  Y«-i  jt  is 
hut  a  rcprndiidinn  <it  MM-  original  work  assigned  !<•  the 
tirsi  man. 

As  in  tin-  exact  Incalilx  «»f  Kdcii.  ii  is  n<n  a  mailer  «»f 
primary  importance.  ex«  cpi  as  ht-ai-in^  on  the  i|Ucsiinn  <.f 
the  accuracy  nf  tin-  llihlical  narrat  i\ e. 

Thai  which  is  a  sure  rim-  in  i  he  lncalil\  is  this— through 
tliis  garden  Mierc  tlnwed  a  rixcr.  which,  after  a  linn-  was 
"parted  and  l»c;-anic  four  In  ads."  Tin-  name  nf  nn«-  nf 
these  suhsisls  In  iliis  day.  \  i/...  tin-  |-'.ii|»hrai«-s.  It  is.  thru. 
In  lh«-  h»-ad  uahTs  nf  iliis  ^rt-al  rivt-r  \\t-  nnisi  hmU  for  ih«- 
Incalitv  <>f  I-',  h  ]•]  N  lliis  licin^  ili»-  nanu-.  imi  nf  th»-  <iard«-n 
or  park.  Inn  nf  a  trad  m-  ir^inn  nf  •  minirv.  |-'m-  tin-  gar 
den  was  in  llic  "  Masici'ii  pail"  nf  |'!d«-n.  Nnw.  fnllnwiu^ 
th«-  Muphra  ics  in  its  smircc.  wr  lind  ii  sjiriii^in^  up  in  the 
hcautiful  hillv  rr^imi  in  the  iM'i^hhnfhnnd  nf  Mmint 
Ararat.  This  nmiiniain  is  «-\  Hem  I  \  in  ih«-  n^ion  inhal'ii«-d 
l»v  lh<-  \c]-v  cai'lii-si  nf  the  rliildi-«-n  <•(  iht-  tii'si  man.  .\fii-r 
lli«-  tlnnd.  MIC  ai-k  tirsi  fmind  a  n-stinu  pla.-c  ..n  its  sides. 
Now.  w»-  find  that,  at  lliis  \ei-\  da\.  the  head  waters  nf  i  he 
three  ji'i-eat  ri\crs  nf  I'ersia  and  Anuenia  alnmsi  tnin-li 
cadi  ntlier  in  Mtis  \ci-\  hill  cnunlrx.  The  Kuphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  \\liYli  fall  inh>  MM-  I'cis'an  <!nlt.  and  Mie  \ra>. 
the  . \ra.\es  nf  the  (Jrccks.  whidi  falls  jnin  i  he  ('aspiaii  Se.i. 
all  rise  there.  The  last  named  makes  a  ^rreai  circuit.  ><r 
rnnipas<.  in  its  course,  and  wmild  cnn-espmid  in  cither  the 
1'isnn  (»r  the  'iilmii  referred  in  in  Mie  eleventh  \crsc  and 
the  fourteenth.  (The  translation.  Kthinpia.  is  \«-r\  mis 
leading,  as  suu^estin^,  llie  cnuntrx  im\\  called  hy  thai  name 
in  Mie  I'pjier  re^imis  nf  the  Nile,  in  Africa.  The  Hcl.rcw 
\vnrd  is  ('usli.  and  is  c\idcnil\  Mn-  ancient  name  nf  mic  nf 

Mie     le^inllS     ill     the     lici^lllinl-llnnd     nf     lll<      <'aspiail     <•'       I '•       • 

Sea.. 

The  fnurlh  i'i\cr  ma\  he  found  in  <mc  «»f  the  nthcr 
hi-anclies  of  the  A  raxes,  or  possihh  nf  Mie  Tigris  m-  Ku 
phrates.  f<»r  all  these  ri\crs  in  Micir  head  \\aiers  ai'c  fmtnd 
in  manv  hrandics. 


Tin:   Dr.\  i:i.Mi-\ir.\T  or   L\\<.r\<.i  . 


The  tirsi  dcliniie  a<  linn  nn  MM-  pail  «>f  man  in  the  histm 
nf  the   race  is  stated   tn  he  the  ^i\in-   <»f  Names  t«.  all   tlie 
animals  and  hirds  tlicn  existing. 

For    Miis    purpnsc    they    wci-c    hmu-hl    h\     I  he    ( 'rca 
some    impulse    unknown     !••    them     «.ru'ulin^     iln-m      tn 
presence    nf    the    man.       I;/*/  " /<" I *»•''• ' '  '"   ' 
rrrnfiD't'.  fliot  ln<4ti>tn    //.v  in  inn. 


4fj  The  Original  (Condition  of  Man  in  the  World. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  discuss  iii  what  tongue  he  spoke, 
nor  what  the  names  were;  nor  whether  the  Hebrew  names 
for  animated  creatures  are  those  then  given.  Nor  is  it  to 
any  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  how  the  fierce  and 
wild  animals  of  the  forest,  or  the  birds  of  the  air,  were 
moved  to  appear  in  quietness  before  Adam.  These  ques 
tions  are  of  no  importance,  for  the  answers  to  them  would 
make  no  man  wiser. 

The  one  point  to  notice  is  that  we  have  an  account  of 
a  man  with  a  perfectly  formed  language,  which  corres 
ponds  with  what  else  is  stated  of  him  as  a  fully  developed 
being,  and  that  he  is  placed,  consciously  to  himself  and 
visibly  to  the  creatures  he  is  to  rule  over,  in  a  position  of 
superiority  and  rule.  Whatever  the  language  may  have 
bi-en,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  names  given  would  ex 
press  the  character  or  quality  of  these  creatures  respective 
ly,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  is  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America  to  this  dav. 


NOTKS     CRITICAL     ANh     KXl'LANATnllY. 

The  prejudice  a-ainst  d,,-  word  Sabbath  \\oiild  Mirely 
die  ii  way  if  its  beautiful  meaning  were  kepi  before  t  he 
mind.  For,  eeriainh.  in  th«-  \\lnde  realm  of  ideas  dien-  in 
scarcely  to  be  found  a  nion-  attractive  one  dial  dial  of 
"Il'-st  after  toil.  The  Sabbath  da  \ .  \\hich  is  sometimes 
thought  ol  as  soinei  hin-  narrow,  bigoted.  |niriianical.  or 
.Uwish.  is  realh  die  II, -si  <hi\,  a  da\  io  b,-  looked  forward 
l"  I'.v  the  intiliiiiide  of  mankind  with  delight.  It  is  a 
beneficent  institution  •.)  di,-  Creator,  and  as  II, •  set  it  apart 
lor  sacred  service,  man  finds  his  hi-hesi  eiijov  ineiii  in 
observing  ii  as  his  Cn-aior  iniended. 


As  TO  'I'm:  <'ui:.\rni;   i;i:si'i\<;  «>\  -iiu;  SI:\I:NIII   l».\\. 

'IMir  iniiiH-roiis  i  li,-ni  i»-«r- ol  iiildiral  writers  on  this  suit 
jcct,  as  wHl  as  die  fai-pin^  fi-itifism  of  nnl»elie\ei-s.  ina\' 
l'<»di  be  passed  l>\  as  imi  wordiv  of  liein^  d\\fh  ii|>oii. 
\\  lial  ran  l»e  ariuallv  inoanl  1^  ili<"  <'reaioi-  nxfiini.  ran  !>e 

!!'•     llioj-e     arlliallv     rolirej\ed      lliail     \V  •  •     rail     II  lldel'sl  a  lid     lll«- 

iiK'diod  of  die  ('ivaior  irnrkiini.  \\  lial  we  ran  understand 
is  dial  a  succession  r.l  jii-riods  of  e\i  raordinar\  jiiiiiin^ 
forth  of  power  on  the  pan  of  die  Supreme  came  to  an 
end  with  die  cn-adon  ,.f  man.  After  dial,  dicn-  undoiild 
«'dly  KUpervcncd  a  condition  of  iMiinparativc  <|uietness  in 
the  forces  of  the  ha  lih;i  Mr  \\orld.  and  a  change  from  die 
>\'o]-k  of  creation  an  I  prc|»araiioii.  io  a  condition  •»!"  orderly 
motion  and  de\e|oinneni. 

The  work  of  rniiscrvntinn.  preserx'al  ion.  and  providenct" 
dien  commenced,  and  dii^  \\ork  has  colilinncd  uilhoiit 
inl'-rmissioii  e\,-r  sim-f. 

Other  develo]>nienis  of  an  e\i  raoi-dinan  «'hararier  in  tli«' 
frame  work  of  I  he  earth  and  the  heavens,  at  some  futiir'- 
period,  are  clearlv  foreshadow  »-d  in  die  New  Tesianienl. 
Hut  tho  tinir  is  not  re\eah-d. 

\\'liat»'Ver    Other    idea     1lia\     lie    rolllierled     with    the    C|-eal<i|' 

ri'Stinj;  on  tile  seventh  day.  il  is  reriain  dial  lie  has  made 
il  the  foundation  for  die  ordinance  dial  is  stamped  on 
man's  constitution.  \\y...  six  da\s  of  \\ork  and  one  da\  «>f 
rest,  and  also  for  tin-  idea  of  special  Messing  for  the  rest 
«i  • 


48  Th'    (h'i<i'nt<tl  ('f»nHfion  uf  Man   in   tli1    \\'orhl. 

Tm:  (  'HAKACTKU  OK  TIIK  <IAIMU-:N  OF  EDK.N. 

The  (Jarden  of  Eden  has  often  been  conceived  <»f  as 
a  small  piece  of  ground  corresponding  somewhat  to  the 
garden  of  a  suburban  villa  of  these  modern  times,  lint 
this  idea  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  narrative. 

The  English  word  "Park."  as  meaning  an  extensive  area 
of  diversified  and  beautiful  grounds,  with  groves  of  trees. 
wide  spreading1  lawns  and  Const  Blades,  and  a  meandering 
river  flowing  through  it.  expanding  into  one  or  more  lakes — 
such  a  park  as  that  of  !»lenheim.  or  Chatsworth,  or  Wind 
sor — this  would  correspond  with  the  idea  of  the  original 
narrative.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  Eternal  Supreme 
planted  this  park — as  a  wealthy  father,  in  these  days,  may 
plant  and  lay  out  grounds  for  a  favorite  son.  And  the 
region  in  which  it  was  situated  is  certainly  one  of  the 
loveliest  hills  and  vallevs  on  (he  fare  of  the  earth. 


The  last  verse  of  the  second  chapter  gives  us  the  origin 
of  Marriage. — The  condition  of  primitive  innocence  of  the 
first  man  and  woman  is  spoken  of.  and  it  is  in  these 
ferms: — 

"  The  man  and  ///*  /r/'/V  were  naked  and  not  ashamed" 
—It  is  not  the  man  and  the  woman  simply.  The  Divine 
Spirit,  inspiring  and  controlling  this  record,  caused  this 
to  be  the  revelation—  that  the  relation  between  the  two 
was  that  of  husband  and  wife — the  only  permanently  hon 
orable  and  satisfactory  basis  of  any  union  beween  man 
and  woman  to  the  end  of  time. 


<  inn-sis,  Chapter  III.      Th.-i-,.  is  nothing  ,,„„.,.  m.t.-v\..rthv 

III    lll.-sr    earh     eha  pi  ,-rs.    -i\ili-    ;ill    arroiml     as    lli,-\     ,1,,.    ,,'f 

lllr  "I'i^'m  of  iln-  world  ;in.l  ih,.  things  in  ji.  than  thdr 
}M-rt,-ri  correspondence  \\iih  ih«-  siai«-  of  tiling  immd  in 
tin-  wurld  as  now  knoun.  a>  \\.-ll  as  with  whal  lias  IMM-H 
re.-orded  in  liim-s  pa>i.  Tin-  \\orld  jisdf  is  as  iln-inn  de 
scrii  <-d.  so  is  (In-  condition  ..|  \.-u,-iald«-  and  annual, -il  lif,-, 
•'•'id  so  is  the  iritural  life  <»!'  man  and  \\mnan. 


Thai  men  and  women  an-  no\\  in  a  condition  in  \\hidi 
Hiei-e  is  Hindi  moral  \vronjf-dojng,  more  or  less  lla^iant; 
trom  the  simjde  wronji.  which,  though  coiiseii»usl\  e\il 
Jo  him  who  commits  ii.  \.-i  does  not  injure  another,  to 
the  crime<  oi'  vitdence.  lust,  and  fraud,  which  l»rinu  mis,-r\ 
untold  to  families  and  coinniunii  i«-s  all  ar»-  \\  ,-l  I  aware 
of  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Ii    is   so    in    eivili/.ed    comnninii  i»-s.    and    it    is   »-\.-n    more 
so  in   the  nncivili/ed   and    l»arl»arous.   \\lio.   though   children 
of  naiure,  are  tainted  l»\   e\er\    \icc  and  crime  thai    diara. 
I'-ri/.'-    mankind    in    tin-    most    corrupt    coinniunii  ies.      And 
thai    this    has    lieen    so    in    all    former    times    and    a^«-s.    iln- 
historv  of  the  doinjj  <d'   nn-n   .in<l    \\onn-n   of  f\,-i\    <«ninir\ 
hears   onl\     loo   sad    \\ilness. 

Tin-  hislorv  (»f  the  \\»»rld  is  imi  indeed  \\holl\  a  history 
of  \vronp-doinjj,  for.  il  so.  the  rac«-  \\oiild  ha\«-  lieen  pro 
l»aldv  ex  term  ina  ted  d\  violence  and  \  ice.  llui  \\ron^ 
doiii;:.  pri\ale  and  |nildic.  has  permeated  all  the  actions  of 
men  and  women  in  all  a^es  of  history  In  Christian  times, 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  fact  that  cnnfession  ,»f 
\\  roii^ -doin^.  li\  speech,  thought,  and  action  is  constantly 
kepi  hefore  those  u  ho  einhrace  the  ('hristiaii  faith.  The 
whole  scope  of  the  Christian  religion  is  t«i  deliver,  to  *tin. 
as  ii  is  t  hei ih iij jca  1 1  \  expressed,  men  and  women  from  the 
^uill  of  wi-on^-doiny:.  from  iis  natural  and  rev«*ali§d  con 
se.iuences.  and  also  from  tin-  power  of  e\il  n\er  ih.-  \\ill 
and  disposition.  Anioii^  non  Christ  ians.  heatlii-n  and  nn 
I.elievers.  wron.i:  doin^.  tlioiiuli  noi  uni\  ersall\  a.kno\\ 

ma  Her  of  fart . 


^  The  Oriyiii  of  Ecll  in  Uic  World. 

How  this  came  to  be  is,  of  all  mysteries  and  anomalies, 
the  greatest  and  most  terrible.  Jt'  we  theorize  on  the  sub 
ject  we  may  imagine — 

Hither  that  man  was  so  created  in  the  beginning;  or  thai 
it  1ms  been  a  matter  of  evolution  and  development;  or  that 
the  things  we  call  evil  are  really  not  evil,  but  have  no 
moral  quality  at  all,  being  simply  developments  and  mani- 
festions  of  human  nature.  In  fact,  that  there  is  no  mon- 
moral  blame  in  a  man  being  cruel  and  murderous  than 
there  is  in  a  tiger  killing  his  prey.  Nature,  it  may  be 
maintained,  is  always  right.  \\  hat  needs  to  be  changed 
is  not  the  human  heart,  but  human  conceptions  and  judg 
ments — then  there  will  (ease  all  uncharitable  fretting 
about  what  we  foolishly  think  to  be  the  wrong-doing  of 
the  world.  This  theory,  strange  as  it  is,  has  been  put  forth 
by  certain  philosophic  thinkers. 


The  first  of  these  theories  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
revelation  as  to  the  origin  of  man.  For  man  was  included 
amongst  the  things  that  were  pronounced  good.  Indeed, 
after  the  creation  of  man,  the  judgment  was  emphasized . 
and  we  read  for  the  first  time,  that  (Sod  pronounced  all 
created  things  very  good.  And  it  is  only  agreeable  to 
reason  that  it  should  be  so.  \Ve  cannot  conceive  thai  a 
being  created  writh  moral  character  and  instincts,  by  a 
Being  of  absolute  perfection,  should  be  created  corrupt  and 
depraved  from  the  beginning.  (Keason,  however,  is  not; 
always  a  sure  guide  in  those  matters.  But  revelation  is.i 

The  second  theory  is  as  little  defensible  as  the  first.  For 
all  evolution  and  development  is  but  a  perpetual  opening 
up  of  what  was  in  the  germ  at  the  beginning.  If  moral 
corruption  and  propensity  to  wrong  was  developed  by 
simple  evolution,  then  the  moral  corruption  was  there  in 
I  he  beginning,  in  germ  and  power.  Thus  we  arrive  by  a 
different  way  to  the  result  which  has  already  been  shown 
to  be  contrary  both  to  revelation  and  the  natural  reason  of 
things. 

The  third  is  contrary  to  every  instinct  and  feeling  known 
to  human  beings.  And  one  cannot  but  think  that  if  its 
advocates  were  subjected  to  some  practical  test,  such  as 
personal  ill-treatment:  if.  for  example,  they  were  violently 
assaulted,  if  their  houses  were  broken  into  and  their  goods 
stolen;  if  the  honor  of  the  family  were  invaded  by  the 
seduction  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter;  they  could  not  avoid 
sharing  in  those  universal  feelings  of  indignation  against 
the  wrong-doer,  of  grief  and  anguish  at  the  wrong,  and  of 
that  deep  desire  for  punishment  and  redress  which  are 
universal  amongst  mankind.  It  is.  indeed,  only  grave  trif- 
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liiitf  with  a  terrible  subject  Io  s:n  ,|lat  ,,„.,,.  is  |ln  ,.u|  m 
murder,  fraud,  drunkenness,  adultery  ,„•  .,IIX  ,„!„.,.  (lf  ,,„. 
manifold  develnpincntM  of  what  m  ii,,.nln^\  is  .-ailed  sin 

But  now.  it  hrin-  well  understood  that' evil  exists  as  a 
matter  of  fan  in  human  nature  and  the  world,  that  ft 
alwavs  has  been  so.  s  ,  far  as  all  historv  speaks.  ,-\ni  apart 
from  revelation,  and  the  rerord  hein-  that  tin-  tirst  man 
and  woman  W.-K-  created  vn  \  -nod  and  perfectly  innocent. 
Jt  becomes  a  question  of  profound  interest,  how  and  whni 
siK-li  a  <-han-v  took  pla.-.-.  fn-n,  ih,-  on«-  rondiiion  i,,  il,,- 
othi-r.  a  rliaiiy.-  amounting  n,  ;,  ,-aiast  i-oplu-  .m,l  moi.il 
revolul  ion 

The   narrative  of   the   third   .-haph-r   is    the  aiisu.-i. 

As  a  preliminary  it  is  recorded  il,;,i  ;,  Vn-v  n-markald.- 
'1'ree  was  to  he  found  iii  the  pirden  ihe  t  i-ee  of  knowledge 

Of       n,MM|       ;,,H|       ,.x-i|  ;|IH|       ,1,.,,        ,,,       ,||is       ,,.,.,.      .,!,,,,,.      ((t       ;|||       ,[j(. 

tn-es  of  the  garden  \\;is  attached  a  prohiliit  ion  and  a 
penalty. 

The  man  and  the  woman  \\.-re  «  «'iiimanded  not  to  e.n 
of  its  fruit  --not  even  to  touch  it  with  the  warning  that 
in  the  da_\  thev  ate.  they  would  "/«•»//'//  tn  <li<"  ilie^in  to  die 
is  phe  true  translation).  It  is  vain  to  enquire  for  what 
reason  the  Supremely  Wise  and  (lood  should  institute  ihis 
test;  why  He  should  not  have  placed  them  in  such  a  posi 
tion  that  they  could  not  do  wronir.  To  imagine  reasons  for 
what  the  Infinitely  Wise  and  Hood  chose  to  do.  Imi  the 
reason  for  which  He  did  not  choose  to  j^ri\e.  is  «>nl\  t«» 
"darken  counsel  without  knowledge."  Such  speculation- 
are  as  \ain  as  \\ould  lie  those  of  a  little  child  as  to  some 
far-reaching  and  impuriani  action  of  a  father  who  \\,i-> 
I'rime  Minister  of  Kn^laml.  Tln-i-e  are  some  things  \M- 
must  he  content  not  to  know,  and  this  i*.  one  of  them. 

Hut  \\hat  we  can.  \\ilhtnit  dillicultx.  understand,  is  the 
ii.iiinx  ,•  in  which  this  prohibit  ion  was  used  as  an  in-t  ruim-nt 
of  temptation.  l»v  a  l»ein^r  \\ln>se  pin-pose  ii  \\as  to  h-mpt. 
Though,  in  their  theoretical  aspect,  the  things  record. -d  in 
ihis  chajiter  are  imp*  net  raid  \  m\  sterioiis.  \et.  u  hen  the> 
are  regarded  in  a  practical  li^hl.  they  are  full  of  the  deepest 
instruction,  /'or  ////.v  t<  nifihitinn  /.v  in  i.v.v* /»/•«•  <nnl  Huhntnni'i1 
<i  /nrfn-f  hf/ir  of  nil  h  in i>lul ion*,  nntl  of  (tn  ir<m  in  irhi<h  « 
/^/>.vr.v  /v////  rir/in  uiul  rirtihnh  nn-  bi'niiyht  iifnnt. 


The    nan-ative    is    of   a    creature   .ailed    in    thi-    na 
a     Sei-pent.   who   was    the    most     sul.th-     ci-eatuie    in    ,-x 
nice,  and     who.    l.y    his    action.    i<    ween     to    he 
evil    and    antagonistic 
world.      This    ereahm 
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Tin-  Origin  of  Eril  in  the  World. 


of  those  who  had  recently  been  created,  for  all  these  had 
been  pronounced  good;  aud  iione  of  these  mere  creaiures 
could  have  had  the  subtle  intelligence  displayed  in  this 
nan-alive.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  now,  and  perhaps 
always  have  been,  endowed  with  an  instinct  of  cunning 
such  as  is  needed  to  lie  in  wait  for  prey;  but  the  intelli 
gence  of  the  narrative  is  specifically  of  that  higher  order 
thai  is  the  property  of  man  alone,  or  of  creatures  of  a 
superior  order  to  man. 


That  such  a  being  had  existed  previously  we  are  not 
expressly  informed  in  the  narrative.  But  the  inference 
from  i  lie  facts  of  the  nan-alive  is  irresistible,  that  this 
serpent  was  no  ordinary  creature,  but  a  manifestation  of  a 
being  of  another  order.  As  Scripture  always  throws  light 
on  Scripture,  we  have,  in  other  places,  sufficient  indications 

not  such  as  to  gratify  curiosity  or  intellectual  enquiry- 
bul  to  show  that  this  serpent  was  in  reality  a  manifestation 
of  "i  hat  Old  Serpent  the  />w/;o/o.v,"  Devil,  the  enemy  of 
Cod  and  man.  the  great  tempter  and  moral  destroyer 
of  mankind.  Here  again,  intellectually,  we  are  in  a  re 
gion  of  profound  mystery.  How  such  a  being  as  the 
Diabolos  or  Devil,  of  high  intelligence  and  profound 
dissimulation,  came  into  existence,  or  came  to  be  what 
lie  was.  we  have  only  very  faint  hints  of  in  Scripture. 
The  clearest  of  these  hints  is  that  contained  in  the 
Kpistle  of  .hide  (.hide  \.  III.  viz..  that  1  here  were  angels 
who  "kepi  not  their  first  estate"  lor  princedom,  as  the 
<ireek  rather  signifies)  but  were  cast  down  into  dark 
ness  until  the  great  day.  I>ut  how  or  why  this  came  to  be, 
the  Holy  (Ihosf  has  not  revealed.  Scripture,  both  in  the 
old  Testament  and  the  New,  reveals  to  us  the  Chief  of 
I  hese  fallen  princes  as  being  able  to  manifest  himself  on  the 
earth,  tempting  men  to  evil. 

But  why  these  fallen  beings  were  allowed  to  manifest 
themselves  on  earth  at  all  is  again  an  impenetrable  mys 
tery. 

But  when,  passing  from  intellectual  speculation  as  to 
the  cause,  we  come  to  look  at  and  consider  what  we  know 
as  matters  of  common  experience  and  facts  of  history,  our 
knowledge,  and  all  authentic  records  of  the  lives  of  men. 
harmonize  with  the  Divine  record  as  shewing: 

First.-  That  there  /.v  a  mysterious  power,  out  of  our 
selves,  which  makes  for  unrighteousness;  suggesting  evil, 
putting  it  attractively  to  the  senses  and  passions  of  men 
and  women,  drawing  them  on.  generally  most  insidiously 


and    by   stealthy   approaches,    to    M,,.    harboring   of  «-\il    in- 
trillion  or  the  commission  of  evil  deeds: 

Second.— That  men  and  women  who  ha\e  fallen  under 
the  power  of  evil  mi.-.-,  an-  in  danger,  unless  the  ,-ul  i.s 
checked  from  a  higher  sour.  e.  of  falling  again,  tin-  on,-  act 
tending  to  become  a  habit. 

Tliird.— That  when  the  hal.ii  of  evil  lias  been  established 
the  person  under  its  inlliieiice  tends  to  become  a  tempt«>r 
of  others,  an  instrument  of  the  -real  Tempter  to  work  his 
purposes. 

These  things  are  farts  of  universal  experience. 
Now   let    us  see   what    may   l»e  the  practical   thought    sug 
gested   I »y   tliis   unique   narrative. 

And.  to  liegin.  is  there  any  reason  in  the  selection  of  a 
HIM* pent  ;is  the  creature  to  be  the  medium  of  temptation. 

ill  .Many  creatures  of  the  serpeni  tril»e  are  e\trem.-lv 
beautiful.  If  we  rid  ourselves  of  associations  connect,.! 
with  serpents,  we  cannot  but  see  in  the  \ariousl\  colored 
and  shining  form  a  creature  whose  l»eaiitv  is  remarkable. 
i-i  i's  motions  are  lieauliful.  and  iis  ajipi-oach  silent  an«l 
insidious.  The  curves  of  ils  motion  follow  the  very  "line 
of  lieauty"  of  painters.  Its  approach  through  grass  or  lea\<-s 
is  indeed  so  insidious  that  the  provorlt  "a  snake  in  the 
grass"  is  used  to  express  an  enemy  in  amlmsh. 

In    all    these   respects    lh«'   serpent    is   admiraMv    titled    to 
express   and    symbolise    the    manner    in    which    e\il    is    pre 
sented   in   temptation,      h    comes   in  an   aitrartm-  foi-m;  at 
tractive,  that    is.  to  the  propensities,  passions,  or  tendencies 
of  the   pei-son    templed.      It    generally   steals   into    the   mind 
insidiously;  quietly   and   unsuspected.      And.   just    as  a   ven 
omous   serpent    has  a   deadly   liiie  01-   stroke,   so.  e\il    in   iis 
ultimate  etVed.  in  the  oi-der  of  hivine  government,  is  deadly 
to  the   soul. 


Proceeding  with  the  narralive.  ii  is  us«-less  to  speculate 
or  reason  upon  I  he  question,  how  could  I  he  serpeni  speak 
to  the  woman.  Il  is  sulVn  ient  to  sa\.  we  do  not  know,  for 
it  has  not  been  revealed.  And  we  ha\e  a  riL.rhl  to  say.  if 
wo  did  know,  we  would  be  no  wiser  for  all  the  practical 
issues  of  life  and  conduct.  HIM.  if  \\>'  consider,  insiead  ol 
liow  the  serpeiM  roiild  speak,  \\hal  this  inyHterioiis  creature 
ftn'nl.  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  \ery  practical  issues  of 
life  and  conduct  an-  before  us. 

The  narrative  is  of  tin-  first  woman  of  tin-  race,  who  was 
under  a  Divine  prohibition  again*!  doing  a  certain  thing, 
on  penal!  v  of  death.  The  mode  of  procedure  of  the  nubile 
and  cunning  being  who  was  to  tempt  her  to  dinobedience 
will  reward  consideration. 

4 


5-1  Tin:  (Jriyin  of  AY/7  in  the  World. 

The  lirst  word  was  the  insinuation  of  Doubt!  "Arc  you 
suit-?  ran  it  he  so;  that  you  are  prohibited  from  eating 
of  i  he  fruit  of  this  tree?*  Does  it  seem  reasonable;  that  il;s 
fruit  should  be  there,  that  its  fruit  should  be  within  reach, 
thai  is  should  be  so  fair  to  the  eye,  and  yet  that  you  cannot 
eat  of  it.  Surely  it  must  not  be  so?"  The  answer  of  the 
woman,  at  iirst,  was  a  simple,  open,  and  honest  attirmation 
that  the  prohibition  was  there,  and  in  force.  Even  in  the 
first  words  spoken  there  was  running  on  the  one  side  ami 
simplicity  on  the  other — an  exact  picture  of  the  course  of 
temptation  as  it  has  been  in  the  world  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  it  prevails  in  our  time  and  day. 

The  Kvil  Creature,  having  opened  up  a  conversation, 
and  induced  the  woman  to  listen,  proceeds  to  bold  denial. 
The  threatened  consequences  will  not  follow!  "Ye  shall 
not  surely  die!"  On  the  contrary,  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
will  open  your  eyes!  You  will  understand  things  of  which 
you  now  know  nothing.  Your  capacity  and  powers  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  You  will  rise  into  a  higher  scale  of 
being.  You  will  become  like  gods!  The  deep  subtlety  of 
all  this  will  be  more  apparent  as  we  know  the  more  of  the 
course  of  temptation  as  it  alleets  men  and  women  now. 
It  is  the  very  same  thing  that  is  said,  sometimes  insinuated 
by  those  mysterious  avenues  to  the  human  soul,  which  are 
as  real  as  they  are  beyond  comprehension;  sometimes  ac 
tually  spoken,  in  low  and  dark  mutteriugs,  by  one  human 
being  to  another,  when  man  or  woman  becomes  an  agent 
of  the  Tempter  ami  speaks  his  thoughts  to  a  more  simple 
and  virtuous  soul.  It  is  always  so,  "Come  with  us;  we  will 
show  you  something  of  Life!"  It  is  life  in  some  higher 
form  than  you  have  known  before.  It  is  a  higher  develop 
ment.  It  is  a  broader  experience,  enlarging  understanding; 
and  with  enlarged  understanding  will  come  increased  rapa 
city,  power  and  liberty.  You  will  be  emancipated  from  th>> 
miserable  restraints  of  conventional  rule,  and  become  free, 
even  as  the  gods  and  higher  beings  are  free. 

Thus  has  many  a  son  of  Adam,  and  many  a  daughter  of 
Eve,  been  seduced,  and  has  found  out,  too  late,  that  the 
knowledge  of  evil  by  experience  does  not  tend  <o  elevation 
but  to  degradation ;  that  there  are  things  it  is  better  not 
to  know  by  experience,  the  memory  and  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  better  blotted  out  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

The  words  of  the  Kvil  Creature  were  so  spoken  as  to 
enter  the  woman's  soul  and  produce  reflection.  And  then, 
even  as  it  isnow.il  was  seen  that  'she  who  parleys  is  lost.' 

This  insinuation  of  direct  opposition  to  the  Supreme  \Yill 


*  Doubt  as  to  the  Divine  will — as  to  whether  the  Supreme  did  really 
ppe.uk  in  the  Word  is  a  common  feuture  of  the  scepticism  of  modern  days 
with  those  who  acknowledge  u  .Supreme  Ruler  of  events. 


should  have  been  met  by  an  instinctive  recoil,  bv  a  risin-' 
up  of  loyalty  in  the  heart,  by  ihe  command  lo  ihe  creature 
Hejjone! 

Kut  the  woman  parleyed:  she  considered  ihe  fatal  .iu.-> 
lion,  shall  1  disobey  or  not'.' 

And  now.  in  her  considerai  ion,  (he  working  ,,f  ,)„.  f.,,.,| 
virus  of  lemjitaiion  is  seen. 

The   woman   saw    that    ihe  tree   was 

1 .   < lood   for  food. 

1*.    IMeasant    to   the  eves. 

.'!.    I  >esirable  to  make  \\  ise. 

These  thoughts  col-re  p  .nd  closely  wii  h  the  ihre,  i,,|,; 
development  of  evil  as  written  bv  tie  Apostle  John  dsi 
John,  L'-Hli. 

(lood  for  food.      The  lust   of  the  llesh. 

IMeasant    to  the  eye.- -The  lust   of  the  eves. 

Desirable   to    make    wis,-.      The   pride   of    life. 

Thus  the  bail  is  displaced,  in  alluring  fascination,  before 
the  simple  soul:  as  the  same,  in  substance,  has  been  dN 
played  to  millions  of  souls  since. 

And  alas!  the  allurement  was  too  strong.  She  fell  be 
neath  the  wiles  of  the  T<-mpter  and  dixob.-v.-d.  taking  th«- 
fruit  and  eating  it.  Kul  thus  entered  into  her  soul  and 
lodged  there. 

lint  alas!  how  this  experience  corresponds  wiih  another 
well-known  and  universal  development.  /'«/c/7/.v  <l>  <•»  n\>is 
(ii-inii,  says  the  wise  proverb  of  the  Ancients.  r,-il.-.  im- 
universal  experience.  The  descent  to  evil  is  rapid  and  eas\. 
The  \voman.  having  done  evil,  becomes  h'-rself  a  tempi 
ress  to  evil.  She  gave  lo  her  husband:  ami  he  did  ,-ai  al-o. 

That  such  a  disastrous  fall  should  be  so  brought  about  is 
perhaps  the  most  mvsterioiis  part  of  this  terrible  narrative. 

In  his  case,  no  resistance,  no  considerai  ion.  is  recorded. 
Whatever  of  persuasion  on  In-r  pan.  or  of  consideration  ..r 
hesitation  on  his.  perhaps  of  a  lir-i  refusal,  lln-n  <.f  pres 
sure,  then  of  more  consideration.  th«-n  of  tin-  working,  per 
haps,  of  a  chivalrous  resolution  lo  ,li<-  with  her  if  ihe\ 
wore  to  begin  to  die  of  all  ihis  if  anv  -.iich  course  of 
thought  transpired,  mil  a  line  is  written.  Tin-  woman  gave, 
and  t  he  man  I  ool.  a  ml  a  i  ••. 

So  they  both  disobeved.  Hot  h  allied  themsehes  \\ith 
the  Kvil  ( 'feature  against  the  Supreme  UeiiiL'.  the  Aulho:- 
of  their  existence. 

Again  il  has  lo  be  said,  thai  speculation  is  vain  as  to 
how  such  a  thinLr  could  come  about  in  the  case  of  two  per 
feet  I  v  innocent  creatures.  <Jod  has  not  seen  til  to  tell  us 
more  than  it  is  for  our-  highest  wisdom  to  know.  I'.ui  thi* 
Tie  has  told  us  for  our  instruction  and  our  warning.  Tin- 
Test  would  onlv  satisfy  intellectual  ciiriosilv  or  im-iaphy 
sical  speculation. 


NOTES   CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

1.    OF  THE   CONDITION  OF   I*N<  'I  VILI/IID   HACKS  OF   MANKIND. 

The  notion  1hal  tin.1  uncivilized  races  of  men  are  in  u 
condition  of  primitive  innocence  and  simplicity  is  dispelled 
by  actual  knowledge  of  the  races  and  people  that  have 
existed  on  the  earth  during  the  time  that  travel  and  ad 
venture  have  made  us  acquainted  with  them. 

The  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  North  American 
Continent  are  distinguished  as  much  by  revolting  cruelties 
and  murderous  passions  and  lusts  as  they  are  by  extraor 
dinary  capacity  for  life  in  the  woods,  plains,  and  rivers 
in  which  their  lot  has  been  cast.  They  know  little,  until 
1  aught  by  Christians,  of  true  moral  obligations.  Each  is  a 
law  to  himself — or  his  tribe  is  a  law  to  him.  But  that  law 
is  in  many  respects  a  law  of  murder,  lust,  deceit,  treachery, 
and  absolute  want  of  humanitv. 


The  history  of  the  New  England  and  Canadian  settle 
ments,  as  well  as  the  settlements  of  more  southerly  regions, 
ami  other  parts  of  this  great  continent,  all  confirms  the 
irmh  that  the  savage  races  in  their  primitive  condition 
were  not  in  a  condition  of  innocence,  but  of  depravity. 

The  condition  of  the1  native  people  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa  is  similar  to  this.  Whatever  wrongs — and  their 
wrongs  have  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance — they  may 
have  suffered  or  are  suffering,  the  original  condition  of 
these  numerous  tribes,  by  universal  testimony,  was  that 
of  depravity  and  wickedness.  As  with  the  negro  races 
of  the  central  regions,  so  with  the  Catfres,  Hottentots 
and  numerous  oilier  aboriginal  tribes  and  nations  of  the 
continent.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  found  living  in 
a  condition  of  innocence,  whore  crime,  cruelty  and  blood 
shed  wore  unknown,  where  love  and  peace  prevailed,  where 
the  common  law  was  honestly  and  fairly  administered, 
where,  in  a  word,  the  law  of  the  second  table  of  the  com 
mandments  was  the  rule  of  life. 

Such  a  state  has  been  dreamed  of  by  poets,  and  imagined 
by  metaphysical  philosophers  who  denied  the  Christian 
faith.  But  actual  knowledge  has  dispelled  the  dream. 

For,  as  with  North  America  and  Africa,  so  it  wras  with 
the  Australasian  continent  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Creator  in  these  regions  has  wrought  out  scenes  of 


unrivalled  beantv.  An.l  if  ii  we,e  tnie  ,II;M  ,1,,.  |,,.au,ifn| 
111  nature  softens,  refines  and  ele\ah-s  /„  r  *<-.  j|,,.,,  ,}„. 
tril.es  upon  whom  lor  ap-s  the  beauties  of  these  ^n.-haniiii.' 
i"i:mii>  have  operated,  should  have  become  refined  vim* 
<"i*.  and  elevated  in  a  vi-r\  hi-h  decree. 

I:M|    Ill('   t1'1"1'    is;    '!'••"    nowhere  on    the   ,-ai-ih    ha\,-   il,.-re 
l"'<'!1    """•<'    li'HTilde    developments    of    wickedness    than    in 
these  paradises  of  heanlv.      \I  M!  der.  ami   ,  annil.alisn.    and 
!USI      ''"'    "'"*i    di-vilish    .-nirhirs,    il,,-    m,,si    iwoliin-    in 
iqilitii*s      iii.s  was   found    to   (,.-   i|,,.  rmiditimi    \\li.-n    ih«-  \,-il 
was  liM.-d  and   tin-  inhal. itants  of  these  h.\e!\    n-ionx  ii,si 
ll<'r:!I"(1    l<n"wn.      IJesiuiv    r«Tiaiiil\    did    noi    s<.l!.-n.    for    in 
Ihese  paradises  ..f  l.eantv,  the  heai-ts  ol   m.-n   \\ei-e  haid  I..- 
\  <»nd  r;iiicci»i  ion. 


!  h<-  \  ice--  a :id  crimes  of  nn-n  in  ci\  ili/ed  ronni  i'i«-s.  \\  h«-«  h.-;- 
li\  iii.i:    iii    i,Lrmii-am-e  of  C.,,1.   or   in    su.-h    p  -i-\  .-i  i.-.!    and   .-or 
rnj»ted    forms  of  lielief  a^  had    no  moral    inilu,-ii.-.-  over  .-on 
•  Inn.    h.-ive    ln-en    i|iiiic    a ^    d«'\ilisld\     \\ii-Ki-il.    i-annilialism 

alnne    exeepted. 

Tile    colllcll!  Jon     lias    SollM-l  iim-x    IM-.-H     ill:;!     tin-    !iia--!!!'J    of 

men  and  \\<M;HMI  in  nnnaiural  condiiion^  :;i  «-iiii-<  h  ^  IHM-II 
jn-rnnntalde  !'«n-  I!K-  wickedness  of  «-i\  ili/.ai  ion ;  and  that 
in  ;i  state  of  nature,  men  and  WOUMMI  \\<>uld  !»••  innocfiii. 
The  li^Iit  (,f  trnili  dispels  tln-sr  thcori'-s.  and  shous  m«-n 
and  women,  in  a  stale  id'  naiui-*-.  i,>  In-  as  \il<-  and  on 
demnalde  as  the  most  uitcrlv  d«-prav«-d.  d«-ni/.«-ns  of  am-i«-ni 
Rome,  or  of  m<»d<-rn  I'aris.  London,  or  .\t-\\  ^'ork. 


'J.    As    -|'<  i    -1'in:     |'I:I\I.M:V    (••MMM-'N    «>r    -rni:     A\'.i:t>     \\ii" 

KTI'T    NOT    Till-:!!:     I'llIS'l'    I  iST.VI'l !.    TIH.IK    I'AI.I..    AM'     AS     1<» 

SATAN.   TIII:M:    I'I:IN«  i:. 

IJevelal  ion  as  to  all  this  is  almost  \\holl\  sih-nt.  \\'ho 
was  this  "prince  of  the  pouers  of  the  air."  this  a\vfnl  spiri' 
working  in  I  lie  children  of  disobedience?  \\hat  his  original 
condition,  and  how  could  lie  po<sild\  fall  from  il'.' 

What  would  not  men.  from  an  intel  le,  i  nal  point  of  \  j.-w. 
j,ri\e  to  know  :«!!  l!;i>'.' 

lint  rni  hoiin.'  \\'hal  Lrood  \\diild  it  do  an\  man  to  know? 
To  know  how  il  came  aliont  I  hat  > 

is  of  no  importance  to  mankind.      I'.nt    i"  kno\\    hmr  tin   ///* 
t?nni  <iii<l  imninii   fell  is  of  infinite  importance! 

it  is  of  the  first  impMi'tance  for  men  to  know  that  such  \ 
l»eip.-  as  Satan  has  existed,  and  that  lie  still  exists.  Ami  it 


:"'8  The  Ori'/in  of  AY//  in  the  \\"<>r!<L 

is  of  the  first  importance  that  men  and  women  should  know 
sr.nicient  of  liis  wiles,  devices,  and  methods  to  enable  them 
to  guard  against  ihem.  And  this  much  the  Supreme  Kuler 
of  men  has  fully  revealed. 

And  not  only  has  He  fully  revealed  it  in  Ihe  writings  of 
prophets  and  wise  men  of  old  time",  but  He  has  given  a 
striking  example,  in  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament, 
how  such  cunning  temptations  are  lo  le  met  and 
overcome.  For,  as  Satan  tempted  and  overcame  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  tirst  mau  and  woman, 
so  he  tempted,  hut  inix  orerconic,  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  Second  Man.  the  Lord  from  Heaven!  And  as  the 
laws  of  spiritual  existence1  appear,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
to  be  as  certain  and  fixed  as  the  laws  of  material  existence, 
we  find  that  the  method  of  Satan's  temptation  in  the 
second  case  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  in  the  first. 

\Ylion  the  man,  rhrist  .Jesus,  was  led  up  to  be  tempted 
of  the  Devil:  (.Matthew  IV.) 

ll')  There  is  first:— 

The  insinuation  of  doubt!  //'  thou  be  the  Son  of  (Jod? 
This  addressed  to  the  human  nature  of  a  weak  and  sutfering 
man.  surest s  the  unreason  of  weakness  and  suffering  as 
a  concomitant  of  a  Divine  l»eing;  and  is  therefore  a  su ^'pies- 
lion  of  doubt  as  to  his  being  Divine  in  reality.  An  insidious 
undermining  of  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  would  have  destroyed  the  power  of  .Jesus 
to  accomplish  mighty  works,  and  be  the  Redeemer  of  man 
kind.  Such  a  thing  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  as  possible. 
But  this  was  doubtless  the  object  of  the  subtle  adversary. 
It  corresponds  closely  with  the  doubt  suggested  in  Kve. 
Hath  (Jod  said?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  lie  who 
loves  you  should  debar  you  from  partaking  of  such  beauti 
ful  and  luxurious  fruit  as  this? 

i-l  There  is  an  appeal  to  the  natural  desire  of  the  llesh. 
Thou  art  weak  and  hungry.  Thou  needest  food,  ('omman'.1. 
then,  that  these  stones  become  food! 

This  was,  in  effect,  an  insidious  temptation  to  self-in 
dulgence  iin  a  highly  rarefied  form).  Although  it  was  only 
bread,  yet  in  a  weak  state  of  the  body,  the  result  of  long 
fasting,  the  longing  for  simple  bread  may  become  as  great 
a  passion,  and  as  purely  a  "lust'  of  the  flesh"  as  the  lust 
after  wine  in  a  man  living  in  sensuality.  A  case  is  known 
to  the  writer  of  a  Titan  who.  at  one  crisis  of  his  life,  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  continued  fasting,  in  the  shape  of 
absolute  abstinence,  as  a  duty;  but  who,  in  moments  of 
extreme  bodily  weakness  and  pain,  had  such  a  longing  for 
bread  that  it  became  irresistible.  Again  and  again,  lie 
was  overcome  by  this  longing,  and  partook  of  most  simple 
food  at  a  time  when  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  partake 


The  (tritjin  o/'  AY//  in  lli>    \\drl<l.  ,y.» 

of  food  at   all.   the  action  bein^   followed  by  as  iinirh   tor 
ture  of  Sflf-condeiiinatiou  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  drunken 
ness  or  adultery,      lie  recorded  acts  of  \\hai    In-  called  ••d,-. 
bauchery"    in    his   journal,    sin-li    debam  IMT\     IM-JII^    simplv 
the   partaking  (d    I  he  most    simple  form  of  food    in  appease 
the  cravings  of   liun^rr.      All    iliis    uas   the  result    of  a  dis 
cased   condition   of   the   spiritual   conscjent-e.      |',m    \\    illus 
trates   the  sulitlety   of    the   temptation    in    tin-   rase   of   ..ur 
Lord,   vi/..,   to  satisfy   the  pan^s  of  hunger  a^rain>!    i  he   \\ill 
of  the  Divine  Father  and  the  monitions  of  the  Ilol\    Spirit. 


The  method  <tf  rvnistunct1  is  as  much  to  l»e  remarked,  and 
as  full  <d'  prart  i.-al  inst  i-in-i  ion. 

It  is  1>\  ajijiealin^  to  I  he  \\riiien  revelation  of  the  lM\ine 
Will: — ".Man  shall  not  live  l.v  bread  alone,"  a  mighty 
truth  revealed  through  the  same  Moses  who  was  chosen  to 
reveal  the  origin  of  the  world.  '  Trad  icalh .  this  mean* 
that  I  here  are  higher  considerations,  at  limes,  ihan  the 
satisfying  of  bodily  wants.  The  fiillillin^  of  tin-  hivine 
\\'ord  and  \\ill  iliis  constitutes  the  real  satisfaction  of 
man. 

The    Second    temptation    to   our    Lord    is   of  e\iienn-   >ul> 
tlety.  and  is  not   analogous  to  thai   of  K\e.      li    is  a  tempta 
tion  to  a  presiim j»l  nous  \-eiiiurin.i;  into   uncalled  for  danger, 
in    i-eliaiice  on    Divine    jirotection      the    Disine   \\ord    it>df 
bein^  quoted  as  justifying  it.     liui  a  cunning  misapplication 
of    t  IM-    Di\ine    \\'ord    \\;is    met    and    oNerconn-    \>\    a    hi^'hei- 
wisdom  in  applying  it. 

liui   the  ThiKJ  lemplalion  is  in  exact  con-espoiid.-ncc. 
As  K  ve  \\  as  seduced  li\    the  \ision  of  a  ml  tit  ion  :  "Y«*  shall 
In-come   as   j^ods."      so   oui-    Lord    uas    linalh    tempted    b\    a 
vision    of    universal    dominion.      "  I//    ///•     kiiii/ilmm 
irnrlil.   <ni<l    nil   tin'    <tl»ri/   of   (In  in"    \\ere    shown    and    ollcr.-d. 
A  da/./linu   jtrosped    to  a   poor  <lalilean  i-arpt-nier.      liui   I  he 
condilioii      K'eiiounce  Cod  and   worship  m«-:     (Hi  this  temp 
tatioii     bein-     presented,    tin-re    is.    not     as    before,    a    calm 
refusal,    but    an    outbreak    <d'   an^i-\    deiiunciai  imi      natural 
and  reasonable  -  ••  ISe^one.  thoii  Advcrsan   !     It   is  written. 
The    Lord   Cod   alone   is   to   be   \\orshipped.      II.-  oi.l\    to   I 
served." 


Thus    as   in    the   first    man   and    \\oman    we   have   a    -:n-:r 
IJeacoi/Li-hi.  to  warn:  so  in  Hie  Second  Man.  a  ver; 
bone   of  our   bone,   tempted    as    we  are,    we   have  ; 

li^ht     to    J^uide. 

||(.  lefi    iis.  in   (his  resped.  as  iii  oihers.  nn 
in    sli'.ulil  folloir    in    ///.v   blessed   .v/'/'V. 


60  The  Origin  of  Evil  in  the  World. 

OF     THE     POSSIHILITY     OF     WKON<i-lM  UN<  1     IN     THE     F1KST 
MAN    AND    WOMAN. 


Profound  metaphysical  speculation  lias  been  employed 
on  this  subject,  involving  the  deep  quest  ion  of  Freewill, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  constitution  of  man.  It  is  argued 
to  be  a  necessity  to  a  perfectly  formed  being  of  the  char 
acter  of  man,  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  choosing 
wrong  as  well  as  right— that,  in  truth,  he  should  be.  so 
far,  independent.  Such  speculations  do  not  go  one  step 
towards  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  The  truth 
is,  in  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  matters  con 
cerning  the  life,  constitution,  and  destiny  of  man,  there  are 
things  which  cannot  be  understood,  or  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  what  men  do  understand.  Hut  c.rperienre  shoics  that 
there  is  110  subject  with  respect  to  -which  greater  mistake*  have 
been  made,  Unin  tliat  of  indicating  irhat  is  supposed  to  lie  con 
sistent  or  inconsistent  with  some  known  fact  or  established 
principle. 

Certain  acts  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  recorded  in  Scrip 
ture  which  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  statements  ns  to 
His  justice,  or  Tlis  mercy,  or  His  unchangeableness.  The 
two  are  difficult  to  reconcile.  I'ut.  the  simple  truth  is.  we 
do  not  posses  the  key  to  these  high  and  mysterious  ques 
tions,  and  can  only,  in  this  matter  las  it  is  necessary  to  do 
with  regard  to  many  others),  fall  back  on  the  fundamental 
consideration,  "  SHALL  NOT  THE  JUDGE  OF  ALL  THE 
EATCTIT  DO  RIGHT  !" 


Here,  as  throughout  th«.  whole  nanative.  \\e  find  an  al. 
solute  conformity  to  liuniaii  nature  a*  we  know  it.  and  as 
il  always  has  been  known  io  iln-  men  and  wom.-n  of  all 

lin-"'-         The     til-si      HVecl      of     disobedience     was     ,/     r/,rr/»,/ji,|,-,,/ 

of  ahamefacnliicNx.  They  knew  thai  they  were  naked! 
An  absolute  unconsciousness  of  e\il.  either  in  thought  tl|- 
wil1-  '"  <h'«'d"  "i-  possibility.  wa<  ilirii-  moral  miitliiTnn  as 
crealcd.  Tin's.-  two  pi-t^nanl  words,  ih.-  "knou  l.-d-,-"  ihai 
1h<-y  wri'r  ••naked"  <,JMMI  up  al  onre  a  n.-w  ord«-r  of  IVi-lini: 
and  Itciii^-  in  ihcir  consrionsin-ss.  'I'o  mn-  aiinih«-r.  iln-v 
arc  not  as  foi-m.-rly.  To  rn-ainr.-s  in  iln-ir  moral  and  in 
tclIiM-inal  romliijon.  il  is  prolialdc  lliere  \\as  a  rapid  and 
c<iniplcle  <lc\clopip..,,!  of  flic  knowN-dm-  of  rvil.  a  kn-.w 
Icdj^c  thai  ranic  1>\  ronscioiis!icss.  Tin-  tr.-.-  \\;l»  tin-  tr.-.- 
of  knowledge  of  "-.MM!  mnl  r/ //.  Tli<-\  had  liiiln-rio  had  no 
knowledge  of  ^-ood  as  ;(  sprrial  i|!ialii\.  f«»r  th.-i.-  \\a^ 
iiotliin^'  liy  u'liicii  to  cstiniah-  it  or  (•••ntrasi  ii.  .\JI  \\a< 
,U'<K'd.  I'.IM  now.  (mi  i'\  an  in  ;  «•!  ]«•«•!  na  I  rniic«>|ii  i<m.  a>  nn-n 
no\\'  study  moral  develojinicnt.  Inn  l»\  a<-iual  experience, 
they  had  renie  io  kiin\\  e\ii.  Tin  \  kne\\  e\i|  l»\  duin^  ii." 


So  no\\\  on  the  part  of  the  man.  tin-re  was  manifest* -d 
a  want  of  love,  honor,  and  res|iert  for  the  woman,  llei'n-eu 
upon  her  the  Idame.  Inielleri  nally  lie  was  rii:hi.  She  did 
j^ive  him  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  Morally  lie  was  unm^. 
He  \\-fls  not  compelled  to  lake  it.  Mis  dni\  was  t<»  refus,.. 
remonstrate,  and  call  to  remi-mln-am  e  the  |>i\ine  command. 
lint  the  spiritual  poison  of  the  serpent  \\a<  already  w<>rkin;_r 
in  the  veins  of  both.  Love,  honor,  alld  ti<»n.  \\a^  changed 
into  sellisliness  and  hardness  of  heart,  the  r«M.t  of  all  e\il. 

The  iie\i  development  was  the  shrinking  :«inl  liiditiL'  fi"iu 
the  Divine  Presence.  Thei-e  must  ha\«-  been.  pre\  i.itis|\ .  a 
condition  of  perfect  accord  and  c..nimii!ii<»n.  ll««\\  ih«- 
Divine  \\'ill  \\as  made  known  l<>  \\\>-«-  two  through  what 


'*    It  is  needful  in  c(.ii-i(|«-rii)Lr  t  hi-  n:irr:tt  i\  ••  ••!"  tin-  I-':ilI  »••  i>ut  :!>• 
forpct     iinjin-^si''!^    !'r«.m     Milton's    "  I':ii:nli-.'  I...-1."      Tlmt    trr- :ii     \\"rk 
lias   stamped  it^  iin|.ri--i"M  "ii  all  nil*.  t|iicnt  r..iir«-|itiiui^  :  «-|  •  ri:ill\ 
fallen  aii^-N  and  Satan,  and  inanv  nhji-n  i..n-  nn-  t«.  tin-  l-'all  a-  <l«-<-ril»-d 
hv  Milton  rather  than  the  narrati\e  ..f  tlii>-  t 


6-  ^'//r  Consequences  of  the  (Irctit  J)ixol)edicnn'. 

a  veil  no  of  sense  or  consciousness — we  know  not.  It  is  not 
needful  1o  know.  Hut  we  do  know  that  their  condition 
towards  (lod  was  that  of  perfect  love,  confidence,  and  one 
ness  of  affection. 

Now,  wrong  having  been  done,  as  it  always  is  and  has 
noon;  as  a  child  who  has  disobeyed  instinctively  hides  him 
self,  so  these  two  shrink  from  the  face  of  the  Supreme 
Father  when  they  become  conscious  of  His  presence. 

And,  as  we  know  by  experience,  the  father  calls 
a  disobedient  child  who  is  hiding  himself,  in  sor 
rowful  affection,  yet  with  authority — "Where  art 
thou?'1  so  the  Divine  Father  here,  "Ailum!  irlicre  <tti  Hion  f 
It  is  at  once  the  call  of  love  and  the  summons  of  authority. 
We  have  its  counterpart,  again  and  again,  in  those  plead 
ings  of  tenderness,  almost  inexpressible,  that  are  enshrined 
for  all  time  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ilosea,  and 
also  in  the  heartbreaking  lament  of  the  Divine  Saviour 
over  the  i'ollv  and  weakness  of  Jerusalem. 


In  the  answers  of  the  man  and  the  woman  we  have  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  evasive,  sulky,  rebellious  child  of  our 
own  day.  The  man  throws  the  blame  upon  both  his  wife 
and  the  Creator.  "The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me,  she 
gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat!"  Here  is  a  picture  of 
seltish  and  cowardly  nninanliness — the  beginning  of  all 
similar  manifestations  in  all  subsequent  lime.  Men  blame 
other  men,  or  their  parents,  or  circumstances,  or  their 
schoolmasters,  even  religion  itself,  of  the  Divine  "Being — • 
anything  but  themselves.  Yet.  in  self-blame  all  amendment 
and  permanent  reform  is  rooted.  No  hope  is  there  for  any 
man  or  woman  until  wrong  is  realized  as  of  themselves.  In 
all  this  the  first  man  is  a  type  of  many  who  have  a  true 
intellectual  conception,  with  a  perverted  moral  instinct — • 
they  know,  but  they  refuse.  • 

The  woman  is  as  little  disposed  as  the  man  to  blame  her 
self.  The  Serpent,  she  says.  In'  ln'^nilctl  me!  As  with  the 
man.  so  with  the  woman — the  fact  was  stated  truly.  The 
Serpent  did  beguile,  but  the  Serpent  did  not  compel.  The 
Serpent  denied  the  Supremo  Voice — wore  they  bound  to 
listen  and  believe  him  when  in  opposition  to  their  own 
rmlector  and  Father'.'* 

Once  more,  the  word  of  Eve  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
.word  of  manv  of  Eve's  daughters,  in  a  fallen  condition,  in 
these  times  and  other  ages.  "I  was  beguiled,  seduced,  by 

K/ckirl  .'!.">  :  17.     Tin-  way  <>f  tin-  Lord  is  not  equal.     ^lodcrn  inlidt-ls 
ask  \vliv  (lod  made  tlin 


'/'//•    Consequent**  t,f  tin    (;,,,(    /j|\,,/,,,//  /IC|..  r,:$ 

si^'inus  promises  visions  of  fr-edon,  aiul  ,,l,as,n-,,  d.v.s 
jewels  and  piety,  or  promise  of  man-Jap-  ami  home:" 
.  H*  iM-tfuilinjr  is  always  .1,,-  same  in  ellWt,  thm^h  diuVr 
"!-  H  ni;'-v  l"'<  'I'  '»"»•  "  -  Always  a  m.m,  se  <f  "  . 
I.l,,,s,i,v.  more  knouled.e  of  |iftV  nior,  ,njo  m,n!  of 
beamy.  J  1,,  l,,rbidden  fr.ih  is  always  sci  forth  as  oh-asam 
to  the  taste,  beantif.il  to  tin- eye,  ami  to  be  desiivd  i,,  make 
<"><•  wise:  Ami  tin;  j-atin^  always  brings  will,  i,  „„.  S:1III|. 
results:  a  callous  seltishm-ss  ami  meanness,  ronsrjous  srlf. 
de-radation,  evasive  answerin-  hi-lin-  f.-om  man  ami 
complete  ahenal  ion  from  ( Jml. 

As    I'.iirns   saiiu      I'mm    his  own   ronsi-joiis  i-xiM-rii-ni-i-     of 
tli<-   fiVi-cis   of   \\ Tnnj:  (loin"  ; 


Thus  far  tin-  Supreme  as  FATIM.I;  and  I'laxr.-  K»I:.  a  re- 
latioii  he  has  ever  since  sustained,  and  of  which  tin-  niosi 
marvellous  niani  festal  ion  was  in  i  he  «jifi  of  His  Son  for  the 
salvation  and  redemption  «>f  mankind  thai  "I  nspeakahlc 
<iifl"  as  the  Holy  r.hosi  terms  il  by  I  In-  month  of  the 

\    I  » i  *  -^  I   1 1  .        I  *  .  i  1 1  1 


r.m  now.  wrnni:  dninu  and  rebellion  ha\e  become  mani 
fest.  and  the  hivim-  Oeaior  is  also  manifested  in  another 
form:  lhat  of  .Jrn<;i;  and  SII-I:I:MI:  (  I.  .\  i:i;\.  .1;.  \\hal  is 
now  His  course  and  position'.'  h  mi^ht  ha\e  bei-n  indilV'-r 
fiice.  h  mi^lil  have  taken  the  form  of  a  Nemesis,  \\hich 

Woll  Id    Idol     I  ||i-m    oil  i    of   existence. 

P.olh  these  conceptions  have  lakcn  root  in  tin-  ihoii^hls 
<»f  men  in  after  linn-s.  <iod  the  Supreme  and  Iniinitc!  ||c 
can-  for  tin-  little  follies  and  i  \\hat  \oii  calh  sins  of  poor 
mortals?  Absurd!  Tin-  in\ention  of  crafi\  (uicsis  fu|- 
lh<-  purpose  of  brin^riiiLT  men  and  \\oiiicti  into  sla\«-r\  !  The 
other  extreme  is  of  a  .lupiler  sinking  dead  uith  his  \\ill; 
or  a  pitiless  superhuman  monster  and  tvrant  of  Hindoo 
mythology,  \\iih  many  arms  to  strike  and  manv  head"  to 
devour.  Km  both  are  human  niisr  oiirrplions.  The  IM\iiu' 
lve\i-lation  is  of  a  Kcin^  at  once  jusi  ami  merciful:  of  a 
real  retribution  which  was  noi  ph\sicall\  dcsirmii\e;  tin- 
action,  not  of  a  blind  Nemesis,  but  of  a  Supr«-me|\  \\ '!«.«•  and 


(U  The  Consequence*  of  the  Gmit  Diwfcdicncc. 

All-good  (lovernor,  dealing  with  the  noblest  of  His  works, 
oven  a  Man  and  a  Woman,  created  in  1 1  is  own  linage. 

And  as  we  have  had  in  review  before  us,  the  origin  or 
first  beginning,  of  creation,  of  the  division  of  time  for  men 
into  days  of  work  and  rest,  of  the  relation  of  woman  to 
man  and  man  to  woman;  the  beginnings  also  of  the  mani 
festation  of  an  Kvil  lleing,  of  temptation,  and  wrong-doing; 
so  now  we  have  the  origin  and  firsf  beginning  of  Ketri- 
hnlive  (lovernmeni  arid  -lust  Administration;  a  moral 
government  which  has  had  wonderful  manifestations  in 
the  history  of  mankind  in  general,  but  part  icular!  ;\  in 
the  history  of  one  race  and  one  people.  \Y<  >nay  look 
on,  as  the  drama  unfolds,  and  wonder  what  DOW  will  the 
l>ivii!e  Heing  do?  \Yhal  is  said  to  these  three  is  marvel 
lous,  as  containing  the  root  and  seed  of  countless  develop 
ments  in  future  ages,  as  the  course  of  human  history  un 
folded. 

First  to  the  SKKPKNT  was  the  Divine  sentence.  In  this 
we  have  a  striking  intermingling  of  the  Divine  dealing 
with  ihe  mere  ereatun  ,  the  instrument,  and  that  subtle, 
powerful  IJoing  who  was  the  real  introducer  of  evil  into 
this  hitherto  perfect  world.  To  the  creature  there  is  the 
sentence  of  a  curse. — a  reprobation — such  as  to  make  all 
of  his  species  an  object  of  shrinking  ami  fear  to  human 
kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  deeply  seated  instinct 
of  that  sort  in  men  and  women  now.  I.ut  the  sentence  is 
far  deeper  and  more  far-reaching,  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  mere  creature  to  the  Evil  Being  himself. 

The  sentence  corresponds  with  the-  offence.  The  Diabolos, 
who  had  himself  become  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Supremo, 
has  desired  these  noble  creatures,  creattd  in  the  I  ni't</<'  of 
the  Supremo,  to  cast  olf  allegiance,  and  become  confeder 
ates  and  friends  with  him. 

This  design  is  utterly  frustrated  by  the  sentence — Be 
tween  the  woman  and  her  race,  and  the  Adversary,  there 
is  to  be,  not  friendship  and  honor,  but  cninitif.  The  Su 
premo  has  placed  if  there,  and  there  it  is.  Human  beings 
have  an  instinct,  deep  down  in  their  very  souls,  of  hatred 
to  the  Adversary,  even  when  under  his  influence.  When 
absolutely  enslaved  by  him,  they  hate  him  and  his  works, 
the  vices  he  tempts  them  to,  the  crimes  ho  has  drawn  thorn 
on  to  commit.  There  is  no  hatred  so  deadly  as  between  a 
woman  and  her  seducer.  A  slave  to  drink  or  lust  abhors 
the  wrong  he  is  doing,  oven  when  yielding  to  it  as  to  an 
irro-is'  ib'o  inlinoir  o.  In  the  deep  mvs'orious  workings  of 
the  human  mind  we  see  love  and  hatred  working  simul 
taneously;  a  drunkard  drawn  to  his  indulgence  by  over 
powering  desire,  yet  at  the  very  same  moment  hating  it  as 
destructive  to  his  body  and  soul.  And.  as  a  further  develop- 


o/    the   (Jrcnt   IHsubnlknc'.  »;.*> 

ment.  the  serpent  is  to  have  power  over  the  seed  of  the 
woman: — thoit  «h<tlt  bruin-  A/.v  AM/— a  sentence  su""estin" 
that  the  Adversary  shall  have  sud,  intluem-e  that  the  race 
ot  mankind  shall  nev  r  iof  themselves)  be  able  to  w-ilk 
with  uprightness  and  steadfastness,  as  a  true  "ant hropus." 
as  the  Greeks  called  him;  an  uplooker;  but  uiih  a  bruised 
heel,  stumble  on  the  r«,ad  of  life,  and  wander,  \\heiher  in 
lllr  '•'•;l!l!l  "I  <l»t.v  «>  (i<.d.  or  duty  and  service  to  man 
But  now  we  come  to  a  word  which  is  a  seed,  indeed  a 
word  ot  profound  m.vsiery.  with  a  true  evolution  before'it 
until  it  issues  llnally  in  after  ages  in  the  g,eai  manifest;/ 
tion  ol  "(iod  in  the  Flesh,"  uhich  has  been  the  wonder  ..f 
angels  and  heavenly  hosts,  ••desiring  h,  look  int..  it  "  For 
the  counterpart  of  the  sentence  is.  -Tin:  WOMAN'S  si:i:i, 

SHALL    I'.KULSi:     II1\     HKAIi    !"        The     head,    the     seal      of     p,,wr 
Will,    conception,    design,    that     shall     be    bruised    b\     I  he    seed' 

(d'  i  he  \\ oiiian. 

\\  e  are  constrained  to  read  this  by  the  lighl  of  sub 
sequent  revelation.  Many  of  the  thingv  revealed  in  the 
old  times  were  not  understood  when  spoken.  The  "real 
promise  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed,  could  not  possibly  be  nude;- 
stood  in  its  fullness  by  the  patriarch,  although  doiibi|.->s 
meditated  upon  and  profoundly  cherished. 

In  like  manner  ihis  promise,  or.  as  the  word  came  ;.>  be 
used  later  on.  ihis  Divine  1'nn-nnnl.  loiild  not  be.  and  \\.is 
not,  understood  in  fullness  by  the  first  man  and  v\<.n;;»n. 
though  its  vague  idea  of  power  and  \icion  o\er  e\i|  was 
doubtless  poiidej-ed  in  their  hearts,  and  cherished  b\  them 
and  theii-  descendants,  until  the  fullness  of  lime  c;;nie. 

The  sentence  ne\i  was  iijioii  the  Woman,  as  th  •  lirst  of 
the  two  to  sin.  And  the  sentence  on  her  has  special  in 
ference  to  her  condition,  calling,  and  duly,  a-'  a  wmian. 
just  as  th"  sentence  on  the  man  has  reference  and  applica 
tion  to  his  duty  and  calling.  It  is  in  relation  to  >-h\l<lr>n 
that  i  he  sentence  bears  upon  the  woman  \\iih  a  sad  se\er 
itv.  wITnl)  has  oiiiv  been  too  fa  i  I  hfu  1 1  \  I'ultilled  in  e\peri 
ence.  The  bearing  of  children  is  to  be  in  sorro\\  The  \vord 
trantil,  as  expressive  of  a  deep  and  acule  order  of  stiller 
ing,  has  become  inseparably  associated  wiih  childbirth. 
And  that:  this  is  not  according  to  the  original  constitution 
of  the  female  frame  appears  evident  from  I  he  f.n-j  thai 
the  offspring  of  animals  s  generally  brought  forth  without 
travail.  The  bearing  of  children  is  not  only  p.iinful.  it 
is  dangerous.  To  many  it  is  the  occasion  of  death! 
man  about  to  pass  this  serious  ordeal  knou 
will  survive  it  or  not.  Il  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  he 
looked  forward  to  without  a  shadow  of  apprehension,  for 


of  tin-  (jirat   /Httobcilicnrc. 

the  shadow  may  prove  to  be  that  of  the  valley  of  death! 
True,  indeed,  has  il  1ieen,  thai  pregnancy  itsell,  and  child- 
birth,  are  matters  U>  cloud  over  a  woman's  life  until  the 
time  of  birth  is  passed,  a  child  born  into  the  world,  and  re 
covery  complete.  And  well  has  the  Knglish  Church  ordered 
it  as  part  of  her  services  that  the,  mother  shall  give  thanks 
ill  public  for  preservation  in  time  of  signal  danger! 

lint  not  only  in  the  bringing  forth  of  children  has  woman 
sorrow.  Their  care  in  infancy,  subject  as  they  are  to  many 
diseases,  is  a  constant  anxiety,  and  often  there  is  the  heart 
breaking  sorrow  of  their  early  death.  The  husband  shares 
this  sorrow.  Hut  the  heaviness  of  the  burden  of  training 
falls  on  the  woman,  and  all  know  that  the  death  of  her 
offspring  is,  as  a  rule,  a  far  bitterer  sorrow  to  the  wife 
than  to  the  husband. 


The  second  branch  of  the  sentence  is  in  the  woman's 
relation  to  her  husband.  She  is  now  to  be  subject.  He  is  1o 
rule.  The  original  condition  was  doubtless  equality,  an 
equality  developed  from  absolute  love  and  alVection  on 
both  sides;  an  entire  absence  of  selfishness,  separate  inter 
est,  or  separate  affection.  With  oneness  there  is  no  need 
of  rule.  Hut  with  disobedience  came  selfishness  and  aliena 
tion,  a  condition  which  rendered  rule  necessary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  subserviency  on  the  other.  And  the  rule  was 
placed  with  the  man,  as  now  upon  him,  in  the  altered  cir 
cumstances  of  the  world,  devolves  the  hard  toil  of  provi 
sion.  The  rule,  therefore,  was  not  arbitrarily  bestowed. 
It  follows  inevitably  from  changed  circumstances.  And  it 
has  continued  ever  since,  as  a  condition  of  all  the  life  <;f 
man  and  woman  on  the  earth. 

That  the  condition  of  rule  for  the  man  and  subserviency 
for  the  woman  is  a  consequence  of  a.  lapse  from  love 
and  piety  towards  (Jod,  is  seen  plainly  from  the  fact, 
that  wherever  the  departure  is  more  marked,  the  rule  be 
comes  more  and  more*  mere  lyranny  and  brutality;  while, 
wherever  under  Divine  grace,  virtue  and  love  more  and 
more  resume  their  sway,  the  rule  becomes  more  and  more 
gentle,  until  it  almost  entirely  disappears.  With  a  re 
stored  Divine  linage  comes  a  restoration  of  the  condition  in 
which,  as  there  is  no  self-seeking,  and  no  alienation,  there 
is  no  place  for  rule. 


The  sentence  on  the  Man  corresponds  to  his  faculty  and 
condition.     The  wife  is  to  have  sorrow  in  the  familv  and 


the  home,  tlu-  husband  in  going  f,,, -,1,  |(,  l,is  uork  of  making 
provision  I'm-  them.  Instead  ,,f  a  gentle  dressing  an<!  keep"", 
ill  if  of  ground,  naturallv  and  r.-adilv  vielding  sul.sisien,  e. 
there  is  now  to  he  a  condition  nf  si-ytV*  toil  and  ...mending 
with  contrary  forces.  Tin-  labor  ,,t  man  is  in  I,,-  m  Sorrow; 
sorrow  because  il  is  so  often  tiniil. ->s;  because  sear.  It  fails 
to  be  rewarded;  because  i  he  seasons  will  often  |M.  apparent 
Iv  learned  a^ainsi  rllori  ;  ln-raiise  Idi^hl  in  ih.-  air.  \\.-.-.is 
in  th«-  ground,  inniiuieraldc  imximis  ins.-cis.  all  c..n^j,i|-,-  (,, 
harass,  injure  and  impede;  l.n-aus,-  «.n  the  uah-i-s  m,-n  \\ill 
have  lo  toil  all  niirhl  and  raii-li  noil  in^.  There  .-an  I..-  no 
doulil  (hat  llmi-ns  and  iliisi!«-s,  or  weeds  i-nrre>|miidin-  in 
them,  nnw,  all  n\er  the  world,  spring  natnrailv  mn  ..t  i!n- 
earth;  and  that  to  maintain  aii\  gi\en  |»iere  nj'  Around  in 
a  condition  to  jn'odm-e  \\hai  is  i-eijnii-ed  for  tin-  sii>i«-nain  e 
of  men,  incessani  lalioi-.  lalmi-  deM-lnpin.i:  the  >weai  nf  MM- 
l»row.  is  continuously  nere>sai'v.  And  \\hat  is  true  ,,!  ih,- 
cultivation  of  the  ground  is  true  of  e\er\  department  «it 
hum, in  laiior  il  has  l»erome  ioi|snm»-.  \i-\aiinu^.  di-ap 
pointing,  not  seldom  disagreralde.  in  a  high  ili-gre«-;  nfi.-n 
dangerous,  and  leading  \<>  loss  <.!'  life.  A  glain-«-  <.\<T  th-- 
scenes  of  lahor  <»n  the  earth,  under  ihc  eai-th.  and  «»n  th«- 
waters  of  the  sea.  mnlirins  the  tniih  of  ilie  miit  iiiuii  \  of 


Hut  in  addition,  there  seems  to  lie  hinted  a  change  in  the 
phvsiral  condition  of  man.  This.  ho\\e\er.  i>  nut  clear. 
The  w»»rds  nf  i-eproiia  I  i'lii.  "if  thmi  ealest.  d\iiiL:.  ilmu  -hah 
die."  indicates  ilia!  if  there  had  tieeii  cnniinumis  ,.lH-diem,-. 
there  might  have  lieeii  im  deaih.  Ite  ihis  as  ii  max.  il  is 
certain  that  after  disobedience  there  was  mortality  "lUi-i 
thoii  art."  Of  llie  nliimate  material  particles  cniniiinii  in 
all  things  on  the  earth,  the  l.ndilv  frame  nf  man  is  Imilt  up 
in  life,  and  with  a  departure  of  the  principle  of  lit'--.  c..me* 
a  return  to  the  original  elements  of  which  the  |md\  i 
posed.  Tin'  'lust  rtlurn.s  t<>  II"  •«//'//'  <i*  it  /''</>'.  "ml  lln  >•/»/. 
ii'lnrnx  to  (t<xl  U'lnt  '/'"''  '/•  •  Mccles.  \ll.i 

II    was  onlv  after   the  sentence  nf  death   had    l»een    hear«l 
l,\    i  lie  man  t  hat   IK-  gave  t  he  \.\MI:  i"  hi>  \v  if«-  !•>    N  h 
has    always   IM  en    known:   and    the    name,    considering    th-- 
time   it    \\'as  gi\'en.   \\as  significant.      MS  meaning   i 
our  Knglish  al»l»i  e\  ialed  fnrm  <•)'  the  \\.u-d      K\'-.    In  th« 
l.rew    it    is    "Clicvah,"    or    "Living."    or    prol.al.lv    an-.ther 

*   Krrl«.Hisi.«t<-H   I.-"..      What    profit   "f   :ill    laln.r.     Tl..-iv  :m-  n.:ir\.-ll. 
r»-«i//x:  Inmlflclcarwl,  citi(*  built,  r..:i«l«  IUH«|«-.  kiiifCtlmnH  fmn 
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The  Consequences  of  the  Great  Disobedience. 

meaning'  may  be  "Life."  Jt  is  as  if,  in  this  hour  of  depres 
sion,  with  sorrow  before  him,  and  death  at  the  end  of 
sorrow,  his  thoughts  turned  with  consolation  towards  his 
wile,  a  living  being,  and  still  a  helpmeet  and  companion, 
and  to  be  hereafter  the  mother  of  other  living  beings  like 
himself  and  like  her. 

Then  comes  a  significant  passage,  in  which  we  have  re 
vealed  another  origin,  viz.,  that  of  such  CLOTHING  as  conies 
by  handicraft.  The  Eternal  Father  made  "Coats  of  Skins'' 
for  them — not  necessarily,  by  simple  creation  or  miracle, 
but  by  giving  them  tne  necessary  understanding  how  to 
laMiioii  Miiiaole  materials  jiito  a  required  i.'i.nn.'"  The  In 
dian  tribes  of  our  .North  American  continent  are  all  clothed 
precisely  in  this  way,  and  in  the  wool,  hair,  and  hide  of 
animals  we  lind  most  of  the  materials  of  human  dress  in 
all  ages  and  conditions  of  civilization.  The  fact  that  the 
material  was  the  skin  of  dead  animals  suggests  the  pro 
bability  that  at  this  time  was  also  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
for  sin,  in  the  shedding  of  an  innocent  victim  as  an  atone 
ment  for  the  guilt  of  the  person  who  oll'ered  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  conjectural.  But  we  do  undoubt 
edly  meet  Avith  it  almost  immediately  afterwards  in  the 
story  of  the  lirst  two  children  who  were  born  inlo  the 
world. 

The  liual  course  of  the  sentence  on  this  man  and  woman 
is  in  iiieir  expulsion  from  the  garden,  "i'aradise  of  De 
light,"  is  the  meaning  of  the  original  words  that  we  trans 
late  "Garden  of  Eden";  and  until  the  terrible  events  we 
have  been  considering,  a  veritable  Taradise  it  had  been 
to  I  hem. 

JJut  now,  the  Divine  Will  was  that  they  should  live  in  it 
no  more. 

The  reason  given  is  one  of  the  things  that  cannot  be 
understood.  Why  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  should 
reverse  the  sentence  of  death  and  confer  immortality  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  And  speculation  respecting  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  If  we  refer  it  simply  to  the 
Divine  will,  we  shall  reach  as  near  to  an  understanding 
as  it  is  possible  for  us,  until  we  reach  a  scene  where  much 
thai  is  now  inscrutably  dark  will  be  made  clear. 

And  equally,  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  "Cheru 
bim,"  ami  the  "flaming  sword  turning  every  way,  to  guard 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,"  is  beyond  understanding. 

What  we  can  understand  is  that  it  is  not  deemed  ex 
pedient  by  the  Divine  Creator,  now  that  human  nature  is 
what  il  is,  and  1he  conditions  of  life  what  they  are, 
that  the  immortality  of  which  man  is  undoubtedly  sus 
ceptible  shall  be  an  immortality  in  this  world. 


Clothing  like  this  was  necessary  when  they  were  to  leave  Paradise. 


Immortality  is  in  In*  in  n<>  •  •arthly  (ianlm  nf  h«>li^ht. 
always  mocking  tin-  v;i^''i'  <ju«-st  aflrr  happiness;  Init  in  a 
spiritual  ainl  li«-;i\  «-iil\  nin-;  ihal  l'ara«lis«-  in  \\liirh  th»-r«-  is 
no  IKMM!  <>f  ••;irihl\  sun  or  nmnn.  l-ui  nf  \\hirh  tin-  <:!<ii-\  nf 
<i<xl  and  tin-  I. anil*  an-  tin-  Ktrinal  l.i-lii. 

7  In  i'i  ,  iini'  ii'n. rim/  situ,  inn'  \rinnn<]  itnum. 

\»i'   .sturs    ii' i lit    i •<*///•  x*  v    briifht. 
Hut    tin     l.unih    in    tlnit    Itlt-st    ('//// 

N/M//.V  '///    l'r>/l<ixtin<i    l/n/lit: 
TlnTi     tin     ilni/ln/lit    In  nuts    fnr    <-rrr : 
I//    luiL'innrii   a n    'iinn    ninl   \'niht' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  COURSE   OF  THE  HISTORY   OF   MAN   WHEN   OUT   IN   THE 

WORLD. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  earth  in  general,  or  of  that  por 
tion  of  it  in  which  the  first  man  and  woman  found  them 
selves  after  being  expelled  from  Paradise,  we  have  not  ex 
act  knowledge.    Covered  with  herbs,  grass,  and  the  smaller 
class  of  trees,  many  of  them  yielding  food,  it  probably  was. 
The  earth,  in  its  natural  condition,  as  we  now  know  it,  is 
either  covered  with  forests  of  great  trees,  with  underbrush, 
as  was  once  a  large  part  of  North  America,  the  British  Is 
lands,  and  most  of  Europe;  or  it  is  in  1  he  condition  of  open 
grassy  plains,  with  trees  and    plants   along  the    margin  of 
streams;  or  of  upland  plain  and  hill  country,  covered  entire 
ly  with  a  smaller  growth  of  herbs  and  plants.    The  first  can 
only  be  brought  into  a  condition  fit  for  cultivation  by  the 
employment  of  sharp  tools,  like  the  axe;  the  third  may  be 
subdued   easily   to   the  purpose  of  man   when   the   race  is 
multiplied,  and  men  render  help  to  one  anther,     lint  the 
second  is  that  in  which,  at  the  very  outset  and  origin  of 
things,  before 'tools  were  invented,  or  mutual  help  could  be 
rendered,    a    single   family,   or   one   man   and    one   woman, 
could  most  readily  find  subsistence. 

The  people  of  a  country  like  Canada,  or  of  the  adjoining 
commonwealth  of  States,  have  an  advantage  in  studying  a 
problem  like  this,  in  the  fact  that  they  have  seen  large 
tracts  of  territory  in  an  absolutely  natural  condition  as 
formed  ami  developed  by  the  Creator.  Along  with  this,  they 
have  seen  men  and  women  penetrating  the  depths  of  for 
ests,  settling  down  on  some  one  spot,  felling  the  trees  ami 
clearing  the  brush  around  them;  so  creating,  from  a  tree- 
< -overed  wilderness,  a  tract  of  tillable  ground,  which,  iu 
time,  by  continuous  labor,  is  developed  into  the  Farm,  with 
its  homestead,  garden,  cattle,  implements,  and  all  the  ap 
pliances  of  countrv  civili/al  i<m. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  all  this  is  the  extreme 
sMMpli«'itv  of  Hie  means  cnmloyed.  At  the  outlet,  no  tool 
beyond  Ihe  axe  is  required,  and  what  wonders  can  bo 
wrought  by  this  simple  instrument,  any  one  can  see  who 
observes  a  farm  in  its  rudimentary  stages,  and  looks  at  the 
forest  alongside  it. 

Tt  is  most  probable  that  the  first  man  and  woman  found 
themselves  in  a  region  corresponding  to  the  second  of  these 


in 


conditions.  The  locality  was  undoubtedh  the  h.llv  upland 
oi  Armenia,  with  the  valley  of  the  fom-  rivers  pivv,ous0 
named  diversifying  the  Bcl.llt..  Tlle  fol.ill,.1.  WuUJ(,  u.  (.o 
ered  with  grass  and  small  herbs,  the  hitter  win,  tree,  of 
various  uses.  The  country  would  doubtless  correspond 
with  much  of  that  in  wind,  n,,.  Indian  tribes  ,,i  th.-  Vmeri 
ran  continent  found  subsistence  fur  ages,  and  in  u  I,,.  •„ 
many  Luropean  settlers  found  a  ouintrv  almost  mad*-  h. 
their  hands.  The  soil  uould  be  prohm  and  eas\  i,,  m,  r 
must  have  been  so  al  the  beginning.  Tools  Were  noi  ,,,,.,!,.,l 
in  the  Garden.  Its  trees  nehled  sustenance,  and  iis  >,,,! 
was  n,,  i  tilled.  Km  imni.Mi.ateh  on  tli«-  liot  ,,,an  |,,.,n" 
forced  out  into  the  outside  world,  i  he  denee  was  that  hr 

Sllnllld     "Illl     Ihe     -I'OIIIKI"          ;M,d     ,|,is     is     ;,     ,,,;,,,,.,.    ,,,      ,l(.,,.»|iX. 

Thus   began   that   p/oeess  of  ••subduing   ihe  eanh,"   N\hi.:h 
was  impressed   on   the  rare  as   its  desiinv    frmn   th.-  b.-gin- 
ning.  and    \\hi.-li,   as   im-n    lia\«-  mill!  ij»li«-d.   has  n-Mili,-d 
tli«-   wonderful   extent    of  euhivation    in   \ai-i«ms  mni  m.-nt  > 
as  we  now  know  t  hem. 

I«>  this  en  !  1  1  \  a  I  mil  iiiul.x  ai-«-  »'s>«-n!  ia  I.  (  >t  ilu-ir  nriyin 
we  arc  told  noiliing.  Hut  at  an  cail\  siag«-  of  th.-  >|()|-\ 
of  Adam's  posleriiv.  \\  c  mc.-i  with  a  man  o|  whom  we  ha\»- 
the  i-cmarkabic  sialeim-m  ilial  in-  \\as  "an  In  *tru<  t<>r  ,,, 
(/•«/•//  urti/in'i'  in  ///v/.v.v  ,in<l  //•«//"  imli-ann^  thai  ln-i.ir,- 
his  time  working  in  brass  and  iron  had  been  invented  and 
practiced.  !•<•  this  as  ii  mav.  one  thin^  is  cl«-ai\  that  (In- 
life  of  Adam  and  K\c,  as  no\\  in  In-  li\ed.  \\as  nin-  es«.,-n 
i'allv  dilicp.  ni  to  lhal  of  I  he  I'arail'si'.  hishad  «d  a  ^ub 
sisleiice  i-'-ad^  lo  ilicir  hands,  in  i  he  trees  and  herb*.  s|.eri.i! 
l\  j»ro\  ided.  subsistence  has  no\\  lo  be  obtained  l>\  ciilti 
N'ating  llic  ground:  a  I  \\  a  \  s  a  mailer  of  tnil.  ofien  of  \.-\ 
ing"  dilliciihv.  and  not  seldom  of  \\earing  disajijtoint  nieiit. 
The  life  thai  has  been  li\<-d  b\  all  lh«-ir  dc-.-.-nd.inis 
has  iioNN"  begun,  and  although,  in  the  order  of  |>i\ine  \\  m 
doiu.  good  has  been  brought  oui  of  e\il.  and  adversiix  made 
lo  yield  its  "sweet  use<."  men  cannot  but  long  al  tim«-s  for 
another  order  of  de\  elopmeni  for  the  \\orhl.  and  for  an 
absence  of  that  |>ain.  dan^ui'.  a<-cid«ni.  and  not  mt  i  «•  |u.-i;  i 
dealh.  which  ha\e  marked  the  actual  d.-\  e|o|uiu-!M  of  labor 
on  the  earlh.  This  is  specially  >o  when  \\.-  include  \\iihin 
our  considera  I  ion  ihe  toil  of  sla\es.  \\  hen  \\  e  think  of  all 
lhal  slavery  has  involved,  of  ihe  i-rime  and  bloodshed,  the 
kidnapping  and  i  ran<pori  in-j.  and  iheii  of  the  cruelty  often 
developed  by  I  he  bondage  itsHf.  in-  ti  max  \NC!|  \\ish  lli:i» 
the  labor  ol  'Ihe  world  had  ne\er  b.-.-n  sn.-li  as  it  lias  be,  otnc 
as  a  direct  ronse.im-i»c.-  of  ihe  fall  of  man.  Still 
reme«li;i|  iniliieiM  «•-.  of  lM\itio  oi-i'jin.  \\liich  began  to  oper 
ate  from  ihe  \«"-  '••••rifinini:.  l:ibor  itv..-lf  hat  be.-oinc  :i 
!••'  ilium  of  hitrher  discipline.  \ot  only  has  if  br-.n-.-)' 
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about  marvellous  results  in  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  but  it  has,  in  the  mind  of  man 
himself,  developed  courage,  patience,  perseverance,  hooe, 
as  \vell  as  that  aclivity  of  intellect  expressed  by  the  pro- 
\erb,  "Necessity  is  I  he  mother  of  Invention." 

Tin-:  STOUY  OF  ADAM'S  FIRST  TWO  SONS. 

The  beginning  of  the  Family  history  of  the  world  is  only 
too  true  a  picture  of  its  continuation.  Modified  as  is  I  he 
progress  of  human  development,  by  higher  influences  tend 
ing  to  virtue  (and  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  con 
sidering  the  development  of  human  nature  in  the  world), 
we  still  see,  only  too  often  between  brothers,  a  rising  up 
of  jealousy,  anger,  evil  purposes;  and,  in  embryo,  if  not  in 
act,  all  that  was  done  by  the  elder  son  to  the  younger  in  !  h» 
very  first  family  that  lived  in  the  world. 

The  slory  of  the  two  first  brothers  is  significant  religious 
ly  as  well  as  morally.,.  These  two  sons,  the  elder  called 
(Jain,  or  "Acquired,"  the  younger  Abel,  or  "Breath,"  fol 
lowed  what  are  now  and  have  always  been,  the  two  leading 
branches  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  world.  The 
elder  cultivated  the  ground.  The  younger  became  a  feeder 
of  sheep.  The  upland  plains  for  the  one — like  the  downs 
of  southern  England,  the  hill-sides  of  North  Britain,  or  the 
vast  inland  plains  of  Australia;  the  lower  grounds  and 
valleys  for  the  other,  where  a  richer  soil  readily  yielded 
crops  to  tin1  simplest  form  of  husbandry.  There  could  be 
no  rivalry  or  jealousy  between  them  as  to  their  occupation; 
no  dispute  about  boundaries  or  landmarks.  One  might 
suppose  that  these  two  would  live  out  their  lives  in  perfect 
peace  and  harmony.  But,  as  so  often  since,  it  was  in  re 
ligion  that  the  occasion  for  quarrel  arose.  And  it  is  notice 
able  (and  most  significant  in  view  of  future  developments) 
that  it  was  not  in  respect  to  the  higher  matters  of  religion, 
not  as  to  the  (lod  whom  they  should  worship,  but  as  to  the 
form  their  worship  should  assume.  \Ye  are  told  that  both 
the  brothers  brought  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  It  is  evident 
that  by  this  time  religion  had  taken  the  form,  not  simply 
of  prayer  and  praise,  but  of  ottering,  and  so,  indeed,  it  has 
ever  since  continued,  in  all  forms  of  true  religion,  and  in 
many  forms  of  false.  Both  Cain  and  Abel  conformed  to 
this  requirement.  To  that  extent  both  were  obedient,  and 
both  presented  of  that  which  naturally  arose  from  their 
avocation;  Tain  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  Abel  of  the  best 
of  his  flock.  The  narrative  is  that  Abel's  ottering  was  ac 
cepted,  and  Cain's  rejected.  But  the  reason  is  not  there  as 
signed.  It  has  been  generally  concluded  that  the  reason  of 
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tin-    dillVivm •<•    was    ilia!     iit    Aln-1's    nifrnni:    llirn-    \\as    an 

acknowledgment    nt     till-    lM\im-    •>•   hi'  in,     of    di-.ilh    ;|s   dlle    In 

sin;  and  an  aceeptam  <•  of  hi\im-  meiv\  as  re\rale«l  l»\  tli«- 
snlisi  i  i  minii  of  au  innor.ni  victim  slam  as  an  atnm-im-nt. 
Cain's  ollerin^.  on  ih<-  otln-i-  hand.  l»ears  the  asped  of  an 
oM'erin^  of  thanksgiving,  mad'-  l>\  an  innocent  df|H*n<leiit 
•  Tea  i  iir»-,  smli  as  tin-  liisi  man  ini^ln  lia\«-  |»rrs«'iit«-«l  >n 
I'aradisr.  Ami  prolial»l\ .  to  jinl^f  li\  iln-  hi\in«-  aiiioii. 
ilit-ic  \\as  a  «iclilM-ra  h  i^mu-in^  ol'  ili«-  in-«-rs>ji\  of  ili«-  olVri-- 
ini:  of  life  in  sa< Til !••••. 

il    is   inijiossilih-  IMI    in  sr»-   ilial    lliis   i>  a    r»-asnnali|i-  •  nil 
dnsinii.      Aln-1.   mining    as  a    sinful    man.    j>rrsrii!  s   Ins   slain 
siilisi  il  ul<-  as  a    JM  n|ni  i;i  i  imi.   ami    is  ac«  i-|>ifil.     «'ain   mim-s 
\\ilh   an    oil'i-i-in^    ol    ihanks    in    tin-    -r.-ai    «'n-aior   ami    I'm 
vi<lrr.   immriim   his  <»ui,   .•(imliimn   as  a   \\  i  nn^  dm-i    iif-diu^ 
IIK-ITV.  ami   i-norini:  liis  i-i-lalion  in  iln-  Sii|>r«-im-  as   l.md  «>t 
nmiais   and   coiidin  I.      Al>«-l's   n!liTinL;    \\as   <i!    ilit-    lainl^   ••! 
his  tin.  k.     In  I  his.  i  i   is  ini|)nssil.l«-  not  io  S«M-  a  foirslia*lo\\  in^ 
(»l   lh<-  laml»s  siilisrt|in-nil\   oii»-r«-d  l.\    pa  I  i-iai't  h-  and  |»ri«-sls. 
aisn  of  l  In-  rcdrcmin^    iaml*  of  iln     |'a>so\«-r.  :.nd.  al'«.\,'  all. 
of  "l  he  La  in  1>  of  <  ind  i  ha  I   I  a  kri  li  a  u  a  \   i  h«-  sin  nf  iln-  \\nrhl.' 
All    ihcsc   iMTann-  r«-aiii'ns   in    iln-  rnnrsi-  "|    human   li 
|)(,cs    no!     Cain's    oti»  rin^     i-t-|.i-.->.-ni     uannal     n  liu'mn. 
oIlsjtrihLi  of  man's  i-t-asmi.  iunoi-inL:  i-.\  rial  inn  ;  uhiKi   Ali'-l' 
is  ihc  n:!«-iin-    hixinclv   nrdaim-d.  ami    !in«d    in   ih.-  ••ii.nm 
slam-»-s  f»f  nn-ii  \\  im  have  doin-  \\inn-  and  n«-i-il  fm-i\«-m-« 
'III,.  ,.m-  ,',,111(1   no!    Inn    !•••   rrj.-.-n-d   and   iln-  oilifi-  ar. •••).!• 
a.-rni-din-     In    tin-    o|n-ralSon    nt     llmsr     la\\>    of    nmial     and 
I'i^iilcoiis    ^.i\  crnim-n! .    \\hi«-li    an-   as    nm  -han^-aldi-   a-» 
laws  \vhi«-!i  -o\ci"i  ill-,-  i.-alm  of  lh«-  nainr.il  \\m-ld.* 

Tin-  rolloijliv  IM-IWIMMI  Cain  ami  iln-  Sii|.i-,-m,-  C,o\rr,,,i 
l,i-in»s  ..in  ili/-  j.i-imiph-  nn  \\hi.h  il,.-  l»i\in«-  -..\  ,-i  nm.-ni 
has  c\c"  lif-cn  foiimlrd 
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lull  ion 

h,,  w.-ll.and  live;  MM-  ruli;  of  ih.-(Hd  |)iK|N-iisiilinii. 
i-nii-  of    Hi.-    N«  \\     l»is|M  iisai'mn    als... 

llui    in   us  nnd.-rs.and.      !>..  »rll   in.  hided,  niul.-r  HM-  i»M 
Trsia.m-ni     Ihc    a.  km.u  h-d-ni.-ni    ..f    wruii^loinj:. 
oir,-,-in-  of  sa.rili,,-.     T.I  do  wi-ll.  nnd.-i    I  In-  N.-u  T.-Hlain 
als.,  inrhidi-s  (hi'  arkiiowl.Ml8riii.-ii1    of   wroiij:  and 

i-,;',;;::"";:;:;::,  r-,;:  rs .-:;;:, f,:;fi: 

,,f  «;,,,l  f,,r  111.-  Hliin  «f  Hi.-  «-,,-l,l.     T!,,-  la«   -f  iu»rn 
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eousness  was  tin-  same  under  both  Covenants.  Under  both, 
men  were  made  bitterly  to  feel  that  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  no  man  could  be  justified.  Cnder  both  there 
was,  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  acceptance  with  God, 
the  presentation  of  sacrifice  for  sin.  These  have  been  made 
universally  obligatory,  being  founded  on  the  deep  instinc 
tive  sentiments  of  mankind.  ' 

l>ut  now  we  have  unveiled  one  of  the  sac1.:1"",  scenes  of 
all  human  history;  the  first  jealousy,  the  lirst  breaking  out 
of  anger,  the  lirst  violence,  the  lirst  murder!  Is  not  this 
deed  of  blood  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  great 
Teacher,  that  "the  Devil  was  a  Munlcrci'  from  the  begin 
ning"? 

To  what  can  that  saying  be  applied  but  to  this  murder 
of  Abel,  incited  by  him  in  the  rousing  of  angry  passion 
and  devilish  haired  in  the  elder  brother?'  The  old  serpent 
was  now  in  the  world,  not  only  by  his  devices  raising  up 
man  against  Cod,  but  man  against  man,  and  using  religious 
rites  as  the  pretext,  as  only  too  often  since.  It  is  not  (as 
some  would-be-wise  men  foolishly  say)  the  religion  of  God 
which  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  cruelties  and  murders  of 
Christian  times  by  the  so-called  Christian  Church.  These 
things  have;  always  been  of  the  Devil,  who  stirred  up  the 
passions  of  priests  and  inquisitors  against  the  disciples  of 
their  time,  even  as  the  Scribes  and  priests  were  stirred  lo 
anger  against  the  great  Master  in  1 1  is  day,  and  finally 
murdered  Him. 

In  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  we  see  reflected  the  perse 
cutor  and  the  persecuted  of  all  times — the  saints  and  pro 
phets  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  the  confessors  and  preachers 
of  the  New.  And  as  persecuting,  the  stronger,  the  more 
powerful  in  Church  or  State,  inspired  by  jealousy  of  good 
ness,  jealousy  of  influence,  fear  of  their  example,  hatred  of 
their  testimony,  determination  to  be  rid  of  them  at  all 
costs.  It  was  after  the  Divine  colloquy  with  Cain,  and 
the  pointing  out  the  way  by  which  he  also  might  be  ac 
cepted,  that  the  outbreak  leading  to  murder  took  place. 
He  evidently  disregarded  the  monition,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  great  Adversary  to  fake  full  possession  of  him.  It 
is  even  so  now.  The  Divine  word  conies  to  manv  a  man 


'*  Tho  expression  Sin  "  lieth  at  the  door,"  has  given  rise  to  some 
curious  comments.  But  its  meaning  is  on  the  surface.  Sin  lies  there, 
and  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  the  various  forms  in  which  forgiveness  of 
sin  is  referred  to.  not  the  least  expressive  is  that  which  speaks  of  it  as  a 
"sending  away."  We  have  preserved  this  idea  in  the  word  remission, 
which  simply  means  sending  away.  We  have  the  same  idea  in  the  word 
remit,  as  used  in  business  language.  To  remit  is  to  send  off ;  from 
whence  comes  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  doingaxvay  with  punish 
ment  hv  remitting  it.  Now  when  sin  is  said  still  to  lie  at  a  man's  door, 
it  plainly  implies  that  it  is  not  remitted,  sent  away,  or  forgiven. 
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asn,a,,erol  la,-,,  and  no,  simph   as  a  doc,  nmA  M  L  ,       ' 
- 


a  Mi,,-  -ml      hr  -  •  ,o 

N  \.iiiii.i     and   admonition   hardens  the  |,,;in.  and   pr^m-H 

-souMo.....^..^...-...!^!....,     I,   was,  he  d,,1,:, 
nl   lllr     "v""-  "'imonition  l.v  ihr  mouil,  ,,f   Jesus  iln 


lr     Mlinci-    ,-;,„„.   „„    ;l    dHi;U.I     ha  ,-,  |  ,,,-ss    ;,,„!    r;,||,,,|s 

s   n!    runsr,,-,,,,,    Wiil,    also    a    ilMiani    ,|,.r,.ii  fi,|,,,.ss   ami 

r-Vn-        V1!VIV    is    Ih-v    '""•!-•'••'   Msk.nl    ,!„.    |.;,,.,-nal    Ta,!,,,- 
''  ivadv  li<>  leaps  to  iln-  i  .....  ,,!,.  ••  |  |-,,,IW  „,,,  ••• 

Tl"'  Ih'vil-  h-v  ''"•  inonili  «.r  llir  Divinr  T.-a,  •!„.,•  i<  ,-!,,,- 
actcrixcd  as  i|,,.  Fail,,-,-  of  all  Liars,  ami  ii  is  h-mM.-  i.>  SIT 
tll(>  «l«'Vrlonirnt  ., 


01  I|H'  «"nrld.  Tli.-  li,-  is  ivjM-ahMl.  in  aiiotlirr  f..nn.  in  \\i- 
•  Micrv  \vhi,-||  |,as  pass.-.!  inh.  I!H-  um  v.-rsal  lafi-'iau--  "f 
man,  ".I///  /  //,_//  hrothn-'s  krepn-f  I-]\  «-r\  \V|MT.-.  aiid  "rvr 
si?lrt>-  :l11  Ill(>  world  over,  ihat  «|iiri-\  has  IMM-II  ih.-  mark 
and  siun  of  a  l.rntal  and  hardrm-d  nature,  iln-  nainr,-  ,,f  a 

And  tin-  ans\\ci-  has  IM-CII  tin-  si^nilii-ai  ion  nf  a  l»i\im- 
l;i\v  with  i-.-ard  !.,  murd.-r.  tin  l>!n,,<l  ,,f  th<  nninh  r,  ,1  ,,n,- 
r/'/r.v  iilmiil  fur  rrt  ri/m/  inn  .'  It  has  al\\a\s  1,,-,-n  so.  in  all 
;i^«'s  and  mum  n,.s.  and  ii  is  «v\pr«-ssi-d  in  lh,-  pr.i\n-l.  in 
our  lan^iiaLM1.  .Mnrd.-r  \\ill  ,.ut  ! 

Tin-  sentence  \y«»uld  duiilii  |.-ss  hav.-  l,.-,-n  «|.-ath  l.iit  for 
flic  consideration.  \\Iio  is  io  iniliri  ii'.'  'rhcr«-  nii^'hi  ha\" 
HJMMI  oliii-i-  <-liil<h'«'ii  of  Adam  and  MM-.  Inn  ili.-n  .....  i!<l 
scarcclv  ha\c  IM-I-II  any  rompclcni  to  tak«-  part  in  flu-  ap 
prclicmlini:  and  ••xi-i-nt  in.i:  :i  s»-nt«-nn-  of  d«*aili  upmi  'liis 
d«'S]»cratc  man. 

I  nst.  -a  d  of  ad  n  a  I  deal  Ii,  I  In-  sciih-n.-,-  \\as  a   living  d<-ai  Ii  ; 
:i  Banishment   from  the  society  of  falln-r.  nmiln-i'.  ami  all  hn 
man  kind.    To  liecome  "n   futjitirr  n>nl  n  i'<nj<ilnin<l  on  thf  fact 
ftf  thr  in  /•///"    \\astoliecometlietji-sl  ihnlaw.  llielirsl  Irann- 
jjorh'd    <'oii\ict.    the    first     \\hose    hand    \\as    to    In-    against 
e\'er\'  man.  and  c\»r\    man'<  hand  auain-!   him.     So  h«-  \\t-nl 
oni      and.  significantly,  tin-  land  In-  \\«-ni  to  \yas  called  Nod. 
meaning  "\yanderin^r."   indicating  an   aimless,   rc^th-ss.   nu 
luippy   life     i-yer-  seeking  and   m-vt-r  finding     "Reeking  rc^t 
and   finding  nom-." 

A     place    for    repcntamc'    may     lia\«-    IHM-II     finind.    r\en 
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for  such  a  double-dyed  transgressor  as  Cain.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  amongst  his  descendants  that  we  find  the  origin  of 
many  tilings  that  have  subsisted  in  the  world  ever  since, 
viz.: 

The  origin  of  the  Xomad  life,  of  tents    with  tiocks  and 

herds. 

The   origin  of  instruments  of  Music,   the   harp   and   the 
pipe;  the  one  the  iirst  stringed  instrument,  the  other 
the  Iirst  wind  instrument.  Genesis  iv.,  10  to  23. 
The  origin  of  Tools  and  cutting  instruments. 
And  linally,  the  origin  of  Poetical  and  rhythmical  com 
position.    Genesis  iv.,  10  to  24. 

The  more  closely  this  book  of  Genesis  is  studied,  in  rela 
tion  to  man  in  the  past,  and  also  to  his  condition  in  these 
times  now  present,  the  more  we  shall  marvel  at  its  accurate 
correspondences;  and  at  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
things  which  took  their  rise  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
dwelling  of  men  on  the  earth. 

We  may  notice,  too,  how  utterly  absent  is  the  element 
of  fancifulness,  or  foolishness,  such  as  tills  so  large  a  space 
in  early  secular  writings  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 

Every  one  of  the  incidents  related,  even  where  is  the 
manifest  immediate  execution  of  Divine  power,  and  the 
working  of  forces  that  are  not  in  the  world  now,  has  a  dis 
tinctly  practical  aspect.  These  incidents  bear  upon  the 
life  of  men  as  now  lived  in  the  world.  Adam.  Eve,  Cain, 
Abel,  are  all  types  of  men  and  women  as  we  see  them,  and 
have  known  and  read  of  them.  The  circumstances  that 
befell  (hem,  their  temptation,  their  weakness,  their  seduc 
tion,  their  fall;  the  retributive  justice  that  overtook  them, 
are  all  instinct  with  practical  instruction.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  differentiates  these  biographies  of  Scripture 
from  the  fanciful,  foolish,  and  even  absurd  and  licentious 
stories  of  the  earliest  mythologies,  in  which  is  found  no 
lesson,  no  example,  no  warning,  nor  anything  that  has  the 
least  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  any  man  as  now  living  and 
acting  in  the  world. 


For  nianv  generations  the  c,,m-se  ,,f  human   historv    is  P- 
corded  in  Scripture  bv  little  mop-  ihan  a  -enealo-i,  a'l  laid.-. 
<Milv  one  man   is  noted  as  I.ein-   or  doin-   what    wa-  worth 
of   record. 

This  brief  note  is  like  a  I.eam  of  li^ht  shining  out  in  a 
lon^  era  uf  dullness  and  -loom.  "  Kiio.h."  w.-  are  told. 
"iralkul  iritli  dml."  and  it  is  added  -oiii.-what  mvsh-ii- 
olislv  "(I IK!  In  ini*  tint .  for  (iml  h.nk  him." 

This  man  Knoch  has  I.een  a  pattern  of  goodness  to  all 
snl  .sequent  I  imes.  as  one  w  ho  lived  his  earthlv  lit'.-  in  p.-i  •!"•••  t 
harnionv  with  his  ('i-eator.  II.-  walked  vviili  (iod!  I'.ut  i; 
is  the  manner  of  his  ending  that  ha-  stamped  an  imli 
vidualitv  upon  the  man.  and  lifted  him  far  al.o\.-  th.-  In!  of 
ordinarv  mortals.  The  record  is  "//»  ;o»\  //«/.  ////•  <;<,<!  tool: 
li  i  ni ." 

'I'he  lirsi  part  of  the  sentence  reminds  u>  of  the  w.i> 
in  which  the  death  of  person-  is  often  spoken  of  bv 
writers  of  old  Koine.  -  Me  lived."  was  the  e.xpp---i>e 
tormuia.  Two  word-  oiilv.  ind.  .-d  onl\  om-  m  the  on 
filial,  1  in  with  a  world  of  m.aiiiii'j.  So.  th--  expre* 
sion.  "in-  \vas  not.  snu^est-  'lealli:  as  wi-  ha^e  it  n.-arlv  in 
the  same  form,  in  our  Kn^lish  expression,  "he  !-.  no  more." 
Hut  when  it  is  added.  "  l-'or  <  lod  look  him."  vv .-  have  a 
phrase  of  which  the  nieanini:  is  onlv  mad.-  dear  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Kpisile  to  ih.  ||el.p-w-  i.-H-.  u-. 

faith     Krinrli    //v/. v    /  /•//  iisluli  <l    tint/    In     xlnnihl    not    *>  •    ilmtli.    ali«l 
he  was  not    found.  I.ecanse  <iod   tran-lated   him  !' 

Mow  this  was  done  ji  is  iilterlv  vain  to  -p.-ciilate.  \ml 
what  possible  advantage  would  il  be  for  n-  to  know'.'  The 
re\clalion  \voiihl  ceitainlv  not  be  -mh  a-  to  enabh-  oilier 
men  to  escape  death.  Apart  from  this,  to  reveal  tin-  manner 
in  which  this  "translation"  was  accomplished  would  «»nl\ 
be  to  m-al  ifv  vain  ciiriosit  v .  All  w.-  know  is  that  appap-ntlv 
there  was  nothing  \isibh-  of  the  translation,  a-  in  the  ca-.- 
of  I-!  I  i  jah's  ascent  in  a  chariot  of  tire,  or  of  the  ri-.-n  Sav  imir. 
when  Me  was  borne  up  to  heaven  in  the  presence  of  Hi- 
Discinles. 

The  onlv   other  noteworthy   point   in   ilii<   ImiLT  -torv   of  i 
world    before    the   tlood     is    the    length   of    men's    lives     and 


78  .\o<ili  and  the  Men  of  It  is  Time. 

here,  again,  we  must  take  the  record  as  we  iind  it.  11  is 
absurd  to  allege  that  the  narrative  is  unreasonable;  or  that 
this  length  of  days  was  impossible.  The  whole  duration  of 
the  life  of  man  is  simply  by  the  ordering  of  the  Divine  will. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  the  necessity  of  things,  why  the 
ordinary  limit  of  a  healthy  man's  life  should  be  "three  score 
years  and  ten  '•'  any  more  than  there  is  that  the  life  of  do 
mestic  animals  should  be  so  much  shorter.  \Vliy  should 
not  the  days  of  a  noble  creature  like  the  horse  be  three 
score  and  ten  too?  Why  does  he  attain  maturity  at  a  period 
when  a  human  being  is  only  a  little  child  needing  the  care 
of  a  nurse? 

The  Divine  Creator  has  so  ordained  it.  That  answer  is 
suilicient.  JJeyond  that  it  is  impossible  to  go.  So,  when 
considering  this  narrative  of  the  days  before  the  flood,  while 
some  may  amuse  themselves  by  imagining  reasons  why 
the  life  of  man  was  prolonged  to  ten  times  its  present  dura 
tion,  it  is  suilicient  to  consider  the  Divine  will. 

It  is,  however,  noticeable,  that  after  the  last  great  cata 
clysm  and  upheaval  by  which  the  habitable  world  was 
Hooded,  a  gradual  shortening  began,  which,  in  the  course 
of  generations,  brought  the  limit  of  life  to  be  what  it  is  now. 

The  Ninetieth  Psalm  makes  this  evident. 

One  thing  is,  however,  clear,  that  the  generations  before 
the  Hood,  had  come  by  that  time,  to  be  characterized  by  an 
extraordinary  development  of  Wickedness.  The  picture  is 
of  a  world  given  up  to  corruption  and  violence,  when 
men  of  great  stature  and  strength  dominated  at  will,  follow 
ing  the  bent  of  natural  inclination  without  check.  A  state 
of  society  is  hinted  at  like  that  of  California  in  its  early 
days  of  milling  development,  when  crime,  lust  and  law 
lessness  abounded;  when  the  only  rule  was  the  rule  of  the 
strongest,  and  I  he  strongest  men  were  the  most  wicked. 
The  earth  was  rorr///>/.  This  is  repeated  with  emphasis. 
<  Jod  looked  upon  it  and  it  was  corrupt:  for  all  Hesh  had 
ntrni  fifed  His  way  upon  earth.  This  doubtless  refers  to  the 
relation  between  man  and  woman.  It  was  also  "filled  wilh 
riolenre.'-  That  also  is  repeated  emphatically,  reminding 
us  of  the  dark  scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Central  Africa,  of  Ashantee,  with  its  human  holo 
causts;  of  Uganda.  Oazanguela.  and  the  horror  of  the  slave 
hunts  and  the  slave  trade.  "  Filled  with  violence,"  as  Rome 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  when  murder,  and 
lust,  and  poison,  and  blood,  were  almost  every-day  incidents 
of  life;  and  not  of  savage  life,  but  of  a  life  of  highly  de 
veloped  civilization.  And  coming  down  to  modern  times, 
what  could  more  accurately  describe  the  dreadful  days  of 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror  than  this  old  description  of  a 
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world  utterly  corrupt  and  wholly  ^iven  up  to  violence! 
Thus  human  nature  survives  in  it's  developments  through 
loiitf  ap's,  despite  all  change  in  manners,  arts,  p>\ern 
inents  and  civilization. 

The  revelation  now  is  of  nth-r  weariness  of  tin-  \\orld  a* 
it  had  conic  to  lie,  on  the  part  of  its  <'reator,  as  expressed 
by  tlie  words.  "  It  rt'jitntul  tiie  Lord  that  In-  had  made  man. 
and  grieved  Him  to  the  heart."  This  ascription  of  human 
feelings  to  the  Creator  has  been  objected  to  on  \er\  in 
siitticient  grounds.  FOI-.  ^ramin^  that  the  lh\ine  lieing  is 
conscious,  that  lie  is  capaMe  of  thought,  design,  calculation, 
purpose-  that  He  ran  approve,  and  lind  p|ea>ure  in  i  he 
works  of  His  hands,  and  pronounce  them  ;_rood ;  how  can 
the  converse  of  iliis  not  lie  true.  vi/...  that  he  tinds  pain 
when  his  work  is  marred.  What  more  according  to  sound 
reason  than  that  the  hivine  llein^  should  lie  wear\  of  the 

per\  erselless.     the     folly,     the    de^elierai  V     of     tin-     race;    and 

almost  wish  he  had  never  created  a  l»ein«:  like  man  at  all. 
This  is  how  men  feel;  and.  let  u>  remember,  that  this  ap 
proving  the  ri^lit  and  l»ein^  vexed  \\ilh  the  \vnni ^  is  part 
of  \\hat  is  peculiar  to  man  amongst  conscious  ln-in^s.  It 
belongs  exclusively  to  humanity.  Il  is  part  of  t  In-  •  I  M\  in«- 
linage,  the  highest  and  finest  part,  the  truest  and  nio^t 
perfect  mirror  of  the  Uein^;  \\lio  is  righteousness  in  essence, 
who  cannot  hut  abhor  evil  and  approve  ^ood. 

The  exjiressioii.  therefore,  that  <  !od  \\as  ^rie\ed  that  lie 
had  evei-  created  man  is  agreeable  to  analog  and  sound 
reason.  If  it  is  said  that  the  declaration  that  the  Lord  re 
penlcd  that  lie  had  made  man  is  inconsistent  uith  another 
declaration  that  "<iod  is  not  a  man  that  !!••  should  lie. 
nor  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent."  let  it  I.e  con 
sidered  that  the  two  declarations  are  made  under  \\lmll\ 
(litTerent  circumstances,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  words 
is  different.  The  one  declaration  is  that  of  a  perfect  I 
righteous  r.ein^  who  "repents"  that  he  ha-  made  man  in 
the  sense  of  hitter  sorrow  for  the  \\reck  and  ruin  of  t  lie 
noble  nature  He  has  created.  The  other  is  thai  lie  cannot 

repent,    in     the    sense    of    beill^    a     tickle,    ch.ill'jcable    creature 

who  forms  purposes  and  changes  them   \\itlioiit   reason. 

Until  these  correspond  with  \\  hat  is  kno\\n  of  tin*  working 
of  the  mind   of   man.      A    father  of   hi-h   and   noble   ,,.,1.1 

who  has  spent   jiains  on  tl ducation  of  a  son.  and  labtired 

niurli   to  place  him  well   in   the  world,  if  that   s«m  turn*  mil 
ill.    vear   after   year,    brin-in-    dishonour    apmi    his   father' 
house,  cannot    but    be  "u'rie\ed   at    heart."   and   some  shade 
of  what    is  here  called  -repentance"  uill  undoiibtedlv  crosn 
his  thou-hts  at  times,  and  a  wish  that  Mi-h  a  son  had  iu-\ 
boon  born. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  man.  beiny  a  man  «.f  p.-i 
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iind  tried  probity,  whose  word  is  his  bond, — should  some 
doubt  be  expressed  as  to  whether  he  will  fulfil  a  promise, 
would  undoubtedly  exclaim,  "  1  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
repent  and  change  my  mind — when  my  word  is  given,  it 
will  be  kept.  Have  I  said — and  shall  I  not  do  it?" 

Thus  speak  men,  and  it  is  through  this  mirror  of  human 
nature — the  Divine  Image — that  we  can  understand  what 
can  be  understood  of  the  workings  of  the  intinite  mind. 

Hut  if  the  whole  conception  of  the  Creator  (should  a 
Creator  be  believed  in  at  all)  be  that  of  a  simple  embodied 
creative  "Force,"  subsisting  in  an  impassive  calm  through 
out  eternal  ages,  and  never  moved  to  either  pleasure  or  dis 
pleasure,  either  joy  or  grief,  it  is  undoubtedly  impossible  to 
conceive  of  such  a  one  being  grieved  at  heart.  Hut  man 
himself  lias  a  far  higher  nature  than  such  a  Being  as  this. 
Moreover,  the  works  of  creation  are  full  of  suggestions  of 
good  will.  The  design  manifest  in  nature  is  not  only  of 
orderly  arrangement  for  existence,  but  of  benevolence,  and 
considerations  pointing  to  the  happiness  of  sentient  crea 
tures,  such  being  planned  for  precisely  as  a  good  father 
makes  provision,  in  his  household  arrangements,  for  i  he 
happiness  of  his  family. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Originator  and  Sustainer  of 
the  world  in  which  human  beings  are  placed,  should  be  in 
ferior  to  His  own  creatures.  That  fundamental  enquiry, 
"lie  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see?"  applies  to  the 
higher  faculties  that  are  the  glory  of  man.  The  Being  that 
created  and  sustains  man  must  be  one  who  can  love.  <-an 
have  compassion,  can  judge  righteously,  can  pursue  great 
and  noble  ends;  and  as  it  is  a  sign  of  a  low  and  ignoble 
nature  in  a  man  to  be  indifferent  to  wrong-doing,  and  of 
a  truly  great  and  noble  nature  to  hate  evil,  the  Divine 
"Being  must  be  conceived  of  as  hating  the  wrong  as  well  as 
loving  the  right.  And  as  man  has  been  created  with  a 
capacity  of  governing,  judging,  and  ruling,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  even  extending  to  tin*  governing  of  great  empires, 
all  with  a  view  to  the  encouraging  of  right  and  the  putting 
down  of  wrong,  so  the  Supreme  Sustainer  of  all.  by  whom 
all  things  consist,  and  are  held  in  their  lirm  order,  must 
have  the  capacity  to  rule  in  righteousness,  by  repressing  and 
putting  down  wrong-doing.  And  as  men  do  all  this  ac 
cording  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity  and  intelligence, 
so,  with  the  Divine  Being,  according  to  His  power  and 
wisdom. 

Further,  as  the  measures  of  men  in  the  high  sphere  of 
government  are  often  misunderstood,  or  not  understood  at 
all.  simply  from  want  of  capacity  in  men  of  lower  spheres 
to  understand  tin  in.  so.  but  in  a  far  higher  sense,  it  is  with 
the  dealings  and  measures  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
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of  tin-  (inverse.  That  "His  \\a\s"  should  I,.-  "pasi  liinlin- 
out'  onh  indicates  ihat  tli.-  men  \\liu  attempt  the  tasu 
have  not  suHicieiii  capacitv  i(,r  n. 

All  this  has  direct  bearing  mi  ihe  design  of  i  he  Supreme 
with  regard  in  the  \\icked  and  abandoned  race  thai  now  in 
habited  the  earih.  Thai  pu,po>e  \s.(>  of  destruction.  The 
race  dl  men  had  been  alnnit  lilieen  hundred  \ears  u"»n  tin- 
ear!  h.  and  had  become  uiterh  corrupt.  'V\n-\  ut-n-  unlit  [., 
li\c  as  indeed  has  IM-I-II  tin-  rasr  \\ith  mln-r  ra.  ••>  ;nnl 
trilirs  in  IH.MI  ain-n-iii  and  niud.-i  n  liun-s.  Tin-  |iur|niM-  \\as 
connccicd  \\iih  an  iinjH-ndin^,  caiarlvsin  or  o\criliio\N  on 
tin-  ••arlh  ilsclt.  "I  \\ill  i|«->n-u<\  tin-in.  <////(  Un  >'titli." 
Tln-sr  intimations  <d  \\hat  \\as  to  hapju-n  ihro\\  li^ln  on 
\\llal  did  liajijM-n.  ll  \\as  niiirli  inure  ihan  a  llood.  h  \\a> 
an  ovi'i'tlirow  of  rxisiin^  ronditions.  Km  tln-r<-  \\as  a  pur 
jiosc  o!  nn-i'fv  alon^  \\iih  a  ihrt-ai  ot  id  rilnn  ion.  This  ha^ 
IM-I-II  tin-  order  of  l'i\inc  j^o\  ci  •nnn-ni  Iroin  ih«-  ln-^ininn^. 

A  dd,i€\'  nf  one  hundred  and  i\\i-m\  t\t-ars  \\as  granted. 
This.  \\ •«•  are  told  in  I  he  Ne\\  'I'esianient.  \\as  in  <iod's  lon^ 
siill'erin^.  nnf  inHiii;/  Hint  HUH  xli<>nl<l  /iirixli.  lint  thnl  th  </ 
xlnnil<l  mini  (n  r<  j><  uhlan  .  The  linie,  ho\\e\el,  must  'ie 
measured  in  relation  to  the  leii^ih  ol  men's  li\es  at  that 
lime.  Men  li\ed  leii  limes  as  lon^  then.  This  linn-  of 
delav  would  lie  equivalent  l<»  alioin  t\\el\e  \ears  <ii  a 
modern  life  an  ample  time  for  consideration,  repentance 
and  amendmeiil. 


(  hie  man.  and  one  family.  \\ei'e  ronspi<  nous  in  this  e\i| 
genera  i  ion.  Noah,  u  hose  name  si^nil'n-s  "lie.--!"  or  •M'mii 
fort."  \\as  distinguished  for  goodness.  lie  \vas  a  •4ju>'i" 
man  as  o|»pos<  d  to  the  men  of  lass  less  violence;  a  perfect 
man — perfect  in  I  In-  Scripture  sense  of  the  \\ord.  \\/...  sin 
eere,  n pri^ h t  m i nded .  free  from  donl.le  dealiiiL'.  lin-nt  imiK 
ness,  and  eorrupl  I  ransact  ions ;  and  he.  liUe  I'inoch.  //•»///,••// 
?/•////  Uml.  A  ^odlv  man.  h;i\in^  the  fear  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  l»efore  his  e\es.  amidst  ^odlessiiess  and  uni\ei>al 
defection. 

(  >ne  of  the  inosi  leaiililul  of  classic  siorie-  is  that  of 
Telemachus.  ihe  son  of  I  Ivsses.  who.  iii  his  ira\e|s.  was  a«- 
companied  l»\  the  goddess  of  u  isdom  in  the  form  of  Mentor. 
This  presence  surrounded  him  as  a  jjuanl.  ami  he.  so  hm^ 
as  he  faithfullv  kepi  1,\  Mentor's  side,  and  walked  with 
him.  was  guided  and  kepi . 

Noah,  nalurallv.  was  a  man  u  ho  witnessed  fur  righteous 
ness.  The  New  Testament  writers  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
of  faith  who  believed  <iod.  and  acted  mi  his  rmixirtimi.  I 
doin^r  :i  verv  ext  raordinary  thin-:.  \\y...  ImilMin^  a  \«-sse|  in 
the  midst  of  dry  land,  whose  onl\  use  could  l»e  to  tloat 
on  wide  spreading  watej-s.  This  (.f  itself  was  a  striking 
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form  of  preaching;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  "condemned  the 
icoiltl,"  who  evidently  did  not  believe  the  threat  of  impend 
ing  catastrophe. 

Kut  doubtless  lie  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  by 
word  of  month,  remonstrating,  warning,  beseeching,  as  the 
true  messengers  of  (lod  have  done  in  all  ages  down  to 
these  times.  These  men,  men  of  justice,  and  righteousness, 
and  purity,  are  the  salt  of  1he  earlh  now,  and  have  been  in 
all  the  dark  eras  of  the  world's  history.  And  let  ns  note 
again,  as  bearing  on  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
that  this  man  "walked  with  God!''  The  righteousness, 
purity  and  goodness  of  Xoah  found  congenial  companion 
ship  in  a  Being  whose  righteousness,  purity  and  goodness 
were  like  his  own — only  absolutely  perfect. 


C1IA1TKK   IX. 
Tin:  (JuKAT  Fi.oii 


Several  tilings  are  appa  rein    in   i  he  Sc 
the  Hood. 

First.      That   the  men   lixini:  ;ii   i  he  tu 
of  what    was  coining. 

Second.  Thai  lhe\  refused  in  li.-lieve  iii  id.-  posMl.ilit  \ 
of  a  catastrophe,  and  refused  M>  make  pn-para(  ion  fur  it. 

Third.--  -Thai  the  general  ion  then  lisin^  wen-  irn-deem 
ably  wicked,  a  cur>e  to  the  world,  and  until  in  li\«-  in  ii. 

Fourth.      Thai    lli<-  s\\<-c|.jn^  a\\a\    of  all   living  cMMtii" 
cxrcjii  a  Miiall  i-< 'in  nan  I.  u  as  i  IK-  act  <»t  I  In-  Siiprmn-  <  'r«-a  i  «n  . 
\vlios«-  wavs  arc  alwavs  ri^ln.     TlioiiL'li  IIH-II  of  i!iiii|«-rii  ^"-!i 
<-ralions   may   s'n    in    jud^im-m    <>n    ilit-m.    ili»-\    an-   nut    \»t^ 
s<-sscd  of  suniciciii    knowledge  io  jinl^f  \\i<«-l\.  riiln-r  as  to 
ill*-  jn'ojMM1  iiKxlr  of  rcl  i-il»in  ion.  or  ils  «-\ti-ni.  or  ili«-  ••!]»-.; 
to  IM*  produced  1>\    it. 

Fifth. ---Oin-  ihinu  is  rl«-ar.  viy...  iliat  iln-  «|.-si  rn«  i  ion  \\as 
of  a  race  of  \\icl\cd  men;  and  ilia!  iln-n-in  tin-  l>i\iih-  Mind 
and  La\\'  arc  nianifcsicd ;  tliai  is  to  sa\:  a  liati'cd  of  r\:l. 
and  a  ret  i-ilmt  i\  <•  dispcnsai  ion  \\iili  regard  to  it. 

And  sixth.  Thai  the  man  wlm  n-i'ii>«-d  io  l.c  .-arri.-d 
a\va\-  1»\  the  \vickcdncss  <d'  lln-  lii-u-  \\as  >a  \  cd  \\ith  all 
his  house.  This  also  by  the  ordcrini:  «•!'  l»i\inc  L'"\  ••nnm-iii 

Tlierc   is  thus  appai-eut.   l.roadl\    and   generally,  a   settle.! 
order  of  I)i\ine  Lro\  ci-nnient    \\iih  regard  to  iln-  ra«'(-  of  man 
in  the  world:  and  this,  although  in  its  |iarii«  nlar  manifexta 
lions,  we  max   not   alwavs  lie  aide  to  fo||o\v    ii.  s()  far  as  ill.- 
course  of  particular  e\cnts   is   concerned.      Sodom   and   <Io 
morrah   were  destroyed   for  iln-ii-   siipi.-me   \\  ick.-dne-> 
other    places,    of    «:real    \\ick.-tlness.    have    I.e.-n    vi|lV«-n-d    t" 
continue    to    curse    I  lie    earth       I  lerciilaueiini    and     I'omp'-i 
had   tlieir  de\ clopmenis  of  «r?-oss  wickedness  i..o;  I nt    ih-  \ 
were   not    as    variously    wicked    as    Koine.      The    \V\\    Tent 
menl.    however,    teaches    us    that    many    of   the    ihin-j^    th: 
liajtpened   in  these  olden   limes  wen-  i\p«-s  or  e\ani|d< 
the  adiuonilion  of  men  of  sul. sequent  a^es. 
that  the  Divine  rei  rilmt  ion  lias  not  always  reference  to  tl 
life  now  present.     Ketrihution  for  wickedness,  as  cerisiin  t« 
come  to  pass  in  the  eternal   world,  is  plainly  revealed,  and 
also  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  consequent   deli 
ance  in  this. 
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For  this  Flood,  in  many  respects,  was  a  Type. 

As  to  the  Flood  itself,  it  was  evidently  brought  about  by 
a  cataclysm  oi'  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which  the  bounds 
of  land  a  lid  water  were  lixed  in  the  ages  before  man  was 
created.     The  narrative  tells  us,  very  brielly,  not  only  thai 
"the  ichuloics  of  JJearen  u'ere  opened,  "  so  as  to  produce  extra 
ordinary  rains,  but  that  tlie  Fountains  of  the  yrcat  Deep  icerv 
broken  up. — This  clearly  intimates  a  violent  disturbance  of 
the  relation  between  laud  and  sea,    and  an  overflow  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
great  eras  of  elevation  and  depressions  in  the  world,  but 
operating  only  over  the  region  between  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Persian  <!ulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea.     l>uf  this  was  then  the 
whole  habitable  earth.     \Yhat  such  a  convulsion  m-.iy  effect 
when  on  a  very  small  scale,  may  be  understood  from  what 
happened  in  New  Zealand  about  the  year  1S!)0.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  natural  objects  of  New  Zealand  was  the 
series  of  lovely  cataracts  called  the  Pink  Falls,  from  the 
color  of  the  rocks  around  them.     The  region  round  about 
was  so  actively   volcanic    that  the  very    ground  in  places 
was  hot.     A  recent  traveller  (Mr.  Fronde}  has  given  a  vivid 
description  of  the  perturbation  with  which  his  party  trav 
elled  over  a  district  where  the  internal  tires  were  so  near. 
Shortly  after  his  book  was  published,  a  terrible  convulsion 
shook  the  whole  region.     A  violent  upheaval    of  the  land 
took  place;  and  now,  where  there  was  a  valley,  there  are 
hills;  where  there  were  hills,  there  is  a  depression;  while 
every  vestige  of  the  Pink  Falls  has  disappeared. 

Such,  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the  convulsion  which 
let  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on  the  region  first  inhabited 
by  OUT-  race,  and  which  depressed  the  mountains  below  their 
level,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  of  1  he  bed  of  the  sea. 
In  addition  to  which  an  incessant  downpouring  of  rain 
swelled  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  land. 

One  man  and  his  family  had  believed  the  forewarning, 
and  made  preparation  as  directed. 

A  vast  structure  had  been  prepared,  capable  of  floating 
on  the  deep.  This  was  not  a  Shi]>.  It  was  not  designed  for 
movement.  It  had  neither  sails  nor  rudder.  Its  sole  pur 
pose  was  to  float;  holding  within  its  vast  interior,  not  only 
the  family  of  the  faithful  man,  but  two  and  two  of  all  the 
tribes  of  animated  creatures  then  inhabiting  the  earth. 

It  was  apparently  about  4.")0  feet  long,  75  feet  broad,  and 
45  feet  high,  and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  size  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  steamboats  of  modern  times.  Its  interior  was 
in  three  divisions;  doubtless  for  the  proper  housing  of  the1 
various  orders  of  creatures  who  were  temporarily  to  inhabit 
it;  with  stores  of  food  for  their  use.  It  had  a  light  (not  a 
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window,  as  in  the  authorized  \ersion;  the  lb-bre\\  \\ord 
signifies  a  li^liti.  evidently,  from  the  des«  ript  ion  of  it,  run 
ning  round  tin-  whole  vessel,  alioiii  a  foot  and  a  hall  \\ide. 
and  doubtless  so  contrived  as  i<»  li^ht  most  of  tin-  interior. 
This  huge  vessel  was  built  under  Dhine  direction;  its 
si/.e  and  eliaraeier  being  arranged  b\  Him  \\lio  uas  lh" 
Architect  of  the  l'ni\erse,  \\hose  orderly  mat  heinat  ical  ar 
rangement  s  in  ihis  and  other  worlds,  rah  ulah-d  in  tin* 
depths  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  are  the  \\onder  of  all  \\lio  look 
into  them. 

The  ea\ils  of  unbelieveis  respecting   I  he  si/.e  of  this  ark 
must  be  set  down  to  simple  ignorance,  or  \\ant  of  consider 
alioii.       ll     is    impossible,    at     ihis    distance    of    time.    NN  hen 
thousands    of    years    ha\e    elapsed,    that    anything    ran    !••• 
kno\\n    with    rerlainiv    as   to    IM»\N    manv    rr«-al  urcs    \\t-i«-    lo 
enter  the  ark,  ami  what  spare  would  be  required  for  tin-in 
Helves  and  their  food,  aloiiu  \silh  pro\  isioii  for  Noah  and  hi> 
1'amilv.      All   computations  and   «-stimales  an-  nn-i'i-   \anii\. 
The\    I'est    on    no  solid   ba>is  and   aniouni    lo   mi-ri-  yue>S'->. 
The  unreasonableness  of  such  ra\ils  ma\    be  >«M-II  from   ihis 
one    consideration;    thai    if    a    \essel    of    ih»-   si/.<-   di-scribi-d 
would  nol   ha\e  been  lar^e  enough,  ii  \\ould  ha\r  bi-«-n  p»-r 
fectlx    eas\,   in   I  he   time  ^i\rii.   to   ha\r  built    on«-   t  \\in-    or 
four' times    the    si/.e.      15ui.    as    the    narrafm-   <li-s.rib.-N    the 
building  of  the  \essel   t<»  ha\e  been  undi-i-   |>i\in.-  din-ri  imi. 

it  is  absoluielv  certain  that  iis  dimensions  were  Mitlirient. 
and  no  more  than  snllicieni.  lb-  NN  ho  fraim-d  i  he  ><>lar 
system,  and  weighed  and  measured  all  iis  pari>;  Ib-  \\h«» 
arninp-d  the  balance  of  the  j.ro|»oriion>  bei\\..-n  land  .md 
sea  with  mathemalical  nin-lv,  Ib-diirci.-d  ih«-  \e»«-l  I"  I"1 

Imilt  «d'  such  a  si/e  as  is  described.     And  \\e  ma\   r«->i 

assurance  that    il    would  «-xacil\    ansuer  iis  purpose.     M'-n 

make  mistakes  in  desi^nin^  and  building;  but   <!od,  ne\.-r. 
As    to    the    objeclion    ihal    MI«  h    in.mbi-rs    of    living    «  r, 

tures  (oiild  not  lie  -oi  into  Mi*  ark  ai  all.  and  roiil.l  no 
Ion-  as  i>  siah.l.  of  \\li.n  possible  \alii.-  an- 
when  made  in  i-iioiame  of  I  he  numbers  and  •  h 

actor  of  I  he  creatures,      h    is  a    liomeh    simile,  and   imper 

IVct.  bill   if  one  coiisidei-s  what   :i  niimbei-  of  dillen-nt   speci 

inens  of  the  animated  creation  are  now  -aih«-ied  and  kept 

within  a  menagerie,  or  in  /.ooloj^ical  -ardei 

some    cniii-cptioii    of    \\hal    mi-hi    be    d.-ne 

HcHbed,    uhen    il    is   evident    that    a    Divine    I'mvidenee    \\a 

jiuidin^  the  whole  opei-aiion. 

The  foiindaiion  of  the  \\  hole  narrative  i 

Divine    interference,    both    of    rnribuiion    and    deli 
\dmit    this   land    why   should    il    not    be   admiiied 

is  Divine  -nvernment  at  all.,  and  all  fall- 

and   proportion. 
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To  build  such  a  .structure  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
no  water  existed  on  which  it  could  possibly  float,  was  a 
demonstration  of  extraordinary  Faith.  The  New  Testament 
tells  us,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  whilst 
the  ark  was  preparing,  the  course  of  the  world  went  on  as 
usual. — Luke  17  :  2G,  '21. 

Men  ate  and  drank,  they  married  and  were  given  in  mar 
riage,  up  to  the  very  day  when  the  convulsion  let:  loose  the 
waters  upon  the  earth.  For  a  period  equal  to  rvvelve  years 
of  our  lifetime  this  apparently  idiotic  and  absurd  structure 
was  being  proceeded  with;  being,  doubtless,  the  standing 
jest  of  the  men  of  the  time. 

The  whole  all'air  is  a  Type.  Men  in  these  Christian  days 
who  regulate  life  by  considerations  of  a  future  judgment  are 
equally  the  object  of  more  or  less  ridicule  or  suspicion. 
They  are  either  enthusiasts  and  fools,  or  hypocritical 
knaves.  The  general  condition  of  society  naturally  modi 
fies  this  condition  of  things.  When  a  whole  community 
is  largely  under  Christian  influences,  then  this  habit:  of 
living  in  view  of  an  eternal  world  and  with  regard  to  the 
revelations,  promises,  threatening  of  a  Divine  Keing,  is  so 
much  the  manner  of  the  people  that  no  one  is  singular  who 
is  governed  by  it.  l>ut  let  such  a  state  of  things  arise  as 
at  the  French  Revolution,  when  godlessness  and  vice  were 
the  predominant  tone*,  what  then  would  the  life  of  a 
man  of  faith  be?  It  would  be  the  experience  of  Noah  re 
peated. 

But  the  Ark,  being  completed,  and  fashioned,  as  another 
ark  was,  many  ages  afterwards,  in  exact  accord  with  Divine 
direction,  preparations  were  made  for  the  entry  of  Noah  and 
his  family  to  the  place  assigned  them.  "Conn1  tJion,  <nnl 
all  /////  IIOHNC,  into  lite  r/r/r."  Thus  spake  the  Creator  and 
Supreme  Judge.  Seven  days  were  allowed  for  the  many 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  entry  of  such  a  multitude 
of  beasts  and  fowls.  There  was  a,  distinction  made,  even  at: 
that  early  stage,  between  clean  and  unclean  creatures. 
What  that  distinction  was,  we  know  not  with  certainty.  Tos- 
sibly  it  might  correspond  with  the  distinction  between  wild 
animals  and  domestic.  That  would  be  a  difference  founded 
on  the  natural  use  and  order  of  things.  The  details  fur 
nished  in  the  law  of  Moses  were  not  introduced  for  nisniy 
ages  afterwards,  but  as  they  were  Divinely  ordained,  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  distinctions  were  made  known  in 
these  earlier  times.  It  matters  not.  The  only  point  worth 
noticing  is  that  the  clean  animals  were  to  enter  the  ark 
in  sevens,  while  those  not  clean  were  to  be  by  twos,  the 
male  and  the  female.  lint  the  fowls  of  the  air  were  all  to 
enter  bv  sevens. 
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As  to  tin-  means  employed  to  p-i  i  lies.-  .features  into  flu- 
ark:  many,  if  not  most,  would  enter  without  dim.  ultN.  |,«-in- 
accustomed  to  l»c  led  or  driven  |,\  man  All  duim-Mir 
animals  and  I'ONN  Is  would  thus  enter  naturallv.  as  if  dri\i-n 
into  a  fold  or  led  into  a  stable.  Tin-  wild  animals  and 
birds  not  domesticated  must  have  been  mad;-  >ubjeci  i,, 
some  impulse,  such  as  even  now  possesses  \\  i  Id  «r«-aiuii-s 
when  there  is  a  premonition  of  impending  danger,  h  i*  \\»-ll 
known  that  in  such  circumsian.  »-s  the  li.-rc.  si  and  nmsi 
nntamealde  beasts  will  become  as  .|iiiet  as  domestic 
animals. 

All   bein^'   safely   housed   in    the  ark.   vseare  significant  IN 
t(dd,  "Y7/c   /,"/•</  .vim!   hint    in!"      So.   in   ipiiei    and   calm,    was 
Noah  and   his   family    enabled,   faithfully   committing    them 
seises   to  the   l»i\ine   protection.   i<>    \\ait    the   mining  .atas 
t  ronhe. 

Th<*   Flood   came.      The   \\aiers   prevailed  OVIT   ih«-  earth. 
The  Ark  was  lifted  up.     illoNv  ^raphirand   naiui-al   the  nai 
ralive  isi.     The  ark   "ii'tnt   ni»ni   tin    i<H't   <>f  th>    irntiTM."  and 
the  eN'ent    j»ro\"ed    thai    il    \sas  capable  of  ansNNerinjz  its  pur 
jx»se    an<l    hiMisinu    in    safely    all     those,    buih    <»f    man  and 

beast.      Who     NVel'e     liel'ea  ft  el1     |o     Cdlllilllle     I  lie     races     nf     aill 

mated  beings  in  t  lie  world. 

All  of  hers  perished;  perished:  lirsi  b\  th'-ir  e\<-ee,lin:: 
\viekedness.  second  by  iheii-  folly  in  disre^anliiiL:  tip-  Ion- 
period  of  warning.  And.  as  is  i  he  order  of  a  -..\  ,-i  nia.-ni 
of  this  world  land  I  lie  den  ia  I  of  re  \  e  la  I  ion  doe»  m>!  alter  in. 
the  diildreii  perished  uiih  -iheir  ^uili\  |.at'-nis;  and  an; 
mals  and  li\in.u  creaiui-es  \\lio  had  no  moral  ronsrioiisiie- 
jMM'ished  \\ilii  I  hose  NN'ho  had. 

To  \\lial    purpose  is  il    for  men    lo  cavil,  criticise  and   I'm  1 

fault?        All    Sllcll      either    |.e|ie\e    |||e    Iiarral'lNe    lo    In-    Illl".    "I1 

belie\<-    il    to   be.    in    substance,    false.       I'.elieN  iir_r    the   n.n 
live    to    be    f  rue.    and    thai     ili'-ie    was   a    hiviiie    hand    in    all 
this,    can    men.    with    an\     sense    or    judgment,    arraign    the 
Supreme   Jud-e   as   l.ein^   unjust  7      Shall    not    the   .lud^'e  of 
all   the  earth  do  i'i-ht?      I'.m    if  Hi'1  narrative  is   b,-lie\ed  to 
lie  false,  criticism  as  to  details,  as  liearini:  on   tin-  .  haracter 
of  the   hivine   I'.ein.-.   is  an  absurdity      If  il    is  jud-'-d 
false,  on   the  Around   thai    a   pej-fei-tlN    e.piitable  and   IM-IL 
lent   BiMiit;  rniild  n..l    Imve  .loomed  a   whole  race  lo  d.-i 
tion.     the    jiid-nienl     i-     unreasoiiabl.-. 
ehild  of  a   -real   stales,,, an   mu-t   be  used  a-ain.      \\  • 
more  competent   to  jud-e  of  the  e, ,  u  i  f  a  blene.s  of  i 
of  retribution    than  such  a  child  would  be  of  the  n-a 
ness,  let  us  say.  of  a  declaration  of  war  in  il.-  i-.li. 
a  father. 
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Sufficient  to  say,  that  the  revelation  of  God  from  begin 
ning  to  end  is  that  of  a  Being  of  equal  benevolence  and 
justice,  and  that  there  has  never  been  any  great  act  of  re 
tribution  without  some  prospect  of  escape  by  repentance 
and  amendment.  And  as  it  was  in  former  ages,  so  in  the 
Christian  Dispensation.  The  wrath  and  righteous  judg 
ment  of  God  are  revealed  against  the  wickedness  of  man, 
and  that  judgment  will  be  executed.  But  for  every 
individual  man  a  door  of  hope  and  escape  is  open. 

The  ways  of  God  are  not  arbitrary  and  unequal.  Men 
said  so,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  E/ekiel ;  and  they  say  so 
now.  But  the  saying  was  not  true  then,  and  it  is  not  true 
now. 


rKITK'AL    NnTKS    AS    To    Till!    FLno|». 

As  we.  in  these  days,  are  not  i.,  be  saved  | , \  an  Ark.  il  is 
no!  of  any  special  importance  that  XN(.  should  understand 
the  details  of  its  construction. 

Noah  understood  thrin.  and  had  al.iiiHlaii.-r  of  time  tu 
make  needful  an  •juip-nirni  >.  li  >a\.-d  him  and  his  house. 
That  is  suniririii.  What  men  in  th.-sr  da\s  ha\r  tu  under 
stand  and  ad  upon  is  t  hr  \\a\  «»f  In-ill"  sa\.-d  tlnuii"h 
Clnist. 

In  \ri'sr  1  1  <»f  tlir  (it  h  rha|>i«T.  tin-  (.ri^inal  Hrl.r.-u  ^i\.-s 
a  vn-v  hraiitil'nl  sii-Lr«-sii<.n.  Nuah  is  dir.-ctrd  t*.  niak.- 
"n Minis"  in  thr  ark.  Tin-  llrlm-\\  \\m-d  is  "Nrsts."  indirai 
iiiLT  snrli  receptacles  for  l»rasts  and  liirds.  aft.-i-  th.-ir  kind, 
as  would  hr  Imi  li  honir  likr  and  for  t  h.-ir  n.nifort.  Thr  <  ,..d 
of  Creation  is  thr  (lod  «»t'  i-r\rlation  and  moral  ^OM-I-IIIIH-III. 


Thei-e  is  no  need,  from  the  narrati\e.  \»  siipjmse  thai  tin- 
flood  was  ever  over  the  whole  surt'a.-e  of  the  ^lol»e.  The 
IHvine  ]»ur|>ose.  in  speculal  ions  on  this  subject,  has  lu-i-n 
somewliat  lost  sijjht  <d'.  This  was.  for  righteous  reasons, 
the  destruction  of  the  race  of  men  then  inhabiting  th«' 
^orhl :  and  evervt  hiiii:  that  is  kfiown  or  re.  urd.-d  points  to 
1he  conclusion  that  the  region  of  settlement  and  habitation 
did  not.  at  that  time,  extend  liex.md  the  bounds  of  tin-  four 
rivers  that  watered  the  regions  now  called  Armenia  and 
Persia. 

The  idea  that  such  a  Hood  must  ne,-essaril\ .  from 
depth,  engulf  all  the  lands  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  cause;  which  \\a<.  as 
lias  been  stated,  and  as  dearly  indicated  in  the  Kibh-  nar 
rative.  a  "breaking  up"  of  the  relat'm-  conditions  of  sea 
and  land  in  that  re-ion,  a  subsidence  in  ..n.-  di.e.-noii  aiid 
an  elevation  in  another:  a  catachsm  and  convulsion  like 

that    of  jM-olo-ic  a-es.   a«-c pani.-d    b\    extraordinary 

lonjr  continued   torrents  of  rain.     I'.ut   th.-ie  is  n<>  indicai 
(.f  these  ronvulsive  movements  extendin-  be\ond  the  1 
of  the  seas  ei.cirdin-   Armenia   and    |Vrnia.      All 
lif,.    then    in    the    earth    was    roiicentraled    there,    am 
Ilie  ot-eat   work  of  destruction  commenced  and  ended 

This    view,    which    is    undoubtedly    the    true   .,n>-     of 
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origin  of  the  Hood,  will  enable'  us  to  understand  that  the 
mountains  and  high  hills  could  be  covered  by  the  waters. 
The  depression  and  subsidence  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
would  briny  down  the  elevation  of  the  hills  to  such  a 
point  that  the  waters  would  naturally  cover  them.  And, 
on  the  other  liand,  when  the  period  of  subsidence  was 
ended,  and  the  land  was  again  elevated  and  took  the  form, 
in  plains,  and  mountains,  and  valleys,  which  it  has  main 
tained  ever  since,  the  waters  would  flow  oil'  to  the  sea  once 
more,  leaving  the  course  of  the  rivers,  viz.,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  substantially,  as  they  have  ever 
since  been. 


THE  CASI-IAX  SKA. 

This  vast  inland  sea,  now  wholly  of  fresh  water,  opening 
out  not  far  from  Mount;  Ararat,  into  which  Hows  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Armenia,  may  possibly  have  owed  its 
origin  in  great  part  to  this  Hood  of  four  thousand  years 
ago.  This,  1  hough  thrown  out  as  a  mere  suggestion,  has 
a  very  reasonable  basis  of  actual  observation  to  rest  UDOU, 
Thus: — 

1.  11  presents  incontestable  proof  of  having  been,  in  for 
mer  ages,  covered  with  sea  water. 

-.  Its  surface  and  surrounding  shores  abound  in  sea  salt, 
sea  weed,  salt  marshes,  and  salt  pits.  And  innumer 
able  shells,  mostly  resembling  those  of  1he  sea,  and 
such  as  are  not  found  in  rivers,  are  to  be  found  along 
its  shores. 
.'>.  Towards  its  eastern  border  the  whole  country  has  tin* 

appearance  of  a    deserted   bed   of   the   sea. 
4.  The  Caspian  Sea  has  the  same  lish,  the  same  seals  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Ihe  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
indicating  that  in  some  remote  age  the  water  of  all 
these  were  commingled  in  one. 

o.  11  was  evidently  at  one  time  much  more  extensive  on 
three  sides.  North,  West  and  East,  than  it  now  is.  and 
it  is  still  slowly  diminishing. 

All  these  appearances  are  precisely  what  would  naturally 
be  found  in  a  region  once  covered  by  such  a  Hood  as  Scrip 
ture  describes,  but  where,  in  great'  part,  the  waters  have 
subsided,  leaving  the  P>lack  Sea.  the  Caspian,  and  the  Aral 
separate  bodies  of  water,  and  the  country  between  them  a. 
region  of  hills  and  valleys,  with  rivers  fallen  to  the  channels 
through  which  thev  are  (lowing  to  this  dav. 
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As    TM    Tin:  U.MFuKMm     .-i      N.\n  in:. 

The  Uniformity  of  nature  is  soim-times  supposed  to  be 
such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  nf  a  ^ivat  catastrophe  like 
the  Flood. 

Km  such  a  conception  of  the  natural  world  as  that  there 
ha\e  never  been  in  it  anv  such  ^reat  cataclysms  or  convul 
sions  as  will  alter  the  conformai  ion  of  countries,  the  course 
of  fixers,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  the  depth  of  valle>s 
is  contrary  to  facts  as  we  ha\e  kimwn  them  during  thin 
very  century. 

Such  conceptions  of  uniformity  are  narrow  and  unscien 
tific,  comparable  only  lo  the  notions  of  a  \\est  Indian,  who 
treated  as  idle  fables  the  stories  In-  heard  of  water  free/in^ 
solid,  and  the  covering  of  land  by  simw.  In  this  verv  cen 
tury,  there  have  been  convulsions  in  New  /ealand  isee  an 
earlier  pa^e  of  this  chapter),  in  I'hina.  in  Japan,  \\hicli  ha\v 
altered  the  course  of  rivers  and  the  conformation  of  wlmh' 
districts  of  country.  There  is  the  clearest  evidence  that 
the  ^reat  plains  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  once  a  vast  inland 
lake,  and  that  the  present  expansions  of  the  -real  river  in 
the  lakes  Si.  Francis.  Si.  Louis  and  Si.  I'ei.-r.  are  i  he  remains 
of  what  was  once  an  inland  sea.  The  Mountain  so  called 
or  wood  crowned  hill,  at  the  fool  of  which  Montreal  is  built, 
was  once  an  active  volcano,  with  streams  of  lava  at  times 
pouring  down  its  sides.  So  were  other  mountains  in  its 
neighborhood. 

The  earth,   in  all   its  parts,  bears  ev  idem-e  of  convulsions 
and  disi  in  bailees.     There  is  water  where  land  was  formcrl 
all    almiLL    the    coasts    nf    r.rilain.    ahm^    the    shores    of    i  he 
Mediterranean,  and  of   Northern    Lurope.     The  /uvder  /.-.- 
of  Holland  is  a  modern  creation.     There  is  land  w  her.-  v 
was  all  almi-   the  lower  course  of  ihe  Cannes,  the   ham-be, 
the   I'.,,   the    Van-  ise  Chiang. 

A'    tlmiisand   years    hence,    when    the   re-mi,   of 
Falls  of   New    Zealand    is   covered    with    farms  and    ll",  1 
sceptic    may    lauirli    at     (he    ston     thai     the    most     beaut 
cataract    on    the  earth  occupied    thai    H|n»1.  jusi    as 
minded    sceptics  dn   in    these  .lays    at    the  ,,a. 
flood. 


Tn  >A  i.  NV.wr.s. 

\   recent    irruption  of  the  waters  ,,f  the  oce:,n  over  manv 
p((pn,ous  districts  nf  .lap.n.  will,  th-  .h-trudion  ,,f  num-r 


oil 


illa^es.  and   loss  nf  man\ 
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some  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  real  nature  of  the  flood  of 
these  early  times,  the  causes  and  accompaniments  of  which 
have  been  so  much  misapprehended. 

The  effects  of  the  wave — as  we  read  in  the  Journals  of 
September,  18UG,  were  felt  from  JScudier  to  Aomori,  a  dis 
tance  of  over  200  miles  in  length.  In  a  few  minutes,  30,000 
people  were  killed,  and  12,000  houses  destroyed.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  this  terrible  irruption  of  waters, 
three  or  four  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt,  and  about 
half  an  hour  later  a  dull  booming  sound  was  heard  coming 
from  the  sea.  By  the  most  of  the  people,  little  or  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  noise;  but  a  few,  a  very  few,  suspected  its 
significance,  and  tied  inland  for  their  lives.  The  booming 
increased  rapidly  in  volume,  until  it  resembled  the  roar  of 
cannon.  Then,  huge  waves,  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  came 
thundering  in  to  the  shore,  sweeping  all  before  them,  and 
feaving  ruin  in  their  wake.  The  province  of  Iwate  suffered 
the  most  severely,  the  number  of  people  killed  in  it  alone 
being  estimated  at  20,000. 

Japan  is  accustomed  to  violent  convulsions,  but  this  tidal 
wave,  in  violence,  was  almost  unprecedented. 

The  Bible  narrative  of  the  Deluge  suggests  just  some 
such  irruption  as  this. 


MIAITKK  X. 

Tin:    Sri:sii.i:.\n:    <>r   THI:    Fi.<>«.i>    AM*    TIN:   ( '«  .\IMI:N<  I:MI:N  r 
or  A   Ni:\v   \\MKI.II. 

Tin-  Hood  subsided,  the  land  appeared,  and  ill.-  ark  found 
;i  resting  |tl;irc.  IK.I  "on  Mount  Ararat."  hui  ••///;•///  (I., 
Mountain*  vf  Ararat."  nm  on  iis  summit,  as  has  been  ah 
surdly  su^esied  by  I'.ible  pieiim-s.  l.m  more  like|\  in  some 
<]iiiet  valley  in  the  mountain  ehain.  Tin-  tirst  ;n-i  of  Noah 
on  settini:  foot  on  tin-  present  earth  was  to  Iniilil  ;in  Ah:ir. 
and  nlVci-  ;i  s;n-i-i!irc  <»!'  lilond.  ilius  l.nsin^  id«-  \\li.,|,-  funin- 
life  of  tin-  world  on  ;MI  arknowlrd^nii'iit : 

1.   ( >!'  \\  r<iiii:  (loini:  on  ili»-  j»;irt   of  m.-in. 

-.  <  M'  Divine  •lusticc   and  hi\in»-  Mcrr\   t  ln-oii^li  va<Tiii<-c. 

!!«•  ilius  I'cco^ni/fd  tin-  fundamental  disillusion  !•••!  \\.-«-n 
iht-  thank  olVcrin^  snit;il>l<'  lo  ;i  jmri-  and  innocent  •  r«-;it nr«-. 
and  tin-  olVcrinu  of  atom-tnriil  sniialtN-  lo  a  lidn-j  liU»-  man. 
All  fa Isc  r<-| iuioiis.  c\ni  u  ln-n  «»lis«-r\  in^  I  li«-  rii<-  of  sa<Titi«-i\ 
fail  to  reco^nix.c  tliis.  Tin-  \\  ond»-rfnll\  ln-auiifiil  <!r«-«-K  and 
Konian  rih-s  had  ilu'ir  nilVrin^s  of  friiii  and  iln\M-i-<.  iln-ir 
son^s  and  har\cst  frsii\als;  ^(»od.  sn  far  a^  ih«-\  \\«-ni. 
Thcv  had  also  th<-  ollVrini:  of  aiiinials.  and  tin-  shedding  of 
Idood  on  the  altar.  I'.ui  ihis  \\as  onl\  in  deju-i-ra  t  K.II  of  ih«- 
wralli  of  a  <-a|>rirloiis  dt-itv:  nnacconijianicd  l>\  i-Miifi-v^ion 
of  sin  and  of  law  broken,  and  onl\  oil'.-i-ed  \\iih  tin-  idea 
of  seeiiririL:  ea  prieidiis  fa\ot-.  'I'll--  Lr«pds  nt  iln-  <Ji-e«-k-  and 
Romans  \\ei-c  n<it  la\\  mixers.  \i»  mde  of  ni'-ra!  mndui't 
proreeded  from  .lupiiei  or  Apollo,  hem •••  tin-re  was  n.,  ,  on 
seionsness  <d'  sin  in  the  sai-ritir.-  of  ihejj-  votaries.  ;md  no 
lixiral  de\  elopmeiii  arising  out  of  their  rites  of  worship. 

Mm  from  Abel  to  Noah  had  pr«i.-ei-d.-d  the  tradition  "f 
Sacrifice  for  Sin.  and  rites  of  worship  which  had  their  fruit 
in  obedience  to  moral  law  and  ri-jhieoiisin-ss  of  lif.-.  And 
so  onward,  through  the  t_r« 'Herat  ions  of  men  u  ho  wen-  under 
the  guidance  of  Cod.  until  He  .-aine  u  ho  fulfilled  all  these 
ancient  ideas  in  the  saeriiici-  of  Himself  for  the  xin  of  the 
world. 

These  ideas  are  not  invlhi«-al  or  nixsiji-al:  and  the\  ;ii-e 
not  obsidete;  the\  ha\e  theii-  root  in  the  nature  of  man; 
they  beloiii:  to  all  lime.  They  need,  it  is  true.  Dixim-  dii«-c 
tion:  for  otherxvise.  the\-  ha\e  been,  and  are.  prr\«Tt«'d  to 
the  uses  of  |u-ieslrrafl  and  <np«-rsi  ii  i«»n.  l'»ut.  riu'h'l\  di 
reeled.  the\  place  humanity,  in  its  relation  to  the  Supreme, 
on  a  proper  foundation:  and  open  a  uay  to  re,o\er\ 
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righteous  living  ill  this  world,  aiid  assured  hope  for  the 
world  which  is  eternal. 

A  right  foundation  being  thus  laid  in  the  relationship  of 
mankind  to  the  Supreme  in  spiritual  things,  we  have  a 
revelation  of  the  true  foundation  on  which  the  whole  course 
of  events  will  rest  hereafter  in  the  realm  of  natural  things. 

The  oll'eriug  of  sacrilice  was  accepted.  And  now,  in  order 
that  men  may  enter  upon  the  work  of  life,  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  subdue  the  earth  without  fear,  the  Supreme 
revealed  His  purpose  with  regard  to  the  future  in  the 
pregnant  words: 

"  WHILE  THK  EARTH  REMAINETH,  SEEDTIME,  AND  HARVEST 
AND  COLD  AND  HEAT,  AND  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  AND  DAY 

AND  NKiHT  SHALL  NOT  CEASE  !'' 

This  Covenant  is  prefaced  by  the  declaration  that  "Ihouyli 
the  imagination  of  man's  heart  may  still  he  evil  from  his  youth, 
the  ground  shall  no  more  lie  cursed  for  man's  sake,  neither  will 
God  smite  any  more  every  living  thing.7' 

This  is  the  covenant  under  which  the  whole  secular  life 
of  man  has  since  continued.  Thus  we  are  reminded  that 
Hie  changes  in  the  rolling  round  of  the  spheres,  and  their 
relation  to  the  sun,  which  bring  about  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  food  out  of  the  earth,  subsist  not  by  forces  within 
themselves,  but  are  constantly  kept  in  orderly  being,  by 
the  (!od  of  grace  and  redemption.  It  is  by  the  Divine  Son 
of  Hod.  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  all  things  "COM.SA.V/.'' 
This  reference  of  all  natural  forces  to  a.  Divine  source  is 
the  only  rational  mode  of  considering  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  day 
and  night,  and  winter  and  summer,  all  in  their  respective 
length  and  order  of  succession,  bear  evidence  of  the  same 
design  and  calculation,  that  the  various  parts  of  a  well 
ordered  constitution  of  an  earthly  government  do.  It  is  not 
reasonable,  but  the  height  of  unreason,  to  refer  all  to  the 
operations  of  blind,  unknowing,  unconscious  force.  For 
mere  force  cannot  think,  and  calculate,  and  plan.  It  is 
the  simple  exercise  of  reason  on  what  has  been  revealed, 
to  acquiesce  with  profound  awe  and  delight,  in  the  revela 
tion  of  an  all-wise  designing  Being,  who  is  at  once  Creator, 
Father.  Redeemer.  It  is  the  same  voice*  that  speaks  to  "us 
in  fhe  orderly  constitution  of  Nature,  in  the  Ten  Sacred 
Commandments,  and  in  the  revelation  of  love  in  the  Re 
demption  of  the  race  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  voice  that  rolls  the  stars  along 
Speaks  all  the  promises  ! 


This  is  sun-  -round,  and  on   ihis  the  faiih  of  a   rational 
in i Lid   can  rest. 


A  few  simple  declarations  nf  ill,-  hixiiie  will  an-  made  hi 
Ihis  man.  Noah,  who,  like  a  ne\\  Adam,  is  i.»  be  il,,-  lather 
<d  Jill  the  races  «»f  mankind  in  i  he  world. 

There  is  reiterated  the  cnmliiimi  nf  dmnininn  over  all 
animaifd  creaiures.  and  the  command  i.,  mulnph  n\er  i  he 
«':ii-ih.  There  is  further  the  permission  in  use  for  meat 
everx  living  thin-  mi  the  earth.  The  original  peruiissinii 

i';|d     been     In     use     llie     \\hnle     Vegetable     creation;     lilt-     mil\ 

prohibition  now  is  that  "llesh.  \\iih  the  lit',-  ih.-r.-nf.  \\hi.h 
is  Idnnd.  sliall  nni  lie  eaten."  This  pi  nhihil  ion  of  the  eating 
<»l  blood  sur\i\ed  ihroiiuh  all  the  cham/ni;:  p-m-raMmis 
down  in  Ne\\  Testament  times.  \\  ,•  tind  il  re|ieaie«|  in  the 
injnnciiniis  <»f  the  jirsi  ('liiisiian  <'<mnci|  at  .l«-nisah-m  h» 
llie  con\»-ils  from  Heailieiiism  ..\«-is  l."i:i".ii.  d,-arl\  nidi 
eating  that  I  he  eating  of  Idood  \\as  practised  |»\  soim-  of 
the  people  of  the  Koinati  empire  at  thai  da\  :  as.  ind«-,-d.  \\ 
is  in  these  modern  limes  amongst  some  liarliaroiis  rates. 

l>ui  lliere  is  added  to  ihis  a  \er\  stringent  iu-ohil>il  ion 
against  the  takin-  of  linman  life.  |-;\er.\  man  is  made  the 
guardian  <d'  his  neighbor's  life.  N()  man  hereafter  can  sa\. 
".!//'  /  /////  fn'otln'r'x  !>'< »//»/'/"  fnr  the  siijireine  (ioserno!- 
declares  in  the  \er\  onisei  of  this  m-\\  era  in  I  he  histm-x  of 
the  race,  that  "at  the  hand  of  e\er\  man  \\ill  lie  require 
the  life  of  man!"  Verse  ."i.  A  sacred  ^nai'd  is  thus  ihioun 
around  human  life,  in  striking  contrasi  to  the  |o\\  eviiniate 
formed  of  it  amongst  sa\a^e  |»eoples.  and  l>\  ^rreat  miliiarx 
coin)  ijeroi  s.  "What  care  I."  said  Napoleon,  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador.  \\  ho  was  n-inonsiraliii^  au;iinsi  the  fearful 
slaughter  of  his  \\ars.  "uhal  care  I.  if  a  million  nn-n  ;if«- 
sacri  liced '.'  \\'hal  are  a  million  li\es  cmnpared  \\ith  (he 
accnin ji| ishmen t  nf  the  designs  «>f  m\  emjiire!' 

In  the  earlv  days  of  the  |-Yeii«  h  Kexolut  ion.  und.-r  ilie 
K'ei^n  of  Tei'i'or.  Marat  and  others  like  him  \\en-  cmistaiiil\ 
clamoring  for  more  l.lo«.dshed.  "More  |,|o(.d."  the\  .ri«-d. 

"  before    I  here    call     be    freedom    !' 

These  had  both  thrown  oil'  llie  restrains  of  the  Cln-i-Maii 
religion,  and  wen-  sim|»ly  indulj^in;:  in  th"-  natural  bent  of  a 
ceriain  order  of  human  nature.  True  it  is.  indeed,  that  IIM-II 
called  Christians,  and  even  ministers  and  prie-i**  nf  tin- 
Christian  church,  have  pursued  the  same  cniirse.  ami  plunu' 
e<|  nations  and  comniunil  ies  into  \\anlon  \\ai  and  blond 
shedding.  \'erv  true.  Hut  these  an-  development ««  of 
human  nature:  not  the  fruit  of  <  'hrist  ianii  v .  but  exintin^  in 

SJiite    of    it. 
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The  Divine  will  is  that  the  life  of  man  is  sacred;  and  this 
idea  is  embodied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  all  modern  Chris 
tian  nations,  whose  rule  is  that  of  this  command  as  given 
four  thousand  years  ago:  "  WHOSO  SHKDDKTH  MAX'S  BLOOD, 

BY    MAX    SHALL   HIS   J>L<)O1>   liK   SHED." Vei'Se  (>. 

When  Legislatures,  under  the  influence  of  ill-considered 
theories,  seek  to  improve  upon  this  precept  of  Divine 
wisdom,  they  only  render  human  life  insecure,  and  break 
down  the  safeguards  that  the  Divine  <lo\ernor  has  placed 
around  it. 

These  fundamental  features  of  the  Divine  covenant  with 
man  are  evidently  for  all  time,  and  for  all  peoples.  I'nlike 
the  secular  haws  of  Moses,  which  were*  for  one  people:  that 
contained  much  that  was  not  suitable  for  universal  obe 
dience,  and  were  abrogated,  when  a  religion  for  all  man 
kind  was  taught  by  the  Son  of  Clod,  these  few  simple  com 
mands  are  given  to  the  second  head  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  being  universally  obligatory, 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  in  them  nothing  local,  climatic, 
or  peculiar. 

The  only  other  matter  then  made  known  as  to  the  Dhine 
Covenant  with  mankind  is  the  beautiful  token  or  sign  of 
it,  viz.,  the  "Jjoir  hi  the  Cloud," — the  Rainbow.  Erroneous 
ly,  and  from  want  of  due  consideration,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  rainbow  was  a  new  creation  at  that  time.  What 
was  really  now  done  was  to  constitute  this  object,  univers 
ally  prevalent,  whenever  there  was  sunshine  and  rain,  to 
be  a  perpetual  sign.  "/  do  wt  niif  hoir  in  UK'  cloud,  for  a 
token  of  the  Corenant  for  pet'itehutl  generations" 

So  it  was.  and  so.  for  all  these  long  intervening  centuries, 
it  has  continued  to  be.  The  rainbow  has  spoken  to  more 
than  a  hundred  generations,  and  the  word  has  been  sure. 

Turning  now  to  the  human  side  of  the  history,  we  find 
the  names  of  the  three  progenitors  of  the  great  divi 
sions  of  the  populations  of  the  earth;  not  indeed  always 
maintained  in  separation,  but  substantially  corresponding 
to  the  original  people  of  the  three  great  continents  of  the 
old  world.  As  to  this  continent  of  America,  all  observation 
of  its  aboriginal  tribes  points  to  an  Asiatic  origin.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Australasia  and  the  isles  of  the  southern 
seas. 

One  may  speculate  curiously,  and  wonder  what  might 
have  been  the  development  of  the  human  race,  had  peace 
and  virtue  been  always  and  universally  prevalent:  if.  in 
stead  of  men  spending  strength  and  inventive  genius  in 
subduing  one  another,  they  had  always  followed  out  the  Di 
vine  precept  of  subduing  the  earth.  The  continuous  d<-grada- 


tion  of  saxa^e  races  would  ilini  haxe  been  uiiUiio\\  u.  There 
would  then  haxe  been  dixersities  of  «-ul«»r.  from  xarieties 
of  climate,  and  also  dixersilies  of  phxsical  dexelopuient  ; 
bill  the  dreary  chronicles  of  debasement  and  xxickedtiess 
that  haxe  roiisl  it  uh  d  a  lar^e  part  of  the  histories  of  man 
kind  would  then  have  been  unheard  of.  And  tin-  marxel 
lotis  discoveries  of  modern  times  mij^ht  haxe  been  anti<  ipat 
ed  by  thousands  of  \ears;  xxnli  results  ihal  pass  ima^ma 

tlOll    to    coliceixe.       S  peril  la  I  ion.    hov\e\er.    as    lo    \shat     Iiu^llt 

have  been  is  vain.  \Vhal  «  an  be  done,  and  xxhat  e\er»  man 
can  take  his  pan  in,  is  to  I'uhil  l  he  purpose  of  the  «'r«-aior 
and  Kedeemer  of  i  he  xxorld.  in  ihe  sjihere.  and  according  to 
the  capacity  he  has  recei\ed.  When  this  is  unisersallx 

done,     il      XX  1 1 1     be      "tl*    tin     </(///.v    nf     ll<iinit     ///;<///     <Uitli"\      .1 

dream  that    Tilled  the  imagination  of  i  he  j^ivat   Jewish  lass 
i:iver  in  his  own  time. 


Olle    olllv     thill^'     is     told     of     the    sllbseijUelll      lifi-    «•!'     Noah. 

and  the  telling  of  it   illustrates  one  feature  of  th»-  \\hole  of 
these    Old    Testament    narratives,    vi/...    that    I  he    >ms    and 

faults  of   eVell    the   best    lliell   a  I'e  never  concealed.       Kill    ullile 

these  narrat  i  \  es  of  ^ood  men's  sins  ha\e  |>erple\i-d  >ome 
people,  \\liose  wisdom  was  noi  in  pi'oj.on  ion  to  their  -.MM! 
ness,  they  clearly  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  fundamental 
saving,  that  "/r//f//xornT  (linn/*  ii'i  n  u'nttiii  (i[urttiiin  i> » /'• 
irrithn  for  our  It'iirniny!"  Hut  that  this  end  max  be  ful 
tilled,  the  history  must  be  faithful. 

Noah  became  a   husbandman,  a   tiller  of  the  ground.     lb- 
<^rew  crops,  he  planted  a   vineyard,  he  made  \\ine.  he  drank 
of  il.  and  lay  in  a  drunken  condition  in  hi>  lent,     om-  ma\ 
very   reasonably    imagine    that    i  he    \\ine  of   that    pan  iciilar 
vintage  \\as  of  soineuhal   unusual  si  ren-jt  li.  for  both  Crapes 
and  wines  dill'er  in  iliis  I'esjieci  ;  or  that,  in  ihal  climate,  on 
some  occasion   of  ^real    In-at.  and   unusual   thii'si.    he  drank 
an  unusual  draught.  The  narraii\'   does  not  nci-i-ss;iril\  iinpl.v 
moral  obM<]iiii\.  such  as  aiiaclies  i«»  ;i   man   u  ho  kiM-um-l 
drinks  to  excess,  and   continue^  unlil    if    beconn-s  a   habil   "f 
\  ice.      r.ui    ii    <|nes  siiLrU(1sl    a    \\aiii    «'f  jirudeiice  and  caution, 
and    ihis   doubtless    is   the    lesion    intended    to    be  cinive\ed 
Wine,    and    all    li-piids   of   like    characi.-r.    n.-.-d    to    be    u-.,-,! 
\\ith  eai-e.      A   danger  signal   is   lium:  mil    in    ihi-  iiai-raii\e. 
(Irantin^.   for  the  sake  of  ar^iimein.   thai    \\ines  ma\    liaxe 
their-    wholesome   uses   and    value,    how   dear   i*    the    hivim- 
\<iice  sounding   through    this   jiarralive.      r.euare! 
not    drink    freely.      Wine  cannot    be  plaxed    \\iih.      \\ani   of 
care  max    bring*  about    in  V"   ;>s  «1'M1I'  ;l    de-radation     as  it 
did   in  this  patriarch. 
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This  narrative  illustrates  another  feature  of  life  and  char 
acter,  viz.,  that  one  single  act  of  wrong-doing  or  imprudence 
on  the  part  of  a  good  man  will  be  remembered,  when  years 
of  virtuous  and  honorable  living  are  lorgotteii.  So  it  is  in 
these  times,  as  every  man  of  acquaintance  witli  the  world 
can  testify.  Arid  many  features  of  Old  Testament  biography 
illustrate  the  same  principle.  This,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
these  ancient  histories,  demonstrate  their  truth  and  value 
as  records  for  all  time.  They  are  not  mere  fables  and  foolish 
legends,  like  many  of  the  stories  of  old  times  that  have  conn* 
down  to  us.  The  narratives  of  this  Book  of  Origins,  that 
run  far  beyond  the  foundations  of  the  most  ancient  king 
doms  of  the  world,  are  always  instinct  with  the  real  life  of 
men  and  women,  as  men  and  women  have  always  been  in 
the  world.  And  they  are  instinct  with  practical  lessons  of 
life,  oven  for  us  in  these  times  of  the  Christian  era. 

Tiie  narrative  of  the  modest  and  reverent  behaviour  of  the 
two  elder  sons  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  want  of  it  in  the 
younger,  is  instructive  in  itself.  An  example  in  the  one 
case;  a  warning  in  the  other.  And  the  short  narrative  that 
follows  illustrates  a  principle  of  the  Divine  government. 
To  honor  parents  brings  blessing.  To  disregard  and  de 
spise  them,  a  blight  and  curse.  The  blessing  may  not 
always  be  in  the  form  of  the  prosperity  of  this  world,  nor 
the  blight  result  in  poverty.  l>ut  blessing  and  curse  there 
are,  as  history  and  experience  show.  And  very  generally 
it  does  come  in  the  form  of  temporal  prosperity;  especially 
when  the  honor  is  rendered  to  a  widowed  mother.  Most 
men  of  long  experience  can  recall  instances  of  young  men 
who,  in  early  life,  endured  privation  and  toil,  in  order  to 
sustain  one  or  both  parents  who  had  been  stricken  by  ad 
versity;  and  who.  in  after  years,  in  remarkable  ways,  and 
to  men's  astonishment,  had  openings  of  advancement,  and 
opportunities  of  wealth  which  resulted  in  placing  them  in 
a  position  far  beyond  what  any  friend  of  their  early  years 
could  have  dreamed  of. 


The  solemn  words  of  cursing  and  blessing  pronounced  by 
the  patriarch  have,  almost  certainly,  been  much  miscon 
ceived;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  an  absolute  certainty,  lhat 
when  the  curse  pronounced  on  Canaan  was  perverted,  in 
these  modern  limes,  to  the  justifying  of  negro  slaverv.  the 
Script  lire  was  unjustifiably  wrested  from  its  proper  use  and 
reasonable  meaning. 

P>ut  beyond  doubt,  there  has  been  in  these  modern  limes 
a  singular  correspondence  and  fulfilment  of  the  words 


77/r  A  nr  Ifujinninif  of  Lift    in   tin    U  o/ /»/.  !»y 

spoken  in  these  far-oil'  aj^es,  by  the  second  father  »>f  tin- 
race.  Taking  Japhet  to  l>e  the  progenitor  (and  probabilities 
point  towards  it)  of  the  races  of  modern  Kurope.  it  is  ci-r 
tainly  true  that  he  has  hei-n  wonderfulh  inlnr<i<il.  Th-- 
whole  of  the  t\\<»  continents  of  Ann-rica  is  iiou  in  \n>  «»•  cu 
paii'Mi:  and  by  the  compiest  of  India  and  predominance  in 
the  Kast  generally,  lie,  thioiiuh  the  An^losaxon  ra« •••.  h;i 
certainly  fultilled  the  pre«liciion  that  h»-  should 
the  tents  of  Shem." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL  AND  THE  CONFOUNDING  OF  LANGUAGE. 
U  en  ex  is  d'L;  2  to  (J. 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  Tower  of  enormous 
height  has  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  which  will  repay 
consideration.  And  first,  it  is  evident  that  the  descendants  of 
.Noah  were  all  keeping  together,  instead  of  obeying  the  Di 
vine  command  to  fill  up  the  earth.  How  long  they  succeeded 
in  doing  this  is  not  clear  from  the  narrative;  and  the  specu 
lations  and  calculations  as  to  the  early  chronology  of  Scrip- 
tureiare,  as  a  rule,  mere  fanciful  guesses.  But,  probably, 
not  much  time  had  elapsed  from  the  days  of  the  Hood,  con 
sidering  the  dilfereut  manner  in  which  the  lapse  of  time 
would  be  conceived  of  in  the  days  of  prolonged  human  life. 
Keeping  together,  they  migrated,  most  naturally,  down  the 
valley  of  the  greatest  river  of  that  region,  the  Euphrates, 
and  finding  a  wide-spreading  country  of  alluvial  plains,  with 
what  no  doubt  was  then  a  most  fertile  soil,  rich  in  products, 
and  easy  to  cultivate,  they  concluded  there  to  dwell. 

Now.  it  can  be  seen  how  naturally  the  idea  of  a  high 
tower  would  arise.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
low-lying  plains,  far  from  hills  and  mountains,  with  a  great 
river  flowing  by.  A  great  rise  in  this  river  would  flood  the 
plains  and  destroy  the  fruit  of  generations  of  labor.  A  high 
tower,  so  large  that  all  could  take  refuge  in  it,  and  high 
enough  to  be  beyond  all  danger,  was  thought  of  by  some, 
and  the  thought  spread.  They  said  one  to  another: — **(/o 
to; — Let  ux  build."'  But  they  forgot  the  Divine  Covenant. 
Already  we  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  unbelief, 
and  departure  from  the  Living  (lod.  He  had  solemnly  pro 
mised — and  Hie  bow  in  Hie  sky  was  Hie  sign  of  it — that 
tin*  earth  should  never  again  be  wholly  destroyed  by  a  Hood. 
It  was  surely  in  unbelief  and  faithlessness  that  this  project 
originated,  and  the  high  tower  was  a  sign  of  alienation 
from  (lod.  exactly  as  every  lempde  of  idols  has  been  in 
every  age  of  the  world. 

The  project,  moreover,  was  1o  build  a  ("ity  as  well  as  a 
high  tower.  Now.  the  building  of  a  city,  when  brought 
about  by  natural  and  ordinary  circumstances,  carries  no 
special  moral  significance,  cither  bad  or  good.  But  in  Hiis 
case,  the  project  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  de<ermiii;i- 
lion  to  disregard  the  command  to  spread  abroad.  "  L<M  us 


The   Y'otnr  of   Hutu  I  nn<l   f  '»//»/<>j/m/»/i»/  of    /,<iu»/i«i«/' .    li'l 

l)iiil<l  a  cit\,"  said  they.  ••/»*/  <»•»  />«  M-»///./M/  »////•/«/</  II|MHI  tin- 
face  of  the  whole  earth."  Hie  \ei\  tiling  that  the  i;i««-  «•( 
man  \\as  rnmnuindi'd  In  do.  Aimiln-r  M::n  ol  fai!hle>Mie-.- 
ami  ahemti  ion. 

it  was  accompanied,  moreover.  \>\  a  development  of  [Tide 
and  \aini;iory.  ••  Lei  us  mak<-  us  a  NAML."  a  \rr\  «-;irl\ 
develop  men  I  of  the  desii  e  to  |  PI -i  |M  i  u.i  !••  l  In-  mum-  and  ;_'ioi  \ 
of  the  toiindcr  of  a  sial*-.  or  a  ^n-ai  \\arrioi-  ami  Ifj^iflaioi-. 
or  an  autlior  or  philosopher,  u  ho  has  sh»-d  lu>tr«-  o\i-i  his 
a^,«-  and  roimiry. 

ll  may  l.r  said,  \\lial  |.o>Mld«-  liann  roiilil  lln-n-  !•«•  in 
tliis?  Arc  all  those  in  In  r<»u>nh-i-i-d  as  dnin^  >om«-t  liiiiU 
displeasing  to  tlod  who  lia\»-  named  rities  and  to\\ns  aft«-r 
ilisi  in-uislied  men.  or  \\lio  ha\«-  ei.-rted  iiioiiiiineiii>  ami 
statues  to  warriors  and  statesmen? 

To  answer  this  reasonald\.   we  miisi    distinguish.   The  .-s 

Seliee    of    I  lie    \\roll^-      \\lieli     there    is    \\  I'oli^        is    lh«-   d«-\«'l"j. 

Jin-Hi   nt  an  e\il   moral   ijiialits.  \  i/...  |uide  and    \  .1  MI;J  !••:.••,- 
ness.      Now.    this   e;:n   only    lie.   \\lnn    a   man    of   pnimim-m  •• 
ami    power    takes    means,    himself,    to    perpetuate    hi>«    o\\n 
works    and    deeds.      The   spirit    to    lie    reprobated    i*   e\aril\ 
manifeste<l  liy  the  eomjUeror.  Nelnh-liadiie/./ai-.  \\lm.  1 
out    from    the   roof  of  his  palace  over   the   rh\    nf    r,ali\|nn. 
broke    out     in     I  he    exclamation.  "/*  not  //»<>•  '/'/'<//   //«/' 
that    1    ha\e    built,    for    the    house   of    the    kingdom.    |.\     MII: 
Mi«;irr  <»]•  MY   r<)\\Ti;.  A\I'  i'"i:  Tin:   i!'»\(.i;  ••!     \n    MAJI  - 
Here  is  pi  ide  and  vainglory,  jusi  ly  coiidemued  and  puni- 
And   this  was  exactly   uhat    ihese  people,  on   tin-  *am«-  -p-.l. 
more    than    lifiecn    hundred    \ears    l.cfo|-e.    pi-upuM-d    to    d" 
••  Let     us    build    a    ciiv;    h-t     u<    ereei     a    to\\er    learhin-j 
liea\en;   an<l    let    us   mak'1    us  a    name!' 

I  n  a  1 1  a^<-s.  count  ries.  disjieiisa  l  imis.  it    ha*-   been    thai    '.•• 
<!h]i<irr<  Hi    tin    /ifoH'l.         Apart     alio-ether     from     i-i-\i-laf  M.H. 
it   js  in   I  he  \ei\    const  it  u  I  ion  o|    nature.  >oeiet\.  and  <•! 
1  hat    I  he    pi-oinl   are  cursed  : 

T,,  take  a  most   conspicuous  modern  e\ampl«-.      \\  h 
j.ride   and    \aiiiL:loi\    \\as    the    ruin    of    lhat    mar\  elloii- 
man\  sided   genius,   tin-  tir<i    Napoleon?      It    \\as   tuide.tlon 
thai    impelled  him  l«.  the  ilisnsirmis   Kiis^ian  campaign       K- 
covering,   almost    b\    miracle,    from    ihe    terrible   o\eiihio\\ 
he  had  the  opporiunii  v  of  pre>er\  in-  hi-  HIM  MM-  and  d\  n.i 
b\    brin^   simpl\    c.iiMenl    \\ilh    l-'ranci-   a. -cordite:    !••    i 
boundaries.      This,    tin-    sovereigns   of    l-.urope   o'T.-red 
Hut.    under   flie    impul<e   of   pride,   still 
Hie    calamities    of    Hi.      Kussian    campaign,    and 
of  Leipsic.  he  refused.      Afhr  that    .ame  the  H.i.idM-d  . 
"\\'aterloo.    and  — 
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"  Lasi  scene  of  all  that  strange,  eventful  history," 
—St.  Helena. 

So  much  for  the  mm  (hat  magnify  and  honor  themselves. 
But  when  a  grateful  people  call  cities  after  the  name  of  the 
man  who  has  founded  the  state,  as  the  Americans  have 
done  their  Capital,  or  erect  monuments  to  a  great  captain 
who  delivered  it  in  time  of  peril,  as  England  did  in  Trafal 
gar  Square,  the  case  is  wholly  dilferent.  There  is  in  this, 
neither  pride  nor  vainglory,  but  simple  gratitude,  and  honor 
of  great  deeds. 

A  tower  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven;  To  what 
u  height  did  the  pride  and  vainglorious  boasting  of  these 
.people  reach! 

lint  there  was  One  observing,  whom  they  had  forgotten 
•and  ignored;  the  great  Supreme,  whose  dwelling  was  in 
those  very  heavens  they  spoke  of.  Seeing  that  the  people 
•\veresetupon  disregarding  his  will,  and  refusing  to  spread 
over  the  earth,  lie  determined  to  interpose,  and  compel 
them  to  do  what  they  were  disinclined  to  do,  but  the  doing 
of  which  was  necessary  to  their  welfare. 

This  clinging  and  crowding  together  of  a  people  in  a 
small  space,  in  cities,  or  in  a  small  territory,  has  been  re 
peated  in  these  modern  days,  and  always  with  evil  effects. 
So  were  crowded  together  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland,  until  the  land,  divided  and  divided,  am!  still  fur 
ther  sub-divided,  was  insufnck'iit,  under  any  system  of 
cultivation,  fora  reasonable  subsistence.  Then  the  mighty 
forces  of  scarcity  and  famine  compelled  a  scattering  abroad, 
1o  the  enormous  benefit  of  those  who  migrated,  and  the 
lasting  welfare1  of  those  who  remained.  So,  also,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree,  did  the  people  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
hold  together,  refusing  from  one  generation  to  another  to 
spread  abroad,  until  here,  as  in  another  sphere,  the  forces 
of  privation,  and  poverty,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
subsistence  from  the  land,  for  such  increasing  numbers, 
compelled  a  continuous  migration. 

lioth  these  movements  were  strenuously  resisted,  some 
times  by  short-sighted  priests,  sometimes  by  politicians. 
Hut  they  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  resist  the  tide. 
For  the  movement  was  in  accordance  with  the  will  and 
purpose  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  that  the  earth  Tie 
had  created  for  the  service  of  man  should  be  replenished 
and  filled  up. 

Thus,  then,  in  these  ancient  times,  the  forces  of  compul 
sion  were  brought  into  play,  and  a  scattering  and  spreading 
abroad  effected,  against  the  will  of  these  TJeonle,  or  the'r 
leaders.  The  force  was  not  the  force  of  famine,  or  posti- 


lenre:    it    had    no   element    of    reiriininxe    punishment    in    it 
whatever.      Vet  it    was  most    etVectual    for  ihe   purpose. 

The  bringing  aliout  of  m-\\  developments  of  i..\N«;r.v«;i: 
suddenly  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  main 
feslations  of  iMvim-  power  thai  the  world  has  e\er  seen. 
In  the  ('hristian  era.  and  these  historic  times.  v\e  ha\e  seen 
the  development  of  divers  hm^uaues  ^oin^  on  from  sta^e  to 
sta^e.  until  in  these  davs  \\  ••  ha\e  the  Kn^lish.  ihe  I'rench. 
the  (ierman  and  huich.  ihe  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  other 
lan^rua^es  in  a  fully  formed  and  perfected  condition.  Uul 
consider  the  lime  required  for  all  this.  A  thousand  years 
and  more  of  very  slo\\  development  has  resulted  in  what  we 
see.  \Vhai.  then,  must  ha\e  been  the  exertion  of  IMvine 
power  which  could  have  brought  about  >u<  h  a  slate  of 
things  as  is  here  described  the  confounding  of  laiiL'Uap-s. 
bv  the  creation  of  new  tongues  or  dialects.  Whether  thi* 
was  bronchi  I"  pass  in  one  day.  or  ^radiia  II  v .  in  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months,  the  narrative  does  not  make  clear.  Hut 
it  is  clear  be\oiid  doubt,  that  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  a  direct  exercise  of  hivim-  power. 

K.xacilv  lam'  niiii-li  change  \\as  wrought  tin-  narrati\e 
does  not  inform  us.  The  ordinary  rule  of  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  Ihvim-  power  is  that  siiOicicni  shall  be  p.ii 
forth  and  no  more,  to  accomplish  the  needed  result.  What 
was  the  one  lanjjuaire  that  was  spoken  up  to  this  event, 
we  know  mil.  The  narrative  of  Scripture  is  silent.  Hebrew 
Scholars  sa \  that  the  proper  names  in  the  family  of  Adam 
are  pure  Hebrew  words,  and  that  most  of  the  names 
mentioned  up  in  the  building  of  ihe  To\\er  of  I'.abel  can  be 
traced  to  a  Hebrew  root.  Thev  aNo  j.oint  out  that  tin- 
Hebrew  tongue  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity  of  st  r.ict  ure. 
far  more  so  than  Sanserii.  which  is  ii<  oiilv  rival  in  p-»int 
of  ant  i'luiiy. 

lie    this,    however,    as    it    may    tarn!    llie    matter    is    of    m> 
]»raetii-al    imporlaticci.   we  have  arrived    in    thU  narrative  at 
an  efficient  cause  of   division.    The    lan-jua-je   of    the   inhabit 
a nls  of  the  world  was  so  divided  i  hat   numbers  of  men  could 
not  understand  one  another.   I'mhabh    three  or  four  separa 

tiollS    of    tollUUe    Would     be    alllpl.V     SlltVl'lelil     fol-    the    desi^lietl 

|.ur|M,se  ,,f  scall.  rin-  liiis  mulliimh-  abroad.    Km-  v 

needed     was  that   tln-v    slmuld  separate,  not    into  a   multil 

of  small   isolated  roiniuunil  ies.  but    into  a   MilVi.-iei.t    number 

of  j.arls   to  ensure  ellicieiit   cooperation  atimni:- 

fnr  the  purpose  of  protection,  and   of  indusi 

r»f  tlie  countries  and  lands  of  the  Ka-tern  Hemisphen 

\nd    this    was    accomplished.      Tln-v     were    c,,mj.elled    »•» 
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desist  from  the  building  of  the  city  and  tower,  for  no  one 

of   the   tribes   into    which    they    were    divided    was    able    to 
finish   them  alone. 

80  "they  left  off  to  build  the  City"  "and  from  thence  did  the 
Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth'' 


If  the  place  be  looked  at,  on  a  map  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  be  seen  how  it  occupies  the  very  centre  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  old  world. 

Eastward  were  the  great  regions  that  were  afterwards 
the  seat  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  Empires.  Kound  about 
them  the  great  plains  that  became  the  seats  of  the  universal 
monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Westward,  to  the 
north,  was  all  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  Westward  and  to 
the  south,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  all  Africa. 

So  began  the  migration  of  the  families  which  developed 
into  tribes,  and  the  Tribes  into  races  and  nations,  which, 
in  process  of  ages,  tilled  the  three  continents  of  the  Old 
World,  and  furnished  the  peoples  who,  by  continued  mj- 
gration,  first  from  Asia,  and  then  from  Europe,  are  even 
now  gradually  tilling  up  the  New. 


The  Tenth  chapter  of  the  book  contains  a  very  condensed 
account  of  this  dispersion.     But  there  is  nothing  of  special 
interest  therein,  except  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  one  com 
mon  bond  of  kinship  between  all  the  various  tribes  of  the 
earth    (for    Cod    hath    made      them    all     of  one  blood,  as  is 
asserted  by  St.  Paul  when  speaking  at  Athens),  and  also  the 
very  brief  notice  of   the   first   of  those  great   Eastern   con 
querors  whose  history  tills  so  large  a  space  in  subsequent 
ages.      One  of   the   race   of    Ham    was  dish;    who   was    the 
father  of  XIMKOI).      He,    Ximrod,    began    to  be  a  "niiyhty 
one   in     the    earth;   a   Miyhty   Hunter   before   the  Lord."    an 
expression   which  suggests  the  capturing  and  enslaving  of 
men;  as  is  probably  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage.     And 
this  very  place,  Mabel,  was  the  beginning  or  principal  seat 
of  his  kingdom;  a  place  afterwards  to  be  so  famous  in  its 
expanded  name  of  Babylon.    The  kingdom  began  in  tyranny, 
was   continued    in   tyranny   and   pride,   and    in   an    hour   of 
impious  tyranny   and   profanity  it   was  overthrown.      Vast 
mounds  on  the  now  desolate  banks  of  the  Euphrates  still 
testify    to    the    fact    of    great    structures     once     occupying 
the   spot,   and   very    possibly   some   of   these   mounds    may 
contain  some  remains  of  the  Tower  and  Citv  of  Babel. 


I'uriiiu  manv  generations  that  intervened  after  the  ^p-at 
1'ood.  no  man  had  appeared  \\hose  d.-.-d-  \\eie  uorthv  of 
even  a  word  of  mention,  sa\e  oiilv  tiie  mi^htv  hunter  and 
kinu.  Ximiod.  Ami  for  him  one  >»  ntem-e  \\a-  de.-ined  sut 

llciellt. 

r»iil  after  the  lapse  of  some  hundred-  of  \ears.  tin-re 
appeal  ed  a  .Man  whose  ii fe.  <-i  o\\  drd  a>  it  \\  as  \\  it  h  incident . 
had  mote  to  do  with  the  course  <.|  hi-lor\  in  -uh-eqiii-nt 
aiies.  hoth  s<cii!ar  and  saried.  than  an\  man  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  uoild's  all'airs.  The 
inlliieiue  of  this  man  Abrahams  lite,  indeed,  i-  a  living 
force,  iii  manv  directions.  e\eii  in  thi>  a^e  of  the  \\oild.  It 
is  a  simple  fart  that  his  name  is  nioi e  wideh  knou  n  amongst 
all  the  populations  of  the  earth,  in  this  crniur\  and  time, 
than  that  of  aiiv  man  thai  ever  ii\«d.  and  \\  her.- .  «-r  it  is 
kiioun  it  is  honored.  for  not  onl\  do  all  of  tin-  ll-hrew 
race  ),, ok  hack  to  AUraham  a-  their  progenitor  an. I  laih«-r. 
l»ut  all  of  Araliir  or  Saran-nii-  Idood.  \\herr\i-r  found  n\er 
the  \\hoh  Hast.  In  fai-t.  >p--a  k  MIL:  xenerall\.  near!\  t  he 
\\hole  Mohammedan  \\oiid  look  up  \»  and  i  «-\  .•!  rn.  ,•  him  as 
their  pro^t  nitor.  throULih  that  son  of  his.  Islimael.  u  ho  \\as 
a  true  child  of  the  wilderness,  hi*  iiand  a-jain-t  e\er\  man. 
and  everv  man's  hand  a^ain<t  him.  and  \\hose  ihara«ter 
has  so  mar\  el  loiisl  \  heen  p.-rpet  uat«-d  ihroujjh  all  -uh-e 
f|iieiit  genera  t  ioiis.  l-'oi  .  like  Ahraham  him-elf.  Islimael 
AN'as  to  he  a  ftillur  nf  inniiii  initintix.  And  so  h<-  Itecanie. 

I'.ui  much  more  than  this.  |',\  the  \\  hole  (  'In  ist  ian  \\oi-|«l. 
1his  man  Abraham  is  looked  u|»  to  as  a  spiritual  father, 
the  father  of  all  faithful  souls;  u  ho.  h.-.au-r  lie  he|ic\ed 
(lod.  :ind  roura  L'roiish  aried  on  hi-  i-onvir!  ions,  ohtained 
]»romises  and  Idessin^s.  \\hirh  ha\«  not  dn-d  out  of 
\\drld  \et.  hut  \\hirh  ate  Ii\inu  foirc-  in  tt-n^  of  thousands 
of  souls  in  all  lamK  and  eounirie>.  e\eii  in  this  a^'e  \\«-  are 
now  living  in.  I-'or  all  <  'hrist  ians.  of  e\er\  creed,  consider 
Hiemsehes.  as  indeed  the\  are  full\  entitled  to  do.  if  thev 
are  faithf-il,  as  heir*  of  those  same  promi-;.-*.  in  a  hi_'h  and 
spiritual  sense,  which  wen-  first  made  to  Ahrahani  ami  hi* 
descendants  in  an  out  \\ard  and  -eciilar  sen*e.  l-'«»r  that 
secular  sense  did  not  exhaust  their  meaning.  That  it  «li«l 
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not,  all  Scripture  is  witness,  and  especially  that  teaching  of 
the  great  Master  and  His  Apostles,  to  which  all  Christian 
people  give  reverent  regard.  From  them  it  is  learned  that 
the  promise  of  blessing  to  all  the  world  made  through  Abra 
ham,  found  its  fulfillment  in  his  descendant,  JESUS  CHUIST, 
whose  disciples  are  all  declared  to  be,  in  a  spiritual  and 
therefore,  very  real  sense,  Children  of  Abraham. 

But  what  was  this  man  that  he  should  be  so  highly  dis 
tinguished?  What,  did  he  do?  What  did  he  say? 

He  certainly  did  not  xuy  much,  though  some  of  his  say 
ings  have  struck  deep  into  the  heart  of  humanity.  He  was 
not  a  philosopher,  nor  a  poet,  nor  a  maker  of  laws,  nor  a 
chronicler  of  the  times.  But  if  we  look  into  what  he  J/W, 
and  into  what  he  was,  as  revealed  by  what  he  did,  we  shall 
find  it  remarkable  enough.  The  man  was  as  eminent  for 
his  manliness  as  he  was  for  his  godliness. 

The  first  thing  we  read  about  him  is  that  a  Divine  call  or 
monition  had  been  given,  commanding  him  to  leave  his  own 
country,  and  his  own  kindred,  and  to  go  out  to  a  strange 
land. 

This,  it  is  to  be  considered,  was  in  a  country  and  state  of 
society  where  the  only  law  of  protection  was  that  of  tin1 
strong  hand.  Kvery  man  trusted  to  his  own  family,  his  own 
friends,  his  own  connections,  to  keep  him  from  being  robbed 
and  enslaved.  A  state  of  things  not  unlike  what  prevails 
amongst  the  Bedouin  Arabs  at  this  day  prevailed  then. 
Let  an  adventurous  stranger  travel,  even  to-day,  much  be 
yond  the  bounds  of  a  city,  or  his  own  camp,  and  he  will  soon 
find  himself  in  danger  of  being  treated  as  the  traveller 
was  who  went  down  from  .Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 

The  monition  to  Abram  was  a  rail  to  a  dangerous  enter 
prise,  as  well  as  to  one  of  uncertain  means  of  subsistence. 
Men,  in  Christian  times,  and  in  these  very  days  we  live  in, 
have  had  monitions  of  a  similar  kind,  and  have  obeyed  them. 
But  this  man  Abram  was  the  first  of  all  such. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  of  a  man  emigrating  by  his 
own  choice  to  another  country  merely  to  amend  his  temp 
oral  condition.  He  left  his  country  at  the  command  of  the 
Supreme  Clod.  Abram  was  the  lirst  of  the  great  army  of 
Emigrants  who  have  left  home  and  country,  some  to  seek 
religious  liberty,  some  under  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  (lod 
or  country.  And  this  brings  him  in  touch  with  men's  lives 
and  conditions  as  known  to  us  in  this  age  and  country. 
And  the  fact  that  lie  went  when  called,  going  out  "  nnf 
Jinowhifi  wlii tli cr  ln~  trait,"  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  courage; 
and  character. 

The  inspiring  motive,  however,  with  this  man.  was  Faith 


in  (MM!.  and  obedience  h.  Hi>  will.  Thai  I  heolo^'n  al  \\oid. 
1'Aliii.  lia>  been  so  >adl\  moused,  ili.n  din-  liii^h!  \\ell  be 
afraid  to  use  ii  al  all.  lint  in  ihis  instance,  it  means  simply 
the  well  grounded  confidence  of  the  \\eaker  in  ih«-  stronger; 
the  assured  conviction  llial  IK-  \\ill  In-  preserved  and  «  aied 
lor.  so  Ion;;  as  lie  was  Imni:  in  obedience.  h\  tin-  Almiulitv 
I'.fin-  whom  In-  worshipped.  I'M  iv\«en  iliis  kind  of  faith, 
ihe  true  tailli  «il'  Script  lire,  and  sound  reason,  there  i*  noi. 
and  i-annoi  he.  an\  coiitliri. 

The  lesson  of  dispersion.  compii  Isoi'il  \  lan^lil  to  men  a! 
Ilalu'l.  had  lieen  \\ell  h-arned  \<\  llial  lime.  Men.  in  all 
probability,  in  preceding  au'-s.  had  been  seix.ed  willi  lhal 
instim-i  of  dispersion  \\hi<h  has  lilted  ihe  minds  of 
multitudes  of  men  in  modern  limes.  The\  had  pro 

reeded        I'l'olll        I  he      \alle\S      of        tile        Kllphralex        ;ind        llle 

Ti^i'is.  westward  and  southward,  and  o.nipied  the  land 
of  i'anaan.  on  l>oih  sides  ihe  .loi-dan.  They  ha«l 
ro\ed  on.  across  the  desert,  either  b\  \\--.\\  of  Sinai, 
or  more  probably  b\  tin-  shoi'es  of  the  ^reat  sea.  until 
they  arrived  at  the  glorious  plains  of  l!^\|»i.  There, 
a  ri  \  ili/.al  ion  <>t  \\cahh  and  all  the  arts  congenial  to  it  had 
developed  as  rapidlv  as  ii  ha>  done,  in  some  communities 
i.lapan.  for  instance,  and  some  of  ihe  islands  of  the  Soiitli 
Seal  in  modern  times.  The  \alle\  of  ihe  Jordan  and  its 
southern  plain.  ii«h  and  luxurious  be\oiid  measure,  had 

been    occupied.    <  i  I  ies    blli  1 1  .   a  lid    a    si  \  |e  of    \N  ickedlleSS  de\  el 

oped  that  has  i;i\on  an  e\j|  name  to  ihe  region  for  all 
lime.  Men  had  come  io  be  knoun  by  iribal  designations. 
The  ('anaaniles  had  alre.id\  coin,  io  o.-ciip\  I  lie  land  !•» 
which  ihe  man  Abram  ua-  directed  Io  -o;  tierce,  idolatrous, 
semi-ri  vili/.ed  peoples,  not  dillerinu  much  from  the  Indian 
nations  lhal  oc.-upjed  <'anada  before  the  ad\enl  of  the 
while  man.  Men  had.  howe\er.  COIIH-  to  the  condition  of 
ci\  ili/.a t  ion  in  \\hii-h  nnuie\  \\as  coined,  bargains  a»  to 
laud  made  and  ratified  b\  tormal  deeds  and  i-o\enani< 
chiefs  of  tribes  reco-ni/.ed  in  warlike  expediiioiiv 

This   \\as   the  condition   of   the    Kasiern   \\oild.   ^-eciilaih 
in   the  time  of   this    man.      Keli^ioii^lx .   there   would   appear 
to  have  been  a   falling  oil'  from   the  sen  ire  of  the  Supreme, 
and  a  development  of    various    forms    of     idolatn,    smh  ax 
is  na  t  u ra  I  i o  mankind. 

Surh  was  the  \\orld.  as  Abram  had  I  i  \  ed  in  it  till  hi* 
sevonlv  fifth  vi-jir.  an  a^e  equivalent  to  about  foi-tx  in  I  he^e 
davs.  |',v  this  time  the  duration  of  men's  li\es  had  been 
imiferiallv  shortened,  but  they  still  \\«-re  m-arlv  twice  as 

loim     as      lliev      beratlie      SU  bse, ,  Hell  I  I  \  .          I'.efol'e      Abraill      \\  Jl  ^ 

railed  b\  a  hivine  voice,  his  father  and  kindred,  probably 
with  numerous  others,  had  mi-rated  from  Armenia  to  the 
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hill  country  still  called  by  the  name  llaran,  lying  north 
east  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  his  father  died.  Then 
came  the  J)ivine  call  to  proceed  southward;  a  call  which 
was  accompanied  by  extraordinary  conditions  and  revela 
tions.  Jt  is  these  that  have  given  this  man  his  extraor 
dinary  pre-eminence  in  1  he  world  of  sacred  things.  Vet 
Abram  was  a  man  of  the  world  in  a  very  real  sense;  no 
recluse,  hermit,  priest,  or  religious  enthusiast,  but  fulfill 
ing  a  destiny  in  the  world  that  then  was.  and  taking  his 
lull  share  in  moulding  its  atl'airs  and  doing  the  will  of  its 
<  'reator  in  it. 

Km  the  Supreme  chose  him  out  specially  to  be  the  re 
cipient  of  such  great  promises  as  these: — 

"    I    WILL    MARK   (IF   TIIKK    A    CiKKAT    NATION    !" 

"  I    WILL  I'.LKSS  TII I-:K  ;  ANI>  MAKI:  THY   NA.MI-:  <;KKAT  ;  ANI> 

Tllnl      SHALT    I'.K    A    L'LKSSING   "' 

•'  1  WILL  I'.LKSS  HIM  THAT  I'.LKSSKTH  THKK,  AN1»  (TUSK  HIM 
THAT  (TUSirni  TIIKE?" 

•'A\I>  IN  TIIKK  SHALL  ALL  THK  FAMILIES  oF  THK  KAUTII 
15E  r.i.KSSKD  !'-' 

Kemarkable  words,  indeed,  and  1he  like  has  not  been 
spoken  to  any  human  being,  save  only  the  son  and  grandson 
<»f  this  man;  and  to  these  only  because  of  their  relationship 
to  him. 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  two  of  these  great  promises,  the 
most  inveterate  sceptic  could  not  doubt.  That  he  became 
a  great  nation,  the  history  of  the  world  witnesses,  even 
down  to  our  own  day.  That  his  name  became  great  is 
equally  certain,  as  has  been  obesrved  already.  And  that  the 
promise  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  being  blessed  in 
him  lias  been  fullilled  in  the  past,  and  is  being  more  and 
more  widely  fulfilled  in  these  days,  no  Christian  ever  enter 
tained  a  doubt.  This  kind  of  blessing  is  not  indeed  of  that 
outward  and  apprehensible  character  which  compels  at 
tention,  and  which  nobody  can  have  a  doubt  about,  lint  it 

is  certainly  as  real.    For  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  was 
through    the   great    descendant    of   Abraham.   .Jesus   Christ, 

the  Saviour  of   Mankind.     And    that    His  advent,   life,  and 

death,   have  been   a  source  of  blessing  to  the  human  race, 

immeasurable  and    inconceivable,   can   be   evidenced   by   an 

innumerable  cloud   of  witnesses. 

This  series  of  promises  was  made  more  definite,  and  was 

also    amplified,    in    subseouent    periods    of   the    man's    life. 

Thus,  after  his  nephew.   Lot,   had  separated  from  him,  the 

promise  was  made  in  this  form: — 

"Look   from   the  nlace  where  tliou  art  (he  was   then  en- 

i-amped  on  the  heights  north  of  where  Jerusalem  afterwards 

"was  built),   northward   and  southward,   and  eastward   and 


west  \v;ml :  f»r  nil  lit*    land  />•//„/,   //,,,,/  Hrt*t.  t»  tint    n,ll  /  »/ir>- 
//.   dinl  thii  si-i  »l  fnririr!"     The  hoiindai  \   of  tin*  inheritance 

Was    lo   he    K^Vpl    nil    I  he  one     side,     and     |h,.     n\er    Kllphialex 

on  I  Ii"  other. 

Afterwards.  NN  hen  die  rile  of  <  'ir«  mm  \^\»\\  \\as  ordained, 
and  a  solemn  covenant    was  entered   upon,   iln-  promise  \\a- 
enlarired  a^ain.  \\y...  iliai    In-  should  I..-  ih.-  |-'a!ln-i-  ot   man\ 
Xalioiis   and    kin^s.      A I    (his   liin.-.   a!>«>.    hi>   nam.-   \\a^  .-it 
lari:'-'!.      lit-    had    liiiln-ih>    lu-« n    . \liiam      iin-aniiii;    hi^h    la 
lln-r.      lit-  is  ln-i't-a  I  h-i    l-»  !•••  lalh-d  A  lira  ham.  Muiiif  N  in;,'  ill'- 
1'ailn-r  <>!'  a    ^i-«-al    limit  ii  ud<-.      t'l'ln-   nit-aiiiii^    and   ••\ni    ih.- 
dcfi  \  a  I  ion  of    ihis    and    inan\     oih.-i     ll.-l.ii-\\    uaun-s    i>  o!i 
sniM-d  l>\    llic  odd  \\  a  \    in  \\lm  h  \\i-  |»!-onoii!n-f  lli<-m.     Tim-, 
ih'-     word     Aliram.     is     it-all\     AI-Kani      .\\>.     fatln-i;    Kani. 
i:r«-at   oi-  hi^li.      Tin-  cnlai-^cd  nani-'   \\oiild   ih.-n   !•••.  AI'Ka 
Hani  — failnT  of  a   urt-al    iiiiiiiln-i-.i 

i'inall  v.  as  i  o  i  ln-sc  jironiist  s.  o|-  shad"\\  in^  foi  I  h  of  u'  «-ai 
tilings  in  ihc  fniiii-f.  \\»-  ha\i-.  at'ii-i-  dial  \\oiid.-iful  ni.-l 
of  oli<-di»§in'r  in  coiiiH-ri  ion  \\iih  hi*-  sun  1-aar.  di«-  U'1'1' 
promise  dial  ///'.v  *<<<l  v //'///  /»»  iiiiillififn  <l  TV  tin  xt'ir*  nf  1»m>i>, 
timl  '/.v  tin1  *<tinl  In/  tin  .vf '/  .s7/'//v  ;  ///'//  tli>  ii  >//'///  /«)«••>»  s.v  //M 
<l<ll<  nf  I/nil'  tlKI/tii*:  il  ml  Ili'lt  ul!  (In  initiinis  >•//•///  lii  III-  xv.  il 
ill  h  /.v  />ox/rr/'///.  And  I  IK-SI-  lasi  \\t-ii-  pr«-fa«  ••.!  l»\  dial  in«-\ 
pr.-xsihlv  soli-inn  d.'rlaiadon.  "UV  \n>l.l.l'  lf\\i:  ! 

SWOIJN  :" 

1;  is  fhcsi1  niosi  ri'inai'kalih-  ro\  i-naii!  •»  and  jiroinisfs  ih.ti 
lift  ihis  man  so  hiuli  alni\«-  his  IIM|«>\\<.  I'.MI  n  ':»  i-\id«-nt 
dial  dii-\  wci'c  not  lirs!o\\t-d  arl>i  I  rari  I  \  :  not  \\iihoiit  i.-f«-r 
<-n« -,-  lo  die  i-liarai-h-i-  of  di.-  man.  Th-  |)i\in«-  rlioin-  ..I  a 
man  \n  lie  die  head  of  a  ran-  \\lio  shoiihl  pi'i->.«-i-\  e  ih«-  ini«- 
liiihl  of  i-<'liL!ioii  in  die  \\oHd.  and  throu-jh  \\hom  ^hi.ii1.!  !••• 
pi-omnliialed  eternal  laus  o|  moialiiv  am!  ..'iidmi 

choir.-     was     ill      Heifer!      \\isdolll.        Til'       mat-      \\a«.      liilil*.!- 

pali'-ni    and    exeinjdai-   of    \irine   and    -j"d  line^« 
widi   <»ne  excepdoii.    lo   I"-   lier»-afier   m.ie.l.   ot    un>\\  ••!  \  IIIL' 
trust    and    de\odoii.    fiillillin.i:   all    r«-li^!oii«i   ..lili-jat  i-.ns; 
man.   loo.  of   justice,  kindliness,  .-onsid'-i  a  t  M.H.  |..-n,-\  o|i-tice  ; 
a    man  of  courage  and   fearlessness:  r.-ad\    lo  tak--  up  jinn«* 
when    .'ailed   on     for     die   n-srm-  of  rap!i\«-   in    v\ar.        V«-t 
no  aii^el.  hill     a     man.   liahh-    h.    he    lemi-ied.  and    liahle 
stnmhle.  as  lie  did.  and  as  we  do      All   dies,'  naits  of  ,-l.ar 
;,,.,,.,.   ;l,.(.   nuinifesi    in    his    hi-h.i\      and    di.-\    \indi.ate   i  he 
I  >i  \  ille   choice. 


CRITICAL    [NOTES. 

What  is  this  peculiar  "Blessing"  which  so  remarkably 
characterizes  the  Divine  promises  lo  the  man  AbramV  This 
is  worthy  of  careful  attention,  for  the  word  ami  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  it  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Divine  revelation. 

The  original  idea  of  Blessing  is  that  of  beslowmcnl  of 
good-will;  and  hence,  all  thai  can  follow  from  the  good- will 
of  a  Supreme  and  all-powerful  Being  to  one  placed  as 
mankind  are,  in  circumstances  where  they  are  c;mst:mtl\ 
in  need.  The  operation  of  this  good-will  takes' a  multitude, 
of  forms,  as  I  he  needs  and  wants  of  men  arc  in  finitely 
varied.  Thus  to  Abram,  it  undoubtedly  referred  largely  to 
his  temporal  condition  in  the  world: — that  he  should  be 
prosperous;  increase  in  wealth;  be  successful  in  his  enter 
prises,  in  the  bringing  up  of  his  family,  that  his  Hocks  and 
herds  should  increase,  and  that  he,  should  be  at  peace  with 
his  dependents  and  neighbors. 

All  this  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  Blessing.  And 
such  it  has  undoubtedly  meant  in  a  multitude  of  cases;  in 
the  Old  Testament  especially.  Lord  Bacon,  amongsr  his 
many  wise  aphorisms,  observed  that  "prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  adversity  of  the  New"- 
a  saying,  however,  that  conveys  only  a  very  partial  truth. 
For.  certainly,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Divine  blessing 
often  refers  to  matters  of  far  higher  and  deeper  import  than 
increase  of  wealth  and  power.  The  blessing  of  the  man 
"irlio  inilkx  not  in  flu1  counwl  of  flic  itnf/ndli/,"  I  Psalm  1),  is 
certainly  a  spiritual  blessing — a  peaceful  mind,  a  ojiiet 
conscience.  ;i  soul  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  purpose  and 
commandment.  So  the  blessing  of  the  "undented  in  the 
way.  who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  who  keep  his  testi 
monies;  who  serve  him  heartily;  who  do  no  iniquity," 
ll'salm  CXIX.)  is  not  the  increase  of  this  world's  goods,  or 
its  greatness.  For  in  the  same  psalm  we  have  the  contrast 
between  such  a  man  and  the  man  who  is  lifted  up  in  this 
world's  prosperity,  and  who  looks  down  upon  the  man 
whom  Ciod  has  blessed,  and  dispises  him. 

lint  the  "good"  of  the  Old  Dispensation  was  undoubt 
edly  much  more  of  an  outward  and  temporal  character  than 
the  blessing  of  the  New.  The  blessings  and  curses  of  Mount 
(Jerizim  referred  wholly  to  bodily  health,  increase  of  sub 
stance,  victory  over  enemies,  respect  and  fame  amongst 
other  peoples,  good  crops  in  the  land. 


Ill 

These  matters.  ho\\e\ er.  an-  \\ho|l\  passed  liv  in  tin-  Ne\\ 
Dispensation  under  .Jesus  Christ .  \\  (-  |i;i\  c  there  a  >i  \  !«•  of 
Messing  relating  \\ho||\  \<>  Hie  mural  ami  spiritual  comh 
lion  of  man.  So  iiiu.li  so.  ind.-d.  iii.ii  l.odih  ,iiMi-i  -MI 
ami  temporal  snll'i-i-iii^  are  represented  rather  as  Messiii-s 
llian  oi  hei  -wise.  because  of  iln-ir  i«-ml-  n«  \  to  si  t  cn^t  li«-n  ami 
develop  character.  And  idlainlx  this  Ne\s  Ti-stamfiii 
conception  <•!  lilrssinj"  is  a  f;ir  liiuli»'i  ami  a  far  irui-r  «iii«* 
liian  llif  nihrr.  l-'m-  ii  is  In  \oml  i|m->iinii  ili;ti  a  man  m;»\ 
lia\c  im-rt  ;tsr  nf  \\t-allli.  jm\M-r.  ami  ti'i<-mls;  ami  ma\  lia\»- 
als(»  I'l-ccilnin  I'l-din  sickness  ami  •  alaniilx.  \sliil<-  \«'i  h.-  mav 
IM-  a  m  isri  a  lilt-,  disi  i  in  1 1  ii  i «  d.  unlia|iji\  man.  Tln*o|o«,jians 
ami  ministi  rs  nl'  i«-li-i..n  n-ll  UN  iliai  iln-  t:«""l  tliin1.:^  "f 
this  \\<»i|il  <ln  iml  salisf\  ih»-  smil  .,|  man.  Ami  m<-n  «>f  lh«- 
\v«»rhl.  al'lt-r  full  t-.\  jn-i'M-m  ••-.  ha-.  «•  !••  iniu|tlain.  \silh  r«-.-l 
vexation,  thai  this  is  oiil\  !<>••  trm-. 

"\'<initnx   ni n ifith  in"   is  an    uiuifiiialilf   \t-ro!ii-t.      Tin-   -jo...! 
tliitiLTS  of  ihis  life    are  not    Messiii^s  in   i  ln-m^e|\  «•-.  ami  •  an 

n]\\\      lie     ma«le     Sl|e||      \\lien      llie\      a  I'e     l|S.-l|      |i\      the     po^se«.-iir 

<»f   them   laml    they   may   IH-I,    for   th«-    - I   of    hi*.   ni-iylilnM-s 

and    mankind.      When    a    Noldeman    ihto\\s   <  p.  n    his    i-ark. 
garden,    and    palace    M.    i  he    people.    ih,-\     liec-nm-    a    lii-^l  ••'• 
means  of  enjo\menl    to  him   than   if  h«-  sellislilx   <hut- 
up   for   himself.     The  exercise  <,f  -«  «.d  \\ill   is  a   Mewin^   in 
itself,  and    it    l.ecnmes  a   meatix  ,,|    |,h^sinL'   to  ni  In  r-.   \\ln-u 

they   are    led    to   apprei-iale   Hie   <j. luill.   ami    to   .«,p\    tin- 

examph  .  each   in   its  own   sphere. 

And    it    is  a    meaning  of   thi<   kind    \vliir|i»iiiuloiihle«ll\ 
con\cycd   l.\    the  ('eclaial  ion    to   Aluaham   tliat   "  n   lii^  si- •« 
all  the  families  and  nations  of  the  ear:h  should  l»-  Id.-^se.l.1 
All   nations  were  noi    to  inherit    Hie  land  of  Canaan:  all 
milies   uere   m.i    assured   of   prosperity,   health   ai.«l    \\ealt!i. 
IJut   m  the  people  and  families  of  all  nations,  spiritual  pn 
peritv.   health  and   peace  \vm  Id  coine  l.y  .le>nv  Chri- 
to  all   of   them    \\oiild    tinall\    appertain   an   inh- flat'C.- 
heavenly  Canaan,   wli'ch   would   I"-  i«»  'hem  all  a  pns-«  s« 
for  e\  erlasi  in«r  a^es. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM. 
(lENKSIS  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

The  life  of  this  man  is  crowded  with  incidents,  and  all 
the  incidents  are  worthy  of  consideration,  by  men,  who.  like 
Abraham,  are  living  out  their  life  in  transacting  the  busi 
ness  of  the  world.  They  are  very  certainly  for  our  "learn 
ing" 

The  first  incident  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  all. 
and  it  has  been  most  sadly  misunderstood.  It  relates  to  his 

(ioi.xG  DOWN  INTO  EGYPT 

The  incident   is  set  forth,  not  as  an  example,  as  some  have 
unwisely  conceived  it,  but  as  a  warning. 

Abram,  moving  southward  because  of  famine,  enters  on 
1he  borders  of  Kgypt;  foresees  danger  to  himself  from  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  and  is  guilty  of  a  subterfuge  in  order  to 
preserve  himself.  A  very  strange  procedure,  in  a  man  of 
such  extraordinary  faith  and  courage,  and  at  lirst  sight,  tho 
accuracy  of  the  story  might  be  questioned.  ]>ut  it  is  a 
fact  of  genera  Inexperience  that  men  at  times  fail  in  that 
very  point  of  character  in  which,  as  a  rule,  they  are  strong 
est.  Men  are  sadly  perplexed  at  limes  in  the  contradic 
tions  that  appear  in  the  actions  of  the  same  man.  In  the 
memoirs  of  Cardinal  Manning  we  have  bitter  oomphiints  of 
the  vacillation  and  weakness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  Catholic  question.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  the  Iron 
Duke  was  the  last  from  whom  vacillation  and  weakness 
were  to  be  expected.  If  Shakespeare  is  to  be  trusted  (and 
he  is  generally  accurate  in  his  historical  sketches)  the  great 
<'aesar  himself,  on  one  occasion,  behaved  "like  a  sick  girl.'' 
Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  was  guilty  of  extraordinary 
folly  in  choosing  heathen  wives  and  concubines.  Moses, 
distinguished  for  meekness,  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  pas 
sion  on  a  critical  occasion. 

So  when  we  tind  this  man  of  extraordinary  faith  and 
coin-age,  Abram,  on  an  emergency,  losing  all  his  confidence 
in  Divine  protection,  and  resorting  to  subterfuge  in  a  time 
of  danger,  we  can  be  well  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrative,  and  take  the  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
it.  viz.,  to  take  heed  of  our  steps.  The  lesson  is  conveyed 


ill   those  pregnant    words  of  tin-    N,-\\    Testament:  • L<  t  hi  i 

thai 'thinkcth' hi- •tttandcth*  tnkt  hr>il  lr.it  hr  fall."    «I    <%or    \ 

li'.i 

That  the  Lord  plagued  tin-  house  of  1'haiaoh  f.j-  ilii-  saU«- 
of  Ahram's  wife  ix  IK.  argument  that  iln-  Lord  appio\-d 
deceit.  It  was  simply  1m-  the  sake  of  pn-si-rviny  Sarah  in 
purity,  ami  for  her  >ake.  in  pi  <-\  em  iim  In  r  l».  .-0111,11^  one  of 
tin  cone  u  I)  i  n<«s  of  the  ruler  of  L^\  pi . 

Ii  is  noticeable  ihai  this  generic  appdla;  ion  I'hai.i'h 
\va>  in  use  m  i  his  carl \  t  line. 

1 1    is  m»i  i  era  Me  too.  i  hat  I  his   I'liaraoli  I  «-h;i\,  .|  mi^i  ju*- 
ly  ami  ^ciici-nusly  in  ih»-  maihT. 

A^ain  ami  a^.iin.  tln<n;^houi  tin-  l>i\iin-  u«rtl.  doth  ni 
t  he  Old  Testa  in  en  I  and  t  hi-  N«-\\ .  \\  «•  ha  \  ••  lii'oi.^ht  lu-f.  n  «•  u 
t  he  jus  i  ;i  *id  npi'i^hi  con  duel  of  in«-n  who  km-\v  not  1 1;«-  <  l«.d 
of  l<i-;c!.  a  tMMiiarkahlc  \\ilnc.-s  to  ih»-  j.<-tf«-.|  irinh  an-l 
fail  in  s<  of  tin-  in-ord.  l^'or  in  ihis  it  con  ••-jr  ,mls  uitii 
what  w<-  know  from  M-ciiiar  hisioiy  of  tin- ju>t  and  uj»  i:;!.; 
charact'-r  <d'  nn-n  in  man\  a^cs  and  i-oiint  ri«-s.  and  sp«-cially 
of  men  in  tin*  earli«-r  days  of  <  Jreecr  and  KOIIH-.  \\hai  iln- 
I>i\ine  record  t<-||s  us  of  Hiram  of  Tyre.  ('\ru-  t!.e  I'er^ia'i. 
the  Roman  I'roconsiil  Ser^ius  I'aiilus,  t  he  <  Vnt  urion  -Iuli>i>. 
who  l-eha\ed  so  c,  in  -i  i  oiisly  lo  the  aposth-  I'aul;  -e.  ill  it 
history  also  tells  us  of  Socrates  Aiistide*.  and  Marcus 
Auielius. 

\\'hat    then — ma\    it    !»«•   said      was   the   m-i-l   of  a    Ihviin- 
religion   if  \\ilhont    it    men  coiiid   lie  so  ^o. .d?     \\hai    in  •  d  .' 
M\er\    net  d.     For  ;;  1 1  lioitL1  h  in   H«  at  In  inlom  a  innn  here  an  1 
ihere   displayed    a    ••hatai-h-r   of   justice  and    «.roo  hie-.*.,    .lie 
j^reat    mass   of    liie   jn-op^r     prie>is   inclm!ed      \\«-r.-    ta'n  •  'I 
\\ith    \ic<-  almost    i:  r<  d*  eii'aldy.      \\  e  mils!    look  ;it    tl.«-  i«-u 
denc\'  of  system^,  in  I   ;:i    the  tare  exceptions;  and.   \.e\\   n-^ 
mat  ters  in   this   li-hi.   \\  ho  can  d«  u\>\    t  liai    1  ii\   in-  int.  r\  - 
lion    has    l.e»  n    nei  es  a;\     to    -ave    mankinl    f:om    >inkin,r 
deeper  and  deeper  into  an  unfailn  m;il'|e  a!»\s>  of  \  i'  «-.  and 
of    moral    and    spr  Ha!    de-rad.i  I  ion.      Tin- 
\\(.r-|d.   men    hein^   left    i  •   ilnm  el\e-.   is   iii\a-iali' 
continuous  moral  ;.ml  >pirii  ual  «!e-«-nerai-\ .    '1  In-  •  \p«-r  ••in  ••• 
of  t  he  a^-s  lief  <.re  the   llo   d    i-   onl\    to  i  ti  lie  a   l  \  |  ••  oi   t  he 
de\'elojiiiienl   of  human   nalim-  in  ;ill   phn  es  and   t  nie>  s'll' 
sequel)  I  ly. 

At    a    later   per  nd    in    Al»raliam's   life,   a    p;iialh 
orrurred.  wlnii.   in   his  in.n  adi<    wamleiii^-.  In-  passed 
the  region    l.oiderin^  on   the  Sinaiiic  d*  si-n. 
tin-  warlike  n  :l.e^  of  the  .h-M-t  t  di<l  tln-n   u  hat   t! .••  ll<  d«  irn 
woiihl    do    iniw;    lie    s.  nl    and    ti.ok    Sarah    f.  r   h  in- 
would  doul.tles^  ha'-.e  follow..!  it   up.  if  n.-.-dfu'.      \    tak'n- 
the   life  of   Al.ialam.    uln^e   faifli    faih-d    him   a.ain       Tint 
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this  subterfuge  was  not  needful  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Divine  protection  was  again  extended  towards  him, 
unworthy  though  he  was  of  it,  in  this  instance. 

Again  the  lesson  is  before4  us,  let  not  any  man  think  tliat 
a  long  course  of  honorable  and  faithful  conduct,  will  pre 
serve  him  from  falling  into  dishonor.— "lie  that  trusteth 
his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  To  the  very  end,  so  long  as  men 
are  in  circumstances  where  they  may  be  tempted,  they  need 
to  lie  on  their  guard,  and  to  make  their  trust,  not  in  a  past 
record,  but  in  the  Living  (iod.  , 

Tin-:  Si:i'AKAT!o.\  OF  LOT  FROM  ABRAHAM. 

The  whole  story  of  the  relations  between  Abraham  and 
his  nephew  Lot.  brings  out  sharply  the  character  of  the 
two  men.  In  the  elder,  a  disinterested  kindness  and  consi 
deration,  bravery  in  intervening  to  save  from  disaster,  and 
compassion  for  one  surrounded  by  terrible  moral  d'jgrada- 
tion  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in  it. 

\\hen.  between  the  herdmen  of  the  two  ch.el'taius  (for 
Lot  was  now  a  nomad  chief  as  well  as  Ahrani).  dissensions, 
jealousies,  and  quarrels  arose  about  the  best  pasture,  on  the 
hill  sides  of  the  country  north  of  Jerusalem.  A  brain,  as  the 
elder  and  head  of  the  two  families,  might  well  have  called 
Lot  to  his  counsels  and  insisted  on  the  latter  removing  to 
a  part  of  the  country  he  might  designate.  This  would  have 
been  his  right.  Hut,  with  a  true  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  like  that  afterwards  enjoined  by  his  great 
descendant.  A  brain  offered  to  give  way  to  the  choice  of  Lot. 
Aware  that  the  strife  of  servants  often  extends  to  the 
heads  of  families,  and  plants  roots  of  bitterness  that  may 
grow  for  years,  and  even  generations,  he  said  to  Lot,  "Let 
tlu'rc  b(  no  xlrife  bdicet'n  nif  and  Iliee — n'ir  betirct'n  inn 
herdmen  and  thine:  for  ire  be  brethren."'  (Here  let  us  note  the 
use  of  this  word  "brethren."  as  meaning  near  relationship. 
a  use  which  is  common  throughout  the  Divine  record,  but 
which  use  has  been  the  occasion  of  foolish  and  unreason 
able  cavil). 

In  this  spirit  he  offers  him  the  choice  of  the  whole  land. 
".Make  thy  choice1,  and  I  will  abide  by  it.  If  thou  choosest 
the  right  hand,  I  will  take  the  left;  if  the  left  is  more 
agreeable  to  thee.  I  will  take  the  right." 

A  noble  example  for  men  in  all  subsequent  ages  whos(i 
arrangements  as  to  land  boundaries  or  occupation  of  terri 
tory  may  bring  them  into  contlict  with  neighbors.  P,est, 
without  doubt,  in  the  end,  for  all  parties,  that  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  coin-Nation  should  rule;  and  best,  al 
ways,  that  the  stronger  party  should  lead  the  way.  Tn  our 


times,  when  nations  an-  extending  li.ipiliTs  and  l»  aind.i;i-  H 
ami  disputes  air  in  danger  of  r,;<i\\inj_'  int<>  \sar;  <n  \v-nii 
l.usin- s-  rivalries  as  h>  inTiiorv  to  l.r  r.rsrird  »r  i\v  iuio 
tierce  disputes  op  rostlv  lau  suit>;  \\lit-na  Veiir/m-la  ln»und 

arv.  o!-  i  IK-  partition  of  Africa.  ha>  ahnoM  li^htrd  i'i-- 
llamr<  id'  conllii  |  i.d  \\fiii  -r.ai  nai  ion-,  h  -NN  tine  i  he  h  SS..M 
of  for:  raraiice  r.nv»\rd  in  tin-*  im  d-nt.  K\ra  rrc',esia«»t  i 
ral  !. (Mii.  s.  .Mi.-son  l;<aids.  <  hiirhrs.  etr.  am  'ii'jst  wli-i-n 
jca  1«  iiisics  as  lu  ( tccii  pa  I  i«»n  <>t  |cirihu\  ait-  iiui  nnUiii*\\  n, 
iniulil  uvll  |)(»inlc!-  I  h»-  ai-i  inn  nf  I  liis  lai  L''-  li'-ai'l «  d  <  Im-fl  .1  u. 
and  sav  Pi  mic  aimtln-!-.  "L'-l  lln-rr  IM-  IM  >tiil«-  In  INN  i-a  u  ; 
for  N\«-  !.<•  IM  •••!  iirt-n  ;  if  liioii  wih  iak<-  lin-  r.-iit  hand.  I  N\i!l 

^o     In    llic   l(-;i  ;   or    it    llioll    <•  •.lli'liidi  si    In   n.-cIljiN    ill  •    |i-fl,    1  lira 
!    N\  i  I  I    Uo    I  O    I  lie    N^ll  I  ."     A  11(1    Ml  I'd  \     I  lir   uond   of  <  'lll'isl's  Uill^ 
dnlll     \\..!!ld     l:c    rnhail'-rd     li\     I  Ills    roarsr.    niofr    lliali     liN     t  n- 
Sllrrc  «sfl|  1     ocrlljiallfN      of    ^.olllld     llial      i-    a!lfld\      \\«'!i     |i||f| 

NN'itli  ^iis|M-l  a  |i;>!  ianrcs.  And.  in  llic  a  laiis  nf  nali  'ii^.  an  1 
llit-  ii\alrv  of  i'li-inrss.  \vii-i  ran  doiil.i  ihal  a  >p  ii'  of  i-.-a 
sonal'l'-  ••oiii-i  lia  I  ion.  »  s|»>  r'.ail  \  on  ill'-  ji.ii'i  «•!'  tin-  ^tioimr:. 
NNdiild  '  !'in^  altciil  nioi-i-  i»i  i'SjM-1  ii  \ . 

In     tli'-    mndiiri     of     Lot     \\  i      s«-i-    lii<-    N\  <  a  U  niind'-d    anl 
thoughtless   rhoirr  of  a    man    \N  lio    looks   simph    ai    pn-si-ni 
and  h-injMii-jil  adsanla^"-.  and  toi-^ris  m-  H.--|«TIS  hi-h-  i  r-m 
sidrj-a  I  ions.      To    lic^in    \N'II|I.    lir   ou-jln.    in    all    r«-as   n    and 
<-oi;ih-s\.  lo  lia\<-  r«-fusrd   I  In-  po>iiion  nf  rli-.'i«-r  otl'ri-i  d   him 
|i\     \\\^    ri-lati\'-.      A    Nvisr   and    rons'dr;  at  <•    in  m    NN   >u'd    ha>r 
said   i«i   Aln-ani.  "No.   lln-  rhoirr  of  ^loiin  1   ln-|i,iiLr>  of  li^ht 
to  th«f.     Takr  llion   \\hai    to  ih«r  ma\    sn-ni  LTOO,|;   I    NN,!!  It  • 
\\rll  ri.ntrnt    to  take  Nvhat   nia\    r.-niain."      I'ar  l»«-ttr.    ha  1    it 
hrrn  to  act    thus,  than  siiiiph    lo  roiisiilt   his  MNNM  inclination. 

|-'or  thr  Srijlirl  pfoN'rs  thai  lir  \\  a  S  Hot  N\i^f  rlKHI^h  !'•  Iliak- 
a  rhoirr.  as  is  thr  rasr  ofli-n  rlloll^ll.  \\itll  t  ho>r  \s  h  i  his  .-I 

on  ha\  inu  I  lieir  o\\  n  ua\ . 

I.(»i.   looking  do\\n    toNNard-   thr   plain  of  .Ionian,  and   >•«••• 
inu  a  most    fn-ii!r  and   \v»-ll  Nvatrrrd  rniinirN.  rho^r  for  him 
self    a    portion    in     tin-    |.la'n.    and    pihh'd    h  s    t.-nt     lirfur.- 
Sodom.      A  |i|»airnt  IN  .     hr     nr\n-    i-mis'dri-ed     \\hai     kind   «'f 
nri.i:hl.ors    lie    would    havr;    M, >r    \\li.-thrr    iln-    n--ion    NNa-    a 
safe  onr  to  pitch   his  tnil   in.  nor  tin-  km  I  "t   miln    tir.-s.  for 
i:oml  or  r\j|.  ihat    \\-mild  surround   his  fannh    in  th  -ir  liriiij: 
iiiM  ,||,      '|')M.  ;iniiirdiatr  pF-osj.rrt   NN  a  s  all  that  h  •  i  (insider  ed 
tail    drarl.\     had    In-   to   rue   llir   foll\    of   Irs   rlmirr.      I... I    ha- 
had    liianv    uho    ha\r    foll-.urd    his   f.mlMi   .\ainpN-       In    ill- 
Set  t  Irlnrlil     of    tids    rolll  ilieli  I  .     lllld'T    Sill    hit     r  1 1  Til  III  - 1   I II  •  f*. 

niaii\  a  one.  with  tin-  whole  land  l.efoi,-  him.  has  ,  ho»e«,  |.. 
rast  in  the  lot  of  himself  and  his  familv  in  tip-  nri-lil.or 
hood  of  somr  mining  ramp.  NN  lm*e  ornipanl-.  likr  thr  inrii  .f 

Sndnin.    \\eic    "siniiers    l.efofe    tile     I. old    eX  '  eed  i  11^  I  \  ."        K  *i  I . 
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it  is  true,  then*  is  to  he  found  in  every  community,  small 
or  great.  In  the  quietest  rural  village,  or  on  llie  solitary 
farm,  human  nature  will  assert  itself.  An  ancient  Father 
of  the  Church,  long  ago.  found  that  even  in  the  desert  he 
could  not  fly  from  sin.  I»ut  there  are  degrees  of  develop 
ment,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  cities  of  modern  times, 
like  many  of  old  times,  have  acquired  a  had  lire-eminence 
for  prevalent  vice. 

\\  hat  Lot  did.  is  set  up  before  us  a-s  a  warning.  For  he 
not  only  sullen  d  the  loss  of  all  his  wealth  in  the  war  that 
broke  out,  but  having  recovered  it  through  the  bra\ery  of 
his  uncle,  he  was  finally  involved  in  a  catastrophe  that  over 
whelmed  the  city  where  he  dwelt.  And  though  he  seems  to 
have  preserved  his  own  virtue  and  character,  the  utter 
moral  degradation  of  his  children  stands  out  only  too  c<  n- 
spicuously. 

AKKA.M  AS  A  SUI.IUKK 


The  predatory  chiefs  (called  king;-)  of  the  regi<  n  round 
about  the  -Jordan  Valley  and  the  country  beyond,  had  their 
quarrels  then,  as  chiefs  and  kings  have  had  ever  since,  and 
at  last  an  organized  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
formed,  four  chiefs  against  five.  Kavaging,  plundering  and 
destroying,  these  ro\ing  bands  at  length  came  to  Sodom 
and  (iomorrah,  killing  some,  and  taking  others  prisoners. 
Amongst  the  last  was  Lot,  who.  with  all  his  goods,  his  wile 
and  children,  his  flocks  and  herds,  was  carried  away  cap 
tive  as  far  north  as  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus. 

One  of  those  who  escaped  came  and  told  Abram.  who. 
hearing  that  his  brother  (again  note  the  use  of  this  word 
brother,  as  indicative  of  a  relative  by  blood)  was  taken  cap 
tive,  acted  with  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  a  strong 
and  able  man,  leading  forth  his  trained  servants,  over  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  pursued  the  marauders  to  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  land.  (Note,  inc'denlally.  this 
word  trained,  indicating  a  body  of  men  regularly  disci 
plined  in  the  use  of  arms,  as  was  natural  and  reasonable 
to  a  man  like  Abram.  surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes,  and 
having  valuable  herds  and  (locks  to'  defend). 

When  lie  overtook  the  marauders,  with  true  military  ta<-- 
tics.  he  divided  his  small  band,  and  made  a  night  attack. 
Sudden,  resolute  and  overwhelming  was  the  onset,  lie 
smote  them,  they  tied;  he  pursued  them  to  the  borders  of 
Damascus,  rescued  Lot  and  his  family  and  retainers,  an-1 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  This  is  the  first  and  the 
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last  of  the  military  exploits  of  Aliram.  Hut  it  is  evident. 
that  he  had  the  energy  and  capacity  to  become  a  leader  iu 
military  enterprises,  and  make  a  name  for  himself  among 
the  conquerors  and  chieftains  of  the  world. 

lint  c»/«  Imnn.'  What  the  good  of  this?  \Vhat  benellt  to 
the  general  inn  then  living,  what  to  generations  following'' 
Would  it  have  been  thus  thai  the  nations  would  !>«•  lili-hi-'l 
in  him? 


It  was  in  returning  t'r«:in  this  expedition  ith«-  route  aj» 
j>arently  being  the  one  followed  to  this  day,  passing  along 
to  the  west  of  the  .Ionian,  along  tin-  hill-country.  until  t^ic 
road  turned  eastwards  do\\n  the  \alley  lying  between  .Jeru 
salem  and  the  Mount  of  Olivesi  that  the  whole  parts  were 
met  bv  the  king  of  Sodom.  And  hen-  they  were  also  met  b\ 
a  very  remarkable  personage,  whose  name  has  passed  inm 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  perferi  typ«-  of  tin- 
hivine  Saviour  of  ihe  world.  This  man  had  a  remarkable 
name.  MHchi-Xedek  ifor  ihis  is  iln-  manner  in  which  ,i 
ought  to  appeari.  which  signifies  King  of  UighteoUBnoftH. 
He  is  described  as  King  of  Salem,  the  place  evidently  being 
the  same  as  thai  occupied  by  the  cit\  of  Jerusalem  in  after 
years,  and  meaning-  IVa«e.  Tims  far  tin-re  i>  nothing  t-> 
excite  very  particular  notice;  for  the  place.  Sah-ni,  was  one 
of  those  which,  from  the  very  earliest  time-,  have  b.-en 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  SOUK-  king  or  chief,  fn.ni  its  command 
ing  position.  It  was  a  irue  natural  stronghold.  And  th«- 
name,  King  of  Righteousness,  might  well  be  given  to  some 
chieftain  who  had  ruled  with  such  equity  as  to  ha\eearn-  i 
to  himself  such  a  name. 

Hut  the  one  most  marvellous  thing  ab<>ui  him  is  that. 
besides  being  king,  lie  was  IM  iesi  of  the  Most  High  <  iod. 
How  such  a  man  came  to  be  t  In  -re.  how  h«-  cam.-  to  be  ; 
priest,  who  consecrated  him.  what  functions  he  .-xerciscd. 


in   what   building,  temple  or  tabernacle  did  In-  exercise  1 
ministry,   with    regard    to   all    these   natural    questions,   tin- 
narrative  is  silent. 

Hul    it    intimates  thai    lie  \\as  a   true  Priesi 
such   he  pronounced   a    formal    blessing   upon    Abram   frm 
the  Most   High.    The  term  he  uses  in  doing  ihis  is  remark 
able:  "Messed  of  the  Most    High  Cod.  Possessor  of  heav. 
and    earth."      Possessor — a    term    indicating    supreme   nn< 
continued  ownership:  the  right,  which,  as  appli«-d  to  sectila 
government,  is  called  the  right  of  "Kmin.-nt   Domain. 
timating  that    in   tm-  last    resort,  all   things  on   I  he  cart 
movable  or  immovable,  all  property  of  every  description  u 
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his.  A  great  truth  indeed,  with  far-reaching  applications, 
and  well  expressed  in  Psalm  24:  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fulness  thereof."  And  well  have  the  merchants  of 
England  done  in  putting  this  text  on  the  forefront  of  that 
"Koyal  Exchange"  in  which  the  productions  of  the  whole 
world  are  dealt  in. 

The  pertinence  of  this  term  to  the  occasion  is  worthy  of 
note.  There  was  property  to  be  distributed,  the  recovered 
spoil  of  successful  war.  It  is  at  this  moment,  when  all 
persons  interested  are  gathered  on  the  scene,  that  this  king 
ly  Priest  speaks  of  the  Most  High  God  as  "Possessor," 
enunciating,  in  these  very  early  times,  the  eternally  sub 
sisting  truth,  that  the  property  of  the  world,  of  every  de- 
sdiiption,  is  the  Lord's.  From  this  proceeds  that  other  great 
truth,  that,  to  the  extent  that  any  property  appertains  to 
them,  all  persons  are  accountable  to  the  Most  High  as  stew 
ards  and  distributors. 

This  truth,  and  the  position  of  Melehizedek  himself,  was 
acknowledged  by  Ahrain  giving  him  Tithes  of  all,  the  first 
instance  in  Scripture  of  this  mode  of  distribution. 

But  this  man  Melchi-Zedek  had  in  after  times  the  singu 
lar  honor  of  being  named  as  the  fore-runner  and  type  of  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  His  office  of  High  Priest  and 
Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

In  the  110th  Psalm  occurs  the  very  striking  and  well 
known  passage  "Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchi-Zedek."  Evidently,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Psalm,  it  is  the  coming  Messiah  who  is  referred  to.  And  so 
the  inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  claims  him 
to  be.  This  man  Melchi-Zedek  appears  on  the  scene  as  a 
personage  distinct  and  alone.  He  is  not  one  of  a  line  of 
priests;  he  has  no  predecessors  and  no  successors.  Nothing 
is  recorded  of  the  beginning  of  his  life  or  of  its  ending.  He 
was  a  King;  King  of  Righteousness  in  character;  King  of 
Peace  (Salem)  by  locality;  and  a  Priest  in  addition.  So 
utterly  unlike  other  men  and  other  priests,  and  combining 
in  himself  so  many  remarkable  attributes,  that  he  was  a 
most  fitting  type  of  Him,  who  was  unlike  all  other  men,  yet 
very  man;  who  had  an  eternal  existence  before,  yet  was 
born  in  time,  and  who.  though  made  subject  to  death,  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  abideth  for  evermore,  ua  Priest 
for  ever."  and  therefore  "'able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
bound  of  time  all  who  come  to  God  by  him." 

And  it  surely  was  as  a  part  of  his  typical  office,  that  this 
remarkable  Priest  brought  forth  Bread  and  Wine,  the  very 
elements  used,  many  centuries  afterwards,  by  his  great 
Antetype,  the  Messiah,  to  set  forth  His  redemption;  and 
which  he  has  commanded  to  be  used  (which  command  his 
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people  in  all  ajjes  have  obeyed)  in  coninieinoratiou  of  Him 

self,  until  His  return  a  second  linn-  In  the  world. 

The  conduct  of  Abram  in  refusing  in  an  «-j»t  tin-  n!Ti-r 
made  hv  iln-  kin^  nf  Sndum  of  a  larp-  jmrtion  <»f  ilir  spoiln 
is  not i< ca!»l«'.  Not  even  tin-  smallest  portion  would  In-  takr. 
In  all  this  atVair.  his  character  shines  conspicuously  as  a 
brave,  generous,  lar^e -souled  man.  worthy  to  !»«•  chosen  of 
the  Supreme  Benefactor,  as  ih«'  channel  of  benefits  and 
delivei-ance  to  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ABRAM  AND  ISHMAEL. 
Genesis  16,  17,  18. 

The  visit  of  Abrain  to  Egypt  had  a  remarkable  result,  not 
less  on  his  own  household  than  on  the  course  of  future  ages 
and  the  destiny  of  nations. 

So  it  often  comes  about,  in  the  deep  and  mysterious 
workings  of  Divine  government,  as  most  men  can  bear  wit 
ness  to  from  their  own  experience.  To  how  small  a  thing 
can  men  often  trace  the  most  momentous  changes  of  their 
lives!  The  cackling  of  geese  once  saved  Rome.  A  very 
slight  event  prevented  Cromwell  and  some  other  Puritans 
from  following  their  friends  to  America.  What  followed 
from  their  staying  in  England  all  the  world  knows. 

So  in  this  life  of  Abram.  His  wife  Sarai  brings  from 
Egypt  a  native  Egyptian  maid,  a  woman  of  another  stock 
and  race,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  man  Ishmael,  the 
head  and  progenitor  of  all  that  Arabian  race  who  have? 
played  almost  as  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as 
the  Jews,  and  from  whom,  ultimately,  sprang  that  extraor 
dinary  enthusiast,  soldier  and  false  prophet,  Mohammed. 
What  has  followed,  religiously,  from  him,  the  Christian 
world  knows  only  too  well. 

Tshmael,  a  true  child  of  the  desert,  "his  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  is  perpetu 
ated  in  his  descendants,  who,  at  this  very  day,  and  in  the 
very  same  wilderness,  display  the  same  characteristics. 
Many  an  Eastern  traveller  knows  to  his  cost  that  these 
wilderness  regions  are  still  full  of  Ishmaels. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  came  about  is  noticeable: — 

Sarai  was  barren.  At  her  own  request,  and  this  is  a 
point  to  be  remarked.  Abram  took  this  Egyptian  as  a  se 
cond  wife.  Yet,  though  it  was  at  Sarai's  own  request,  the 
usual  consequences  followed;  family  jars  and  jealousies.  In 
this  case  the  fault  was  entirely  writh  the  servant,  who,  be 
ing  lifted  up  above  her  natural  sphere,  displayed  a  proud 
and  vaunting  spirit,  a  development  only  too  common  in  the 
world.  The  mistress  resented  this,  naturally  enough,  and 
rightly  enough.  The  flight  of  the  maid  followed,  and  her 
steps  turned,  naturally,  towards  her  native  country,  the 
route  to  which  through  the  wilderness  she  well  knew;  a 
route  followed  to  this  day. 
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lint  though  she  was  at  fault,  she  was  not  forsaken.  She 
had  travelled  far  on  the  way.  when  tin-  Almighty  Protector 
succored  her  by  an  angel,  as  she  rested  near  a  well  in  thai 
solitary  wilderness,  and  commanded  her  to  return,  opening 
up  a  wonderful  revelation  of  what  should  happen  through 
the  child  that  was  to  be  horn. 

Then  it  was  she  spoke  the  words  that  have  come  down 
to  these  times,  and  have  been  a  very  fountain  of  consolation 
to  distressed  souls  in  like  circumstances.  Far  from  friends 
and  home,  travellers,  explorers,  missionaries,  prodigal  wan 
derers,  when  all  earthly  hope  has  failed,  have  lifted  up  heart 
on  thinking  of  the  words  of  this  Egyptian  maid;  "Tn»»r 
(Ion  SKKST  MI:!"  For  she  said.  "Have  I.  in  such  a  place  as 
this,  seen  Him.  that  seeth  me."  an  exclamation  of  devout 
gratitude  for  preservation.  So.  in  memory  of  this,  the  well 
was  called  by  a  very  striking  name.  "IJeer  lahai  roi,"  "The 
well  of  the  Living  One  that  seeth  me." 

The  incident  reminds  us  of  the  modern  traveller.  Mung  • 
Park,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  African  desert,  alone,  ex 
hausted,  despairing,  lying  down,  as  he  thought,  to  die,  was 
roused  to  one  supreme  eH'ort  by  seeing  a  little  (lower  bloom 
ing  beside  him.  and  by  the  thought:  "He  who  made  and 
cared  for  that  (lower,  has  surely  made  and  will  care  for  me." 

The  son  was  born,  grew  up,  and  fulfilled  the  character 
foretold  of  him.  that  he  should  be  not  a  "wild  man."  as  it 
is  rendered,  which  might  suggest  a  sort  of  savage,  but  a 
"wild  ass  of  a  man."  as  the  phrase  means;  a  man  of  strong, 
masterful,  untaineable  spirit,  submitting  to  none,  and  caf-- 
ing  for  none.  Hut  before  he  attained  manhood,  another  in 
cident  occurred  closely  corresponding  t<»  the  on*-  just  relat 
ed.  It  came  about  in  thiswise:— 

As  the  bov  Ishmael  grew,  it  is  evident  he  had  the  higii 
regard  and  all'eciion  of  his  father,  just  as  such  strong  and 
masterful  boys  always  have.  P.nt  it  was  not  the  Divine 
purpose  that  a  sacred  race  should  proceed  from  such  a  one. 
A  man  of  proud,  untamable  and  combative  spirit,  like  Ish- 
nine],  was  highly  unsuitable.  For  tin*  Divine  choice  of  in 
struments  alwavs  has  respect  to  suitableness,  and  so  it  must 
be.  Not  through  Ishmael.  but  through  another  son.  born 
of  the  wife  Sarah,  whose  name,  signifying  "Princess."  indi 
cated  high  birth  and  breeding,  was  the  -acred  line  to  Mow. 
Hut  the  announcement  troubled  Abraham,  who  prayed  that 
Ishmael  might  be  chosen.  Ishmael  the  bold  and  daring  boy. 
and  a  favorite.  This  prayer,  however,  crossed  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  like  all  such  p ravers,  was  denied.  Many  a 
similar  praver  has  been  offered  by  a  fond  father  or  mother, 
prompted  not  bv  consideration  of  the  Divine  \\ill.  but  l.v 
natural  affection,  or  earthly  desire,  and  has  been  ref lifted; 
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and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  If  men  foolishly  ask  for  a 
stone  or  a  serpent,  what  can  the  All-wise  do  but  refuse?  It 
is  when  men  ask  in  Christ's  name,  in  sympathy  with  Him, 
and  for  the  things  of  His  kingdom,  that  the  promise  applies 
"it  shall  be  done." 

Not  Ishmael,  but  one  born  of  Sarah,  was  to  continue  the 
line  of  blessing. 

But  she  was  old,  long  past  the  time  of  bearing  children, 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  a  son  should  be  born  to 
her,  she  laughed  in  incredulity. 

But  Abram  steadfastly  believed — and  Paul  the  Apostle, 
writing  of  him  many  ages  afterwards,  to  Christians  at 
Rome,  as  the  father  of  all  faithful  souls,  testified  thus:— 

"Who,  against  hope,  believed  in  hope  .  .  and  being 
not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his  own  body,  now  dead 
(when  he  was  about  an  hundred  years  old)  neither  yet  the 
deadness  of  Sarah's  womb.  He  staggered  not  at  the  pro 
mise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giv 
ing  glory  to  (rod;  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  he  had 
promised,  he  was  able  to  perform. 

And  rationally  was  he  so  persuaded. 

For  the  All-wise,  speaking  to  Abram  of  the  incredulity  of 
Sarah,  gave  utterance  to  this  great  truth: — 

"IS  ANYTHING  TOO  HAND   FOR  THE    LoKl)!" 

This  single  saying  solves  all  the  difficulties  of  Scriptural 
miracles. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  child  was  born,  and  was  called 
Isaac,  signifying  Laughter  or  .Joy.  But  what  had  taken 
place  between  Hagar  and  Sarai  is  now  repeated  between 
Ishmael  and  Isaac.  Ishmael  mocked  and  jeered  at  the  little 
child.  In  what  way  is  not  recorded,  but  it  can  be  under 
stood  that  he,  now  a  boy  grown  up,  was  angry  at  the  pros 
pect  of  another  rising  up  to  displace  him  as  heir.  And  in 
what  way  big  boys  can  torment  little  ones  all  understand 
who  know  anything  of  public  schools.  It  was  evidently  ao 
light  matter.  It  grew  to  be  intolerable,  and  Sarah  demand 
ed  that  Ilagar  should  be  separated  from  the  household. 

Again  we  find  Abraham  sorely  troubled.  A  strong  man, 
able  for  all  enterprises,  fearless,  faithful  and  bold;  yet,  like 
many  another  of  the  same  character,  tender-hearted  and  af 
fectionate,  he  would  gladly  have  kept  his  whole  household 
about  him  in  peace.  It  was  "very  grievous"  to  him  to  send 
Ilagnr  and  her  son  away.  Her  experience  is  a  remarkable 
repetition  of  what  had  befallen  her  before,  and  it  might  be 
fancied  that  the  two  stories  of  the  wanderings  of  Hagar 
are  really  the  same.  But  the  sameness  of  the  experience  is 
really  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  All  experience 
is  of  sameness  in  this  nomad  life.  The  children  of  the  des- 
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ert  live  now.  have  the  same  dress,  t  he  same  occiipuiion.  the 
same  customs,  as  their  ancestors  have  done  for  untold  n»'ii 
crat  ions. 

Were  tin-  patriarch  Abraham  to  reappear  in  tin-  llesh, 
and  visit  the  scenes  of  his  earl  111  v  life,  he  would  nihl  him 
8«*lf,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  land  he  once  dwelt  in,  in 
an  utterly  unknown  world.  Km  in  the  cani[>  of  the  lleda 
ween,  he  would  he  a)  home.  'Their  life,  apart  frum  their 
plundering;  propensities,  is  ihe  verv  life  he  and  his  children 
lived  thousands  of  \ears  a^o. 

So.  it  is  most  natural  lo  tind  ihis  K^vptian  and  her  son. 
turning;  in  the  same  soulherlv  direction,  wandering  in  I  he 
same  wilderness,  meeting  ihe  smne  hardships,  and  heinjj 
succoured  in  ihe  same  way  as  >he  \\as  manv  years  before. 
Doubtless,  in  turning  her  sieps  ihither.  she  h:td  in  \iew.  a 
return  t<>  her  family  in  K^ypt  ;  an  i  with  the  ii-a\el  that  was 
common,  even  at  that  early  day.  it  was  more  than  l.k'-lv  she 
would  fall  in  with  some  company  travell'n;:  there  too.  just 
as  the  hrot  hers  of  Joseph  did  many  years  aft «-r wards. 

Hut  she  fell  iii  with  no  company,  and  she  >eeins  to  Irive 
wandered  out  of  the  wav,  ami  h;i\e  lost  herself  in  the  wild 
ernes-.  Fa'nt.  weary,  her  siipph  of  f;iod  and  \\aier  ex- 
haur-.ted,  the  death  of  hei>e|f  ;ind  boy  \\as  inevital-l".  It  is 
a  pathetic  story  healing  an  e\ident  >tamj»  of  truth.  She 
{•laces  the  child  in  the  best  shade  attainable.  iin«h-r  mie  of 
the  shrubs  a  true  description  of  \\hat  is  found  in  that 
wilderness  to  this  day  and  withdrew  le-i  -h  •  should  see 

the    poor    boy    die    before    her    e\es.       Ami    thus,    she    lifted    Up 

her  voice  and  wept  ;  a  true  picture  of  the  exin  mit\  of  deso 
lation:  a  striking  scene  that  has  eapii\ated  man\  p.iinters 
in  these  modern  limes.  Hut  it  is  a  inn-  savin-.:  that  "man's 
e\iremit\  is  <iod's  opportunity."  The  hid  Irm^elf  s«-em>.  to 
have  lifted  up  his  voice  in  prayer.  f«,r  the  stoi  v  i<  that  <  iod 
"heard  the  voice  of  the  lad."  s«-nt  an  an^el  \\lio  calli'd  !•» 
the  mother  to  arise.  ;ind  take  the  boy;  at  the  >ame  inoineiu 

opellillLT  her  eves.  So  that  she  saw  a  Well  she  had  Hot  In- 
fore  discerned,  and  reveah-d  to  the  mother  the  destiny  "f 
her  son.  A  wonderful  thinu  ind««-d:  in  pail,  natural 
enough,  but  partly,  as  cannot  but  be  allowed,  supernatural. 
Vet  natural  and  rational  was  all  this,  evi  n  in  its  supeina- 
lural  eharacter.  considering  the  j^reat  destiny  that  was  be 
fore  this  lad;  and  such  as  to  justifv  the  piittin-  forth  of  the 
Divine  hand  in  an  extraordinary  wav. 

The  life  of  both  was  saved.  Ib-mef.  rlh  Cod  \\  a 
tedor  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother.  II.-  fjn-w.  dw.-l 
wilderness,  became  an  archer,  killed  the  -aim-  ,,f  the  de*- 

el-t,    fulfilled    the  character   -iv-ll    of    IPIII    I  efole    he    VNax   lr.ni, 

and.  as  a^rain    was  natural  enough,   his   mother  smi^ht    and 
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fuimd  for  him  an  Egyptian  wife,  thus  mingling  for  the  se 
cond  time  the  blood  of  the  two  great  races  of  these  ancient 
days. 

Erom  this  union  sprang  twelve  sons,  who  became  the 
heads  of  tribes  that  spread  themselves  over  the  great  tracts 
of  country  east  of  Jordan,  stretching  over  to  Arabia  and 
westward  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  which  regions  they  have 
occupied  ever  since.  That  the}'  increased  rapidly  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Joseph  they  were  numer 
ous  enough  to  form  a  caravan  engaged  in  merchandise  be 
tween  the  Eastern  country  and  Egypt.  It  was  by  a  com 
pany  of  "Ishniaelites"  ho  was  taken  there. 

The  conduct  both  of  Sarah  and  Abrani  to  this  unfortun 
ate  woman  Hagar  has  been,  and  with  apparent  reason, 
subject  to  adverse  criticism,  as  having  the  appearance  of 
harshness  and  cruelty  to  an  unnatural  degree.  Jt  is  never 
well  to  justify  what  is  plainly,  on  the  face  of  it,  wrong,  even 
in  men  and  women  of  eminent  goodness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  circumstances  and  times, 
and  to  avoid  coming  to  conclusions  from  only  partial  ex 
amination.  Jt  is  fair,  also,  when  a  case  admits  of  doubt,  to 
give  a  man  the  benefit  of  doubt  whose  general  character  is 
one  of  eminent  goodness. 

Now,  the  first  going  away  of  Hagar  was  voluntary.  She 
was  the  occasion  of  trouble  in  the  house,  by  vaunting  over 
her  mistress  in  a  matter  that  touches  a  woman  most  closely. 
Sarah  was  concerned  and  deeply  indignant,  appealing  to 
her  husband  for  justice,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God. 
''The  Lord  judge  between  thee  and  me."  Abram,  naturally, 
gave  back  the  matter  to  Sarah  herself,  who  then,  as  it  is 
gave  back  the  matter  to  Sarah  herself,  who  then,  as  it  is  ex 
pressed, .  "dealt  hardly"  with  her  maid;  whether  she  passed 
Hagar's  vaunting,  we  know  not.  Hagar  probably,  as  was 
natural  to  a  woman  of  her  temperament  (slit1  was  probably 
somewhat  like  her  son  in  disposition),  rebelled  against 
Sarah's  treatment;  only  provoking  her  mistress  more  and 
more,  and  bringing  down  upon  herself  more  and  more  sever 
ity  of  treament.  This  is  the  way  such  matters  go  in  the 
world  at  present,  and,  as  has  been  observed  before,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  men  and  women,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  had 
the  same  human  nature  that  they  have  now. 

The  crisis  came  at  last  in  Hagar's  flight.  She  evidently 
intended — as  a  maid  would  do  now — to  make  her  way  to 
her  own  kindred  and  country.  The  (lod  of  Providence  had 
a  destiny  in  store  for  the  woman,  and  commanded  her  to  iv- 
turn  to  her  mistress  and  submit  to  her,  a  reasonable  infe»-- 
onco  being  that  Hagar  was  largely  or  wholly  at  fault.  On 
her  return,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  vaunting  on  her  side  or 
of  l.ard  treatment  on  the  other. 
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In  the  second  instance,  tin-  trouble  again  rose  from  a 
course  of  vaunting  and  mocking — this  time  on  the  par!  of 
Hagir's  son. 

And  again  onr  knowledge  of  ihe  world  will  teacli  us  how 
disturbing  this  condition  of  things  would  be,  especially 
considering  the  difference  in  rank  and  position  of  the  par- 
tics.  It  beeame  at  length  intolerable.  Tin-  baneful  inllii 
eiice  of  such  a  disturbing  element  in  the  camp  would  be 
apt  t«»  spread  and  bring  disorder  and  confusion.  Separa 
tion  was  inevitable.  Sarah,  as  the  female  head  of  th" 
household,  insisted  upon  it.  as  she  certainly  had  the  right  i-» 
do.  But  Abraham,  grievous  as  all  this  was  to  him.  ade  1 
under  l>ivine  direction  in  consenting.  And  that  Divine 
direction  was  accompanied  by  Divine  protection  in  clear 
from  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  word  of  promise  was 
renewed  to  Abraham  that,  "of  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
(Jod  would  make  a  great  nation,"  clearly  implying  that  th-- 
lad  would  be  the  object  of  Divine  care  wherever  he  went. 
So  any  imputation  of  hard-heartednesa  or  cruelty  in  re 
moved  from  Abraham  at  least. 


CRITICAL   NOTE   ON   THE   SUBJECT   OF   THE   LORD 
SPEAKING    TO    MAN. 

From  the  time  of  Noah  onwards,  the  scripture  record 
constantly  refers  to  Divine  communications  as  made  to 
men,  directing-  them  at  one  time,  forbidding  them  at  an 
other.  The  whole  life  of  Abraham,  especially,  is  reported 
as  being  governed  by  such  Divine  monitions.  Yet  his  life, 
in  all  its  outward  aspects,  is  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
world.  He  emigrates,  he  moves  about  with  his  flocks  and 
herds,  he  buys  and  sells,  he  engages  in  a  war-like  expedition, 
he  has  intercourse  with  other  chiefs  like  himself,  and  with 
chiefs  of  tribes  in  other  countries.  There  is  nothing  fana 
tical  or  enthusiastic  about  him.  He  is  no  monk,  or  hermit 
or  dreamer.  Yet  from  the  first  of  his  life  to  the  last  we 
road  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  spoke  to  him  as  a 
wise  and  masterful  tutor  would  with  a  pupil  confided  to  his 
care.  The  Lord  said,  "(Jot  thee  out  of  thy  country.''  The 
Lord  said,  "Take  thy  son,  and  oiler  him  on  one  of  the  moun 
tains  of  Moriah."  The  Lord  said,  "I  will  establish  my  cov 
enant  with  thee  in  circumcision/'  Every  important  action 
is  under  Divine  command  and  direction. 

How,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Lord  spake  to  this  man, 
and  to  many  others  in  these  remarkable  times,  is  not  re 
vealed.  One  may  enquire  curiously,  if  not  perhaps  very 
wisely,  was  it  by  an  audible  voice?  Was  it  in  the  light  of 
day.  or  was  it  in  the  night?  Was  it,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
even  now.  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  pointing 
plainly  in  a  certain  direction,  or  by  the  voice  of  a  preacher, 
teacher,  friend,  specially  pressed  with  singular  force  on 
the  mind?  Men  in  these  days  are  sometimes  so  powerfully 
touched  by  the  words  of  Scripture  that  they  come  with  all 
the  force  of  a  personal  direction.  But  in  the  time  of  Abra 
ham  there  was  no  written  record,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  teacher,  prophet  or  priest,  save  only  Melchi-Zedek. 
But  lie  is  not  represented  as  giving  any  Divine  direction, 
or  making  any  revelation. 

There  must  have  been  a  communication  of  a  direct  and 
immediate  sort,  such  as  was  plain  and  intelligible.  And,  cer 
tainly,  all  these  circumstances  have  the  gravest  import,  for 
their  consequences  remain  to  this  very  day. 

There  are  two  very  striking  passages  in  the  book  of  Job 
referring  to  Divine  communications  to  men.  The  first  is  in 
Chap.  4:  1U  to  IS.  and  is  in  a  highly  poetical  form: — 
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"In  thoughts  from  tin-  visions  of  tin-  night,  when  deep 
sleep  fa  lk»t  h  upon  man:  Then  a  spirit  passed  liefore  my 
face.  It  stood  still,  but  1  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof.' 

There  <r</.x  xilcncc.     .      .        .      Thtu  I  heard  <i  mice  xaifiinj. 
'Xtuill  mortal  man  In   niort  just  than  do<l  '.' 
A   pregnant  question  indeed. 

In  chapter  :;:',:   11   to   17.  another  striking  description  oo 
curs: 

"For  <lod  speaketh  once,  yea  t  \vice.  and  man  peiveheth 
it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  when  dei'p 
sleep  falleth  upon  man.  in  slumherings  upon  the  bed:  / /ir-i 
lie  oftcncth  tin'  curs  of  nn  11,  <u\<l  si<il<th  lln  ir  instruction.  Th  it 
he  nun/  iritlitlnui'  IIKIII  front  his  ////r/<o.v>  .  <in<l  hi<lt  /»/•/'/'  frur* 
man .'" 

Thei-e  is  no  mention  of  dreams  and  visions  in  the  life  ef 
Abraham,  though  thev  figure  strikinjjlv  in  th<-  sturv  ->f 
Jacob  and  Joseph. 

Hut  there  are  other  avenues  to  the  soul  besides  dreanm 
and  \isioiis.  \\'as  not  that  a  hhiiie  message  thai  Augus 
tine  heard,  when,  beinj:  lon^r  tossi-d  with  doulit  and  fear, 
he  had  the  words  Tnllf.  L«i<  i'1'ake.  Keadi  impressed  <m  him 
with  in-esisl  ib!e  power,  which  words  were  ihe  verv  turning 
])oinl  of  his  whole  life? 

A  case  is  known  to  the  writer  of  a  YOIMI^  man.  suddenly 
called  to  undei-take  a  loii^r  \o\a^e  to  a  distant  coiinin.  <'ii 
business  of  \ei-\  ^reat  moment,  \\lio.  silting  in  his  cabin 
on  boai-d  shi|»  before  sailing,  and  thinking  of  all  that  ini^ht 
befall  him.  was  startled  with  the  forre  with  uhi.h  tlie^. 
words  were  imjiressed  upon  him: 

••For    I    am    with    thee.   and    \\ill    keep   the.-   in   all    places 
whither  thoii  ^oest.  and  will  brini:  ihee  a^ain  !••  lhi<  land  ' 
These  are  the  well-known  words  spoken  to  the  young  way 
farer,  Jacob,     in     nearlv    similar    i-ircumstanre-.. 
youiiLr  man   was   not    reading.      He  \\as  not    thinking  of  the 
'Divine  protection:  he  had  never  read  that  pas-a^-  \ 
part'H-ular  alt«-ntion.      Vet.   the  impression   wa<  a^   \i\i«I  ••!•» 
if  an  actual  voi«-e  had  spoken,  so  \  i\  id  that  In-  started  froi-i 
his  seat,  almost  expecting  to  see  some  one.     The  impression 
was  so  profound  as  to  expel  all  anxi«-l\  and  fear  as  to  wh; 
mi^hl    happen.      He   was  convinced    it    was  a    hixiiie   von-. 
am]    in  .,||   ,!„.  strange  incidents  of  his  navel  through  nn 
known  scenes,  bv    land  and  sea,  he  never  had  the  shadow  u 
doubt     that     the' Divine    Protertor    was    near,    and    thai    he 
would   return    to   his  own   land   in   safet; 

'''ll-ere  mav    indeed,  and   there  have  been,  instances  w  IH-TV 
men  have  mistaken  their  own  fancies  and  impulses  for  the 
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Divine  will.  And  a  man  may  fairly  ask,  in  these  days,  how 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  or  the  protection  and  guid- 
be  Divine  or  otherwise.  To  all  which  it  may  be  said: — 

That  no  impression  can  be  taken  as  Divine  which  is  con 
trary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Divine  word,  and  no  im 
pression  can  be  taken  as  Divine  which  has  not  evidently,  as 
a  consequence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  furtherance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  or  the  protection  and  guid 
ance  of  His  servants. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

AliltAHAM  -  Till;    lUVINK    <  'oVEXAXTS. 


If  we  attentively  consider.  we  shall  always  find  a  reason 
able  sequence  in  the  events  recorded  in  these  biographies. 
A  brain  had  vanquished  a  confederacy  of  warlike  tribeH  ami 
had  recovered  sj»oils.  Hy  this  he  had  incurred  their  deadly 
enmity,  and  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  greatly  increasi  d 
danger.  A  chief  of  a.  camp,  with  Mocks  and  herds  spread 
over  a  wide  extent  of  pasturage.  he  was  now  more  than 
ever  exposed  to  such  marauding  attacks  as  those  so  \ivid!y 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  In  the 
narrative  portion  of  that  remarkable  I  .....  k  it  is  recorded 
how  bands  of  marauding  Sabeans  and  ('haldeans  fell  upon 
his  camp;  slaying  his  servants  with  the  edjje  of  the  sword. 
am!  carrying  oil  the  whole  of  his  oxen  ami  camels.  Always 
more  or  less  exposed,  the  camp  of  Abram  was  more  so  than 
ever,  from  motives  of  revenue  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs 
whom  he  had  defeated.  They  would  plan  reprisals;  th'-y 
woul.l  burst  upon  him  unawares,  to  kill,  burn  and  destroy. 
Our  own  early  history  gives  only  too  many  examples  of  this 
with  the  Indians  of  former  days.  Abram  knew  this  and 
could  not  but  fear.  So.  walking  about  with  watchful  eye. 
some  night  before  retiring  to  rest,  scanning  the  horizon  f  >r 
the  approach  of  foes,  another  Divine  word  comes  to  him. 
eminently  suited  to  his  circumstances: 

"Fi:AK    NOT.    Al'.KAM.        I     AM    THY    Sllllil.!'    AM'    THY    i:Xrr.KI» 

ixc;  <;UI:AT  KI:WAKI>!" 

The  Almighty  Killer  who  holds  the  hearts  of  all  nie.i. 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  in  his  hands  —  He  will  defend. 
The  idea  of  Divine  protection  under  the  figure  «.f  a  shield, 
is  made  permanent  for  all  time,  and  to  all  men.  in  the  S-lt'n 
Psalm:  —  "The  Lnnl  d'otl  ift  n  NJ//J  mul  <i  >7u'7</." 
Abram  could  sleep  securely,  though  surrounded  by  enemies. 

Hut  more.  The  promise  was  not  only  of  Dixine  protec- 
tion,  Imt  of  Divine  recompense:  "I  am  thy  excelling  great 
reward!"  He  had  just  relinquished  the  rewards  of  con 
quest;  giving  an  example  of  conquest  over  natural  desire; 
of  disinterestedness;  of  generosity,  ami  <lod  answers  him. 
"/  ntn  thif  Reimrd." 

Whatever  satisfaction,   pleasure,   lionor.   he  might    huv«- 
had  from  the  enjoyment  of  these  spoilH—  far  mon  —  exce*^- 
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ing  more,  he  should  have  in  the  love  ami  >ervice  of  (Jod. 
Another  grand  and  fundamental  truth,  confirmed  by  experi 
ence  of  all  good  men,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  and  this 
even  if  only  the  time  now  present  be  considered.  But  what 
if  we  consider  the  life  to  come!  Abram  was  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  Naturally  he  would  strongly  de- 
hire  these  spoils.  The  rich  always  desire  more.  But  lie  had 
relinquished  them.  And  now  he  has  what  our  Lord  calls 

"TIIK   THUK   HICIIKS." 

There  are  three  ways  of  gaining  the  wealth  of  this  world, 
differing  widely  both  in  means  and  consequences.  The  first 
is: — Industry  and  honest  trade,  which  benefits  all. 

The  second  is: — Speculation.,  which  enriches  one  at  the 
expense  of  others.  In  this  should  be  included  all  forms  of 
commercial  gambling,  stock  gambling,  and  lotteries. 

The  third  is  Kobbery  and  Fraud,  viz.,  by  violence  and 
plunder,  by  cheating,  by  dishonest  handling  of  public 
moneys,  by  quiet  and  systematic  embezzling.  Open  violence 
and  plunder  are  regularly  practised  by  the  Bedaween  de 
scendants  of  Abrain  at  this  day,  and  apparently  without  con 
science  of  wrong.  Cheating  and  embezzlement  are  crimes 
of  our  boasted  civilization. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal"  has  been  a  command  of  wide  appli 
cation  in  all  times.  But  "Thou  shalt  not  coret!'-  this  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and,  were  it  only  obeyed, 
would  cure  half  of  the  troubles  of  our  civilized  world,  ap 
plying,  as  the  tenth  commandment  does,  to  all  the  domes 
tic  relations  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  those  of  property. 

Yet.  with  all  his  strong  faith,  Abram  is  at  times  de 
pressed  and  unhappy.  He  is  almost  alone.  \Yife  he  has, 
but  no  child.  This  was  before  Ishmael  was  born.  None  to 
inherit  his  wealth,  but  his  steward,  a  good  man,  certainly, 
as  appears  by  the  sequel,  but  not  to  be  likened  to  an  heir 
by  blood. 

Then  it  was  that  the  remarkable  scene  ensued  which  was 
remembered  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  descendants,  Paul  the  Apostle  of  us  Gentile 
people,  and  set  forth  as  an  example  to  Christian  souls  in  all 
subsequent  generations.  Brought  forth  out  of  the  camp, 
on  the  upland  plains  of  Judea,  his  eye  is  directed  to  the 
brilliant  array  of  stars  in  the  heavens:  "Look/'  said  the 
Divine  voice,  "see  if  thou  canst  count  the  number  of  them, 
/s'o  NJmll  /////  wed  foe/''  An  unlikely  and  almost  incredible 
thing.  But  Abram  believed  (Jod:  and  why  should  he  not? 
And  now  was  made  the1  remarkable  declaration,  uHe  be 
lieved  in  the  Lord,  and  lie  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.'' 

Strange  that  this  phrase,  which  represents  and  stands  for 
one  of  the  keen  controversies  that  have  distracted  theo- 
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logians  for  generations  in  these  in.nl, -ni  times  should  in.- 
found  so  early  in  tin-  historx  of  our  race  as  this.  "Imputed 
Righteousness," — what  learned  i«.nies  ha\e  been  \\i-itteii  »f 
this,  now  ath'rniing.  no\\  denxing.  Inn  nexer  agreeing  to 
difl'er.  or  reali/ing  thai  the  shield  \\as  being  looked  at  from 
opposite  sides,  li  is  opened  out  by  the  same  Apostle  in  his 
famous  Kpistle  to  Koman  Christians.  l»ut  nothing  more 
appears  there  beyond  this,  ihai  it  pleases  the  Supreme 
ruler  and  (loxernor.  to  whom  all  aie  accountable.  th.it 
whereas  none  are  or  ran  be  righteous  bx  rompleti-  and  un 
failing  obedience  to  law.  the  faith  of  ih«»>«-  who  trust  in 
iliin  shall  he  an  ..I]  n  i  i-i|  to  them  for  righteousness;  the  trust 
being  a  steadfast  lelianee  on  His  lo\e  to  them  thri.ugli  His 
Son,  who  is  set  forth  as  "dxing  for  our  sins,  and  rising 
again  fop  our  justification."  The  man  who  thus  trusts  in 
<Jod.  through  ('hrisl.  is  declared  to  have  righteousness  im 
puted  to  him,  "not  of  works,  but  of  grace"  op  good  \\ill. 

One  might  wish  to  be  able  to  dispense  whli  theological 
tepms  in  surli  a  malti-p.  and  think  and  \\riie  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  men.  l-'or.  ieriainl\.  iln-  reioi-d  as  to  . \hram  is 
reasonable  and  natural.  And  so  is  the  application  of  it  by 
the  Apostle.  And  if  we  rould  onlv  look  ai  things  in  a 
natural  light,  and  not  as  obscured  b\  rontrover>y.  \N<-  might 
understand  that  He  who  is  the  sole  ultimate  .fudge  of  hu 
man  conduct  in  relation  to  Himself,  ran  surely,  if  it  s.» 
pleases  Him.  institute  some  othep  mode  of  obtaining  ju-ii 

t'n-alioli.    when,    ill     the    rase    of    e\el  y    man.    perferl    obedience 

has  failed. 

And  that  such  a  faith  as  is  described,  both  as  appertain 
ing  to  the  Patriarch,  and  to  men  in  ('hristian  limes,  is  .. 
powerful  force  in  the  elevation  of  character  godwards.  an  1 
the  development  of  the  hi-ln--[  virtue  ihai  human  nature 
is  capable  of.  none  can  douNt  u  ho  ha\i-  a  tru*-  aci|UJiintai)ce 
with  its  working  in  the  minds  of  men. 

This  faith.  howe\er.  must  be  distinguished  from  a  credil 
Ions  acceptance  of  l\ing  and  debasing  legends,  op  of  silly 
siijtei'st  it  ions;  of  which,  "misepabile  didu."  tin-  hisioi  \  of 
the  church  all'ords  only  too  man\  developments.  Such  a 
faith  as  surelv  degrades  and  desti'ovs.  as  the  oi  hep  i>lt*vntOH 
and  saxes. 

Thus  this  man  of  geuepations  long  passed  touches  us  in 
our  life  now  present.  He  becomes  the  -l-'athep"  of  the  long 
line  of  men.  who.  through  faith,  not  only  saved  t  hemseh.--*. 
and  were  lifted  up  in  times  of  depression  and  danger,  but 
wrought  great  deeds  for  <  !od  and  man,  both  in  patient  suf 
fering  unto  death  by  sword  or  stake,  and  by  courageous 
daring  in  mightv  enterprises  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Cod;  to  all  which  may  be  added  the  dexating  ami  <|lli( 
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euing  influence  of  this  principle  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  tasks  of  the  world. 


THE  COVENANT  OF  CIRCUMCISION. 

It  was  after  this  great  transaction  that  two  ''signs"  of  the 
Divine  covenant  of  blessing  were  instituted.  But  they 
were  preceded  by  a  very  solemn  command  and  sentence  of 
obligation.  The  Lord  appeared,  and  said  to  Abram: — 
"Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect." 

The  first  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Enoch  and  Noah, 
both  men  of  eminent  godliness  of  life,  having  the  fear  of 
Cod  before  them  in  all  their  ways.  These  men  must  have 
'been  wyell  known  to  Abram  by  tradition,  and  of  both  it  is 
said  that  they  "walked  with  God'';  and  of  the  last  it  is  em 
phatically  said  that  he  was  a  "just  man,  and  perfect  in  his 
generations."  That  Xoah  was  also  a  man  of  eminent  faith 
has:  been  seen.  And  here  we  have,  in  the  very  first  mani 
festations  of  faith  as  a  principle  of  character,  the  same 
truth  brought  out  that  is  prominent  in  the  Xew  Dispensa 
tion,  viz.,  that  Faith  towards  God  produces  justice  and 
uprightness  towards  men,  and  is  tested  by  it.  Anything 
called  by  the  name  of  this  much  abused  term,  Faith,  that 
fails  to  produce  such  results,  is  dead;  a  mere  sham  and 
falsehood. 

Abram,  the  man  of  eminent  faith,  is  to  be  a  perfect  man; 
the  word  translated  perfect,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  hav 
ing  its  real  significance  in  our  English  words,  "upright," 
"honest,"  "sincere,"  a  man  "in  whom  is  no  guile,"  a  "single- 
minded"  man.  After  this  solemn  charge  as  to  Abram's 
conduct,  we  find  an  enlargement  of  the  promise  as  to  his 
posterity.  "My  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
father  of  a  multitude  of  nations!"  And  as  a  sign  of  this 
enlargement,  his  name  is  expanded  from  Ab-Kam  to  Ab-Ra- 
II am,  the  first  signifying  "an  eminent  father,"  the  second, 
"the  father  of  a  great  multitude." 

That  all  this  has  been  fulfilled  the  whole  course  of  history 
shews. 

Then  there  is  instituted  that  remarkable  rite  of  Circum 
cision,  which  brings  these  times  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years  ago  into  close  touch  with  the  times  nowr  present.  For 
the  Hebrew  people,  all  over  the  world,  at  the  present  day, 
most  religiously  observe  this  rite.  So  also,  do  others  of 
the  peoples  descended  from  Abraham,  but  not  universally, 
and  they  have  not  at  all  times.  The  rite  of  circumcision  has 
always  been  practised  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  Moham 
medan  world,  but  it  has  never  been  of  universal  observance 


or  obligation  with  them.  Some  traces  of  it  are  also  to  b-- 
found  in  ihe  history  of  the  ancient  K^yptians  ami  also  of 
the  A  by  ssi  nia  us.  Hut  \\  ii  h  none  of  t  IM-M-  \\as  it  e\er  a  pa'  i 
of  a  iMvine  covenant.  \\  ith  Abraham.  however,  ii  wa*  th' 
subject  of  hivine  command.  1  >o  this;  k«-ep  nn  foMMiau' ; 
thon  and  thy  descendants  in  their  generations.  And  this  i-> 
to  In-  a  siuii  of  the  relation  to  suh-i.M  between  the  Almighty 
Father  and  Protector,  and  Abram's  posterity  bh-H>in^ 
and  protect  ion  on  tin-  <>!'••  hand;  ohediem  e  and  honoiab1  • 
service  on  t  he  ot  h<*r. 

This  that   is  cuminanili-d  is  a  manual  a*  t.  and  ih«-  ..I-  ;_. 
tion  is  put  upon  jiai-t-nis  to  obst-i-M-  it  with  tlu-ir  rhildrfii. 
It    was  a   command.  I  In-rrfon-.  in   its  nature,  pi-rferi  l\    .mi, 
[u-eln-nsiblr  and  simple,  about   tin-  meaning  of  which  th«-i 
(•ould  be  no  dispute;  and  it   uas  easy  to  obe\ .     And  certain 
ly.  so  fa i'  as  all  hi>h»ry  records.  howe\er  >adly  the  Hebi-e\\ 
peo|de  may  at  limes  ha\e  fallen  oil  from  spiritual  obcilicm  •  . 
they    have   never   tailed    in    the  obser\ame  ot    ihU  outlaid 
rit<  . 

The  1'efereiice 
\  ery  st  rikinj:'. 

( Mrcuinrision.  as  a  rile.  \\as 
cutting  oil'  of  sin.  just  as  r.apti 
it  away. 

liiil.  ii    hail   to  l»r  pointed  out    to  the  .le\\>  ol  our  l.oid  - 

time.    Steeped    as     llie\      \Vefe    ill    ce|  ellloll  lal  isill .    that     It     \\.i> 

siinplv  a  si^n;  and   thai,  if  unaccompanied   b\    the  n-alit;. 
viz.,  the  blessing  of  the  heart,  it   brought   no  benefit;  also, 
that   circumcision,    at     I  he    be^innilip,    NNa^    not     the  meaii' 
wherebx    the  covenant    of  blessing  came,  but    the  >.i;:n   tli:i' 
a    blessing   had   come,   as  a    reward   of   faith   and   obedieii- . 
Its  imposition   on   children   was  a   si^rn    that    they   inherited 
a  nature  from  which  sin  needed  to  be  cut  out.  oi   .  ui  aua;. 
just    as   the  surgeon's   knife  is  a    purifvin^  inst  rum«-ni . 
lin^  oil'  an  unsound  and  diseased  member  <>f  the  body.    Itu 
as    it    had    IMM-II    |»ointed    out    b\    Mo>e>.    that    the   i-.-alii\    ..' 
uliich  this  was  the  siun  \\as  the  rirciiincision  «.f  the  h«-an 
the  same  truth  \v;is  >ironi:l>  eiiipluisi/.iil  b\    iln-    \po-ih-s 
preaching  the  <Jospel  according  to  rlirist's  i-oiuiiiati<liiienf » 
"He  is  not  a  .lew."  writes,  with  ^reat  luddness.  the  ApoKth- 
I'aul.  himself  a  circumcised  man.  "In   /'*  nut  <i  •/•  " 
imhninllti.  iii'itln,    is  Unit  rirriiiiir,.<<i,,ii  irh'n'h  i<  nutirnrtl  in   th> 
//f.v//.     I'm   he  is  a  .lew.  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  ciiviin 
cision    is   thai    o/    ///•    limrl.iii  tin •  xfirit.  and  n>,t  in  lh>   htt 
whose  praise  is  not   of  men.  but  of  dod." 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  the  Apostles  and  elden 
brethren  assembled  in  I  he  tirsi  Christian  coum-il.  n-fuwsl 
impose  circumcision   upon   the  coti\eits  from  the  (tontilc-*, 
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and  apparently  left  it  open  to  the  Jews  who  were  conyerted 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  to  continue  to  practise  it  or  not. 

Our  Lord,  in  giving  the  great  commission  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  all  nations,  imposed  Baptism  as  an  obligation,  b 
said  no  word  as  to  circumcision.  John  the  Baptist,  be 
fore  Him,  had  denounced  the  idea  that  salvation  came  by 
mere  lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  which,  of  course,  in 
cluded  circumcision;  and  our  Lord  himself,  more  than  once, 
exposed,  in  scathing  and  alarming  terms,  the  fallacy  of  such 
trust  as  this  in  mere  lineal  descent  and  circumcision,  and 
refused  to  allow  men  to  be  children  of  Abraham  at  all  (cir 
cumcised  as  they  were),  unless  they  "did  the  works  of  Abra 
ham." 

Much  of  what  was  said  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  m 
their  day.  to  Jews  who  were  not  living  a  life  of  faith  and 
goodness,  is  plainly  applicable  to  Christians  of  the  same 
character  in  these  days;  who.  though  baptized,  are  not  en 
titled  to  be  called  Christians  in  reality,  not  having  received 
that  spiritual  baptism  which  is  of  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter  merely,  which  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 

Tin:    COMING   CATASTROPHE   TO   Tin:   CITIKS   OF   TIIK   I'LAIN. 

And  now.  after  these  events,  the  shadow  of  coining  judg 
ment  darkens  over  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain.  Cod,  the 
Supreme,  in  the  depths  of  Uis  intinite  purpose,  does,  at 
times,  permit  wickedness  to  develop  unchecked  by  out 
ward' repression,  to  a  height  that  seems  to  call  aloud  for 
retribution.  Such,  to  speak  of  a  'modern  example,  was  the 
condition  of  France  during  the  awful  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
developments  of  which,  as  we  read  them,  at  one  moment 
make  the  ilesh  creep  with  fear  and  horror,  and  at  another 
rouse  up  a  passionate  instinct  of  retribution  and  vengeance. 

So,  in  the  case  of  these  wicked  cities,  the  story  is  that 
their  cry — the  sound  of  their  damnable  doings,  had  reached 
to  the  very  heaven.  (Jod  permits  much,  but  there  does  at 
length  come  a  time  when  the  cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  and 
wrath  descends  to  the  uttermost.  The  history  of  cities  and 
nations  proves  it.  The  narrative  is  vivid  of  the  steps  of 
coming  judgment.  First  are  sent  messengers,  who,  in  figur 
ative  language,  are  to  see  and  know  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
One  of  these  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Lord  himself 
in  human  form.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  through  the  Old 
Testament,  we  seem  1o  have  a  dim  shadowing  forth,  a  pre- 
•  iguration,  of  the  time  when  the  Son  of  (Jod  would  be 
"manifest  of  the  flesh'1;  where  the  terms  "Angel  of  the 
Lord.''  and  "The  Lord''  are  used  interchangeably  of  the 
same  person. 
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Then,  after  a  beautiful  picture  of  flu-  hospitality  of  ramp 
life.  we  hav«-  <»ne  of  the  messengers  n«,\v  railed  "the  Lord" 
—saying.  "Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I 
do?"  and  the  fine  testimony  following:  "/  A'/ioir  him.  that  hi 
will  nun niiiinl  h \x  rltiltltiii  uinl  lii\  hnitMthohi  ufti'r  him.  t»i  do 
justice  and  judgment."  In  e\er\  \\  ay  with  two  rar«-  »-x 
repiioiis  in  tin-  murse  of  a  long  life  this  great  man's  af 
tions  justify  I  he  position  he  was  lifted  up  to:  Well  did  h«- 

deser\ e   I  ||e   nailie        "  Fat  lie!'  of  a  I  I    I  ha  I    be|  ie\  e."  a  lid   "  1'*!  ielld 

of  <  !od  " 

For.  ;is  a    friend   he  was  ireaied.  when  the  terrible  doom 
thai    hung  over  these  eities  was  made  known   !«•  him.     "Th«- 
secret    of    tin*    Lord    is    \\iih    I  hem    that    fear   him."   said   the 
I'salni'isi.     And   tin-  Son  of  <i...|   Himself,  in  the  da\ 
flesh,    spoke   of    His   disciples   as    raised    to    the    position   of 
Friends:      "For  all   ihing>.">aid   lle..bihn   I.~. 
heard    of   m\     l-'alln-r.    I    !ia\e    made   known    lo    \oii." 
singular    io    noie   iln-  con ti unit  \    »\    this    :d'-.i    »\    making   a 

••conlidaii!  "  of  a  g 1  man.  b\  the  secund  j-er-on  of  ih«-  Und- 

lii-ail. 

Now.  \\  li'-n  ihis  terrible  ret  ribui  ion  i1-  ojiem-d  io  ihe  \  i»-w 
of  Abraham,  lie  insianlh  thinks  of  his  nephew  Lot.  Lot. 
his  wife,  his  famih.  an-  ihf\  to  be  in\o|\ed  in  the  threat 
ened  de-si  iMid  ion '.'  1'or  ii  \\as  dt-st  rncl  ion.  »-\idently. 
ilmii^li  I  lie  manner  of  it  was  not  made  known.  His  heart 
stirred  with  compassion,  he  breathes  forth  the  most  remark 
able  pra\er.  and  i>  iln-  subject  of  tip-  mo-t  i-emarkable  coi- 
lo<|uy.  that  has  been  recorded  in  sacred  histon. 

"\\'ill  ihou  destroy  the  riglih-«>u».  wilh  the  \\  irk«-il?"  h«- 
beLiiiiN.  And  he  emU  tin-  lii^i  poi-iit.n  of  tin-  collo.|ii\  wilh 
that  profound  ipierx  u-efenvd  to  herein  ab'eadvi.  ' 

lint    tin    Jinli/i    nf  nil   /In    <  Hi-Ill   iln   fi'llit.'"       I'l'ofountl    Illd'-ed;   .1 

saving  that  uoes  to  the  \ei\  foundation  of  the  |>i\ine  g-»\ 
ernnient  <d'  tin-  world,  and  will  so|\e.  if  reasonably  appli^l. 
all  the  niNsteries  of  i  he  l>i\ine  wa\.  \\  hat  <iod  do«->  \\n\*\ 
be  right,  no  mailer  how  far  bevoml  our  comprehension  it 
maybe.  Milton  wrote  "Paradise  Lost. "thai  h«>  might  "justi 
fv  t  lie  wavs  of  (!od  to  man."  often  it  is  impossible,  on  the 
ground  of  human  iea>oii:  yet.  kin»\\ing  ho\\  •*\\<>n  ih«-  m«-a 
suring  line  of  human  reason  is,  a  wise  man  will  be  content 
to  rest  in  faith,  and  wail  till  larger  know  led;.'1'.  \vid«-r  ev 
perieiice.  and  more  perfect  wisdom  \\ill  enable  him  to  «.••• 
\\lial  at  preseiii  is  dark  and  impem-l  rabl\  m\ -ii-rioii-. 

li  applies  specialh  and  pert  inent  l\  to  such  a  treim-ndoux 
judgment  as  was  about  lo  fall  on  these  wicked  cities. 

The  praver  of  Abraham  is  a  snaking  example,  both  of 
reverence  and  freedom,  and  also  of  continued  importunity: 
the  latter  a  <|iialit\  specially  commended  |,\  our  Lord  and 
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Saviour  in  the  parable  of  the  I'njusl  .Judge.  And.  though 
it  did  not  save  the  cities,  or  the  inhabitants  generally,  it 
did,  almost  certainly,  save  that  unfortunate  man.  Lot,  and 
such  of  his  family  as  were  willing  to  flee  from  the  danger 
with  him. 
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period,  was  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  tin*  destruction  of 
Hereillaneum  and  1'ompeii.  in  thai  both  were  ac.  ompauied 
by  a  storm  of  fire  from  tin-  heavens.  And,  in  somerettpectx, 

There  was  a  parallel  in  the  social  ami  mural  condition  •  ! 
their  inhabitants.  Tin-  two  Koimm  cities  had  de\.««loj> 
niciiis  of  .uTeat  vice  as  well  as  Sodom  and  (  HHiim-rali.  as  is 
manifest  from  what  has  been  found  remaining  since  Pom 
{•Hi  was  fxliiinifd.  I '.in  ihcrc  ih»-  rrscmldan----  <  i-as«-s.  '!'.• 
(he  sudden  and  O\<T\\  helming  «»\rrl  hruw  uf  ihr  ritii-s  umi.-r 
Mount  Vesuvius  we  can  m-tainlv  a|»j»lv  uur  Lord's  \\ords 
as  to  the  men  u  ho  \\erc  crushed  l»\  th«-  falling  of  a  iow«  i 
at  the  jiool  of  Siloam.  •>N<//;y/o.v«  i/t."  said  the  iMvin.- 
Teacher.  "(Imf  tlnxi  H'i'ri  xi nui'i'x  nlnn'i  nil  Unit  »/»/•«//  in  ./«•/•< 
wtlnn .'  I  till  i/nil.  mill.'"  The  |ico|>li-  of  llerclllatleUm  and 
I'oiujM-ii  \\i-re  sinners  indeed,  liin  there  is  no  evidence  ih:i; 

\  hey  wen-  siniiei-s  aho\e  i  he  | |»|e  of  I  he  cit  \  i  if   Koine,  and 

we  ha\e  no  reason  to  look  upon  i  he  «i\  eri  hro\\  as  a  sjM-cial 
I  'i\  ine  judgment .  |-'oi .  if  I  >i \  ine  iud^nieiit  had  fallen  in  t  h- 
shape  ol  tire  fi-oin  hea\en.  ii  \\oiild  rathe)  ha\e  fallen  up»n 
lioine  itself,  \\hirh  had  alreadx  shed  the  |.|ood  <>f  rhriKlian 
mai-Jyrs.  and  \\  he|-e  deeds  of  a  lioininalde  \  ioleii<  e  and  \  icr 
wore  lieiim  often  enacted  thai  cried  aloud  to  heaxeii.  Tli  • 
cry  <d'  L'oine  doiildless  \\eni  up.  as  thai  of  Soilom  ha<l  d«>ij" 
many  centuries  liefore.  and  \\  e  ma\  >ee  \\hat  looUs  hUe  ih«« 
movement  of  IOHL:  «h-la\ed  \\iath  and  retribution  in  the 
storm  and  sack  uf  ihe  cii\  l>\  the  l',;i  i  l..i  i  M  n-  in  i  he  i  me 

of     AU'JIISlilie.       The     |||o\e|||e|M     of     l»l\ilie    ret  I'i  I  Ml  I  loll     ill     till* 

storming  of  .lerusa  leiu.  and  its  utter  deM  nn-i  i«in  \>\  tin- 
L'oiiuiii  arm\  i-  in  accordance  \\ith  the  prrti^uratioii  of  i  he 
\e\\  Testament. 

The  cii'ciimstam  es  that  preceded  tin-  coining  down  of  ili«« 
fiei-\  st  orm  on  t  he  ( 'it  ies  of  the  I'l.iin  reveal  plainly  enoii^li, 

the  abandoned  licentiousness  of  the  people  of  Sod uitlt 

Ihe  \iolence  that  nearlv  alwavs  accompanies  it.  I.IIH!  anil 
l;loodshe<|  are^eneially  \i-r\  .lose  coiupanioiiK.  A^ain.  «•• 
must  refer  for  an  ••\ample  to  the  earl\  da\s  of  ih»-  |-'r.-nch 
Kevolut  ion. 

Two  ojil\    of  the   |>i\ine  niesseji^ei-s  remained;  ilmtbtlitt* 
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the  one  called  "I lie  Lord"  had  departed.  These  two  ac 
cepted  Lot's  hospitality;  for  Lot,  by  this  time,  had  become 
n  resident  of  the  city,  and  some  of  his  daughters  were  mar 
ried  women  of  Sodom,  though  two  of  them  were  not.  Ap 
parently,  also,  he  had  sons,  as  well  as  sons-in-law.  The 
narrative  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  entirely  given  up  the 
pastoral  life,  and  had  become  settled  as  a  citizen.  The  des 
cription  of  the  mob  raging  round  the  door  of  Lot's  house  is 
i-raphic  in  its  fidelity;  true  to  nature  and  life,  reminding  us 
of  mobs  in  Kngland  surrounding  the  house  where  some  good 
Methodist  had  taken  refuge;  or,  on  this  continent,  of  the,1 
crowd  surrounding  the  dwelling  of  some  persecuted  negro 
whom  they  were  determined  to  "lynch. "  The  cry  of  th'3 
mob  of  Sodom,  "briiif/  them  out,"  has  resounded  again  and 
again  in  English  towns  and  Southern  cities,  and  though  the 
purpose  in  the  case  of  these  abandoned  Sodomites  was 
more  abominable,  the  end  would  certainly  have  been  the 
same.  And  what  a  picture  is  given  of  the  pitiful  weakness 
of  Lot!  Wretched  man.  willing  to  sacrifice  the  honor,  an-1 
perhaps  the  life  of  his  daughters;  a  sad  picture  of  the  de 
generacy  thai  had  come  over  a  man  by  sojourning  in  such 
a  villainous  society.  And  then  the  brutality  of  the  mob; 
1  he  shout  of  "xtmnl  hade"  the  sneering  reference  to  Lot  as 
coming  to  sojourn,  and  now  "lie  niiixt  y/m/.v  he  a  jmli/e."  the 
pressing  hard  upon  him.  the  danger  of  the  door  being  forced, 
and  the  roaring  crowd  bursting  in;  the  rescue  of  Lot  bv  the 
heavenly  messengers,  who  pulled  him  into  the  house,  and 
closed  the  door;  all  is  told  as  by  a  very  eye-witness,  and 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  lawlessness  and  wickedness,  such  as 
lias  been  witnessed,  alas,  often  enough,  in  the  behaviour  of 
mobs  in  modern  davs. 

I>ui  the  heavenly  messengers  had  forces  at  their  com 
mand  of  a  very  potent  character,  more  potent  than  anv 
that  men  of  modern  days  have  been  able  to  employ  in  their 
defence— more  certain  than  rifles  or  revolvers,  and  mor" 
merciful.  They  struck  every  one  of  the  raving  crowd  with 
blindness,  "both  small  and  great,"  small  as  well  as  great, 
for.  as  usual,  there  were  mischievous  hovs  in  the  mob, 
shouting  and  yelling  with  delight,  and  taking  a  foremost 
part  in  the  fray.  (The  Hebrew  word  employed  to  signify 
blindness  rather  suggests  a  temporary,  than  a  permanent 
loss  of  sight.)  And  now  the  danger  was  over.  The  crowd 
was  paralyzed,  and  after  wearying  themselves  to  find  the. 
door,  they  dispersed.  This  wild  scene  took  place  late  in  tho 
evening.  Now  follows  the  warning  of  the  heavenly  messen 
gers,  the  command  to  Lot  to  search  out  all  those  belonging 
to  him  who  were  not  in  the  house,  that  thev  might  not 
perish  with  the  wicked  city.  l',nt  his  sons-in-law,  like  the 
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people  in  Noah's  time,  refused  to  believe  it.  "//«  /'//.>•  «/x  »,»«• 
///<//  ;//or/,vf/.  to  ///.v  .voj/.v-///  /f/jr."  A^ain.  we  haven  sreiie  dial 
was  witnessed  repeatedly  in  succeeding  a^es;  the  nie.-seu 
p-rs  of  mercy  derided,  the  warning  unlieeded.  tin-  tin. -at 
eiied  judgment  disbelieved;  ;is  the  men  of  Jerusalem  did 
many  a  time  and  oft  to  t  lie  prophet  s  of  <  iod ;  and  as  t  he  men 
of  Ln.uland  and  America  have  done  auain  ami  a^ain  when 
warned  by  faithful  messengers  to  '•//»»  from  tin  irrntli  .'<> 
ro///r."  Tims  does  history  repeal  itself,  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  as  well  as  in  the  secular.  Nor  need  \\  e  he  surprised 
at  this  Human  nature  was  as  evidently  the  same  in  the 
days  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  as  the  hills  of  .Judea  were  the 
same  as  those  which  the  traveller  meets  with  m>\\.  The 
story  of  the  lives  of  these  men  is  so  true  to  nature  as  \\«- 
know  it.  that  we  instinctively  feel  it  to  be  real. 

I'm   i  he  niuhl    wore  mi.     Time  pressed.     All  win  wei.    in 

the    hollSe    With     Lot     Were    willing    to    llv.     The\     believed,    and 

showed  their  faith  by  their  readiness  to  abandon  all  tln-v 
had.  K  scape  from  t  he  ( 'i  I  v  of  I  >esi  riici  ion  t  liev  must  ;  a  true 
type  of  those  who  forsake  all  to  follow  I'hrist.  and  obtai.i 
eternal  life.  Yet  they  lingered:  a  ver\  true  touch  <»f  nature 
ajzain.  They  lingered,  as  men  do  vv  ho  are  aboin  i<.  leave  a 
sinking  ship,  thinking  probablv  thai  ihe\  mav  In-  abh-  to 
save  and  carry  away  something.  And  so  the  ni^lit  passed 
on.  P.ut  when  morning  arose  ;  or  evident  I  v  just  as  i  he  da\\  n 
M'as  breakini;.  and  before  sunrise,  the  angels  hastened  Lot 
:;\vav.  Arise,  said  they,  arise,  "lest  ihoii  be  consumed."  And 
while  they  lingered,  the  angels  laid  hold  upmi  iliem.  aim  •-! 
dra.n^iiiLi  them  avvav;  out  into  the  street,  and  oin  of  th" 
city  into  the  ojien  plain.  Now  comes  t  he  st  irrin.ir  command. 
" f-'srn i>r  l<n'  tliit  /'/'.'  1'xn:  n<il  lii'himl  ///'»•;  iiritlirr  .vluii  llnin  in 
(ill  flu  fiftl'lll.  Lscape  In  the  in.  ill  II  !  ;i  i  II.  lest  I  holl  be  <  on 

sii  nied  !"  Th  is  command  nerds  i  <  >  be  not  i  red  in  view  <  if  w  hit 
happened  to  t  he  wife  of  Lot. 

The  mountainous  region  bordering  i  he  head  Sea.  then,  pro 
babl  v ,  as  now  .  was  a  resort  of  i  he  niosi  lawless  a  nioii^si  i  In- 
maiiv  lawless  of  the  time;  and  Lot  was  afraid  to  uo  theiv. 
<  >ne  thinu'  cannot  but  strike  us  in  all  l  he  hishuv  of  this  ua 
fortunate  man.  \  i/...  that  though  in  the  main  a  -ood  maa. 
an:i  well  meaning,  he  had  none  of  the  faith  and  •  oiitidem-e 
in  Ihvine  protection,  none  of  the  siurdv  assurance  th.it 
what  <Iod  coinniandeil  was  rijjii.  which  distinguished  his 
relative  Abraham.  Afraid  he  was.  and  was  allowed  to  re 
main  in  a  small  ei  t  v  in  or  near  the  plain,  which,  for  his  sake, 
was  exempt  from  destruction.  The  nan-alive  is  of  n  hurrie.l 
flight  ;  and  all  arrived  at  this  city  of  refuse  save  one.  whose 
fate  was  remembered,  and  has  been  perpetuated  for  all  lime 
by  the  warning  words  of  our  Lord.  " l'>iiniitl»r  l,'it'«  nifc!' 
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She  "looked  back  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt;"  a  terrible 
consequence  of  what  appears  a  very  slight  offence.  But  it: 
is  evident  ihal  she  not  only  looked  back,  which  was  itself  :i 
violation  of  the  command  given,  "look  not  behind  thee," 
(indicating  the  urgency  of  the  danger);  not  only  looked,  but 
lingered,  her  heart  probably  still  in  Sodom,  thinking  of 
her  old  home  and  her  children  still  there;  and  that  she  was 
caught  in  I  he  outskirts  of  the  descending  storm  of  sulphur 
and  lire,  which  encrusted  her  round  and  round  as  she  stood, 
until  she  became  a  lifeless  statue  of  salt  and  sulphur. 

Tin-re  was.  apparently,  nothing  miraculous  about  this. 
That  which  happened  to  this  unfortunate  woman  was  due 
to  natural  causes.  She  was  caught  just  as  some  of  those 
\vlio  tied  from  Pompeii  were  caught,  and  overwhelmed  in 
;he  storm  of  ashes.  Nor  need  it  be  imagined  that  it  was  a 
Divine  judgment  that  overtook  her.  Blamable  she  undoubt 
edly  was.  and  rash  to  a  degree,  considering  the  urgency  of 
the  heavenly  messengers,  lint  many  a  man  in  a  shipwreck 
and  iu  a  burning  building  has  done  the  same  thing.  Look 
ing  back  has  led  to  going  back,  to  recover  something  of 
value:  and  loss  of  life  has  been  the  consequence.  The  warn 
ing  of  our  Lord.  "Remember  Lot's  wife."  was  a  warning 
against  delay  in  the  matter  of  salvation  when  the  signs  of 
coming  judgment  were  plainly  discernible.  His  words 
might  apply  to  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or 
to  i he  final  ending  of  all  earthly  things  at  the  coming  of 
t'hrisi  to  judgment.  They  are  a  warning,  KM),  against  look 
ing  back  into  the  world,  and  hesitancy  as  to  decision  and 
repentance,  when  the  call  of  the  angel  is  sounding  in  the 
ears  of  men. 

Km  now,  as  to  I  he  storm  of  brimstone  and  lire  from  hea 
ven  by  which  these  cities  were  overthrown,  was  it  a  natural 
occurrence,  like  i  in-  eruption  that  overwhelmed  TTerculfi- 
neum.  or  was  ii  a  special  miracle? 

li  is  not  to  much  purpose  that  such  a  question  is  asked, 
for  no  man.  however  learned  and  able,  can  possibly  answer 
iL  It  does  not  answer  the  question  to  quote  the  text  that 
"77/r  / ,»/•<!  ruined  /ire  HJIOII  Xodoni,''  for  the  word  of  God, 
speaking  in  the  most  rational  and  philosophical  manner, 
constantly  speaks  of  the  operations  of  nature  as  the  work 
of  Almighty  God,  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  So,  it  was  the 
Lord  that  caused  the  eruption  that  destroyed  Pompeii,  and 
in  like  manner,  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  terrible  tidal  tloods.  tidal  waves  and  vol 
canic  catastrophes  of  China.  .Japan  and  New  Zealand  with 
in  the  last  few  years. 

h  seems  to  have  been  a  principle  of  the  Divine  procedure 
from  the  beginning  not  to  put  forth  extraordinary  powers 


when  th«'  end  designed  could  be  brought  about  by  natural 
causes.  Looking,  then,  at  the  storm  of  lire  that  fell  on  these 
cities,  il  is  to  he  noted  that  tin-  region  is  one  in  which 
just  such  a  catastrophe  would  In-  likely  to  occur.  It  is  .1 
region  remarkable  in  many  ways.  The  plain  of  tin-  Head 
Sea  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  tip' 
ocean,  a  spot  unlike  any  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
h  is  volcanic  and  sulphureous,  its  rocks  arc  bituminous; 
slime  pits  are  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as  abounding  in 
the  plain.  There  are  asphalt  and  inflammable  substances  all 
round  about  at  this  day.  and  the  head  Sea  water  is  not  like 
the  salt  water  of  the  ocean,  but  far  denser.  It  is  not  inert- 
salt,  but  salt,  and  sulphur,  and  naphtha. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  now  probably  much  larger  than  it  was 
before  the  catastrophe.  houbtless  the  whole  area  no»v 
covered  by  il  was  all'ecied  by  the  eruption,  a  change  taking 
place  like  that  already  alluded  to  as  having  taken  place  in 
New  Zealand,  when  the  Tink  Falls  were  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country  was  changed;  val 
leys  becoming  hills,  and  hills  sinking  into  plains. 

That  such  an  eruption  and  storm  of  lire,  descending  like 
rain,  might  be  a  very  natural  occurrence  in  such  a  region, 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  proper  i«i  say  that  He  who 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  foreknew  the  time  when 
th»- mighty  forces  that  were  at  work  would  hurst  forth,  and 
used  these  natural  forces  as  means  of  judgment  i<»  men  who 
were  "sinners  exceedingly."  and  not  tit  to  live  <m  the  .-arth. 
Yef.  from  the  answer  to  the  pleading  petition  of  Abram. 
that  if  there  were  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  it  should 
no!  be  desi  roved,  it  might  cortainh  be  inferred  that  the  A' 
minhty  Ruler  would  hold  in  tin-  eruptive  forces  in  such  :i 
manner  that  they  would  either  not  biir>t  upon  the  cities, 
but  upon  some  oi  her  part  of  t  he  surrounding  region  :  or  that 
thev  should  not  burst  forth  until  there  had  been  time  fof> 
a II  1  heir  inhabitant s  I o  escape. 

That    such    was   possible,   is  no  more  io  be  doubled,  than 

the  manifestations  of  hivine 
including  that  chief  and  sum 
of  them  all.  the  creating  of  the  world  "'"/  //"  ftrnith  nf  /n\ 
niniil  h." 

Hut  it  is  vain  to  pursue  such  inquiries  and  thoughts. 
They  can  lend  to  no  rational  conclusion.  Hut  the  facts  as 
related  are  pregnant  with  lessons  both  as  to  the  Divine 
procedure  and  human  conduct.  It  is  clear,  for  example: 

1.  That   wicked  men  may.  in  the  order  of  Divine  govern 
inent.  be  allowed   to  pursue  high  handed  courses  of  wicked 
ness  for  a  time,  and  without  punishment. 

2.  \.  vertheless.  the  t  hue  of  judgmen  t  and  retribution  will 
come,  although  it  may  be  after  long  delay. 
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:',.  That  it  is  a  dangerous  tiling  Tor  a  good  man  to  become 
one  of  a  communit  y  of  wicked  men;  dangerous  for  liis  soul's 
health,  lor  i  hat  of  his  family,  and  often  for  his  temporal 
interest,  unless  indeed  he  goes  amongst  them  as  a  Divine 
messenger,  with  an  express  mission  of  warning  and  call  to 
repentance. 

4.  That  when  am  people  are  called,  by  the  Divine  voice, 
to  tlee  from  coming  wrath,  their  duly  is  to  obey  without 
lingering,  hesitating,  or  looking  hack. 

The  difference  between  these  events,  and  those  of  th" 
overwhelming  of  1  lerciilaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  earth 
quake  of  Lisbon,  and  the  tidal  wave  of  .Japan  is  this: — thnt 
none  of  the  latter  yield  any  moral  or  spiritual  lesson,  or, 
in  fact,  any  lesson  whatever,  unless  it  be  that  cities  should 
not  be  built  at  I  he  fool  of  volcanoes.  Men  are  perfectly 
competent  to  draw  such  conclusions  for  themselves,  with 
out  a  Divine  revelation.  I»ut  as  to  moral  and  spiritual 
matters,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  the  very 
men  who  are  sharp-witted  and  wise  in  the  ordinary  things 
of  secular  life,  are  often  dull  to  the  verge  of  stupidity  in 
matters  of  high  import.  "Their  eyes  they  have  closed,  and 
their  hearts  they  have  hardened,"  This  is  the  true  testimony 
«-f  the  Divine  word  of  such  as  these.  And  this  is  the  testi 
mony  of  experience  also. 


(  hie  might  wish  that  a  veil  were  drawn  over  such  a  scene 
of  depravity  as  is  revealed  in  the  closing  verses  of  the  cha;>- 
'<'r.  l>nl  the  Holy  (Ihost  has  not  drawn  a  veil  over  this, 
••MM!  many  other  scenes  of  deplorable  wickedness.  And 
why?  Clearly  because  such  records  are  for  the  warning 
and  instruction  of  mankind.  For  if  some  men  in  sour.' 
places,  in  certain  states  of  society,  conceive  that  records  of 
outrageous  wickedness  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the  life 
that  surrounds  them,  let  them  remember  that  these  Scrip- 
lure  records  are  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  all  ayes 
ami  countries,  and  all  states  of  society;  and  that  although. 
s"iiie  uicu  and  communities  may  not  need  such  warnings, 
t  here  are  ot  hers  t  ha  t  do. 

l»ut  taking  the  condition  of  societv.  such  as  we  know  if. 
in  thes<-  soealled  Christian  communities  of  modern  times, 
is  there  ii, ,1,  in  this  narrative,  another  terrible  warning 
against  the  free  use  of  wine? 

Corrupted  as  the  moral  sense  of  this  wretched  man  Lot 
had  become,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  commit  the 
wickedness  recorded  unless  his  senses  had  been  stupefied  by 
intoxication.  This  is  the  second  warning  of  the  kind  in 
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these  very  early  records,  and  all  experience  shows  iliat  ill.- 
warning  is  a  pertinent  one  even  in  these  modern  da\s  of 
Christendom. 

As  Id  the  conduct  of  the  daughters,  what  ran  !•«•  >aid, 
but  that  il  is  a  frightful  instance  of  iln-  \\<ir|xin^  <>1  ••<('• 
ru|M  intlnciiccs  \cai-  atlcr  vcar.  and  ^uin^  mi  until  ni"i-al 
sense  is  lust.  "/;'/"//  t'wiiin it n irn (ion*  mn'ni>t  <inn<l  tmmmrx." 
This  jirnverb.  »|iim«Ml  l»v  Si.  1'anl  i<»  tin-  <  'nrini  hian>.  i>  -if 
lieatlin;  origin,  lull  is  |n-«it'«»iindl\  \\  is»-  and  tim-,  like  inanv 
others  that  the  <J reeks  have  |<-ti  n<.  And  it  has  never  had  a 
more  terrible  exemplification  ilian  in  i  he  <-undn<-t  nf  thuse 
t  \\'o  vminj^  \\onien.  wlm.  in  I  heir  earlv  da\s  were  j>r«»lialdv 
living  an  innocent  and  \irimms  life,  when  tlieir  father  was 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  whh  tlorks  and  herds  feeding  mi  ih«- 
idains.  but  who,  in  the  cm-nipi  life  nf  a  \\ieked  «-it\.  had 
gradually  imbibed  the  pnismi  nf  bad  sentiments,  and  ii"W 
did  thai  which  rendered  them  infammis  fm-all  time. 

There  is  another  reasnn  \\liv  their  \\'i-etehed  deeds  an- 
mentioned  in  the  I)i\ine  recnrd.  \'\y...  thai  the  children  b<»in 
\N'ei-e  named  Mnab  and  T.en  Ammi.  the  tirsi  beinu  the  head 
of  the  <j;real  Moabiie  nation,  and  I  he  other  of  the  nation  nf 
the  Ammonites.  r.oth  !  hese  were  distinguished  by  their 
Idolatry,  and  licentiousness,  and  both  were  enemies.  L'ivin:^ 
sore  trouble  to  I  he  Israel  i  1  ish  peojde  during  many  -eiieri- 
lions. 


CRITICAL  NOTE  AS  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Tin-  Dead  Sea  is  now  divided,  very  noticeably,  into  two 
distinct  parts,  the  northern  being  of  a  very  great  depth, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  feet;  the  southern  being  very  shal 
low,  being  not  more  than  twenty  feet  deep.  The  southern 
pan  is  marked  oil'  from  the  northern  by  a  projecting  penin 
sula.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy 
whether  the  wicked  cities  were  at  the  northern  or  southern 
end  of  ihe  valley:  but  of  late,  and  as  the  region  became 
better  known,  the  weight  of  opinion  lias  been  in  favor  of  the 
southern  extremity,  and  the  remarkable  difference  between 
the  great  depth  at  one  end  and  the  extreme  shallowness  at 
the  other,  favors  this  idea.  For  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
ihe  whole  of  the  shallow  part  of  the  lake  was  once  dry  land, 
a  fair  and  lovely  region,  well  watered  by  streams  from  the 
mountains. 

The  objection  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  narration  arising 
from  the  entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  cities  either  there 
or  elsewhere  though  the  valley  is  entirely  without  founda 
tion.  For  the  narrative  is  that  the  cities  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  lire.  >sow,  no  matter  how  solidly  they  migh' 
be  built,  it  is  impossible  that  ofter  the  lapse  of  nearly  four 
thousand  years  of  the  action  of  the  elements  since  the  fiery 
storm  overthrew  and  destroyed  them,  any  vestiges  that  sur 
vived  the  tire  could  have  remained  to  be  seen  in  these  mod 
ern  days.  And  if  it  is  said  by  way  of  rejoinder  that  th<- 
adjacent  country  abounds  with  ruins  of  very  ancient  cities, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  these  were  all  of  much  later  date, 
certainly  a  thousand  years  later,  than  Sodom  and  (loinor- 
rah.  and  I  hen  that  none  of  them  were  ever  overthrown  by 
such  a  catastrophe  as  overtook  the  Titles  of  the  Plain. 


CHAl'TKR    XVIII. 
ABRAHAM  OFFI;KI.\<;    ui1  ISAAC. 
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"And  il  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  thai  (,...1  did 
tempt  Abraham;  and  said  unt<>  him,  'Abraham;'  and  In-  said, 
•Behold.  Hero  1  am.'  " 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  translators  of  the  Scrip 
tures.  in  the  ordinary  version,  sometimes  used  terms  which 
not  only  failed  to  convey  the  true  meaning  of  the  original, 
but  were  suggestive  of  what  was  impossible,  viz.,  that  the 
(Jod  of  truth  and  justice  could  do  wrong.  It  is,  too.  most 
singular  that  they  should  have  translated  this  \erse  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  thai  the  Supremely  ilood, 
on  this  occasion,  actually  tempted  Abraham  to  do  that 
which  was  evil,  when  a  previous  translation  gave  the  pas 
sage  its  true  sense;  a  sense  which  has  been  restored  in  the 
Kevised  Version.  I'.oth  these  translations  uave  the  passage 
thus:— 

"And  il  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  thai  <lod  did 
prove  Abraham;"  this  being  the  real  idea  intended  to  b> 
conveyed  by  this  most  remarkable  narrative. 

<lod  put  Abraham  to  the  proof,  by  imposing  upon  him 
the  severest  trial  of  fa  it  h  and  obedience  i  ha  I  il  was  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  be  subjected  to. 

This  "putting  to  the  proof"  is  practised  constantly  in  ill- 
case  of  such  inanimate  things  as  may.  at  times,  be  subject 
to  a  great  strain.  And  ihe  proof  is  l»\  puttiiiL:  upon  th'-m 
during  the  process  a  much  un-aler  strain  than  they  an-  like 
Iv.  under  ordinarv  circumstances,  to  ha\e  to  bear.  For  this 
there  is  the  obvious  reason,  thai  extraordinary  circum 
stances  may  sometimes  arise,  and  that  such  exigencies. 
though  I  hey  may  never  come  to  pas<.  should  be  pn»\  ided  for. 
Thus  are  proved  t  he  cables  of  a  ship.  I  he  I  imhers  of  a  bridge. 
the  iron  work  of  girders  and  beams  for  a  pier  or  a  railway 
station.  Th.  is  were  proxed  the  ^alleries  of  the  buildinu  in 
Hyde  Park  when*  the  first  great  Exhibition  was  held.  In 
the  case  of  men  who  have  to  perform  some  arduous  dnf\. 
or  to  hold  some  dilViciilf  command,  it  is  ran-  thai  the\  an- 
allowed  to  exercise  their  functions  until  they  hav  bee.i 
tested  and  their  ojmlily  proved.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  common 
for  a  superior,  in  the  course  of  training  his  subordinate*,  to 
give  a  man  a  task  of  unusual  severity,  far  more  than  In-  i* 
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ever  likelv  !o  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  duty. 
It  is  thus  that  the  temper,  the  patience,  the  courage  of  a 
mail  is  tried,  in  a  manner  quite  apart  from  the  proof  that 
uiav  be  required  of  intellectual  lituess. 

ft  is  related,  whether  truly  or  not,  but  it  is  likely  enough 
Io  |M.  u-ne.  of  a  certain  Principal  of  a  Theological  Training 
College,  that  he  would  sometimes  request  a  candidate  to 
wait  upon  him  at  four  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning;  that 
he  would  keep  him  waiting  in  his  study  two  hours  without 
seeing  him:  and  that,  when  the  interview  took  place,  he 
would  begin  by  asking  a  number  of  questions  such  as  a  very 
voting  school  boy  could  answer.  Having  thus  tested  the 
candidate's  morale;  his  obedience,  his  patience,  his  docility; 
if  i he  behaviour  of  the  man  were  satisfactory,  lie  would 
l  hen  proceed  to  an  examination  of  an  intellectual  character. 
For.  as  a  wise  man.  he  well  knew  that  other  qualifications, 
besides  those  of  scholarship,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  ministry  successfully. 

The  same  principle  is  enunciated  in  the  Kpistle  of  the 
Apostle  1'aul  to  his  "son  in  the  faith."  Timothy,  where, 
speaking  of  the  setting  apart  of  the  Deacons  to  their  office, 
lie  lays  down  the  rule,  "and  let  tltcni  //V*/  l>c  ^rom/v;  the 
original  word  signifying  a  proof  by  trial,  as  metals  are  as 
sayed  before  being  stamped. 

Such  considerations  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  Di 
vine  procedure  in  this  matter  of  Abraham's  offering  up 
Isaac.  The  Lord,  who  designed  that  Abraham  should  be 
tor  an  "Kxample"  to  all  who  should  subsequently  believe 
and  trusi  Him;  and  specially  to  such  of  them  as  should  be 
called  io  posts  of  high  service,  and  severe  sacrifice,  wa> 
pleased  to  put  him  to  l  he  severest:  test  that  could  be  applied 
io  any  man.  For.  when  considered,  it  must  appear  to  be 
such.  This  son.  Isaac,  had  been  born  specially  by  Divine^ 
promise,  and  the  solemn  covenant  of  (lod  was  that  the  sa 
cred  line  of  blessing  should  be  continued  through  him.  For 
I  his  purpose.  Ishmael,  the  strong  and  daring  boy.  whom 
Abram  favored,  had  been  set  aside.  Yet  now  he  was  com 
manded  to  take  this  son  of  a  Divine  covenant,  and  put  him 
io  death!  Mow.  then,  could  this  covenant  of  blessing  be 
lullilled?  Mow  could  the  sacred  race  be  continued?  Was 
•  ill  this  line  of  wonderful  promises,  that  had  sustained  him 
in  lea\ing  his  own  country,  and  cheered  him  in  numberless 
nark  hours,  to  be  broken  otV.  and  brought  to  nought?  This 
edifice,  so  laboriously  built  up  through  many  long  years  of 
faith  and  hope,  hoping  indeed,  offtimes  against  hope — wa.^ 
it  all  to  fall  into  ruin? 

A  dark  mystery  indeed!    Then,  besides,  the  horror  of  the 
••nimnaiid   for  a   father  to  put   his  son  to  death!     Mow  can 
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there  In-  hivine  justice  in  thai?  Still  more  strange  and 
dreadful  is  the  command  to  offer  him  up  for  a  Hunit  Offer- 
in  j;!  What!  is  the  Almighty  Ruler  and  Father,  my  Shield 
and  Reward,  become  like  one  of  the  bloodthirsty  gods  of  the 

nations  round  about,  that  He  must  have  a  human  sacrifice 

ollered    In   him'.' 

Such  thoughts  iiiusi  ha\e  troubled  the  breast  of  a  man 
siicli  as  Abraiiaiu  was.  They  are  not  recorded.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  rerorded,  except  his  simple  unquestioning  obe 
dience.  There  is  no  intimation  even  of  such  a  \earnin;.:  as 
charaderi/ed  Abraham  in  so  marked  a  manner  when  h" 
pleaded  for  Lot  and  for  Sodom.  N»i  a  word.  Not  a  thought 
;; pparent  ly.  but  of  noinu  about  io  obey  the  hivine  com- 
p.iaiid.  \\  e  may  well  say.  whai  ran  such  silence  mean'.' 

The  New  Testament  shall  ui\e  the  answer.  Amongst  the 
heroes  of  faith.  1  he  "i-hnnl  nf  u  'II  in  '.VM  x"  who  are  marshalled 
before  us  ill  the  Kpistle  io  t  he  1  lebrews  i  cha  pt  er  1  1  i  Abra 
ham  naturally  is  most  conspicuous.  His  career  is  rapidlv 
parsed  over  in  brief,  and  the  ^reat  spiritual  id'-a^  that  \\  en- 
its  insjiiral  ion  opened  up  and  revealed.  Then,  pas-in^  on. 
I  h"  inspired  writer  records : 

"/>''/      '"//A.     A  lil'tllm  III  .     H'll'  II      In      //'f/v     li'H'il"     Illote     the     Wol'il 

lrie<l.  as  exju'essi  \  e  of  the  true  nature  of  the  transaction; 
a  trial,  or  proofi.  "  •nffrrii!  u/>  lxunr'\  and  he  thai  had  re 
«ei\'ed  the  promises,  olfered  up  his  only  begotten  son:  o'' 
\\hoin  ii  was  said.  Thai  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 
'  I  n-itini I iini  flint  (l<i(l  >>'(\x  nl>l<  In  i'<ii*<  him  n/>.  <  r>  n  I  nun  tin 
»/•'/</':  from  \\heiice  also  he  i-ecei\ed  li'iu.  speaking  li^urM 
I ively." 

Here  ihen  we  have  Hie  key  io  Abraliam's  conduct  : 
lie  obe\-ed  iliis  very  strange  rommand.  ha\iiiLr  a  pi-rl'ed 
and  unshakable  contidem-e  thai  \\hai  the  Suj»reine  Lord  of 
I'is  life  had  directed  him  io  do  was  i-i^lil.  He  oiie\ed.  \\ith 
th'-  same  jierfert  confidence  ito  compare  earthly  things  with 
heavenly)  with  which  Hie  soldiers  of  Napoleon  or  \\'-llin^ 
ton  would  execute  plans  and  movements  of  which  lhe\ 
could  not  comprehend  the  reason;  nay.  more,  plans  which 
te  them  would  seem  uiterlv  unreasonable  and  fraught  with 
disaster.  \Yas  not  our  own  Kalaklava  Charge  an  instance 
of  t  lie  same  absolute  obedience  of  wha  t  mii<t  ha  \  e  seemed  to 
be  an  order  of  absolute  madness? 

••  Theirs   not    to   reason    why. 
Theirs  but    t  o  do  and  die." 

And   must    it    not    be  so  always  in   spheres  u  here  men  ha\" 
to   co-operate    in    the  caiTvin^    out    of   lar^e   plans   and    th" 
working  of  ^real   enterprises.     Some  men  must    lead,  must 
calculate  and  ;:ive  directions,  with  the  responsibility  of  su 
cess  or  failure  before  them.     And  others  must  follow;  obe\ 
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ing  implicitly  and  without  knowledge.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  President,  a  General,  a  Captaiii,  a  Superintendent,  til*-* 
Premier  of  a  Government,  the  head  of  an  enterprise,  should 
discuss  all  his  plans  with  subordinates,  and  that  they  should 
obey  only  when  they  approve  or  understand.  The  business 
neither  of  the  world  nor  the  church  could  be  carried  on  if 
such  a  rule  prevailed.  No.  Men  must  obey  when  they  di> 
not  understand.  Nay,  they  must  obey,  even  when  they  are 
in  a  position  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  what  is  ordered 
to  be  done,  and  when  their  judgment  differs  from  that  of 
the  chief. 

It  is  precisely  here  where  the  faith  and  obedience  of  a 
subordinate  are  tested,  "I  do  not  understand  the  reason  of 
this  movement,"  a  loyal  officer  will  say,  "but  1  shall  execute 
ii."  Nay.  more,  "I  seriously  fear  this  operation  will  lead  i:> 
disaster,"  says  another,  and  an  ollicer  of  higher  grade,  "but 
The  Commander-in-Chief  knows  better  than  I."  ^uch  things 
as  these  occur  in  every  sphere  in  life;  in  civil  affairs  as  well 
as  military,  in  the  conduct  of  the  church,  in  all  its  sphere-; 
of  service,  Missions,  Parish  affairs,  Diocesan  matters;  but 
above  all,  in  the  sphere  of  Government.  In  that  sphere, 
numbers  of  things  require  to  be  done  for  which  it  would  b-» 
highly  improper  to  assign  reasons  to  subordinates.  And, 
not  seldom,  there  are  things  that  even  to  well-informed  men, 
men  of  experience  and  intelligence,  appear  to  be  unreason 
able  in  a  high  degree.  Nevertheless,  they  are  done,  and 
done  loyally  and  heartily.  And  why?  Because  there  is 
perfect  confidence  or  faith  in  the  superior. 

Hut  in  Abraham's  case  there  is  stated  to  have  been  a  con 
sideralion  of  how  the  command  to  offer  up  his  son  in  sacri 
fice  could  be  consistent  with  the  promise  of  a  line  of  pos 
terity  through  thai  son.  And  we  are  informed  of  the  con 
clusion  he  arrived  at.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  this  respect  is  noteworthy.  We  are  told  in 
chapter  11.  v.  1!).  (hat  the  patriarch  obeyed,  ''Awinuitimi 
that  <Jod  was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead."  The  word 
translated  "accounting,"  a  Greek  word  from  which  our 
English  word  "logic"  is  taken,  suggests  reasoning,  calculat 
ing:  a  consideration  of  circumstances,  and  the  arrival  at  a 
reasonable  conclusion.  And.  indeed,  the  conclusion  was 
reasonable  in  a  high  degree.  Could  not  God  who  command 
ed  the  death  of  the  son.  raise  him  again  from  the  dead?  Th<' 
(Must  ion  brings  us  again  lo  that  fundamental  thought,  ••.».<? 
<ini/tlu>ui  /oo  Jmnl  for  1lic  Lord?" 

And  so,  we  are  brought  round  to  that  other  great  and  per 
linent  saving;  pertinent  in  view  of  the  strange  and  terrible 
nature  of  this  command,  viz..  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
ihe  earJh  do  right:"  This  is  solid  ground.  Onlv  let  a  man 
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In-  convinced  ih;it  a  command  is  really  from  the  Supreme 
Kuler  of  the  I  inverse.  IK-  cannot,  in  tin-  nature  of  things, 
i. in  obey  with  contldence,  as  Abraham  did. 

The  pathetic  and  beautiful  incidents  of  the  j..uiiic\    ha\-- 
often   been  commented  on.     The  prompt   ohedn-me.  \\\<-  in 
iiiiirv  of  I  lie  lad.  "\\'lnr<    /x  tin    Lmnh.'"   i  he  answer,  unc  >a 
sciolist  V    anticipating    I  lie   resilll.   "<in<l   id/I   firm  l<l<    //j;/j.vr//'  i! 
idinh;"  an  answer  that   contained  i  he  verv  words  thai    we«" 
to  he  embodied  after  this  event,  in  one  nf  i  he  names  of  th«« 
Supreme;    above    all    the    extraordinary    and    unhesitating 
calm  with  which  this  terrilde  i :  ansaet  ion  was  prepared  for. 
and  the  equally  extraordinary     uhmission  of  the  son  in  al 
lowini:  himself  to  lie  hound,  when   lie  could  so  easily   ha\.- 
escaped,  form  a  picti1-'-  of  nnd\iiiL,r  interest.  \\  hi«  h  has  had 
a   singular   fascination   for  faithful  souls   in  all  siilise(|iieni 
a  fees. 

\\V11  did  the  writer  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  l|el»re\\s  charac 
leri/.e  the  transaction  as  an  actual  offering  up  of  Isaac  \<\ 
his  father;  for  such,  in  eiTect.  ii  reallv  \\as.  "r.\  faith. 
Abraham,  when  he  was  put  io  the  test.  o//V/W  ////  l\nur"^ 
;.ieldinir  him  at  the  I)i\ine  cuiiiniand.  part'ini;  uiih  him  in 
ell'ect  and  intention  jnst  as  siirelv  as  if  the  aciual  sacrilic.- 
had  taken  place. 

The  intervention  of  the  I>i\ine  IJein^.  at  the  la^-t  moment, 
when  the  lad  was  actually  Ivin^  lionml  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  hand  of  the  father  was  raised  to  sla\  the  son.  is  u<,t  th'- 
least  remarkable  of  the  incidents  of  this  wonderful  narra 
tive.  Yet  the  reason  ^iven 
irresistible  c«m\  iciion.  Th 
accomplished.  The  actual  taking  of  I  lie  lad's  lite  would  m>i 
ha\'e  demonstrated  one  \\hit  more  clearly  the  absolute  na 
ture  of  the  patriarch's  trust,  nor  his  readiness  to  obey,  no 
matter  lmw  dark  and  mysterious,  how  utterly  incomprehen 
sible  the  hivine  requirement  mi^ht  be.  That  bein^  accom 
plished,  the  hand  of  extreme  pressure  is  taken  oiV.  "'ih> 
trial  nf  fttitfi."  to  quote  i  he  words  of  the  Apostle  I'eter. 
"irtis  much  )nnr<  /*/vr/o?/.v  flntn  tin  trial  nf  <}<il<l  in  tin  fin." 

"Lav  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad.  for  now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  (Jod:  .vrr/////  thnu  li<i*t  nnt  u'itliln'ttl  Ihii  s>>n.  thin*' 
null/  xnn .  from  inc.'" 

Thus  spake  the  |)i\ine  Kuh-r  (»f  Abraham's  life. 

Another  sacrifice  was  provided,  a  ram  offered  up  in  place 
of  the  patriarch's  son.  and  Abraham,  full  of  a  deep  and  pro 
found  satisfaction,  called  the  name  of  i  he  pla«  e  "Ji  HUVAM 

JlRKH,"  "TlIE  LORD  WILL  SKK."     that    is.  see  t  o  i  t .  of  \\  i  1 1    pro 

vide  (provide  heinj*1  only  the  Latin  form  of  foresee  i.  A 
jrrand  truth  that  has  stamped  itself  on  the  In-art  of  smveed 
inkr  a^es.  Many  centuries  afterwards,  at  the  time  the 
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hook  of  Cenesis  was  written,  the  saving  was  still  remem 
bered.  Men  then  said  to  one  another,  in  times  of  darkness 
and  sore  trial,  remembering  this  scene  on  the  Mount  Mo- 
i-iah.  "The  Lord  will  see."  And  they  have  been  saying  so, 
and  most  truly  and  wisely,  down  to  the  days  in  which  we 
live.  When  the  servants  of  Cod  have  been  in  dark  and 
difficult  places,  out  of  which  they  could  see  no  way,  they 
have  lifted  up  their  souls  in  calm  confidence,  making  sure 
that  "The  Lord  will  provide.''  Many  a  sailor  has  said  this, 
when  tossing  about  on  stormy  seas,  and  on  treacherous 
coasts,  or  unknown  shores.  Many  a  missionary  traveller, 
like  Livingstone,  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  continent,  or  Carey 
when  hopelessly  contending  against  the  hostility  of  his 
•countrymen,  or  .Judson,  wearing  out  months  of  a  precious 
life  in  i he  prisons  of  Bnrmah.  has  been  lifted  into  light  and 
hope  by  the  mighty  truth,  ".Jehovah  jireh— The  Lord  will 
see!" 

The  same  thought  has  cheered  mai:y  a  poor  widow  when 
honestly  struggling  to  bring  up  her  children  decently,  hop 
ing  almost  against  hope.  And  many  a  hard-pressed  man 
of  aiiairs.  merchant,  statesman,  farmer,  soldier,  has  taken 
heart  in  dark  and  trying  days,  when  nothing  seemed  before 
him  but  bankruptcy,  disaster,  or  defeat,  by  remembering 
how.  at  the  very  last  moment,  the  wonderful  hand  of  Cod 
was  seen  "in  the  Mount,"  intervening,  saving,  providing, 
and  turning  night  into  day. 

These  are  not  sentimental  fancies.  They  are  facts  of  hu 
man  experience,  repeated  too  often,  with  too  many  men,  in 
too  great  a  variety  of  circumstances,  through  too  many 
ages  of  time,  to  leave  doubts  of  their  being  solid  realities. 

And  now  we  have  that  remarkable  declaration  of  Al 
mighty  Cod;  really  transcendant  in  its  solemnity,  "Hv  MY- 
SKI.F  IIAVK  I  SWHUN,  because  thou  hast  done  this,  and  hast 
not  withheld  thine  only  son  from  me;  that  in  blessing  1  will 
bless  thee,  <m<l  trill  multiply  /////  xee<1  <is  the  fttarx  nf  heciren. 
<nnl  </.v  flit'  x<nul  irhicJi  /.s-  ii]>on  the  .srr/  ,y//o/v."  A  wonderful 
oath  indeed,  and  never  forgotten  by  the4  descendants  of  this 
man.  For.  nearly  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  we  find 
the  father  of  .John  the  Kaptist,  speaking  by  inspiration, 
resperiing  his  son's  destiny,  calling  this  great  oath  to  mind 
iLuke  1:  7:5).  And  after  this,  when  writing  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Apostle  Paul  also  stirred  up  their  faith  and  zeal  by 
reminding  them  of  this  oath,  in  the  pregnant  words: — ''For 
men  verily  swear  by  the  greater;  and  an  oath  for  confirma 
tion  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife.  Wherein  Cod,  willing 
more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the 
•ability  of  his  counsel,  continued  it  by  an  oath.  That 
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by  two  immutal  le  ihinys,  in  \vii>h  it  was  impossible  for 
(lod  to  lie,  n't  inii/ht  h'ir<  n  stron  /  roiixolnti'm.  irlr»  lt<i<<  fit  I 
for  I<IIKI<  to  lnii  hold  on  Iln  ho/»  x<  /  tnfon  //\." 

And  now,  what  is  the  practical  siynilirance  of  ih,s  won 
sioi'v  has  been  scolled  at  bv  un 
•  bun  of  sarcasm  and  contempt .  if 
occasion  of  deep  eiimiis  to  i  he  hivine  record,  an  1 
to  Him  who  is  revealed  in  it.  for  many  ayes.  And  it  is  so, 
even  down  to  our  day.  < 'hrisi  ians  at  lliis  verv  time  are 
taunted  as  believers  in  a  (!od  who  commanded  a  father  lo 
murder  his  own  son.  I'.ut  as  in  every  other  objeriion  lo  i  he 
sarred  narrative,  ii  is  evident  ihai  the  objertor.  e»en  if 
honest  ly  desirous  to  judye  in  fairness  of  what  is  re.nidel, 
has  no!  In-slowed  proper  attention  upon  (he  words  of  the 
narrative.  For  the  record  is.  that  i  he  <iod  of  Covenant 
Blessiny.  pul  this  man  io  the  proof.  Yhe  transaction  was  a 
trial!  And  in  all  trials,  there  is  a  predetermined  course 
as  to  how  far  the  trial  should  yo.  Yhe  command,  moreover, 
was  not  to  mur'lrr  his  son.  not  simply  to  slav  him.  bin  '/ 
o/frr  him  uj>.  io  sai-ritice  him;  lo  part  with  him.  to  yive  him 
uj»  to  <)od.  Now,  the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  ihi< 
can  only  be  determined  by  c<,nsideriny  what  le>s  ms  for 
snbsei|ueiil  limes  and  ayes  are  embodied  in  ii  ;  what  siimu 
his,  what  consolation,  what  em  oiirayenienl .  whai  direc 
tion —  that  is.  if  there  are  any  lessons  to  be  found  in  it  ai 
all.  And  here  we  are  on  no  uncertain  yroiind.  but  on  ih«- 
solid  rock  of  human  experience,  as  has  been  alreadv  said. 
I)  is  a  fact,  that  to  yreal  numbers  of  people,  for  many  ayes 
past,  even  before  I  he  time  of  ('hi'isl's  coiuiny.  llie  question 
had  been  j»ul.  "has  lliis  narrative  of  i  he  ofl'eriny  up  of  Isaa- 
been  a  stimulus,  or  an  eiicourayemeiil .  or  a  rons:t|ai  ion  to 
you?"  These  larye  numbers  of  people  would  undoubtedly 
have  s.iid.  "ll  has;"  and  in  many  rases  I  he^v  would  have 
said.  "Il  has  been  sm  h  in  a  supreme  deyree.  Fur.  I  also 
have  been  severely  tried.  I  have  been  called  io  yive  up  t«> 
the  service  of  <!od.  of  His  church,  of  my  coiinir.v.  m\  mil\ 
son,  the  hope  of  my  life,  or  my  dearly  beloved  dauyhier. 
the  crown  and  joy  of  our  house.  Ii  was  a  dark  dav.  Itui 
the  thoiiyhi  of  liiis  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  of  the  miyhty. 
ralm.  um'|in-st  ioniny  faith  ihai  led  up  lo  it.  and  of  the  won 
derfiil  blessiny  lha!  Ib.wed  from  it.  lifted  me  up  out  of 
doubt  and  darkness  into  the  very  mount  of  blessiny.  HO 
(hat  I  also  could  say.  In  the  mount  shall  ih«-  Lord  be  seen." 

For  fathers  and   mothers   in  all   ayes   have  had   to  do.  in 
etTect.   what    Abraham    was  called   to  do.     And   there  was 
Mivine  prescience  of  all  this;  a   foivknowiny  of  what   would 
come,  and  of  what  would  be  the  means  of  strenyth  and  com 
fort  to  all  who  had  to  do  it. 
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And  to  the  number  of  those,  also,  who  are  called  to  the 
discharge  of  duty  of  a  strange  character,  of  which  the  rea 
son  is  beyond  comprehension  (and  there  have  been  many 
such  in  every  sphere)  this  narrative  is  an  inspiration,  as 
indicating  to  them  that  there  's  certainly  a  reason  in  the 
Counsels  of  Divine  wisdom  for  the  course  they  are  about  to 
follow;  and  that  the  path  of  implicit  obedience,  in  perfect: 
confidence,  is  the  path  of  blessing — not  ordinary  blessing, 
but  blessing  multiplied  and  enlarged. 

Few  men  enter  on  a  decided  course  of  religious  action 
without  sacrifice.  Sometimes,  it  is  the  giving  up  of  friends 
and  companions,  sometimes  even  separating  from  a  man's 
own  kindred,  as  in  the  case  of  Hindoos,  or  the  French  of 
Lower  Canada;  sometimes  the  parting  with  some  cherished 
course  of  life,  the  sacrifice  being  like  the  cutting  oil'  a  right 
hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye.  Our  Lord  spoke 
of  such  sacrifice  as  this  in  the  strong  and  peremptory  terms, 
"H/?7r.vx  a  man  forwtke  all  lie  liatfi,  fie  cannot  be  nnj  disciple" 
Such  times  are  exceptions  in  a  man's  life.  They  do  not 
take  place  every  day.  But  when  they  come,  they  must  be 
met  as  Abraham  met  1he  command  to  offer  up  his 'son.  An-1 
the  same  blessing  will  follow. 

The  striking  prefiguration  of  this  narrative  is  somewhat 
beyond  the  line  of  these  practical  studies.  But  the  least 
reflection  Avill  shew  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  its  inci 
dents  to  the  spiritual  realities  of  redemption. 

God  gave  up  His  dearly  beloved  and  only  son. 

The  Son  yielded  himself  up  in  perfect  submission. 

He  was  sacrificed  on  the  same  mountain. 

Great  glory  to  God,  and  blessing  beyond  thought  to  all 
mankind  was  the  result. 


CliAl'TKK    XIX. 

ABRAHAM'S  CAIU:  roil  THE  MAI:KIA«;E  or  HIS  SON  ISAAC. 


The  exquisite  narrative  of  lliis  chapter  is  nut  only  charm 
ing  in  itself,  as  a  beam  il'ul  idyll  of  Kastern  life,  but  is  full 
of  practical  lessons  for  men  and  women  in  these  verv  davs. 
Isaac  was  to  continue  the  sacred  line.  Hence  the  choice  of 
•i  wife  was  a  matter  of  the  most  sa<  -red  importance.  Keing 
old.  and  fearing  lie  might  noi  live  to  see  the  event.  Abra 
ham  took  a  most  solemn  oath  from  the  chief  steward  of  hi* 
house,  that  he  would  not  take  a  wife  for  his  son  of  the. 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites.  For  they  were  all  idolaters. 
This  was  doubtless  under  that.  l>ivine  direction  which  is  so 
singularly  manifest  in  every  slep  of  this  business. 

For  He  who  "knows  what  is  in  man."  knows  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  godly  to  marry  the  ungodly.  The  tend 
ency  was.  and  is.  and  always  has  been,  for  the  ungodly, 
whethei  wife  or  husband,  lo  draw  down  the  oilier  i<>  i  he 
lower  level.  So.  in  early  <'hii>tian  times,  the  utmost  rare 
was  taken  to  surround  marriage  with  safeguards.  "The 
u'oninn  nnii/  nifirri/  ii'hnni  .\7/c  irill."  wrote  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  his  brethren  in  the  city  of  Corinth.  "Imt  nnlii  in  tli>  /,»/;•»/." 
a  most  significant  caveat  :  "only  in  the  Lord;"  i  1  <  'or.  7,  :W) 
And  this  is  followed  bv  the  command,  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
toral  letter.  "li<  i/r  nut  unnn/unlli/  tfnkul  irith  unlx  li>  n  r.v;" 
lor  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteous 
ness?"  1 1.  ( 'or.  vi..  11. 

IJeauty,  wealth,  position,  none  of  these  are  forbidden. 
Kut  to  marry  with  the  ungodly,  the  unbelieving,  the  un 
righteous — this  is  expressly  forbidden.  And  all  experience, 
in  all  ages,  countries,  and  stales  of  society,  shews  the  per 
fect  wisdom  and  reasonableness  of  this  prohibition.  Not  to 
speak  of  a  marriage  between  a  ('hrisiian  and  a  heathen,  or 
a  Christian  and  a  Hebrew,  it  is  generally  found  inexpedient 
that  there  should  be  marriage  even  between  a  1'roiestant 
and  a  Koman  Catholic.  "How  can  two  walk  together  un 
less  they  are  agreed?"  says  the  Ap«>>tle.  If  both  are  in 
earnest  as  to  religion,  there  niuM  be  constant  division  and 
separation,  leading  to  heart-burnings  and  jealousy;  dissen- 
sions  as  to  bringing  up  of  children,  and  the  setting  before 
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them  of  an  evil  example  in  vital  matters.  If  one  or  other 
of  the  parents  he  not  particularly  in  earnest,  such  a  mar 
riage  is  more  likely  to  result  in  confirmed  indifference  to 
religion,  both  in  the  parents  and  the  children. 

The  entering  on  the  marriage  relation  thoughtlessly,  and 
with  little  consideration,  is  one  of  the  evil  signs  of  the  times 
we  live  in.  Marriage  may  not  be,  as  the  Roman  church 
makes  it,  a  ''sacrament.''  But  that  it  is  a  high  and  solemn 
Ordinance,  carrying  with  it  most  serious  consequences  for 
long  continuing  years,  and  future  generations,  is  as  certain 
as  that  it  exists  at  all.  That  the  only  rational  basis  of  mar 
riage  is  that  of  an  engagement  for  life;  taking  one  another 
"for  better  or  for  worse,  until  death  us  do  part."  will  be 
evident  when  it  is  considered  how  long  it  takes  to  bring  up, 
educate,  and  place  out  children  in  the  world;  and  how  su 
premely  necessary  it  is  for  the  woman  to  have  the  assurance 
of  sustenance  and  protection  during  this  long  course  of 
years. 

The  State,  most  properly,  takes  cognizance  of  this  rela 
tion,  and  makes  laws  with  regard  to  the  parties  entering 
upon  it.  Hut  it  is  a  relation  which  can  never  b<-  rightly 
entered  upon  except  with  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  the 
basis  of  its  obligations. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  solemnity  that  the  good  patriarch 
entered  on  the  business  of  seeking  a  wife  for  his  son.  And 
it  was  in  a  spirit  also,  of  confident  faith  in  Divine  guid 
ance.  Sending  his  Steward,  with  a,  retinue  and  presents 
on  the  long  journey  northward  to  the  land  of  his  kindred, 
lie  says  to  him:  "The  Lord  (Jod  of  Heaven,  which  took  me 
from  my  father's  house  .  .  .  He  diall  x<nd  an  anacl  be 
fore  tlur"  Language  this,  that  opens  up  a  wonderful  field 
of  thought.  For  though  no  angelic  messengers  are  ev«ir 
seen  with  the  bodily  eye.  in  these  ages  of  the  world,  they  do 
not  need  to  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  body  for  their  pre 
sence  to  be  realized  by  a  good  man.  That 'the  angels  are 
(Jod's  messengers,  and  "ministering  spirits  to  them  who 
shall  lie  heirs  of  salvation."  is  a.  truth  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  in  which  we  live;  a  truth  to  be  grasped  by 
faith,  yet  a  most  reasonable  truth  considering  how  difficult 
the  path  of  life  is,  and  through  what  a  wilderness  every 
man  has  to  make  his  way.  No  laughing  of  faith  to  scorn, 
will  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  life;  and  none  but  a  fool 
will  make  light  of  any  revelation  of  help  if  help  there  be, 
as  undoubtedly  there  is. 

The  many  promises  made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  accord 
ing  to  the  flesh,  are  all  inherited  by  his  spiritual  children, 
the  men  and  women  of  like  faith,  in' these  later  times.  And 
one  of  these  promises  is  that  of  the  Xinetv-first  Psalm: 
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"//r  shall  airr  His  r/j/ov/.v  r/w /•//''  on/*  ///M  .  /o  A-M  />  ///»•<•  i/j  </// 
/////  i/*f///.v.  Anil  in  their  hands  sliall  they  bear  lliee  up.  lest 
limn  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

And  what,  under  tin-  supposition  that  tin-  world  and  all 
the  people  in  it.  are  under  the  co^ni/aiice  and  ^uidanre  of 
Him  who  created  it  ;  what  more  reasonable,  than  that  suhor 
dinate  beings  should  he  employed  in  the  spiritual  realm, 
helping,  st  remit  henin^.  and  ^iiidin-i  those  whos--  live*  have 
heen  ronsrioiisitv  placed  in  subjection  to  Him. 

So.  when  en^a^in^  in  any  important  entt-i prise,  on  »et- 
tin^r  out  on  a  h>n<;  and  varied  joiirnev.  anv  man  who  is  liv 
ing  his  life  in  harmonv  \\ith  the  will  of  Him  thai  made 
him.  may  confident  lv  look  for  hi\ine  helpers  \<>  !>••  alnmt 
him.  "ihe  angels  of  <iod  ^oinu  l.efore  him  to  sho\\  him  th'- 
\va\ ." 

l!iit  to  exercise  such  a  faith  as  this,  it  is  imt  nec«-ssar\' 
that  a  man  lielievo  all  the  fonlish  sim-i<-s  m-  fanciful  tales 
alxiut  angels  that  have  ^athei-ed  round  the  literature  «»f  th" 
church.  These  "o///  irjri*  fnhlrx."  ;is  the  Apostle  I*. nil  calls 
them,  are  hindrances  to  rational  faith.  The  revelation  of 
(Jod  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  coiilidenre.  in  this  and  all 
other  matters  of  a  spiritual  sort.  And  \\hen  men  tra\«-l 
beyond  this  record,  they  enter  a  region  of  spiritual  fo«^  and 
darkness. 

The  promise  that  a  man  shall  be  so  borne  up  that  he  shall 
not  "dash  his  fool  airainst  a  stone."  reminds  u««  h  i\\  eas\  i' 
is  to  stumble  in  the  journey  of  life;  and  not  «ml\  to  stumble. 
but  to  fall  and  hurt  oneself;  to  break  a  limb,  to  fall  even 
over  a  precipice  and  be  lost.  Many  a  man  has  had  this  I;; 
mentable  experience  in  business,  in  politics,  in  the  church: 
many  a  woman  in  the  sphere  of  social  life,  in  companionship 
with  her  own  sex.  and.  still  more,  with  the  other.  In  this 
very  matter  of  marriage,  how  many  have  stumbled  through 
forget  fulness  or  neglect  of  ilod's  commandments,  and  have 
fallen,  finally,  over  a  precipice  into  that  dismal  pit  of  di 
vorce.  from  which,  as  a  rule,  there  can  be  no  extrication. 

Hut  we  follow  the  servant  of  Abraham  on  his  hm^  jour 
ney  northwards  from  Hebron.  o\er  a  track  that,  even  tln-i. 
had  lon^  been  followed  by  traders  and  t  ra\  ellers  -.'oiii^-  from 
Mesopotamia  to  K^ypl.  the  same  that  v\as  followed  b\ 
Abraham  himself  when  he  left  his  miinirx  and  kindred:  the 
same,  doubtless,  or  nearly,  that  is  followed  by  travellers  to 
this  day.  He  travelled  with  a  retinue  man\  camels,  and 
servants:  and  this  for  safetv,  as  men  have  to  do  still, 
through  the  same  region  ;  and  lie  arrives  at  last  at  the  place 
where  Abraham's  kindred  had  their  abod--.  This  u  as  in  the 
country  of  Mesopotamia,  north  of  hamascus. 
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And  now  we  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  a  man  charged 
with  such  a  mission  as  this.  The  real  diiliculty  of  the  expe 
dition  has  now  begun.  Apparently  he  is  in  ignorance  (and 
he  probably  was  in  entire  ignorance)  of  the  various  mem 
bers  of  the  families  composing  Abraham's  kindred;  what 
number  of  daughters  were  among  them;  wrhat  were  their 
ages,  character,  suitableness,  or  otherwise.  And,  even 
it  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  remain  long  enough 
amongst  them  to  discriminate  and  choose,  howr  is  the 
choice  to  be  made  effective  by  the  consent  of  parents 
and  relatives,  whose  views  might  not  by  any  means 
be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  stranger.  And,  then 
there  is  the  all-important  matter  of  the  consent  ,>f 
the  chosen  one  herself.  This  particular  diiliculty  had, 
very  nai  urally,  been  foreseen  from  the  outset.  "Peradi'cn- 
////r,"  said  the  thoughtful  steward,  "the  woman  will  not  b< 
•tt'iUiny  to  folloir  me  into  this  land!  Am  I  then  to  bring  thy 
son  to  the  land  whence  ihou  earnest?"  This,  certainly, 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  course.  Let  the  young 
man,  in  that  case,  go  and  plead  his  own  suit.  J>ut  the  father 
would  not  consent  to  this;  for  some  reason  not  given.  But 
he  had  full  confidence  in  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence 
in  this  very  delicate  and  difficult  matter. 

The  steward,  however,  having  come  to  the  very  place 
where  his  mission  is  to  be  fulfilled,  is  strongly'  impressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  choosing,  and  the  danger  of  making  a 
wrong  choice.  And,  indeed,  considering  all  the  conse 
quences  thai  How  from  a  life-long  union  between  man  and 
woman  in  marriage,  he  might  well  almost  despair  and  wish 
thai  s'lch  a  serious  business  had  never  been  entrusted  to 
hiiii. 

Then  ;i  very  characteristic  scene  is  opened  to  us.  The 
steward  finds  relief  in  prayer.  And  he  prays  in  a  very  re 
markable  style,  for  success  iu  the  object  of  his  journey. 
There  is  a  touch  that  seems  almost  like  irreverence  in  the 
detail  of  this  prayer.  The  steward,  most  earnestly  desirous 
for  Divine  direction,  addresses  Almighty  (iod  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  a  man:  —  "Behold,  I  stand  by  the  well.  The 
daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city  come  out  to  draw  water. 
'Li  t  if  cnme  to  /m\\  Ilia  I  I  lie  damsel  to  whom  J  shnll  say,  Let 
down  Hit/  pUdicr.  that  I  nxii/  drink,'  and  she  shall  St/;/,  'Drink, 
and  I  H'iJJ  airc  /////  camels  drink  also.  .  .  Let  (his  be  she  tlifit 


A  singular  particularity  in  the  prayer,  yet.  if  analysed, 
we  shall  see  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  it  is  most  wise 
and  sound.  It  is  the  kind  of  prayer  which  is  in  harmony 
with  (iod's  will,  the  only  prayer  that  any  man  can  expert 
a  favorable  answer  to.  For.  to  begin  with,  it  recognizes  the 
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directing  hand  of  Providence  in  the  matter,  and  that  this 
marriage  should  be  one  of  Divine  appointing,  "Let  this  be 
she  whom  thou  hast  appointed!"  Further,  the  kintl  of  wo 
man  his  thoughts  were  dwelling  upon,  and  such  as  God 
could  certainly  approve.  !!••  was  looking  for  line  moral 
qualities.  She  was  to  In-  courteous  and  obliging,  and  that 
to  an  unusual  degree,  li  would  have  been  roiirteous  and 
graceful  lo  hand  her  pitrher  ti»  the  stranger;  but  to  add. 
'Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also,"  indicated  ;:n 
exuberance  of  kindness  and  good  will;  a  kindness  that  wan 
willing  to  labor  and  sacritice  for  kindness'  sake.  Certainly 
all  this  is  in  harmony  with  His  will,  who  is  goodness  in  His 
very  essence.  And  when  a  man,  even  in  these  times  when 
Divine  direction  is  not  so  plainly  manifest,  though  not  less 
real,  when  a  man  prays  that  he  may  get  such  a  wife,  his 
prayer  is  very  likely  to  be  answered.  For.  in  addition  to 
extreme  courtesy  and  kindness,  the  woman  the  steward 
prayed  for  was  to  exhibit  great  industry,  capacity  for  work, 
and  knowledge  exactly  suited  (o  the  station  she  was  to  till. 
She  was  to  be.  in  fact,  the  kind  of  woman  so  well  poriraye.l 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  liook  of  inspired  1'roverbs. 

If  a  man  prayed  for  a  beautiful  wife,  or  a  rich  wife,  or  .1 
wife  of  high  social  position,  forgetting  the  higher  and  spir 
itual  qualities  that  make  the  glorv  of  a  woman  even  if  h»» 
were  a  good  man.  it  is  most  unlikely  that  his  desire  would 
be  granted.  For  such  an  answer  might  be  the  ruin  of  him. 

Hut,  one  may  say,  are  we  not  taught  that  "if  we  a^k.  we 
shall  receive;  that  if  we  seek,  we  shall  tind?"  Very  true. 
r>ut  by  the  same  word,  and  b\  the  same  Divine  Teacher,  we 
are  taught  that  prayer  such  as  is  sure  of  an  answer  must  be 
otl'ered  "in  faith."  in  harmony  \\ith  the  Divine  will,  "in  the 
name  of  .lesus  Christ."  Pint  how  can  a  man  ask  "in  faith" 
for  what  l  he  Divine  word  has  taught  him  might  lie  a  hind 
ranee  and  a  burden:  how  for  things  that  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  will.  how.  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for  thing-* 
that  Christ  has  never  promised,  and  never  blest.  The  simile 
employ*  d  to  express  willingness  to  answer  pra\er  should 
teach  us  what  sort  of  prayer  we  may  expect  an  answer  to. 
"If  a  son  ask  bread  of  a  father,  //•/'//  In-  /;/>»•  him  "  */'»M»-.'  or. 
if  he  ask-  a  tish.  »/•///  In  <///•<  him  a  st-rjK  /</.'"  Very  true.  Hut 
suppose  the  son.  in  his  ignorance  or  foolishness,  ask  for  the 
stone,  what  then?  Suppose  he  ask  for  the  serpent,  will  h-* 
get  it'/  Nay.  verily.  The  Father  in  lleaxen  gives  "»/oo// 
thin;/*"  to  tliem  that  a*k.  things  that  are  int  rinsically  good 
and  valuable,  as  measured  and  judged  by  Him.  Noi  that 
beauty  or  wealth  are  bad  in  themselves,  but  that,  if  sought 
for  their  own  sake,  they  may  become  snares  and  hindr anc.-n. 

In  the  case  before  us.  the  steward  showed  his  wisdom  and 
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his  tit  ness  for  the-  mission  with  which  his  master  had  en 
trusted  him.  His  thoughts  were  dwelling,  not  on  beauty, 
wealth,  or  station,  but  on  real  goodness  and  suitableness 
for  the  life  the  wife  of  his  master's  son  would  have  to  lead. 

And  his  prayer  was  literally  answered,  being  inspired,  as 
nil  true  prayer  is,  by  Him  who  is  the  object  of  it.  And  it 
was  answered,  like  another  great  petition  we  read  of 
(Daniel  ix,  1M.M,  before*  he  had  finished  speaking.  So  runs 
this  exquisitely  beautiful  and  simple  story,  a  story  that 
bears  upon  it  an  evident  stamp  of  truth:— "Before  he  had 
done  speaking  I  v.  15)  behold  Kebekah  came  out,  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  shoulter;  and  the  xtrrant  ran  to  meet  h<  r,  and 
MI  id.  "Let  me,  f  pray  thee,  drink-  a  little  irater  of  tin/  pitcher.' 
And  she  said.  'Drink,  my  lord.'  Mark  the  courtesy  of  her 
answer.  "And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she 
said.  '/  irill  draw  irater  for  tin/  cant  el  N  also,  until  they  hare 
done  drinking!"  " 

Well  might  the  good  man  hold  his  peace  in  wonder,  at 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  his  prayer.  So,  nothing  doubt 
ing,  in  the  full  confidence  of  faith,  he  produces  his  costly 
presents,  a  golden  massive  "ornament  for  the  forehead" 
mot  an  earring)  and  two  golden  bracelets  for  her  hands; 
then  accepting  for  himself,  his  retinue,  and  his  camels,  the 
offered  hospitality,  he  bows  down,  "worshipping  the  Lord," 
full  of  thankfulness  and  praise,  testifying,  "/,  l>eln<j  in  the 
iraif.  the  Lord  lia/h  led  me  to  the  house  of  mi/  master's  brethren!" 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  most  dramatic  and  beautiful. 
"The  welcome  of  Kebekah's  brother  Laban  (of  whom  we 
hear  much  hereafter)  'Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord.-  glad 
sounds  in  the  steward's  ears,  as  indicating  faith  in  the  same 
Divine  Lord;  the  excitement  in  the  house;  the  refusal  of  the 
steward  to  eat  until  he  has  told  his  errand;  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  the  Divine  hand  by  Laban  and  his  father  Bethuel; 
the  reference  of  the  great  matter  to  the  damsel  herself  in 
the  words,  "IT///  thnu  an  irith  thix  man?"  and  her  simple  and 
direct  answer.  "/  irill  ao;"  the  solemn  blessing  they  bestowed 
upon  her  at  parting.  "Thou  art  our  sister:  he  thnu  the  mother 
of  thousands  of  myriads:  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  who  hate  them" — all  these  combine  to  form  one 
of  the  most  touching  pictures  that  has  ever  been  drawn  by 
the  pen  either  of  nn  inspired  or  an  ordinary  biographer;  a 
picture  of  simplicity,  courtesy,  goodness,  piety,  considera 
tion,  that  is  almost  unique  in  literature. 

The  damsel,  we  are  told,  "was  very  fair  to  look  upon.'* 
That  she  was  stout  and  healthy  is  evidenced  by  her  water 
ing  all  the  steward's  camels.  So.  as  it  was  with  another, 
who.  seeking  for  the  best  thing  iirst,  obtained  other  things 
he  did  not  ask.  the  steward  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
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taking  home  to  his  master  a  youn^  woman  who.  l»v  every 
quality  of  body  and  mind,  was  worthy  to  lie  an  ancestress 
of  a  sacred  race. 

The  picture  of  her  arrival  is  a  tit  close  to  this  narrative. 

Isaac,  a  pious  and  meditative  man.  was  out  in  the  fields, 
meditating  or  praying  ifor  the  ||el»re\v  \\ord  will  hear 
either  interpretation)  when  he  saw.  probaldy  a  lon^  way 
olV,  the  cavalcade  of  camels  and  attendants.  And  Keliekah. 
she.  too.  is  eagerly  looking  out.  as  they  ;u-e  coming  toward 
this  south  country,  where  the  settlement  of  Isaac  was;  near 
that  famous  \\'ell  of  Lahai-roi.  "tlie  \\ell  «»f  him  that  seeth 
me."  She  sees  a  man  coming,  l-imiuirin^r  NN  ho  lie  is.  slie 
learns  that  this  is  her  future  husltand.  She  alights  from 
her  camel,  takes  her  \eil  and  covers  herself,  and  thus,  with 
all  ceremony  and  respect,  these  two  rame  together,  who.*" 
union  had  been  so  strangely  lirou^ht  aliniit.  And  well 
does  the  narrative  conclude  l>\  i  lie  statement  thai.  "*/*•  In' 
<-<tnu'  ///x  ii'ifi-.  <nnl  Ixnuc  loral  her,"  as  well  he  nii;_rlit  ;  "<tn<! 
inix  comforted  <tft<  r  ///.v  inothcr'ft  <!><ith. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AS  TO  ABRAHAM. 

Genesis  23. 

Abraham  lived  long  with  his  wife  Sarah.  She  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  at  Hebron — the  same  Hebron  which  is  still 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  towns  visited  by  travellers 
in  Palestine,  lying  about  twenty-live  miles  south  of  Jerusa 
lem,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  This  chapter  of  the  book 
of  (tenesis  is  an  interesting  one,  giving  as  it  does,  a  perfect 
picture,  of  Abraham's  position  as  "a  stranger  and  a  sojourn- 
cr  in  ///<  /</«(/,-"  as  he  speaks  of  himself  to  the  children  of 
Ileth,  while  yet.  to  them,  he  is  "a  mighty  prince/'  or  "a 
prince  of  <iod,"  as  the  Hebrew  literally  means.  He  was 
well  known  to  them,  for  though  he  had  carried  his  flock* 
and  herds  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  he  had  sojourned 
there  before,  and  had  made  an  alliance  with  their  chiefs  at 
the  time  when  he  had  gone  out  to  defeat  the  bands  that  had 
carried  oil'  Lot.  This  place  of  his  sojourn  and  encampment, 
Miiiniv,  near  Hebron,  is  still  associated  with  Abraham,  for 
there  is  a  venerable  tree  on  the  heights  above  the  city  that 
still  bears  his  name. 

The  chapter  gives  an  idea,  also,  of  the  development  of 
civilization  up  to  that  time,  in  the  matters  of  coined  money, 
and  i  he  buying  and  selling  of  land,  which  are  not  materially 
removed  from  what  prevails  in  our  own  day.  The  lapse  of 
nearly  four  thousand  years  has  made  little  difference. 

Abraham  himself  never  owned  a  foot  of  that  land  which 
was  so  solemnly  assured  to  his  descendants.  So.  when  his 
wife  died,  it  was  a  necessity  to  apply  to  the  people  of  the 
land  for  a  place  of  burial.  "He  stood  up  from  before  his 
dead,"  says  the  pathetic  narrative,  and  said,  "I  am  a  strang 
er  and  sojourner  with  you;  give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying 
plan;'-  They  answer,  with  a  deference  and  courtesy,  still 
characteristic  of  the  East,  ''Thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among 
us;  in  Hie  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bun/  tliy  dead.7'  Abraham 
chose  for  the  purpose,  the  cave  of  Machpelah  and  offered 
for  it  "as  nmrh  MOHCI/  as  it  tras  worth."  The  owner,  Ephron, 
entreated  Abraham  to  lake  it  as  a  gift,  calling  witnesses  to 
the  fact  of  his  offering  the  property  for  nothing.  This  most 
generous  offer  Abraham  refused, 'as  he  had  refused  gifts 
once  before,  and  insisted  on  paying  for  the  field  a  fair  price, 
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which  the  owner  named  as  "four  hundred  shekels  uf  silver  " 
Tliis  amount  of  money,  then,  Abraham  weighed  out  to  Kph- 
ron.  "four  liundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  nmin-y  with 
the  merchant."  Then  the  cave,  and  tin-  held,  and  ;ill  the 
trees  tin-rein,  and  in  the  borders  about  it,  "in-n-  nta<l<  sun' 
unto  Ah  ni  ham  fur  a  possession  in  thf  prt'xt'ncc  of  the  children 
of  Ileth." 

And  i  here  he  buried  his  dead. 

The  whole  of  this  is  strikingly  similar  to  tin-  condition  <  f 
things  with  regard  to  land,  which  prevails  at  the  present 
day  in  our  own  country.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  hu 
man  nature  subsists  to-day  substantially  as  v\  e  find  it  in 
these  narratives  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  |'>nt  w*-  could 
scarcelv  expect  to  find  so  dose  a  correspondence  in  wl«at 
may  be  called  mailers  of  business.  Yet  what  ha\e  w<-  in 
i  his  narrat  ive? 

First,  we  have  ownership  of  distinct  parr. -Is  of  land  by 
indi\  idua Is.  li  is  not  a  tribal  ownership,  but  a  personal; 
and  an  ownership  thai  was  secure;  a  fn-i  hold.  And  tin- 
pan  el  of  land  was  defined,  and  bounded,  >o  as  to  viigges? 
that  some  sur\'ey  must  have  been  mad*-,  lines  marked  oii;, 

and  a   plan   made.     Then   we  have  i  he  otlVr  of  in y  for  .t 

transfer  of  right  of  ownership,  and  a  sal*-  mad'-  with  the 
condition  of  .vf/rc  ^ox.sv.v.v/o/i. 

Further,  the  money  otVered  was  such  as  was  "rurunt  \r\H< 
th<'  mi  rrhant,"  a  remarkable  phrase  indeed,  in  use  at  tin- 
present  day  in  deeds  and  doriimenls  of  till*-,  and  in  <  on 
tracts,  commercial  and  financial.  <'uneiit  nion.  y.  uhi«.: 
must  have  been  indicated  bv  the  coins  called  shekels  liav 
ing  been  stamped  or  marked  in  the  same  way  that  silver  is 
stamped  now  to  indicate  its  genuineness,  and  possibly  by 
the  coins  themselves  being  marked  as  of  such  and  such  .1 
weight. 

Hut  the  ] ih rase  "current  with  the  merchant"  indicates 
that  there  were,  at  that  early  period,  regular  mercantile 
dealings,  and  that  the  stage  of  barter  had  been  passed. 
Finally,  we  have  a  tnnisfrr  of  oirnrrxtiip.  tmnli-  v///v.  hi  (fir 
jircxrnrr  of  /r////r.v.vr.v.  exactly  as  land  is  conveyed,  for  duo 
consideration,  in  money  current  with  merchants,  by  de^ls 
and  acts  dulv  witnessed,  in  this  nineteenth  ••entury  of  the 
Christian  era. 

And   that   this  transaction  was  respected,  ami  owner? 
in  Abraham  and  his  family  pecogni/ed.  is  manifest  from  the 
Rubsequent  history.   Abraham  himself  was  buried  there  bv 
his  sons  Isaac  and   Ishmael.     And.  many  long  yoars 
wards,  when  the  chances  and  chnnges  of  life  had  carried  ih" 
grandson   of  Abraham.  Jacob,  down   to  a   foreign   land, 
gave  a  strict  charge,  in  extreme  old  age.  as  to  his  own  buri- 
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al  in  tin*  very  last  words  be  spoke  ((Jen.  xlix.,  l!!),  :>0,  31) 
''Jacob  charged  his  sous,  and  said:  "I  am  to  be  gathered 
unto  my  people.  Jiury  >nc  irith  inij  fathers  in  the  cure  that  <\ 
in  the  fieltl  of  Maclipeldh,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Abra 
ham  bought  with  the  Held  of  Ephrou  the  Hittite,  for  a  pos 
session  of  a  burying  place."  "There,"  he  adds,  "they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Kebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah.''  This  charge 
was  religiously  observed.  The  remains  of  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Israel  were  carried  by  his  sons,  with  great  pom)) 
and  ceremony,  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  deposited  in  this 
cave  of  Machpclah,  a  cave  which  has  ever  since  Leen  con 
sidered  a  spot  of  the  highest  sanctity,  and  is  still  held  In 
veneration  bv  tho  whole  Christian  and  Mohammedan  world. 


The  life  of  this  quiet,  home-loving  ;m<l  jzent  !••  souled  man 
derives;  almost  its  sole  importance  (mm  its  connect  ,<>n  uit'i 
his  jjreat  father  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  two  sons  mi  ih.- 
other. 

To  his  father  he  \va.s  a  snn  born  out  of  due  time,  in  fulli' 
rnent  of  Divine  promise;  and  I  In-  siihje.  t  m'  ili«-  must  fearful 
trial  of  faith  and  confidence  that  e\er  man  \\as  sub  jecied  I  •> 
in  the  history  <»f  tin-  liiiinan  fare. 

Left  in  possession,  as  heir.  of  all  his  father's  pr,  p,  n  \ .  an 
arrangement  that  excited  no  opposii  imi  from  his  tanmns 
brother,  Ishmael,  who  could  nut  pretend  t<»  disputi-  tin-  title, 
and  nicst  haj»pilv  married,  he  entered  mi  his  un«il»i  rusi\  •• 
life  as  a  dueller  in  tents,  possessed  of  numerous  llorUs  and 
herds,  mainlv  in  the  region  round  alioiit  the  famous  \\ell. 
"The  well  of  him  that  see!  h  me."  Lahai  l{»i  Hlein-sis  \\'l.«. 
Tuentv  \eai\s  of  life  passed  awa\  before  children  \\i-i«-  l»oi  n 
Then  his  wife  Kel»ekah  l»ore  him  i\\in  l>o\s.  Imth  <it  \\li«'i!! 
became  i-emai-kaMe  men.  the  elder  s<»n.  Ksaii.  the  pro^enit."- 
of  man\  tril-es  \\lio  spread  themse|\es  o\ei-  the  ^rie.n  region 
east  of  I  he  .Jordan;  the  voiinpT.  .lacoli.  1>\  far  the  inns' 
[•emarkalde  of  the  two,  the  true  head  of  that  most  remark 
able  race  of  all  I  he  world.  \\  hich  still  subsist  s  as  a  p"\\  erfp ! 
factor  iu  our  modern  ci\  il  i/.at  ion.  Tin-  descendants  of  Ksau 
have  loii^r  ceased  to  lie  capable  of  idem  ilical  ion  ;  I  hose  of 
.lacoli.  though  the\  ha\e  \\holl\  lost  anv  national  character, 
can  be  more  easilv  identified  than  an\  other  race  m-  nation- 
ality  in  the  world.  In  anv  ^ri\en  assembh  of  ci\ili/ed  mea 
(as  we  know  bv  e\j»erience  in  this  coiintrv  of  mixed  popula 
tion)  it  would  be  hard  to  make  an  accurate  separation  !••• 
tween  the  Kn^lislinuii.  the  l-'reiichmaii.  tin-  <i«-nnan.  tlie 
Italian,  the  Russian;  and  anv  man  who  attempted  it  \\ould 
certainlv  make  mistakes.  I'.ut  out  (»f  sii-h  an  asseiublv  it 
would  be  easv  to  pick  out  the  descendants  of  this  Masteni 
patriarch  of  four  thousand  \ears  a^o;  in  coinpariHon  willi 
whose  historv.  the  chronicles  <if  a Tl  t  he  rest  seem  but  a  stoi  \ 
of  yesterday.  I'.ut  the  father  of  these  two  sons  had  no  such 
strong  traits  of  character  as  distinguished  ea«h  of  them. 


The  <»nlv  noteworthy  incident  in  his  individual  life  is  a 
singular  repitition  of  what  had  inure  than  once  befallen  his 
father  when  forced  by  stress  of  famine  to  make  his  way  to 
ji  foreign  country.  With  a  wife  "very  fair  to  look  upon/' 
his  own  life  would  be  ill  danger.  A  singular  illustration  of 
1  he  truth  of  this  lias  been  furnished  in  our  own  time  in  more 
than  one  instance.  When  a  famous  Englishman.  Captain 
l>akei\  went  down  amongst  Mohammedan  populations  :ii 
Africa  as  an  explorer,  he  took  his  wife  with  him.  I>ut  she 
was  alwavs  dressed  as  a  man,  and  passed  as  his  page.  He)' 
husband  knew  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  travelling, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  such  a  measure  for  his 
own  and  her  protection.  A  similar  instance  took  place  with 
a  noted  French  traveller  in  the  same  continent,  whose  wid 
ow  is  living  in  Paris  still.  Jt  is  said  that  having  adopted 
male  attire  for  her  husband's  protection  amongst  barbarous 
races,  she  has  chosen  to  continue  it  since  returning  to  civil 
ization. 

Bui  Isaac  manifested  the  same  want  of  confidence  and 
courage  that  had  been  shown  by  his  father.  Abraham's 
failure  must  have  become  known  to  his  son,  who  may  have 
excused  himself  by  his  father's  example.  So  easy  is  it  TO 
follow  in  the  steps  of  men  when  they  fail;  so  liable  are  a 
good  man's  failings  and  defects  to  be  repeated,  almost  un 
consciously,  in  the  experience  of  other  men  who  follow  hiiii. 
Hut  the  greater  part  of  Isaac's  life  was  one  of  continued 
prosperity  and  increase  in  wealth.  "The  man  waxed  great 
and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he  became  very  great; 
for  lie  had  possession  of  Hocks,  and  possession  of  herds,  and 
a  great  store  of  servants/' 

To  which  record  is  added,  that  his  neighbors  "cnricrt  him," 
a  true  touch  of  human  nature  as  we  tind  it  amongst  men 
and  women  even  in  this  age  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  story  of  the  wells  that  Abraham's  servants  had 
digged,  which  the  Philistines  in  their  jealousy  had  filled  up, 
and  that  Isaac's  servants  re-opened,  and  of  other  wells  that 
they  digged,  including  another  of  the  famous  Beer-sheba, 
"///r  irdl  of  the  <><tth"  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  pastoral 
country,  close  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  all  shows  tlio 
high  importance  of  the  Well  in  that  hilly  country,  where  all 
streams  but  the  .Jordan  were,  as  a  rule,  dried  up  in  summer, 
and  where  a  drier  season  than  usual  would  burn  up  the 
grass  and  might  produce  famine.  These  famines,  happily 
almost  unknown  in  more  northerly  regions,  are  still  amongst 
the  terrible  casualties  of  the  seasons  in  the  East.  And 
now,  as  then,  they  influence  the  course  of  history,  and  th^1 
migrations  of  families  and  tribes. 

The  transactions  that  took  place  later  on  in  the  life  of 
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tliis  patriarch,  when  his  two  sons  were  ^rown  to  manhood. 
belong  rather  to  their  history  than  his  own.  SuthYe  to  say 
iliat  during  his  lifetime  the  jjreat  promise  of  "IJIcssin^* 
was  renewed  in  still  nioiv  ciilai'^cd  t«-inis.  "Sojomn  in  this 
land."  thus  spaUr  the  Ihvinr  wnnl.  "and  I  will  In-  with  UHM-. 
;iii<l  I  \\ill  l)h-ss  lh(M';and  nnio  thv  s»-rd  will  1  ^i\c;ill  thr>- 
count  rirs;  and  1  \\ill  perform  the  oath  which  1  swaiv  iint-i 
Abraham  thy  father!  Because  that  Abraham  obe\»-d  my 
voice,  and  kept  my  charge,  my  coinmandmeius  and  my 
laws."  And  all  his  life  was  passed  under  the  beitetictMit 
shadow  of  this  blessing. 

After  his  sons  had  yrown  to  manhood,  and  had  both  .if 
them  done  and  said  that  which  has  become  part  of  th- 
world's  historv.  the  life  of  Isaac  mo\ed  on  in  i|iiie(n»-ss  ainl 
peace,  presenting  a  striking  conti'ast  to  the  stiri'in^  liv"- 
lioth  of  liis  father  and  his  descendants,  lie  died  in  extreme 
eld  a^e.  at  .Mamre.  Jacob,  his  son,  bein^  \\iih  him.  and  h«- 
\\as  buric(l  there  b\  his  two  sons.  Msan  and  .Jacob. 


•  : 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

JACOB. 
Genesis  2>j  und  27  to  20. 

The  great  space  given  in  the  Divine  record  to  this  remark 
able  man  indicates  the  extent  to  which  his  career  has 
influenced  the  subsequent  history,  not  only  of  his  natural, 
but  of  his  spiritual  descendants.  For,  like  Abraham,  lie 
has  had  his  spiritual  descendants,  the  true  Israel,  the  heirs 
of  spiritual  blessings  and  promises;  tirst  spoken  to  him,  and 
then  extended  to  all  those  who,  like  him,  have  risen,  as 
Tennvson  has  sung,  "from  their  dead  selves  t;>  higher 


.l.\r<>[;  i <>!•  in  its  Eastern  form.  YAKOUR),  meaning  a  '¥sup- 
I'lunler."  became',  in  later  days  IS-UA-EL,  a  I'ljixci:  OF  (5oi>; 
not  that,  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  wholly  the  crafty  un 
scrupulous  man  of  the  world  he  has  often  been  supposed  to 
be,  fiir  he  Mas  not  ;  but  that,  at  one  time  in  his  life,  he  did 
one  thing,  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  gave  him  a  name  and 
a  character  which  was  always  remembered  against  him. 

Yet  this  action  and  others  resembling  it  by  no  means 
represented  the  whole  man.  The  course  of  his  life  gives  the 
impression  of  a  many-sided  man.  a  man  of  contradictory 
elements  of  character,  so  contradictory  that  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  men  is  limited,  have  supposed  either  that 
the  narrative  is  wholly  true,  or  that  -Jacob  was  a  consum 
mate  hypocrite. 

Hut  such  contradictions  are  so  far  from  being  uncommon 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  man  of  mark,  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  The  letters  and  correspondence  of  the 
great  soldier  .Mollke,  the  man  so  iron  souled,  and  impassive, 
that  his  associates  would  have  concluded  thit  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  human  spmpaihy  in  him,  reveal  a  man  in  pri 
vate  life  of.  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensibility.  Who, 
again,  could  have  imagined  that  Lord  Nelson,  the  terrible 
genius  of  destruction  in  sea-fights,  would  have  been  the  man 
; o  give  public  and  devout  thanks  to  Almighty  (iod  when  he 
iiad  gained  mval  victories,  and  still  more  that  he  would 
liave  left  behind  him.  in  tin4  cabin  of  the  ''Victory.''  (found 
after  his  death)  a  touching  prayer  for  success  to  tin4  arms 
of  England  in  the  conflict  impending:  and,  especially,  for 


jrrace  to  show  mercy  to  I  lie  vanquished.  Tin*  last  a  true 
note  oi'  sincerity;  and  it  would  be  die  shallowest  of  jml^ 
inents  to  say  that  these  were  either  im-re  formalities,  or 
that  he  was  a  hypocrite. 

An  Knjilish  lawyer  of  the  past  ^eneration,  known  to  the 
\\riter.  a  man  who  rose  hijjli  in  his  profession,  and  rom 
nianded  the  services  of  eminent  clients  by  his  ability,  in 
jnatlers  of  religion  was  as  credulous  as  an  uneducated  pea 
sain.  One  could  liardly  imagine  il  was  ihe  same  man  who 
during  the  week  would  lie  conducting  cases  wiih  far-reach- 
1111:  sagacity,  weij^liin^  evidence  with  professional  keenness 
and  drawing  uj»  deeds  and  contracts  in  a  manner  that  evi 
denced  a  hij^lih  disciplined  mind;  while,  on  the  Sunday,  h" 
\\ouid  sit  in  a  iral  herinj^  of  religious  enthusiasts,  ami  be 
deluded,  with  others.  b\  the  vagaries  of  people  wh  •  pre 
tended  t<>  speak  with  tongues,  and  to  work  miracles.  Ye: 
so  it  was. 

Was  not  ( 'rom  well  a  man  of  opposite*?  a  master  of  state 
craft,  a  ^reat  general  and  ruler,  a  man  who  eoiild  hold  his 
mvn  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Muiope;  \et  a  man  of 
ju-oloiind  reliji'ious  ein  liusiasm.  a  man  of  mu<  h  jn-ayt-r  and 
communion  \\ith  <!od?  The  nld  estimate  ((f  (Jroinwell  as  M 
desi^nin^  hyjiocrite  has  l»eeii  exploded  !>\  fullei-  knowledge 
in  this  \ei-y  generation,  lie  was  simply  a  man  of  oppogilcs. 

To  _i:o  l»ack  to  Scripture  itself.  \\  ho  could  imagine  ih.it 
J)a\id.  the  l»old  and  daring  genius  in  \\ar.  '<i  i/ntn  <if  hlon-l,' 
as  the  Scripture  iiself  designates  him.  could  possildx  lie  the 
man  of  such  \\ondei-tul  tendernos.  delicac\.  sensibility,  and 
de\otion.  as  he  exhibits  himself  in  the  I'salms1.'  It  is  i 
shallou  ;ind  uninformed  criticUm  \\hich  judges  that  th-- 
same  man  could  not  ha  \  <•  bei-u  bot  h  warrior  and  p-almist  ;  a 
«'riticisiii  founded  on  ignorance  ol  the  manifold  develop 
men  is  of  liu  in. i  n  na  I  me. 

A  nd.  to  coine  d<t\\n  to  our  o\\  n  aire  and  cuntinent.  w«- 
have  seen  in  the  American  General  St^n. -\\all  .la«  Iv^uu,  -i 
man  of  I  he  same  opposite  trails;  a  man  of  the  iimM  constant 
devotion,  and  habits  ol  pra\er  and  communion  \\ith  <iod; 

devout   an<l  saini!\    i-noii^h   for  a   nk:  \et.  wiihal.  a  man 

\\lio  in  war  was  ;(  t»-ir«»r  to  the  eiiem\  b\  the  rapidits  of  hi^ 
Jno\  eiii'-nt  s  and  the  fierceness  of  his  onslaught;  a  liei-crnes- 
\\ell  expressed  |.\  ihc  order  he  ^a\e  at  a  crisis  in  a  ure.u 
battle,  "nun'  .v//  '<  >  //  //"  //«/»/  n'ifh  fin  l>n  I/IHK  t .' 

The  same  opposite  trails  \\»-re  als.i  to  be  found  in  lh.it 
jri-eat  Kn^lishiiian  iiisin^  tin-  \\oid  Mn^lish  in  it-  broad 
sensei  ( ieiiei  a  I  <  iordoii. 

Thus,  as  I  he  life  of  this  man  .Jacob  opens  In-fore  u-, 
exhibiting  him  as  a  man  of  opposite*,  let  u-*  not  imagine 
either  that  the  record  cannot  be  true,  or  that  .Jacob  was  a 
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pretender  to  thai  which  he  had  not.  For  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  unphilosophical,  and  contrary  to  what  is  known 
of  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  men.  That  .Jacob  should  be  at 
once  a  man  of  most  tender  affection  and  of  profound  craft, 
,i  man  of  far-reaching  plans  of  worldly  advancement,  stead 
ily  pursued  through  a  long  course  of  years,  yet  one  who  saw 
wonderful  visions,  and  dreamed  marvellous  dreams,  need 
not  excite  either  surprise  or  suspicion.  Jt  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  study  the  characteristics  of  this  man,  as  opened 
up  in  that  Divine  record  which  never  either  "extenuates  or 
sets  down  aught  in  malice." 


The  t  wo  twin  sons  of  Isaac  and  Kebecca  grew  up  tog«j- 
ther.  and.  as  often  happens,  they  were  of  diametrically  op 
posite  characters.  "77/r  boi/x  yreic :  ami  Kxaii  ta  name  signi 
fying  hairy)  irax  <t  cunnina  hunter,  (t  inun  of  the  field."  Ther:> 
are  few  families  of  boys  where  one  is  not  found  like  him. 
These  are  the  sportsmen,  the  men  who  love  to  go  afield 
with  rod  or  gun,  who  know  how  to  trap  or  shoot  game.  lar«i<- 
or  small;  the  men  who  shoot  tigers  in  India,  and  lions  and 
elephants  in  Africa.  Bold,  hearty,  enterprising,  restless, 
they  are  often  true  Ksaus  in  being  careless  of  the  future; 
frank  in  bearing,  and  jolly  in  manner  and  speech,  they  are 
generally  universal  favorites. 

Such  was  Esau,  a  man,  in  some  respects  of  Letter  niorulc. 
naturally,  than  his  younger  brother.  Yet,  obviously,  nor 
the  sort  of  man  to  be  the  head  of  a  nation  who  above  all 
things  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preserving  in 
ihe  world  the  knowledge  of  an  unseen  Clod,  and  of  a  most 
patient  faith  in  the  future  destiny  of  their  own  race,  and  of 
mankind.  For  the  recklessness  and  levity  of  Esau  were  as 
conspicuous  as  his  good  nature,  and  there  appears  in 
him  no  signs  of  either  the  fear-  or  the  love  of  (lod. 

"Jacob."  so  reads  the  record,  "//v/.v  a  jrtain  man.  dwell'inci  hi 
tcntx."  Hut  our  translation  hardly  does  him  justice.  The 
word  translated  "/tin  in"  is  the  same  word  that  occurs  in  the 
Hook  of  .lob,  where  that  patriarch  is  described  as  u^riijliL 
The  same  word  is  used  in  the  Hook  of  Psalms  to  describ" 
the  man  of  integrity.  I  Psalm  XV.) 

Though  contrary  to  much  that  has  been  conceived,  then- 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  basis  of  Jacob's  character 
was  uprightness  and  integrity;  and  that  the  instances  where 
he  plainly  departed  from  it.  are  those  of  a  good  man  bein^ 
tempted  and  failing  in  that  very  feature  of  character  where 
he  was  least  likely  to  do  wrong.  It  was  exactlv  so  with 
Abraham,  as  has  been  seen.  It  was  so  with  Moses,  with 
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David,  with  Solomon.  And  it  was  so  with  IVter.  tin-  rock 
like  and  immovable  apostle;  bold,  daring  and  resolute,  who 
in  a  crisis  of  danger  became  as  timid  as  a  girl. 

The  history  of  these  t  \\  o  men.  and  e*p"cially  of  th-- 
younger  of  tlie  two.  brings  out  strikingly  various  develop 
inents  of  human  nature;  showing  human  life  as  it  is.  and 
was.  and  probably  always  will  lie.  holding  up  a  mirror  for 
ns  to  see  men  and  their  ways,  and  the  consequences  of  these 
wa.v  s  too. 

It  strikingly  illustrat'-s  als  •  th  •  operation  of  l>ivine 
grace,  and  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  (iod  in  the  heart  of 
man;  it  shows  also  the  conllict  hetween  good  and  evil  in  the 
same  soul,  and  the  prevalence,  nnw  of  this,  now  of  that,  in 
The  act  ions  of  the  man.  until  finally  the  good  triumphs.  The 
storv  illustrates,  too.  the  deep  and  far-reaching  purp  ises  of 
the  I)iviiie  government,  some  of  which  are  hard  to  under 
stand,  and  some  altogether  past  finding  out. 

The  history  opens  with  an  incident  which  di<pla\s  an 
almost  im-redilde  levity  and  folly  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
brother,  and  a  covetous  craftiness  on  the  pan  ol  the  young 
er.  The  New  Testament,  as  its  manner  is.  throws  li^ht  on 
thi<  incident. 

/>////  (Hebrews  xii.  HI.  17i  is  there  si  \  led  "n  /*;-o/»iu»- 
jH'i'xnii,"  the  word  translated  profane,  meanini:  a  devpjser  of 
sacred  things,  "irlnt.  for  <»i<  ni'n-sil  <>f  m«it.  \«i///  A/v  liirlli- 
rii/lit."  This  l»irt  hri^ht  carried  \\ith  it  the  In  adship  o|  th.' 
family  and  a  doiilde  portion  of  the  father's  p;open\  !»y 
inhe]-it ance.  That  a  man  \\  h  >  had  come  to  \ears  <•!  discr" 
lion  sliould  thro\\  a  \\  a  \  all  this  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  sin 
i:le  meal,  even  though  In-  \\ei-i-  in  the  exiremiiy  of  huii'.;e:%. 
ns  hunters  like  Ksau  are  apt  to  l.e  iihe  e.\peri.-mes  ,,f  the 
Indians  of  our  own  coimir\  proves  thisi  sliows  an  e\tieniity 
of  follv  \\-hich  jii-o\ed  him  unlit  to  lie  entrusted  with  anv 
measure  of  responsibility.  Such  men  have  come  \»  }»•  heads 
of  families  in  Midland  under  the  ..p<  rsiiioii  of  the  law  of 
]trim«.^<-niture.  and  ha\e  \\asied  man\  a  valuable  inherit 
arn-e  b\  folly  and  extravagance,  as  siilisei|u.-ni  inheritors 
liave  known  to  their  cost.  There  an-  few  l-ji^li-h  ...untie- 
in  which  some  titled  famil.v  i<  m.t  to  be  found  wlios-  mem 
bers  are  eiidea\(iriiiL;  by  ri^id  ecoiiomv  of  liv  niLr  i«»  ^  in  ba--l, 
j;n  inheritance  that  had  been  wasted  by  the  follv  of  some 
Ksau  of  the  familv  in  a  former  general  mil. 

Spiritually.   Ksau   is  a  picture  of  i  he  im-n  who  de-pi>e  th.- 

blessings     of     the     fllllll-e    .Mid     (he     IlllSeei;     for     I  lie    sake    of 

little    Meeting    worldly    enjo.v  nieut .      The   .lews,    who    heard 

Paul  and    liarnabas.  at    . \ntioch  in   I'i-idia.  and  nmh 

cn<l  h!<i*i>l,<»i«l  (Acts  xiii.   I.",.    HI.,  were  warne.l  that  as  th.'V 
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had  shown  themselves  "unworthy  of  everlasting  life,"  the 
word  of  salvation  would  be  preached  to  them  no  longer. 
Thousands  of  men  like  these  have  done  the  same  thing,  and, 
indeed,  are  doing  it  every  day. 

Esau  in  mature  age  showed  his  indifference  to  all  consi 
derations  except  his  own  pleasure  by  marrying,  successive 
ly,  two  idolatrous  wives,  well  knowing  that  this  was  con 
trary  to  the  Divine  will,  and  to  all  the  traditions  of  his  race. 
These  women,  naturally,  brought  trouble  into  the  family, 
and  made  Kebekah  say  with  bitterness:  "/  am  iveari/  of  mi/ 
life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth.  If  Jacob  take  a  icife  sueh 
as  these  daughters  of  the  land  ichat  good  shall  wi/  life  be  to  me!'* 

But  now,  returning  to  this  matter  of  the  birthright,  ilie 
narrative  is  a  very  remarkable  one  in  its  terms.  Esau 
comes  in  from  hunting,  utterly  exhausted,  and  faint  with 
hunger.  Asking  his  brother  for  food,  the  natural  answer 
would  have  been  the  otter  of  it.  To  any  man  whatever, 
being  so  hungry,  surely  food  would  be  oll'ered;  how  much 
more  to  a  man's  own  brother,  liut  food  was  not  offered. 
On  the  contrary,  the  extraordinary  proposal  was  made  that 
The  hungry  man  should  sell  the  brother  his  birthright.  O:ie 
would  conclude  this  proposal  to  be  a  jest;  and  possibly  ii 
was  meant  as  such,  for  no  man  could  have  thought  it  pos 
sible  th.it  such  an  inheritance  could  be  offered  in  exchange 
for  a  single  meal. 

Tint.  :is  we  Avell  know,  things  spoken  in  jest  are  sometimes 
taken  in  earnest.  At  any  rate.  Esau  so  took  it;  and.  veiy 
probably  to  his  brother's  astonishment,  he  went  on  to  say, 
most  recklessly  and  foolishly:  f  am  nearly  dead:  and  ir hat- 
is  tlic  good  of  tit  IN  birthright,  dire  me  some  food  and  thou  shalt 
hare  the  birthright!  Jacob  evidently  doubted  if  he  was  In 
earnest,  and  would  have  the  bargain  confirmed  by  an  oaili, 
which  was  given.  "Then  Jacob  garc  Esau  bread  and  pottage 
of  lent  Hex;  and  lie  ate  and  drank  and  ircnt  his  way."  Signifi 
cantly  it  is  then  added:  "7V/?/x  Esau  despised  his  birthrigJit ."•* 

And  it  might  have  been  added,  thus  did  Jacob,  a  homo- 
loving,  industrious  man.  and  for  the  most  part  upright  ami 
straightforward  in  his  dealings,  fall  into  the  snare  which 
always  besets  men  of  his  temperament,  the  temptation  to 
be  covetous,  to  take  advantage  of  the  folly  of  another  mnn 
so  as  to  get  valuable  things  for  far  less  than  they  are 
worth.  Often,  indeed,  it  is  to  their  own  undoing,  for  the 
men  who  are  taken  advantage  of  generally  become  enemies, 
and  are  apt,  being  such  men  as  Esau  was,  to  take  back  \:y 
force  what  1ms  been  got  by  sharp  practice.  There  was.  in 
deed,  no  fraud  in  this  case.  It  might  be  called,  as  the  way 
of  tlie  world  is.  a  fair  bargain.  There  was  no  deception  on 
Jacob's  part,  no  ottering  of  a  thing  in  exchange  which  was 
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represented  falsely,  no  taking  advantage  <>f  another  man's 
ignorance.  For  Ksau  was  not  ignorant.  Keckless  and  fool 
ish  he  was.  to  the  last  degree,  but  he  knew  perfect  Iv  well 
what  he  was  doing. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  .Jacob  was  wrong.  And  the  wnnig 
was  this,  and  a  bitter  wrong  it  was,  in  not  having  comp-.»s- 
sion  and  kindness  towards  his  hungrx  brother.  Yet  it  i>  a 
form  of  wrong  that  is  not  uncommon  with  men  of  upright 
ness  and  integrity,  vi/,.:  a  strange  insensibility  to  want  and 
sutl'ering.  There  are  many  men  whose  word  is  their  bond, 
who  yet  never  stretched  a  hand  to  help  the  needv  in  their 
lives;  nay.  who  make  a  sort  of  principle  in, I  to  feed  ih» 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  on  the  ground  thai  sin  h  ben,- 
volence  only  tend  to  make  men  la/y  and  improx  idem. 

This,  however,  is  not   the  mind  of  the  great    Master. 

As  to  .Jacob,  this  birthright,  so  obtained,  seems  to  haxe 
done  him  little  good.  There  is  no  sign  of  its  bringing  hn:i 
honor,  respect,  or1  consideration.  His  fat  hi  -r.  with  whoiM 
Ksau  was  a  favorite,  could  not  \iexx  such  a  transaction  xxith 
favor.  Yet  his  faxor  and  respect  were  an  all-important 
matter.  And  his  brother  could  m-xer  be  to  him  again  what 
a  brother  should  be.  A  man  xx  ho  has  been  oxer  reached 
can  nexer  be  a  friend,  lie  xxill  complain,  and  talk  hardly, 
warning  others  to  In-ware.  So.  often  it  comes  to  pass,  in 
this  modern  world,  where  transactions  like  this  of  Ksau 
and  .Jacob  are  by  no  means  unkiioxx  n.  t  hat  t  he  man  xx  ho  \\.\< 
over-reached  another  has  oxer  reached  himself.  He  hecom  s 
generally  distrusted,  loses  friends,  connect  ions,  and  credit, 
and  finally  is.  in  many  ca>es,  utterly  stranded. 

.Manx-  xears  seem  to  haxe  elapsed  between  this  transa-1 
lion  and  the  m-xt.  during  which  the  course  of  the  liv.-s  of 

t  lie   I  XX  o   men    went    oil   as   before. 

I>ut  in  Isaac's  old  age  another  thing  was  done,  which  has 
nexer  been  forgotten,  and  in  xxhich  there  were  far  darker 
feat  u res  t  han  t  he  ot  her,  x  i/.. : 


The  prime  mover  in  this  disreputable  business  w:is  n<>( 
Jacob,  but  his  mother;  a  foolish  xxomaii.  xxilh  all  her  good 
Dualities.  And  the  narraiixe  is  a  terrible  warning  to  inn 
tliers  agninst  letting  their  partialities  and  favoritism*  xx  i  '» 
their1  sons  become  so  dominant  as  to  blind  them  to  coiisi 
derations  of  what  is  honorable  and  just. 

Not   mudi.  it    is  exideni.  had  come,  so  far.  of  the  acijuis 
•  ion    of    the    r.iri  hrighl.      Nor    xxas    it    likely    to    have   come, 
under   the  circiimstam  es.     r,m    m>xx.  :ui   opportunity    ar«'S.-. 
in   the  \iexv  <d'  this  short  sighted  im-ihei.  of  settling  linal'y 
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the  matter  of  her  favorite  son's  preeminence.  And  sli^ 
rout  rived  a  little  plot,  a  deceitful  artifice  of  a  kind  very 
characteristic  of  persons  who  have  an  end  to  accomplish, 
and  are  neither  scrupulous  about  the  means,  nor  consider 
ate  of  the  consequences.  Such  things  have  been  done  again 
and  again  in  various  spheres  of  life. 

.Men  have  sought  to  circumvent  their  fellows  in  the  strife 
of  politics  and  business;  women  in  the  sphere  of  social  life; 
bur  it  is  always  with  the  same  result.  The  pint  may  tem 
porarily  succeed.  If  well  contrived  and  carried  out,  it  will 
almost  certainly  succeed.  Hut  the  men  who  over-reaches 
another,  as  has  been  said,  always  over-reaches  himself.  The 
temporary  success  always  brings  about  what  followed  in 
this  case  of  Ksau,  viz.:  a  bitter  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
person  injured  of  having  been  wronged,  and  a  determina 
tion  to  be  avenged,  to  "get  even"  with  the  wrong-doer,  as 
the  modern  phrase  is. 

When  the  end  to  be  attained  seems  to  be  a  praiseworthy 
one.  as,  for  example,  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  the  attain 
ment  of  some  important  object  for  one's  country,  or  the 
prevention  of  some  great  evil,  a  statesman  may  be  tempted, 
,Mid  often  has  been,  to  attain  it  by  low  and  unworthy  mean1-, 
by  deceit,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or  other  impro 
per  influences.  l>ut  the  result  is  always  the  same.  The  !•••- 
<iuired  majority  does  not  remain  faithful.  The  measure  is 
found  unworkable.  The  opposition  gathers  strength,  and  it 
is  repealed,  after  years  of  heart-burning  and  disquiet. 

So  this  plot  of  Kebekah  only  brought  disaster  and  confu 
sion  io  herself,  and  trouble  to  her  family. 

The  deceit  she  proposed  should  have  been  rejected  !>v 
•Tacob  at  once.  Hut  again  we  have  the  picture  of  a  man, 
generally  good,  falling  into  a  "luHTible  pit."  and  getting  hN 
feel  entangled  "in  wiri/  rfr///." 

His  consent  was  somewhat  reluctant.  He  saw  the  danger 
and  warned  his  mother  of  it.  l>ut  evil,  once  admitted.  i:i- 
lafuates  and  blinds.  Her  love  and  partiality  for  him  rises 
10  a  passionate  defiance  of  results.  "If  there  is  a  curs', 
instead  of  a  blessing,  on  me  l>c  lite  eiirse,  ))i>/  son  /" 

For  love,  how  many  have  broken  the  laws  of  Hod  ami 
man.  and  have  brought  darkness  and  curses  up:»n  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  loved  ones.  A  strange  chanter  :n 
human  history  is  this  of  the  follies  and  sins  of  affection;  the 
turning  of  the  choicest  treasure*  of  the  human  heart — love-- 
into  the  means  of  the  most  dismal  downfall  of  which  hu 
man  nature  is  capable. 

Lot   us  notice  the  rapid  development  of  the  evil. 

There  is  tirst  the  consent  of  Jacob  to  a  fraud. 

Then  the  repeated  lie.  In  verse  10.  "/  <u>t  K*au.  tJiif  firxf- 
loni .'"  Then. 


lu  verse  24.  —  "7V/r  Lunl  t  n<ih!<il  ///«."     Horrible  profanity! 

Then. 

In  verse  L'4.  —  The  solemn  assertion  when  challenged.  ••/ 
«.'///  indeed  /////  *<>n  Kuan!" 

li  is  a  sad  and  sickening  picture.  indeed!  a  terrible  ex 
ample  of  evil  coining  into  ;i  man's  soul  like  a  llood.  and 
bearing  rapidly  away  all  resiraint  of  honor,  coiisrien»  ••. 
and  ;  h«'  fear  of  <  lod. 

And  now  follows  ihe  hcstowniciil  of  the  solemn  Messing 
of  i  he  aj^ed  father,  whirh.  Id  ii  In-  noied.  is  pureh  a  idn 
j»oral  one.  "f/o</  '/"'  Hni  "/  tin  '/'  "'  "/  //«'/'«//.  ///*  /<////'.w  nl 
tin  mrth,  un<l  />/r/////  of  mm  <iml  //•///<•.  /,•  /  IH»I>II  ,v»  /T»  thu\ 
lit  /'//v/  in'rr  (hi/  In  <  tlii  <  n.  ('ui'siil  In  <ii  it/  nH'  tlint  nti'wth 
lint  .  u  ml  ///r.v.sTf/  In  ii'ii'ii  nin  Hint  />/•  .vx*  ///  tliit." 

\\t-allh.  honor,  powrr.  iln-  liirt-c  things  tin-  hunnin  li«-ari 
a  I  \\  a  \  s  era  NTS  for.  <-\  <-r\  \\  In  T<-.  al  all  liinc>.  amongst  all 
pcoph-s.  in  all  circiimsi  aiircs  ;  ilicsc  ar«-  \\liat  ha\»-  nn\\  Ix-rii 
rominallv  ln-sloucd  upon  -lacol..  His  ni<»ih«-r  and  In-  slimil-l 
sni-i-1  \  hi-  sal  islicd. 

I'.ut  iio\\~.  as  ii  is  al\\;i\s.  ihi-\  experience  MM-  de.ejful 
nes<  of  the  hires  and  promises  held  mil  1>\  ihe  -jreai  I  )e 
eeivep.  Thex"  ha\"e  uoi  \\hai  ihe\  schemed  ft*:,  apparently, 

I  '•Ml     have    |  hev  ? 

The\-  ha\e  no  more  ^<\\  \\  Mian  our  cdiinmn  moih'-r.  l!\e. 
oliiained  \\hal  I  he  ^reai  |)ecei\er  |»romised  hej-  al  iln-  !>•-• 


There  is  no  evidence  that  .lacol.  ever  nl.iaiii'd  ilie  pi" 
eminence  over  liis  In-oilier,  or  lln-  doiiltle  slrin-  of  iln-  family 
propepj  v.  (ti  ihe  headship  of  ihe  house.  On  I  he  ciiiiirai-\, 
ihe  mother  and  I'm-  sun  ininiediatelv  reali/el  ihe  rouse- 
(jiiences  of  \\hai  ihe\  had  done  in  I  he  ouihreak  of  \\raili  ,-n 
ihe  part  of  |-!san.  and  his  expressed  deiermiiiat  ion  io  slay 
the  In-oilier  \\lio  had  so  prie\  niisl  \  uron^eil  him.  In  that 
case,  whal  \\oiild  lie.  -(tine  i»f  the  Messing! 

Kor  the  cheat  was  discovered  imim-dia  le|  \  ;  ii  i-ould  not 
Inn  l»e  discovered.  Then  mines  ihe  liiiier  oiihrv  nf  INaii, 
\\\m  heard  thai  ihe  Idessiii^  c,,uld  m»i  he  i-eralh-d;  iln-  rry 
of  an  inijuilsive  and  pa^^ioiialc-  man.  \\hi>  ha^  harlerj'd 
j:wav  in  folly  one  ^reai  part  of  his  inln-ri  '  ance.  ami  reali/.eK 
all  the  more  ihe  leriihh-  j»osiiion  In-  \\onld  I"-  in  if  he  |.»s! 
the  remainder.  Such  ;i  <rv  rmild  ii"t  l.ut  he  heard.  The 
father  pronounces  also  a  Messing  mi  him:  ;i  prophrtii1  Mess- 
ini;.  far  reaching,  and  looking  on  n.  his  po«.i»-rii  y. 

lie  also  should  have  temporal  pi  o^perii  \  ;  hut  his  lot 
should  IM-  as  dill'ereiii  fr,.m  his  l.miln-r's  as  their  characters 
\\ere  di\ei-se.  "Hi/  I  Ii  i/  >•//•»»/•»/  xhult  Hum  Hi',  iiml  tliott  shnit 
H-rn-  tin/  Inntln  r.  \>nl  it  >•//•///  »-omr  tn  /»*/.vv  n  IK  n  limn  xhnl! 
hilf  tin  ilniiiiitioii  Hull  thnu  shnlt  hr«ik  //  /'.v  i/-»/,v  fmni  nff  tin/ 

IK  c/,'." 
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The  first  and  the  last  of  this  prophecy  were  certainly  ful- 
lilled  in  the  lifetime  of  the  brothers.  There  is  no  rerord, 
however,  of  Esau's  life  being  subject,  personally,  to  his 
brother,  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  this  wicked  and  foolish  plot  was 
never  accomplished.  The  subjection,  however,  came  in 
course  of  time  and  the  developments  of  history. 

As  a  prophecy,  reaching  into  far  distant  ages,  it  was  in 
substance  fulfilled  in  their  descendants. 

The  consequences  that  followed  the  shameful  fraud  of 
which  the  mother  and  son  had  been  guilty  must  be  consi 
dered  in  another  chapter.  Meanwhile  the  lessons  it  conveys 
lie  on  the  very  surface,  viz.:  to  mothers,  to  beware  how  they 
allow  partiality  to  a  son  or  daughter  to  rise  to  a  passion 
and  lead  to  deeds  of  injustice  and  folly;  and  to  men  living 
in  the  world  to  beware  of  listening,  even  for  a  moment.  10 
dishonorable  proposals,  lest  the  listening  should  open  the 
door  for  evil  to  cuter  in  like  n  tlood,  sweeping  away  trnrh 
and  honor,  and  causing  them  to  do  that  which  will  be  r  •- 
rnembeied  against  them  after  a  whole  lifetime  of  good 
actions  is  forgotten. 


It  has  s*  emed  strange  that  after  such  a  disreputaM  * 
course  of  conduct  as  Jacob  \\as  guilty  of  in  connection  with 
his  father's  blessing,  there  should  ha\e  been  manifested  'n 
him  such  a  wonderful  vision  as  that  of  tin-  angels'  ladder, 
and  sneh  wonderful  promises  of  blessing  from  the  Supreme 

(iO(l.        \\  e     Would     rather     have    expected     sullie    outburst       if 

wrath  on  the  part^of  the  Almighty  Jnd^e.  some  .uttiiiLr  >;V 
of  Jacob  altogether  from  the  hivim-  fa1,  or.  Hut  the  u  a  •.  s 
of  (iod  are  not  always  our  ways.  I  b- speaks,  at  t  ime>.  truly. 
by  prophets  and  messengers,  but  at  other  times.  \ei  no  le-s 
forcibly,  by  the  course  of  events. 

Let   us  mark  the  sequel  of  events  iii  this  case. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  mother,  i  he  prime  mo\er  in  th.- 
wrong. 

Keheknh  had  onlv  two  sons.  llv  \\hat  she  had  done  x|c» 
had  utterly  estranged  Fsau.  \vlio  was  no  longer  to  her  a-  ;i 
son.  How  could  he  be'.'  And.  now  that  Fsau  had  thr-at 
"lied  to  take  Jacob's  life,  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  her  favo,-- 
ite  son  to  remain.  She  called  him.  and  advised  him  to  tlv. 
I  Jut  the  fond  mother  hoped  it  was  onlv  for  a  short  time. 
l'Tfirnf  f<»'  <i  ft' ii'  <lni/x  ir  illi  in  i/  hrntlnr  /.nlmn.  in  l/iirnn.  until 
iJii/  />ro///rr'\  fun/  I  in  u  dinn/.  mnl  In  fun/it  irhut  thnu  hunt  <l<>i  ,• 
io  Jihn.  7'hcn  ii'ill  I  si  ml  <i>ul  ;«/c//  tint-  flnnn."  Then  th-» 
heart  of  the  mother  breaks  out  in  the  exclamation,  "ll'/Vy 

•>//OM/</  /  In  i/t  j>i'i i'i  <l  illxn  nf  uni/  Im/l'  ill  nil'  iltli/.'"  A  forebod 
ing  of  what  was  coming,  of  the  perpetual  separation  whi  !i 
she  di-ea<led.  lui'ks  in  this  jiaihetic  exclamation.  She  \\as  a 
woman  of  tender  alVection:  loving  h»-r  hu-baml.  loving  her 
home,  loving  both  her  children;  one  of  them,  indeed,  n  »t 
wiselv.  but  too  well.  And  she  foiidlv  hoped  tin-  brothers 
wouhl  becoiiK-  reconciled  and  ih"  family  be  reunited  iiifain. 
lint  there  is  no  record  of  Kebekah  ever  sein^r  her  son  Ja«  ob 
Jifrain.  and  the  course  of  the  narrative  would  indicate  th.if 
There  had  conn-  about  a  permanent  alienation  between  her 
self  and  Fsau. 

So  speedilv  did  retribution  overtake  her  for  tin-  deceit 
£>he  had  instigated,  a  retribution  which  had  exaclh  coi-r"^- 
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ponded  to  her  offence.  Her  love  to  Jacob  led  her  to  commit 
the  wrong.  Retribution  overtook  her  in  the  shape  of  per 
petual  separation  from  him  who  had  always  lived  at  home, 
but  was  now  compelled  1o  ti v  for  his  life  to  a  distant  conn- 
try.  from  whence  he  was  never  to  return  in  her  lifetime. 

'.Jacob  himself,  the  home-loving  man,  was  practically  ban 
ished  from  home,  compelled  to  go  out  as  a  fugitive  and  ;;. 
wanderer,  to  undertake  a  long  and  dangerous  journey;  all 
which  came  home  to  him  with  bitterness  as  a  consequence 
of  the  prievous  sin  he  had  committed  against  (lod,  and  the 
wrong  he  had  done  to  his  brother.  The  time  of  his  setting 
out  was  referred  to  by  himself  afterwards  as  a  "</(///  of  <H*- 
/rr.v.sv'  And,  evidently,  it  was  a  time  of  humiliation  and 
prayer.  In  chapter  xxxv,  verse  •">.  he  speaks  of  (rod  having 
aiiKireml  him  in  this  bitter  day.  The  passage,  like  so  many 
brief  and  incidental  passages  of  Scripture,  furnishes  a  key 
to  what  follows.  For  it  is  incredible,  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  Divine  procedure  that  such  blessyigs  and  promises 
could  have  been  given  to  a  man  of  mere  craft  and  covetous- 
ness,  going  away  in  hardness  of  soul,  callous  and  indifferent 
to  what  he  had  done.  There  was  everything  in  the  circum 
stances  to  bring  about  an  entirely  opposite  state  of  feeling, 
lie  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  he  had  endangered  his  life,  he 
must  leave  the  home  where  his  whole  life  had  been  spent. 
And  he  went  out.  a  solitary  man.  Xo  escort  accompanies 
him.  no  train  of  camels  as  when  Abraham  sent  to  seek  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  no  attendants,  no  presents  for  his  friends, 
nothing  has  he  but  a  stall'  and  a  wallet,  and  he  carries  his 
life  iu  his  hand  at  every  stop  of  the  way.  for  he  must  have 
i;ad  money  enough  with  him  to  carry  him  to  the  (Mid  of  his 
.loiirney.  and  so  have  been  worth  plundering. 

All  this  was  calculated  to  bring  about  a  revulsion  of  feel 
ing  like  that  which  swept  over  King  David's  soul  when  his 
horrible  siu  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  prophet.  So  as 
lie  sets  out.  and  loses  sight  behind  the  hills  of  the  encamp 
ment  of  his  father  and  the  tent  of  his  mother,  pursuing  hi* 
way  northward  in  poverty  ami  solitude,  what  could  come 
ever  him  but  distress  and  anguish  of  spirit,  remorse  and 
bitterness  of  soul,  leading  to  earnest  cries  for  Divine  mercy 
{.ml  protection. 

This  was  the  "iluii  of  J/.v/rrxx"  that  he  remembered  so  well 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  the  answer  to  his  cry  came, 
as  it  is  sure  to  come  to  them  who  "'call  upon  Coil  in  the  dfin 
of  trouble.'' 

About  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  his  journey  he  arrives 
at  the  place  where  Abram.  his  grandfather,  many  years  be 
fore,  had  built  an  altar.  There,  on  the  solitary  hillside,  for 
he  dare  not  go  into  the  neighboring  town,  he  arranges  to 
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pass  tin-  ni^ht  in  tin-  open  air;  not  a  very  safe  procetHlinjj, 
tor  there  were  wild  beasts  about  thai  region,  reaming  up 
through  the  hills  from  their  haunts  in  the  vallex  of  Jordan, 
it  was.  and  is,  a  rocky  region,  ('hoosin^  some  quiet  inm,; 
where  he  would  In-  l«-ast  likeh  io  In-  disturbed,  he  arranp  s 
the  stones  of  the  place  for  his  pillows  and  la.\s  do\\  n  to 
sleep,  weary  with  his  journe\.  l»ui  much  more  heart  sick  at 
the  miser-able  folly  he  had  been  miilly  nf  and  ilie  dangers  ol 
the  way  he  was  travelling. 

Hut   lit-  slej»t. 

Then,  in  a  wonderful  dream,  came  Hod's  ans\\er  i«.  hi> 
(TV  of  distress,  an  answer  thai  wonderfully  lilted  his  cir 
cnmslames.  lie  dreamed  and  saw  a  stairway.  leaching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  I  he  messengers  of  <iod  ascending 
and  descending  on  it!  Ah!  a  uav  from  earlli  to  heaven 
i  veil  for  such  a  one  as  he!  And  (iod's  nie>s»-n^ers.  mini  — 
terin^  spirits,  execiilinu  His  will  on  I  he  earih.  ^'iiardin^. 
j.ruidin^.  j>reser\in^,  I  hem  ihat  trusied  Him.  And  had  no' 
an  an^el  accompanied  him,  all  unseen,  thus  far!  The  an 
j_'els  were  ascending.  —  \\ere  iliey  ci»n\e\in^  holm-  ihe  snu'.s 
of  the  faithful  departed,  as  was  revealed  Ion;:  afterwards, 
the  angels  carrying  La/ai'iis  to  Abraham's  bo.-om!  And 
were  not  some  descending. — bearing  l>i\ine  messages  and 
commands,-  a  wonderful  \ision  indeed!  And  surely  ih«- 
1-eart  of  the  lonely  wanderer  iniisi  ha\e  bc»-n  stirred  l<»  cry 
out,  "Oh.  that  one  of  these  mijjhl  attend  mi  m«-  «\\  m\  j«»ur- 
ney!"  Hut  much  more  ihan  ihis.  liaising  his  eyes  upward. 
lie  was  made  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Almighty  «i<i«l 
Himself,  not  sitting  on  a  throne,  but  ntaiulin<i, —  standing  ;n 
the  attitude  of  one  who  was  readx  in  help. 

And  the  woi-ds  then  spoken,  brief  as  they  are.  have  be«-:i 
instinct  with  power,  i<»  all  generations  since,  and  are  as 
trulv  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  nun  in  this  our 
own  busv  da\  and  a^e.  as  ihe\  \\ei-e  to  the  loiiel\  and  dis 
spirited  wanderer  on  the  hills  of  the  land  of  ('anaan. 

The  lirst  Nvoi-ds  \\ei-e  a  contirmat ion  to  Jacob  of  the  ori 
ginal  promise  sjioken  to  his  ^randf'al  IHT  Abraham,  and 
lepeated  to  his  father  Isaac,  of  an  inheritance  in  the  land 
whereon  he  slept,  and  that  his  descendants  xltnnhl  N/J/T /»/ 
<,1n-<xi(l  In  tin  in-st.  tin  mst.  tin  tmrtli  <nnl  tin  smith,  b.-coinin^ 
a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  This  proinis.-  if 
spreading  abroad  is  an  enlargement  of  aii.Mhiii^  pie\iotis!y 
spoken,  and  its  full  meaning  was  onl\  i-eali/ed  spiritually 
when  the  true  Israel,  the  faithful  souls  \\lio  accepted  an  I 
followed  the  Divine  son  of  Jacob  in  after  ap-s.  were  «;iv  -n 
the  ;;reat  comni issi«m.  and  fulfilled  it.  of  L'«tin^  into  all  na 
lions,  and  spreading  abroad  over  the  uhole  earth  the  ^ood 
tidings  by  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth  \\ere  to  V> 
blessed. 
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Hut  now,  being  thus  assured  of  his  inheritance  in  the 
,t iirf.sl.ru  1  blessing,  lurther  words  were  spoken  to  him  sp»j- 
nailv  applicable  to  his  own  circumstances  and  ttie  pressing' 
lieeu  ol  llie  hour. 

Jie  was  aione,  and  without  attendants  and  protectors. 

How  perfectly  suitable  to  his  circumstances  was  the  as 
surance  from  the  All-Powerful  {Supreme,  "UEIIULD,  1  AM 
WITH  THEE!"  "1  am  with  thee;"  surely  that  counts  more 
than  any  number  of  an  escort!  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  aaauist  //*/"  Frederick  the  Great,  in  a  difficult  position, 
calling  a  council  of  war,  found  his  generals  very  despond 
ent  on  counting  up  their  small  numbers  as  compared  with 
the  host  of  the  enemy.  The  king,  drawing  himself  to  his 
lull  height,  looked  round  the  council  table,  and  exclaimed, 
"And  how  many  do  you  count  ME  I'7  Just  so.  The  Duke 
ol  Wellington  once  said  that  he  considered  the  presence  of 
.Napoleon  with  his  army  as  good  as  forty  thousand  addi 
tional  men.  >So  it  was  once  well  said  that  one  man  with 
<  lod  on  his  side  was  in  the  majority,  no  matter  how  many 
might  be  against  him. 

But  the  Divine  word  went  further.  The  young  man  was 
going  to  strange  places,  to  unknown  regions;  he  might 
easily  lose  his  way,  be  captured  by  a  hostile  tribe,  sold  for 
a  slave,  as  his  own  sou  was  in  after  years,  or  perish  with 
hunger  or  thirst  before  arriving  at  the  end  of  so  long  a 
journey.  Again  we  must  notice  the  perfect  fitness  of  the 
l>i vine  promise,  "ami  1  icill  keep  tJicc  in  all  places  ichither 
thon  aoent"  The  Divine  presence  would  be  the  presence  of 
a  a  nurd.  This  is  the  true  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
Xo  armed  host  could  make  his  journey  more  safe. 

Bui  further  still.  The  young  man  purposed  to  return. 
His  visit  was  intended  10  be  short.  Yet  it  could  not  but 
be  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  would  ever  return  or  not. 
Tin-  Almighty  Protector  then  adds  the  promise,  "/  will 
hr'uiii  thee  aaaln  to  tins  land,  and  I  will  not  leave  iliec  until 
/  have  done  Unit  irliieJi  T  linre  spoken  to  thee  of." 

All  these  are  wonderful  words.  Considering  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  the  person,  and  all  that  was  involved 
in  them.  1hey  are  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  Divine 
goodness  and  wisdom. 

And  the  power  of  those  words  has  never  been  lost.  They 
speak  as  truly,  and  with  as  much  appositeness  and  force, 
to  the  young  men  of  these  times  ns  they  did  to  Jacob.  This 
i^;  an  age  of  disperson.  Men  are  obeying,  as  they  never 
did  before,  the  Divine  command  to  replenish  the  earth,  and 
t<»  subdue  it.  Young  men.  in  multitudes,  have  left  the  pa 
ternal  roof,  to  travel  far  abroad,  to  the  verv  ends  of  the 
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earth,  to  strange  aiid  unknown  countries,  often  encounter- 
ing  danger  of  precisely  tin-  same  kind  as  that  which  sur 
rounded  Jacob.  And  it  has  already  been  told,  in  these 
pages,  bow  to  one  surh,  with  a  long  travel  before  him  by 
laud  and  sea  to  utterly  unknown  regions,  when  consider 
ing  in  despondency  tin-  prospect  before  him,  these  words 
came  as  an  inspiration  :  "Ami  In  hold  1  am  with  //<«.  uml  1 
icill  /i'u'/>  thcc  in  (ill  ///'/cr.v  irltitlnr  thoii  ijoist,  nml  trill  hrin<i 
//itv  ui/tiin  to  //M'.V  luml,  for  1  fill  not  k<in  ///<»,  until  I  haic 
don'  tltnl  n'hich  1  hurt  sftolcin  to  the  <>f." 

Well     might     Jacob,     when     awakened      out      of     sleep,      be 

struck  with  awe  and  solemnity,  and  a  strange  sense  of  the 
presence  and   power  of  Almightx    <iod.      ">'///•<///."   In-  said. 

"Tin:  L»>ui>  /.v  ///  ////.v  /il<t<-<  .'      This  i\  n»n<   nth*  r  limn  tin    lnm*> 

of   (io<l.  iiii'i   Hi  is   is  ///r  <i'ilf  of   HI  a  rin!" 

And    rising    in    ihe    nioi-ning   e;u-|\.    lie    ('•onseri-ah-(i    ilu- 

]»lace,  setting    uji   the  stones  on    which   lie  hiv   for  a   pillar. 

jMiuring  oil  U]»on   it,  and   giving  it   ;i    ne\\    IIJIIIH-.    I'. 

tin    7/oj/xc  of  (lotl,  a   name  ii    has  borne  e\ci'  since 

which   it    is  known  to  I  his  dav. 

And   now  occurs  a    pa>sag»-   \\liich  skeptics  and 

of  sacred  things  make  mock  of  e\en  io  ihis  dav. 

Senis.    say    they,    a    miserable    mercenary    bargain    between 

this  man  and  his  <'r»-alor:  so  nnn-li  s»-r\  ic»-  nn  tin-  OIM-  hand. 

so  much  protection  <m   i  he  other. 

I'.IM    this  is  not    tin-  line  idea  of  ihe  passage,  and  it   do«-< 

Hot   represent   the  thought  of  the  man.      The  n-\N«'d  \<T>ion 

ol  the  Scriptures  gives,  in  th<-  margin,  what   i^  doubtless  tin- 

true   intent    of  the  man's   h«-art.        lie   \\as  tilh-d   \\ith      ill-- 
thought    of   i  lie   I)i\im-  protection    and    blessing   which   had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him.  conveving.  as  these  did.  the  a^^iir 
aiict-  of  I>i\'ine  forgi  \  fiic<s  for  iln-  wrong  he  had  don 
soul  was  lifted   up  into  a   far     higher     plane     of     spi 
ihoughl    than  he  had  ever  known   before.  ;md  jt    was 
filled   with   such    thoughts   that    lie  utter. -d  a    \ow  of  coiise 
rration ;    not    coldl\~    makitig    a    bargain,    but    in    solemnity, 
awe   and    t  liankfuliies<.   reciting,    to   stir   up    his   spirit,   the 
wonderful    things   Cod    had    promised    to   do.      "If.    then,    it 
lie  so.  what   a   solemn  obligation  rests  on   me  to  consecrate 
niv    whole    life    to    mv    Preserver,    my    I'.'-nefactor.    my    all 
powerful    Ib-avenlv  l-'riend.   whose  messi-ii'j('rs   1   ha\e  seen 
going  up  io  heaven  and  returning  from  if.      And  so  it  shall 
be.      Tin-    I.nrtl   si, , ill   !•<•   wn   C'»l.   in    deed    and    in    trulh:   in 

lolcen    whereof    T    Sel     Up    ////.v    sfntl>     //v     // /v     lhm\'t'.    <11\<1    of   fill 

TJ<  si, nil  tiiri-  nir  J  irilJ  stin'Jit  rnitl'f  fin  t>  nil,  to  Him."  Tlii«< 
was  the  portion  already,  at  this  early  period,  designated  :i« 
that  which  should  be  set  apari  as  appertaining  t«»  Hod. 
And  this  Jacob  solemulv  vow<  to  fulfil. 
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The  whole  tone  of  the  passage  forbids  the  idea  of  a  spirit 
of  cold,  mercenary  bargaining.  It  breathes  the  same  spirit 
of  solemnity,  thankfulness  and  humility  afterwards  ex 
pressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  descendants  when  he 
sang:  "\\hat  shall  1  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits 
toward  inc.'  1  irill  (alee  the  cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  (lie  Lord." 

And  in  this  spirit  the  lonely  traveller  resumes  his  jour 
ney,  a  journey  of  some  hundreds  of  miles,  crosses  the  -Jor 
dan  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  at  the  place  where  he  recross- 
ed  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  man,  some  twenty  years  after 
wards,  and  pursuing  his  way,  day  by  day,  for  nearly  a 
month,  arrived  at  length  in  Haran,  the  home  of  his  ances 
tors. 

^o  far.  then,  the  Divine  word  had  been  fulfilled. 

JACOB'S  LIFE  AT  HAKAX. 

What  reception  he  would  meet  with  on  arriving  at   the 
settlement  of  his  uncle  Laban  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
anxiety  as  he  approached  it.     He  came  as  a  wanderer  and 
a  fugitive,   in  absolute  poverty,  and  might  be,  for  aught 
his  relatives  knew,  no  desirable  addition  to  their  house 
hold.     A   wonderful   contrast   was   this   to  the  arrival,    in 
great  state  of  camels,  servants  and  presents,  of  the  steward 
of  his  grandfather  some  fifty  years  or  more  before.     P»ut: 
the  story  of  his  reception  is  almost  as  beautiul  as  that  <>f 
the  steward  when  he  halted  at  the  well  and  met  Kebekah. 
Jacob  came  near  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Laban,  and  encountered  a  company  of  men  gather 
ed    about    a    great    well,   watering    sheep.     "J/"//    brethren." 
said  he,   trJience  be  yc?"     They   replied   in  a  friendly   lone, 
"Of  Haran  are  ire?"  He  was,  then,  in  the  neighborhood  he 
was  seeking.     "/)o  non  kuoir"  he  continued,  "Laban,  tin  son 
of  Nnlwr?"     They  replied,   somewhat  cautiously,  "Yes.   ire 
knoir  lu'ni."     "Is  he  iccll,"  continued  Jacob,  or  as  it  is  in  the 
beautiful     idiom     of    the     Hebrew,  k'/.s'  it  peace  tritJi  hint.'" 
"He   IN   ircll"   they   replied,   and    becoming   more   friendly, 
they  went  on   to  say,   '"Behold.  his  danahtcr  Rachel  cotnetJt 
trilli    the  sheep." 

While  he  was  speaking.  Rachel  came  up,  leading  the 
flock  of  which  she  had  charge.  And  now  there  is  a  scene 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  fifty  years  before,  with 
this  difference,  that  then  it  was  the  woman  of  the  house 
that  watered  the  camels  of  the  stranger — now  the  stranger 
waters  the  flock  of  the  woman  of  the  house.  The  manner 
of  the  narrative  reveals  the  depth  of  emotion  that  stirred 


the  soul  ol  Jacob  at  this  moment.  ILs  long  ami  dangerous 
journey  by  night  ami  da}  amongst  strangers  and  possible 
enemies  was  o\  IT.  Once  more  tins  lnuu«- lu\  in^  man.  this 
man  80  devoted  to  his  mother  thai  In:  commit  ted  tin-  great 
sin  ol'  his  lile  to  please  her,  I'ound  himsell  among  in>  mo 
tiler's  kindred,  ami  speaking  to  the  daughier  <»i  i.ai.an. 
Irs  mother's  brother.  Tin-  stor\  ol  this  J<MIIH«-N  mu>i  on 
ginally  ha\e  been  told  by  .Jacob  himself,  and  \s  e  imu  mark 
how  he  einphasi/.es  the  word  -mother'  in  it:  "It  .am.-  in 
pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel,  the  daughlei1  of  Laban  /<iv 
mother's  brnltni\  and  I  he  sheep  of  Laban  /</>•  ninth' r'.^  nrnlh<i\ 
thai  h<-  wen!  nea;-,  ami  \\  .\  red  tin-  llm-k  ol'  Lai. an  hi* 
tnolhcr'x  brottur."  The  i  hrn-lold  rejit-inion  in  \\i<-  >aim- 
sentvnci'  marks  iln-  infcnsiiv  of  hi.s  emotion  in  lindiiig  him 
8<df  once  niHi'o  amon^^i  mi-til  I  M-TS  of  hi<  o\\n  famil\.  a  jo\ 
\\lii<-]i  many  a  man  in  these  <!;i\s  of  <li:i'i]-inn  ha-  t«-|;  on 
Jinding.  often  niiexpet  tcil  |  \ .  perxMis  of  his  own  liousi-  in 
remnle  pan  s  of  t  lie  Wol'ld. 

J  a  col  i  sainted  Rachel  with  the  a  'Vert  hm  of  ;i  i-e!a  t  i  \'e,  ;n:  1 
then,  utterly  overcome  by  his  emotion,  he  bnr>t  oin  in  a 
pas-ion  of  weeping.  This  little  truii  reveals  a  side  of 
Jacob's  character  that  N  ronsiant  1  v  ov  ••rhmked.  In  the 
mnn  of  keen,  pi-actiral  business  insight.  al»\avs  alive  to 
his  own  interest,  and  more  i  han  once  falling  into  the  tempt 
ation  which  alwavs  besets  sm-li  men.  to  over  reai-li  and  d-- 
fraud,  the  world  has  foi'gntteti  the  man  of  keen  se-isibilii  v . 
of  sn'onir  alVection  for  home  and  kindred,  and  of  a  high 
order  of  emotion  Avhi'di  none  but  men  of  noble  nat''fe<  are 
capable  of. 

Tiie  v  on  n  g  si  '-a  n  ver  \\  ,.s  \v  el  1  re.-i-i  \  ed  bv   his  \\\(  ,•!,.    R-..-|ie| 
liad  run   in   with    the  tidings  of  her  cousin's  arrival  : 
//   cnini'   ft>   //f/.v.v.    u'tnii    J.nlxni    h><tr<f   (l/>    tiiliii't*   <if  -f>rmb   hi\- 
x/.v/rr'.v  .*tnn.   tfnit   hr   1'iin    l»  j»<  i  I   him.  ami  rniln'uri  t{  him.  nml 
7:/.v\f//   //////.  mi'!  l>r<>u<ihl  h'»n   In  //»'v  /M/J/VI-.      Then   Ja»-ob   to'il 
T.aban   all    the  news  of   tin-   farolV   family  of   K: 
mother    Rebekah.    on     \\liirh    e\rlainie<l     to    him.    ">'i/ /••/!/ 
tJinn  art  mil  fouir  <n\<l  uni  fli'sli .'" 

The   storv  of   Ja<'ob's    fnrtinies    in    the    t  wenlv   ye>irs     he 
remained   with   Laban.  and   of  his  wives  ami   their  children 
KoiimlR  strangely  in  onr  ears  in  ih-setinieH.    And  nppnrenlly 
there  is  not  much  in  it  out  of  which  instruction  can  be  -jath 
prod.      Tint  let  im  remember  that  tlie^e  wot-(ls  were  written 
thousands;  of  years   ago   for   tlie   in<trnction   of  mnlt it \\t]*>* 
of  poople.   in   divers   ages   of   time,    in    different    decree* 
r-ivili/jjtion.     of  di'Ten-nt     conntries.     manners  nnd    n«Mir<'». 
and   tlmt    what    app«'Mrs   to   11*   commonpla.-e  mav   h:n 
poared   to  others  in'erestintr  in   fi   high  decree; 
is    ooarse    and    aim  .st    indecent,     to    men    and    women    of 
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former  ages,  and  even  to  those  of  dill'erent  countries  even 
in  our  own — is  natural  and  proper.  Especially  let  us  re 
member  that  the  twelve  sous  of  Jacob  became  the  heads 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  to  all  the  members 
of  these  tribes,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  head 
of  their  own  tribe  received  his  name  would  be  a  matter  not 
only  of  great,  but  of  abiding  interest.  For  names  were  al 
ways  significant,  either  of  personal  qualities  or  of  the  cir 
cumstances  of  birth.  The  birth  of  a  child  being  in  cir 
cumstances  of  rejoicing  he  was  called  Judah,  or  Praise  ; 
when  in  gloom  and  darkness,  he  was  called,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  despair,  I-cha-bod,  "The  glory  has  departed.'' 
The  Divine  Being  Himself  is  referred  to  again  and  again 
in  ihc  form  of  a  Xame.  "77/r  name  of  the  ( !od  of  Jacob  de 
fend  thee." 

But  it  is  evident  that  Jacob  early  displayed  what  would 
b<-  called  a  capacity  for  business,  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years,  the  whole  management  of  the  a  Hairs  of 
Laban  was  committed  to  him.  and  to  Laban's  great  ad 
vantage.  Jacob  did  what  many  a  capable  manager  has 
done  in  these  times,  lie  enriched  his  employer.  Jacob,  af 
ter  a  lime,  could  say  most  truly:  "'Thou  knowest  howT  I 
have  served  thee.  and  how  lliy  cattle  was  with  me.  For  it 
was  little  which  ihou  hadst  before  1  came,  and  it  is  now 
increased  to  a  multitude.  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee 
sin-  o  my  coming.  And  now."  lie  adds  very  naturally,  for 
he  had  married  and  had  many  children,  "when  shall  I  pro 
vide  fin1  mine  own  house  also?" 

Most  reasonably  said.  And  Ihe  answer  practically  was 
to  give  him  what  would  be  called  in  these  times  a  share  in 
the  business.  Jacob  thereupon  made  an  arrangement 
whereby  his  knowledge  of  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  could  bo  used  hereafter  to  his  own  advantage, 
as  hitherto  all  his  knowledge,  industry  and  experience 
had  been  employed  to  the  advantage  of  Laban.  The  re 
sult  was  that  as  the  years  went  by  lie  increased  c.rcccclhinli/, 
and  hart  mncl\  cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men-servants, 
and  can) els  and  asses. 

A  wonderful  change,  indeed,  from  the  dav  when  be  bad 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  nothing  but  a  wallet  and  a  staff, 
anil  made  bis  way  to  bis  kindred  in  Haran.  a  friendless 
and  homeless  fugitive. 
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JA<  <n;'s  liKiTKN  A\I>  Ni»;nr  m    \\  i;i;s  i  LIV,. 
(ii;.\i:sis  \xxi  ANU  xxxn. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  .iacoh  has  aroused  i  he 
jealousy  of  the  sons  of  Laiiaii.  and  \\n-\  miilter  amongst 
themselves,  and  talk  to  their  father,  as  the  manner  of 
jealous  men  is.  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting.  "./»/<V/," 
said  they,  "Initli  tnk*  n  <//'<///  nil  thnt  <o/v  nur  1'it/nr'x."  This 
was  ceriainly  not  true.  Km  ihe^  added  \\hat  had  some 
seinldanee  of  I  mill  in  il.  "O/  thnt  n/iirh  /r//\  our  fnltu  r's 
Inith  In'  i/olhn  ul!  this  ijlorij."  Thus,  often  enough.  ha\e  in 
competent  and  la/.y  sons  of  a  modern  famih  ie..-i\ed  \\ith 
jealousy  and  dislike  the  progress  of  an  aide  and  compe 
tent  nephew  or  poor  relation,  and  ha\e  made  his  position 
so  uncoinfori  aide  that  h«-  has  lieeii  compelled  to  leave. 
And  this  -lacol*  now  determined  to  do.  After  conferring 
with  his  wives,  who  thoroughly  agreed  \\ith  him.  sa\ini:. 
"/tf  there  left  to  //x  '/////  jiortion  in  our  fullut''x  lion\i  .'  l/«  r 
not  counted  of  him  *//•</////<•/•*/  II nth  In  not  \ol<l  ;/v.  <t/nl  <l< 
I'oni'iil  ulxo  on/'  IIKIIK  ii .'"  ia  note\\oit!i\  phrasei.  .!a<oli  made 
preparations  t<»  lea\e  the  land  of  llaran  and  to  lake  hi^ 
journey  to  Isaac  in  the  land  of  I'anaan. 

Hut.  foreseeing  o])|)osi  t  ion  on  Lahan's  part,  he  siole 
iiway.  unaxsares.  \\ith  all  his  cattle,  his  camels,  his  sheep, 
and  his  wives  and  their  sons,  sei/.inp  a  favnrald*1  oppoi- 
tunity  while  Lahan  was  away  sheep  shearing.  ('ro«--in^ 
the  i'irir.  no  doiilil  the  l-Jiphra  tes.  he  .v»  /  his  /«//•»•  toirunli 
the  hill  roiintn/  of  diliml.  i-einrnin^  doiil»tle«.s  l»y  a  \\ell 
Worn  and  w«-ll  known  road,  the  same  l.y  \\hi«-h  IM-  had 
come,  when  a  poor  fugitive,  alone. 

Lalian.  for  some  reason,  sees  tit  to  pursue  after  .lacoli. 
apparently  with  force  of  arms,  for  in  the  collo.iu\  which 
ensues  he  sa\s  In  /m.v  ;'/  in  A/'.v  jioirer  to  do  him  tin  ft 
coll<H|iiv  refers  at  first  to  some  images  which  Kachel  ha« 
carried OfT:  a  curious  circumstance,  ami  illustrating  the 
hold  that  the  love  of  images  had  ohiaiw-d  i-v.-n  over  the 
worshippers  of  the  Living  r.od  in  those  days,  and  very 
like  what  ol. tains  amongst  Home  worshipi>«'rs  of  <'.od  Jind 
Thrist  in  our  own  day.  Hut  the  collo«iuv  |.ro<-eeds  through 
the  stapes  of  remonstrance  on  !>oth  sides  until,  aw  such  af 
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fairs  very  often  do,  it  becomes  somewhat  of  an  open  quar 
rel.  In  the  hoi  words  then  spoken  we  obtain  a  better 
glimpse  of  Jacob's  life  with  Laban  than  the  plain  course 
of  the  narrative  itself  all'orded  us.  "This  twenty  years" 
said  Jacob,  "hare  1  been  with  thee.  Thy  circs  and  thy  she- 
(joals  hai'e  nut  east  then'  yoiiny,  and  the  ranis  of  thy  flock  Juice 
1  not  eaten.  That  ichich  teas  lorn  of  beasts  1  brotn/ht  not  unto 
ihee;  1  bare  the  /o.v.s-  of  it ;  of  my  hand  did*t  thoti  require  it, 
i< 'heiln  /  xlnlt  n  in/  d<i;i,  or  xlolcn  by  ni</ht." 

A  hard  and  exacting  master  was  this  Laban,  as  many 
uncles  have  been  since;  and  one  might  forgive  a  man  like 
Jacob,  competent  and  able  as  he  was,  that,  after  serving 
such  an  uncle  so  well  for  many  years,  he  should  look  care 
fully  and  even  sharply  after  his  own  interest  when  the  op 
portunity  came. 

l>ul  the  nephew  goes  on  to  say,  and  one  can  almost  hear  a 
tone  of  rising  indignation  as  he  speaks  :  "7V/ us  1  was.  In 
the  daii  the  dronalit  conxmneil  inc.  and  1he  froxt  In/  nialit,  and 
)/i i/  xlecp  departed  front  mine  ei/cx.  Thn*  hare  I  been  twenty 
year*  in  thy  honxe.  J  xerred  thee  fourteen  i/e<tr*  for  thy  tiro 
daughters,  and  xi.i'  ifears  for  thy  eat  tie.  And  tlion  haxt  cJtan</<d 
mi/  icaae*  ten  1'unes.  E.reepi  the  (lod  of  my  father  Jiad  been 
icitJi  me,  snretif  Ihou  liadst  sent  me  away  cntjdi/." 

Jiearing  all  this,  which  carries  with  it  a  conviction  of 
honest  i  ruth,  the  uncle  broke  out  into  a  passion,  as  men 
who  are  in  the  wrong  generally  do  :  '"Tliesc  daughters,"  he 
says.  "<ire  mi/  d'l.nalttcrs,  and  tliese  cattle  are  my  cattle,  and 
all  Iliat  thon  seest  is  mine!"1 

\  \iolent  and  unreasonable  outburst,  which  Laban, 
di.ubtless.  felt  to  be  such;  for,  on  his  passion  cooling, 
knowing  IK-  was  in  the  wrong,  and  his  better  nature  pre 
vailing,  lie  made  proposals  of  peace. 

Terms  of  amity  were  easily  arranged,  and  there  was  con 
cluded  between  them  a  covenant,  marked  by  a  cairn,  or 
h  ap  of  stones,  which  was  sojemnly  named  by  a  word  that 
has  cnnio  down  to  our  own  limes,  and  is  still  used  by  friends 
lowi'.pjs  friends  who  are  absent.  The  word  is  "  MISPAH," 
signifying  1he  Heap  of  Witness.  For  Laban  said:  "The 
Lord  irtifi-Ji  beitreen  tliee  and  me,  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another." 

l»eautiful  and  tender  words  were  these  of  this  keen  and 
graspiii"  man.  And  the  manner  of  parting  is  very  credit 
able  to  both.  For  Laban  went  on  to  say:  "Tf  thou  slialt 
a/Jfiet  mi/  daiifjhfo's,  no  man  is  irith  ns.  SEE;  OOP  is  WITNESS 
BETWIXT  ME  AND  THEE!  .  .  .  The  God  of  Abraham  and 
Hi''  <! nd  of  \tilinr.  tin  Cod  of  IJieir  father  judne  bctwi.rt  ?/.<?/" 
And  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac.  Then  he 
offered  sacrifice  on  the  mount,  called  his  brethren  to  eat 
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bread,  the  whole  party  tarrying  all  night  on  I  lie  uiount. 
"Ana  early  tit  tin  inuriuny  La  ban  rusi  u^>,  and  kixstd  Inn  aumt 
and  hi*  daughters,  and  blessed  than.  And  La  ban  departed 
i, /'</  riiiirnid  to  Ilia  place." 

Thus  peaceably  ended  an  int«T\  iew  which  at  one  lime 
threatened  lo  lead  lo  open  coiitlid,  and  which  might  liave 
ended  in  what  would  have  embittered  the  lises  of  both, 
and  the  lives  ul'  all  belonging  to  them,  to  the  end  of  their 
days. 

So  Jacob  ranie  away,  willi  all  that  he  had,  having  es 
caped  one  great  danger,  lint  another,  and  lar  more  se 
rious,  was  now  lo  confront  him.  llefore  this  happened, 
liowever.  anolher  wonderful  \isioii  was  vouchsafed,  doubt 
less  to  prepare  him  lor  what  was  about  to  happen.  "Jle 
it  (tit  mt  his  ii'ay."  sa  \  s  the  iiarrative,  "and  tin  any<lx  «//  (iod 
tntt  him.  And  u'hi  u  .hicnh  wiv  (tit  in  In  xaitl,  this  j\  ///(  tinny 
t>!  (lotl'."  This  is  (iod's  host.  The  Angels;  m»i  one,  but 
many.  Was  ii  those  he  saw  in  the  dream  al  lie i he  17  Were 
lln-v  enine  lo  encamp  beside  him  as  a  guard7  tor  lh«-\  were 
encamped  ;is  a  marlial  hosi. 

Lei  us  consider  ihe  posiiioii  of  ihis  man.  lie  w;is  re 
turning  with  his  bands,  siren-lied  over  I  he  imnmiaiiiuiis 
plains  of  (iilead,  slowly  iraselling  by  day  ;ind  b\  night  to 
wards  Ihe  land  of  Canaan,  defenceless  and  p.-.-uliarly  li- 
;;bh-  lo  ihe  ailaeU  of  ilie  ro\iiig  bands  of  lhai  region.  l'io- 
l.ablv  wln-n  all  was  «juiei.  in  ihe  siillm^s  of  ih»-  nighl, 
walking  out.  and  ihinUing  «.f  all  lhai  had  In-fallen  him 
since  he  crossed  ilmse  nioiiniaiiis  iwent\  \«-ars  ag«i.  this 
\\ondei-ful  \ision  of  amitliei-  eiieampnn-nl  around  his  own, 
aiintlMT  coinj.any  of  tenls.  IIK-I  his  ga/.r.  And  who  can 
tliese  be7  In  a  iiioniriil  h«-  sa w  thai  ih«-y  were  no  mortal 
visitants.  These  are  no  n-nis  of  wandering  IshmaeliteH. 
This  /x  tin-  host  of  dnil! 

Thi<  idea  of  armies  and  ramps  as  attendants  and 
ters  of  the   Almiirlilv   Sovereign    be.-ame  a   common   one   in 
afler  ages.      "Tin  Ln'rd  of  Host*  /x  //•////  »/«,'    said  his  desceml 
ant    the   I'salmisi.  and.  possibly   thinking  of  this  yer\    in«-i 
dent,  he  adds.  "//"    <!»<!  »f  •'»<•'>!>  **  "">'  '•'("'/'•' 
like   thi<   iii«-id«-ni    is  that    related   of  <;,,d's   prophet 
in    an   evil    lime   (1»    Kings    vi».   NN  hen    his   eyes    were   opened, 
''inul  Jo!  th<    mounlnni   \rax  full  of  hnrst-s  <in<l  rharwt* 
<ill    rainul   tihoiit    him." 

No  wonder  that    Jacob  called   the  name  of  this  plnco  of 
vision   MAI. A  NMM.  «"'  Tim  rnw/w.      lli>  own  encampment, 
nllr.  tlll.  (,nup  of  tho  Lonl'H  Host   anoth-r.      And   this  wan 
th,.   name   it    bore    when   .Jacob's  defendants   JH.HSI^ 
land,   four   hundred    \ears  afterwards. 
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By  this  time  Jacob  has  entered  the  territory  ruled  by  his 
brother,  and,  with  characteristic  prudence,  he  sends  mes 
sengers  to  Esau.  It  was  a  somewhat  indefinite  message 
they  carried,  but  it  meant,  doubtless:  "I  am  now  rich,  and 
have  the  means  of  repairing  wrong.  What  ransom  shall  I 
pay  ?  On  what  terms  shall  we  meet,  and  what  wilt  thou 
exact  for  my  passage  through  thy  territory?'' 

Jacob  must  have  wailed  some  days  before  the  messen 
gers  returned,  but  when  they  did  return,  they  brought  ter 
rible  tidings.  Ksau  sent  no  answer  whatever.  Not  a 
word  had  lie  to  say.  But  he  was  coming  to  meet  Jacob 
with  an  armed  band — a  company  of  four  hundred  men — 
sufficient  to  sweep  Jacob  and  all  he  had  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  prophecy  had  been  uttered  long  before, 
"fr//  /////  sirnrd  xftalt  thou  lire,"  and  to  all  appearance  the 
word  was  to  have  a  terrible,1  fulfilment  now. 

And  now  comes  another  incident  of  the  life  of  this  man 
that  has  stamped  itself  ineffaceably  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  all  the  believers  in  the  Supreme  God  throughout  the 
world,  viz.,  the  strange  niaht  of  wrestling. 

Jacob,  greatly  afraid  and  distressed,  fearful  of  this  band, 
who  were  not  likely  to  spare,  but  to  "smite  the  mother  irith 
the  children."  first  makes  the  most  prudent  division  of  his 
company  for  safety  he  can  think  of.  by  dividing  them  into 
two  bands.  Then  he  betakes  himself  to  prayer.  This  was 
another  "da if  of  distress."  and  far  more  serious  than  the 
one  of  twenty  years  before,  for  then  he  was  alone,  and 
calamity  would  involve  only  himself.  Now  he  had  many 
beside  himself — wives,  children,  attendants,  servants — all 
of  whose  lives  might  be  sacrificed.  Kot  to  speak  of  the  loss 
of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  he  could  not  but  be  dis 
tressed  beyond  measure  at  the  prospect  before  him.  And 
there  was  this  bitterest  of  ingredients  in  this  hitter  cup, 
that  all  had  come  about  by  his  own  wrong  doing. 

Ilis  prayer  is  noteworthy,  indeed. 

He  pleads  the  covenants  of  God  with  his  fathers. 

He  pleads  the  command  of  God  that  he  should  return. 

Then,  in  most  touching  language,  he  bows  in  humility 
and  acknowledges  unworthiness. 

"I  ant  not  irorthi/  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all 
the  truth,  irliicJi  thon  hast  shared  unto  thi/  serrant.  for  with 
mi/  staff  T  passed  orer  tJiis  Jordan,  and  no\r  T  am  become  tiro 
bands." 

There  is  in  this  no  direct  confession  and  acknowledg 
ment  of  wrong  doing.  Doubtless  that  confession  and  ac 
knowledgment  had  been  fully  made  long  before,  and  the 
assurance  of  forgiveness  received.  But  in  this,  UT  am  not 
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icorthy  of  the  leuxt  of  thy  merciex" — language  of  which  tin* 
echoes  are  found  lon«j  afterwards  in  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  in  tin*  liturgies  and  ortices  of  the  Christ  ism 
Church;  in  this  we  have  the  outpouring  of  a  most  humble 
and  penitent  soul.  And  ihrn  comes  the  pathetic  crv, 
"/><•// or  me.  I  IH'IIIJ  tltee.  frnin  tin  hand  of  nil/  Itrotht  r,  from  the 
hand  of  /;'*<///;  for  /  fear  him.  l<*t  In  trill  <•<>//«  ami  smite  me, 
<ii><!  the  niotln  r  irilli  tin-  ehililr*  it."  In  all  this  there  breathes 
the  profound  feeling  thai  In-  has  only  too  well  deserved 
such  a  terribl  retribution.  And  in  this,  too,  \\e  ha\e  an 
other  evidence  of  the  co-existence  in  this  man's  character, 
aloii^  with  a  keen  an<l  far  seeing  outlook  for  nioiiev  and 
worldly  ji'oods,  of  inosi  lender  home  all'eci  ions,  of  deep  ^en 
sile!  t\.  an  1  a  profound  underlying  sense  of  the  power  and 
goodness  and  overshadowing  presence  of  the  Supreme  <iod. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  this  depth  and  ajzony  of  fear  and 
apprehensive  feelinu  in  oi-der  lo  understand,  in  any  meas 
ure,  the  wonderful  event  of  thai  ni^lit. 

His  dispositions  for  protection,  and  for  olitainin^  t  he- 
favor  of  his  brother,  were  prudent h  made,  and  are  an  emin 
ent  examjile  of  that  wise  use  of  means  which  prayer  and 
reliance  on  Divine  help,  li\  no  means,  render  needless. 

And  now  we  have  an  answer  lo  his  pra\er  in  a  manner 
that  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mysterious  occur 
rences  relaied  in  the  Divine  Word.  H«'  seems,  duiiiiu'  1  he 
da\.  t<»  ha\c  crossed  over  the  brook  .1,-ibbok.  \\  hi«  h  flows 
down  lo  the  .loidan  through  one  o|  ihe  deep  depressions 
of  thai  region;  bin.  becoming  restless  in  i  he  ni^hi.  he  ro-e 
up.  woke  the  sleeping  eiicani  piiien  i .  and  caused  them  to 
1-e-cross  Ihe  fiii-il.  apparenily  thinking  lliey  would  be  >;ifer 
there.  This  beini:  done,  he  passed  over  lo  ihe  side  from 
whence  Ihe  dreaded  troop  of  his  brother  wa*  approaching. 
And  iiou  ihe  nai-i-alive  proi-eeds: 
"And  .Jacob  was  lefi  alone: 

".In//   there   in-esllt-il  n  mnn    ;/•/'///    //////    until   //"    hn-nkiny  »f 
tin    <1<ut" 

This    mysterious    event    was.    doubtless 
dr.-am.  so' vivid  as  to  have  all  the  impression  of  ren 
mind  fullv  awake,  the  bo«iy  utterly    worn  out   wii 
excitemeiii.      Menially    and    spiritually,    h     w;n    a    rea 
Lookin-r  carefully   at    ihe   circumstances. 
RO  reasonable  as 'the  supposition  ihai  he  thouuhl  it  w:i 
brother    Ksau    who    was    encountering    him.    stoppn 
way     striving    opposing   stru^lintf      to      overthrow      Inm. 
There   wrestled    ,/    wriii    iri/ft   Inn     Hi"!    -larul,    u.l   . 
All  through  the  lo,,^t,i,ht.in  violent  conflict. 
is  wroutrhl   to  the  highest  pilch  of  excitement,  and  stren-  Ih 
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almost  supernatural,  like  that  of  a  drowning  man,  his 
antagonist  struggling  to  overthrow,  he  holding  on  in  de 
fence  with  I  he  tenacity  of  desperation  as  he  thought  of 
his  wrives  and  his  children.  This  went  on  hour  after  hour, 
until  all  in  a  moment  the  vision  changes,  and  he  becomes 
conscious,  by  a  single  touch,  that  it  is  no  mortal  man,  no 
Ksau,  that  is  before  him,  but  the  very  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVE 
NANT  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  hi.;  father  Isaac, 
and  to  himself. 

And  now  is  produced  an  intensity  of  longing  that  is  in 
describable.  "Let  -me  go,"  says  the  Heavenly  visitant;  try 
ing  his  faith.  To  which  -Jacob  replies,  crying  out  in  an 
agony,  knowing  whom  he  is  addressing,  determining  with 
the  boldness  of  despair  rather  to  die  than  be  disappointed, 
"Y  \rlll  not  Id  Iliee  </o  e.rcrpt  Uion  hlcxx  me!"  For  he  was  n:>\v 
helpless.  He  had  been  rendered,  by  a  touch,  utterly  un 
able  to  wrestle.  Rut  he  could  still  rling  and  hold  on.  And 
then,  crying  and  clinging,  and  holding  on  in  the  very  in 
tensity  and  agony  of  supplication  for  an  assurance  of  bless 
ing,  he  obtains  it  ! 

For  now.  for  the  first  time,  the  Divine  visitant  speaks, 
;<nd  the  word  spoken  is  one  that  recalls  the  past.  What  is 
Hi  if  name?  asks  this  all-powerful  opponent.  And  he  said, 
J.\  <•<>!{.  Jacob!  the  supplant er,  the  deceiver,  the  man  who 
has  wronged  his  brother.  Jacob,  the  supplanter!  Yes,  I 
must  confess  it;  T  am,  indeed,  that  wretched  and  sinful 
man.  T  deserve  1o  perish,  but  if  T  perish,  1  perish  at  thy 
feet!  Thus,  long  generations  afterwards,  pleaded  another 
of  his  descendants,  the  beautiful  and  patriotic  Queen  Es 
ther,  before  the  Persian  King,  Ahasuerns.  And  as  she 
obiained  the  desired  boon,  so  did  this  man. 

The  question  was.  doubtless,  intended  to  bring  out,  at 
such  a  moment,  all  this  train  of  penitential  thought,  and 
was  antecedent  to  the  bestowment  of  the  blessing. 

Jacob  had  risen  to  the  very  height  of  heroic  faith  and 
perseverance.  As  said  the  prophet  llosea,  referring  to 
this  very  circumstance  in  after  times.  "lie  wept,  he  made 
sMiu>licat  ion ;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  pre 
vailed." 

The  answer  came  in  a  way  that  has  been  remembered 
in  all  subsequent  generations,  viz.,  in  a  change  of  name. 

"7V///  name  xlHill  Itc  culled  no  more  Jacob,  but  TSIJATCL  (the 
\verd  signifying  PRINCI:  OF  (Ion);  for  as  a  Prince  hnst  fJioit, 
jioircr  irifJi  (tort.  <in<l  //•/'///  nien,  and  haxt  prevailed!  The 
nani'-s  here  clearly  symbolize  character.  For.  as  a  mere 
appellative,  the  name  Jacob  did  appertain  afterwards  to 
him;  and  he  was  only  occasionally  called  Israel.  "Rut  the 
character  of  xnpplunter  disappears.  Ever  after  this,  the 


111:111  appears  as  a  holy,  devout,  jusi.  an<l  p>od  man.  chasten 
ed  by  atllictioii  and  purified  by  lire.  with  nom-  of  the  earth 
ly  all<»\  that  characteri/ed  liim  in  so  marked  a  decree  In- 
fore. 

A  wonderful  blessing,  indeed.  Far  beyond  tin-  ble^sin^ 
of  wealth  and  health  and  lands  and  earthly  dominion. 
And  now,  this  a^ony  over,  and  assurance  of  Divine  favor 
pven.  the  man  is  emboldened  to  ask  the  >iuin>  of  ;he  Hea 
venly  Visitant.  I»ut  he  received  only  the  answer.  U'/n/ 
</.v/,-  mi/  nanu'.'  —  a  question  which  implies  that  Jacob  should 
surelv  know.  What  could  his  name  be,  but  the  All  I'ouer 
fill,  the  Supreme,  the  (iod  of  Abraham,  and  the  <;<>d  of 
Isaac,  the  (iod  of  liethel,  the  (iod  of  promise  and  of  bless 
injz! 

The  vision  was  now  ended.  The  day  was  breaking. 
The  nitrhl  was  j^one;  not  simply  the  ni^ht  of  this  earthly 
scene,  but  the  nielli  of  the  soul.  The  morning  was  dawn 
ini;'.  and  il  was  the  nioi  niii^'  of  a  new  and  better  life,  Kill 
ed  with  such  solemn  thoughts.  the  awestruck  man  calls 
the  name  of  the  place  lY.\n:i.,  '/'//»  /•'»/«••  <>;'  (!<><!!  fur  I  Imrr 
.sv'//.  he  sa\'s,  (!i»l,  f<in'  to  fiiri  ,  uinl  in  it  lif<  /.v  jii'i  si  rn  <l  '  Tin- 
place  of  the  lirst  vision  he  called  Ileth-Kl.  ihe  House  of 
(iod.  This  is  1'eni  -l-ll.  ihe  l-'a.-e  of  (lod. 

And.  as  he  crossed  over  auain  towards  his  company,  the 
sun  rose  upon  him.  Significant  N  the  phrase,  ihe  sun  i-ose 
upon  Jiini.  The  «lai-kiiess  was  past,  and  the  inn-  li'_rht  now 
shone,  the  shining  of  ihe  sun  of  righteousness  \\ith  healing 
in  his  win^rs. 

Vei  he  hailed  on  his  Ihi^h.      I'y  some  mysterious  pliy^ical 
touch  his  very  bodily  frame  had  fell   the  etVe.-i   of  this  ni^ht 
of  conllict,  an<l    it    is   probable   thai    he  carried    it    \ 
10   his   <_rrave. 

And  now.   the  moi-niii-  bein^  fully  come.  .Jacob  I 
hi-  eyes:  and  behold:    Ksau   with  his  company  of  four  hun 
dred    spearmen    is    before    him. 

Ksau.   on    setting  out,   must    luivr   had    hostile  int. 
towards   his     brother:  otherwise     he     never     would 
broil-Ill  such  a  lame  band  as  (his.      Kor  hi<  own  prote 
twenty  would  have  been  surelv  siitVicienl  :  as  Mich  a  n 
\\ould   be   for   a    traveller   in    ihe   same   n-jioii    today. 
to  I,,;,,-  four  hundred:    (Vrtainh   this  betokened  an  a 
n  falliii-  upon    the  band,  as  the  Chaldeans  and  Sal-am 
Ilp,m   the  sons  of  Job.  the  killing  of  the  men    the  , 
nwnv   of   women   and    children    captive,   and    the  ilriinu  of? 


fobisowncountrv..f  the  herds  of  camels,  cattle  and 

Tin.  the  Divine  Reintr  who  had  visited  Jacob  and 
1dm  of  blessin-r.  had  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
turned    the   heart    of    Ksau    toward    his   brother   npiin. 
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the  time  that  they  met.  all  hostile  thoughts  had  passed 
away.  They  met  in  peace.  Tne  account  of  the  meeting  is 
inexpressibly  touching.  Jacob  went  on  before  his  wives 
and  children,  making  obeisance  in  Eastern  fashion,  bow 
ing  seven  times  until  he  came  near  his  brother.  But  P^sau 
"ran  to  meet  him-,  and  embraced  him,,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him.'7  Fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  !  A  wonder 
ful  encounter,  indeed.  Where,  then,  are  all  the  armed 
men,  and  where  the  yisions  of  these  men,  with  Esau  at 
their  head,  smiting  the  mollier  u'itli  the  children?  Surely  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  to  Jacob  was  as  great  as  when  he  first 
found  himself,  a  poor  and  friendless  fugitive,  welcomed  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  in  Uaran.  Nay,  far  greater. 
For  Ihe  armed  men  were1  around  him.  evidence  of  hostility 
and  power.  But  the  enmity  was  taken  away,  and  the  man 
whom  he  expected  to  "smite  the  mother  with  the  children/' 
falls  on  his  neck  and  kisses  him,  the  very  word<  being  the 
same  as  those  used  by  our  Lord  when  describing  tlr.1  affec 
tion  of  Ihe  father  when  receiving  home  his  long-lost  pro 
ditral  son. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  both  wept.  In  these  tears 
was  washed  away  the  enmity  of  twenty  years  on  the  part 
of  Esau  and  of  years  of  remorse  on  the  part  of  Jacob. 

And  now  the  generous-souled  elder  brother, — one  can 
not  help  being  drawn  to  him. — refuses  the  large  presents 
sent,  by  the  younger,  saying:  "/  hare  enough,  HI  if  brother; 
krep  that  tJiou  hast  unto  thi/wlf."  But  Jacob  entreated  him 
with  touching  grace,  saying:  "/"  hnre  seen  thi/  face,  as  though 
J  had  Keen  the  face  of  God !  .  .  Take,  T  pray  thee,  my 
blessing.  For  ("iod  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and  I 
have  all  \  need."  And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it. 

It'  any  person  imagines  these  times  as  days  of  barbarism, 
let  him  read  the  story  of  this  meeting  between  Esau  and 
Jacob,  of  that  also  between  Abraham  and  the  men  who 
owned  the  land  lie  bought  for  a  tomb;  as  well  as  the  jour- 

nev  of  Abraham's  servant  to  the  land  of  his  f:Hb» :ind 

say  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  more  beautiful 
oxamplex  of  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  true  refinement  of 
feeling,  in  any  age.  or  any  country,  even  in  those  most 
hiirhlv  distinguished  by  civilization,  down  even  to  our  own 
da'v.  ' 

Like  a  true  and  courteous  knight  of  the  middle  ages, 
Esau  now  oH'ered  to  march  with  his  band  at  th"  h'"'d  of 
Jacob's  company.  T  trill  go  before  thee.  he  says,  obviously 
for  protection.  Bui  Jacob  felt  instinctively  the  uusuit- 
ableness  of  so  large  an  escort  as  this,  or  even  of  any  com 
pany  of  snearmen  at  all.  For  lie  was  now  close  to  the 
border  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  considered  that  his  own 
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company  was  siiftirinit  for  all  the  purposes  of  safety  and 
defence.  Sd  th<-  olVer  was  declined  with  all  possible  court- 
(•sv,  and  llic  hrotliers  parted  in  peace.  The  enniitv  of 
i\\'ent\  yeai's  \\~as  healed  with  a  iMvine  healing.  an<l  .Jacob 
from  that  time  forwanl  was  a  stron^T  man.  spiritually, 
than  he  had  ever  liefure  1>» m.  And  \\ith  in.ihiiiu  he  said  «•: 
<lid  in  his  subsequent  life  could  any  serious  fault  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JOSEPH. 
Genesis  31,  39. 

After  parting  with  his  brother  Esau,  Jacob  passed  over 
and  settled,  with  his  family,  once  more  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  There  he  remained,  moving  hither  and  thither 
as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  seeking  pasturage  for 
his  flocks  and  herds  according  to  the  changing  seasons. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  any  yisit  to  the  region  where  his 
aged  father  was  dwelling,  until  the  day  when  his  brother 
Esau  and  he  met  round  the  patriarch's  grave.  As  for  his 
mother,  she  has  passed  from  the  scene  in  silence.  Not  a 
word  has  been  said  of  her  since  the  shameful  transaction 
by  which  her  eldest  son  was  wronged  and  his  brother  com 
pelled  to  fly.  She  was  left,  apparently,  deprived  of  both 
her  sons,  to  reflect  in  silence  on  the  wrong  she  had  done, 
and  to  die  unnoticed.  Jacob's  sons,  as  they  grew  to  man- 
lux  id.  exhibit  strange  traits  of  lawless  violence,  their  lives 
being  characterized  by  cruelty,  idolatry,  and  licentious 
ness  that  comport  strangely  and  contrarily  with  the  des 
tiny  that  had  been  foretold  of  this  family.  The  record  of 
their  treachery  and  violence  \vith  the  youn«';  prince  of 
Sl.echem,  only  redeemed  by  the  indignant  outburst  of  Si 
meon  and  Levi  at  the  dishonouring  of  their  sister;  the  li 
centiousness  of  Judah  and  the  wickedness  of  his  children; 
the  cold-blooded,  murderous  dealing  of  the  majority  of 
them  with  Hieir  young  brother  Joseph,  combine  to  form 
a  picture  of  family  depravity  that  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  before  the  flood.  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  the 
storv  of  Jacob's  children  is  the  romantic  career  of  the 
youngest  but  one,  whose  goodness,  indeed,  shines  out  only 
1he  more  conspicuously  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
wickedness  of  most  of  his  brothers. 

The  narrative,  however,  illustrates  two  things  with  great 
force  and  vividness.  The  one  is.  the  absolute  impartial 
ity  of  the  narrative,  carrying,  as  all  Scripture  narratives  of 
ihr  kind  do,  to  a  fair-minded  and  thoughtful  reader,  an 
absolute  conviction  of  its  truth.  If  these  stories  were  the 
rr.ore  mythical  compositions  of  some  Hebrew  chronicler 
of  after  times,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  such  wicked 
deeds  would  be  recorded  of  the  fathers  of  the  race  who 


gave  their  names  to  the  tribes  that  constituted  tin-  nation. 
Tuat  their  names  jnrt  perpetuated  is  a  tact  ot  histon 
which  is  patent  by  the  circumstances  around  us.  \\  hife 
tlie  names  of  As.xynans  ;unl  l',.i  i.\  !  m.i  ,i>  ;il(.i  ,.- 
are  never  used  by  moderns  in  naming  their  children,  and 
mimes  of  Creeks  and  Koiuans  only  ver\  rarely  (except  in 
a  grotesque  form),  we  have  tin-  names  of  Simeon,  and  L«-vi, 
and  ..Jiidah,  and  Benjamin,  surviving  as  tin*  appellative* 
of  men  of  the  same  blood  as  these  original  twelve.  \\  ho 
ar*-  daily  taking  a  high  and  distinguished  p.i;,  1,1  t.iiio.i.- 
spheres  of  talent,  genius  and  enterprise,  in  all  the  ci\ili/.,-d 
countries  of  this  modern  world,  i-or  1<-1  u.>  \n-nr  ,i. 
mind  that  the  modern  .)«  \\  his  made  a  gie.it  name  for 
himself,  not  only  in  the  spin-re  of  commerce  and  finance, 
Mil  also  in  that  of  music.  iii«ritnre,  ;;;:«!  -.1  ;i  h  sman 
shiji;  and.  lei  us  also  bear  in  niin  !.  of  l;i  rgi-  IHM  rt«-d  hfii- 
yoleiice.  Strange,  one  may  well  exclaim,  that  such  won 
derful  streams  of  power  and  blessing  should  proceed  from 
sources  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  so  villain 
ously  corrupt. 

Jlut    this   brings    out    another    thought,    \  i/.,    that    in    the 
order  of   Divine   procedure   il    do»-s  at    limes   transpire  that 
Liieal  and  good  consequences  are  bronchi  atom  |._\    \<-i\   HP 
likely    and    a]»i»areni  ly    unsuitable    instruments.        lie.    the 
All-Wise    and    Almiglily.    not    seldom    bring-*    g.tod    oui    o| 
evil,  and  light  out  <d'  darkness.      The  New  'IVstauu-nt  h-ai-h 
<s  us    i  hat    hivine  grace  is   not    a    mailer  of  heredity,   how 
e\er    other    qualities    and    faculties    m;i\    b<-.      Tin-    sons   of 
(Jod   are  not    "1mm   »f  hlmxl.  iinr  of   tin-  trill  nf  ///•    ftftih.   n«r 
<>;   ///••  /r/7/  o/"  num.  lull  of  1'iinl."      All  experience  shows  that 
good  men  may  at    times  have  \ery  bad  sons.  ;md  wise  mo 
tliers   foolish    (laughters,   and    it    has   ofi.-ti    pleased   the  Su 
preme  Lord  of  l'ro\  idence  and  (Jrace  so  to  (»rder  alTairs  in 
His  spiritual   realm   that    ihe  glor\    of  gi-eai  e\cnts 
His  alone.      The  new  dispensation  under  the  Mosiah.  which 
is    eminenth     a    dispensation    of    wisdom    and    philosophic 
trachitig.   which    was   inaugurated    by    tin-   manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  Cod  as  an  intellectual  liglil.  \\  hi.h  h.- 
e<l  to  be  spread  abroad  by  teaching:  and  of  which  thecoi 
inencemenl    was  a  beslowmeiit  of  the  gift  of  speech  111   van 
mis  languages;      (his     dispersion   also 
twelve  men.  of  no  natural    intellectual   myiari 
one  only  excepted.   and   some  of   whom   exhibited. 
the  sphere  of  morals,   poor  developments  enough. 
w»n  filont  h,  mm."  said  the  only  onr  of  them  who  had  : 
pretence  to  culture.       The  Supreme  IJuler     hath     ordoro. 
things  in  the  depths  of  His  wisdom,  so.  " 
glory  in  liix  presence." 
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So,  then,  no  Hebrew  can  make  any  boast  of  the  men 
who  were  the  founders  of  his  nation — with  one  exception. 
And,  strange  to  say,  this  one  is  the  only  one  amongst  them 
whose  name  was  not  perpetuated  in  a  tribe.  There  is  a 
tribe  of  Reuben,  and  a  tribe  of  Judali,  and  a  tribe  of  Levi; 
but  there  never  was  a  tribe  of  Joseph.  True,  his  two  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Mauasseh,  each  became  the  head  of  a  tribe. 
But  of  these  two  men  not  a  line  is  recorded,  either  good 
or  bad;  while  Joseph's  identity,  so  far  as  tribal  relations 
are  concerned,  is  swallowed  up  in  theirs. 

The  Divine  Spirit,  who  guided  and  influenced  the  pre 
paration  of  these  ancient  records,  took  care  that  such  a 
life  and  character  as  that  of  Joseph  should  not  pass  away 
unrecorded  and  forgotten.  For  it  is  told,  and  it  deserves 
it,  with  more  fulness  of  detail  than  even  that  of  Jacob 
himself,  and  the  story  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  touching,  beautiful,  and  instructive,  not  in 
the  Scriptures  only,  but  in  all  the  literature  of  the  world. 

The  narrative  opens  out,  and  proceeds  from  one  scene  to 
another  in  a  manner  most  natural,  and  very  closely  cor 
responding  to  the  developments  of  family  life  in  our  own 
days.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  more  romantic  and  mar 
vellous  portions  of  it  may  be  paralleled  in  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  many  a  life  in  our  own  century. 

But  Joseph's  life  is  illustrative,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
of  the  wonderful  workings  of  a  Divine  will,  as  it  orders  and 
controls  and  over-rules  the  ways  and  passions  and  sins  of 
nun  for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  which,  in  their 
ultimate  issues,  are  connected  with  the  destiny  of  nations 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

He  is  seen  first  as  a  younger  brother,  not  much  unlike 
the  youngest  son  of  Jesse  many  ages  afterwards,  mingling 
with  elder  brothers  as  they  pasture  their  flocks.  And  he 
sees  their  evil  ways.  What  these  are  the  narrative  only 
too  plainly  tells  us.  Licentiousness,  lawlessness,  and 
bloodshed;  this  is  the  evil  report  that  Joseph  has  to  tell  ; 
and  that,  not  as  a  mere  tattler  and  tale-bearer,  but  as  one 
deeply  concerned  with  the  dishonor  they  bring  on  such  a 
father  and  ancestry.  The  story  is  instructive  in  another 
way  as  showing  how  the  forces  of  evil  in  human  nature  rise 
above  natural  surroundings.  These  men  are  leading  a 
pastoral  life;  their  flocks  and  herds  are  about  them;  they 
live  in  tents,  far  from  the  temptations  and  sins  of  cities. 
Should  they  not  be  virtuous  ?  The  inexperienced  would 
say  yes.  But  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  a  country 
life,  a  life  spent  amidst  the  scenes  of  nature,  is  more  favor 
able  to  virtue,  or  offers  less  opportunity  of  temptation  than 


life  in  the  crowded  haunts  of  men.  Temptation.  the  en 
ticements  of  that  Evil  One,  who  ever  goeth  about  seeking 
to  devour,  comes  to  men  alike  in  city  and  country.  The 
Latin  father,  Jerome,  lied  to  the  wilderness  to  avoid  tempt 
ation,  but  il  pursued  him  there,  as  lie  has  himself  recorded. 
In  our  own  quiet  country  life,  either  of  farm  or  village,  or 
in  solitudes  or  far-oil'  prairies,  we  have  developments  of 
family  dissension,  quarrels  between  brothers,  aggressions  of 
neighbors,  stealing  and  defrauding,  removing  of  landmarks, 
pi  ide.  licentiousness,  drunkenness.  cnn-h\;  .ill  the-^-.  .m<i 
as  much  of  them  there  as  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  that  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  Canada 
have  been  committed  in  purely  rural  districts,  and  by  men 
\\lio  had  breathed  all  their  lives  the  pure  air  of  h<M\en 
in  farm  and  Held.  This  story  of  the  virtuous  lad  bringing 
an  evil  report  home  to  the  father  is  only  too  sadl\  like 
what  is  daily  occurring  in  modern  life.  The  lad  wis  a 
handsome  boy  and  a  favorite,  and  all  the  more  b.-lmed 
that  his  mother,  Kachel.  was  dead.  A  pathetic  stor\  it  is 
o!'  her  passing  away.  While  Jacob  was  journe\ing.  she 
was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  child-birth  near  Hethlehem. 
"Ami  it  <-<iiin'  hi  IHIXS.  '  savs  the  narral  i  \  <•.  "<i*  In  /  xnul  //'»/.«< 
in  <l<  (xii'tim/  mole  this  expression,  the  soul  il»  j»irtiii'i.  a-  in- 
ditating  the  belief  in  the  life  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of 
the  bod vi  fur  -v//<  <litd:  flint  .V/M  i->ill«l  tin'  rltilil's  nntm  lit  n- 
uni."  that  is,  son  of  my  sorrow.  Alas!  alas!  many  a  mother 
has  had  this  most  sorrowful  experience,  yielding  up  her 
o\\  n  life  while  bringing  another  life  into  ihis  sorrowful 
world.  Such  children  as  these  might  well  be  railed  I'.'-n- 
onis. 

Hut  tlie  father,  probably  seeing  the  boy  to  be  strong  and 
lusty,  would  have  him  called  lifn-Jninin.  son  of  the  right 
hand.  And  the  bov  grew,  and  became  the  head  of  a  Tribe 
which  gave  its  first  king  to  Israel,  and.  what  is  of  far  more 
consequence,  to  us.  from  which  that  great  apostle  of  the 
(Jentiles  came,  to  whose  preaching  and  teaching  we  owe 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Rachel    died    near    Meihlehem.      Her   son-owing    hu^l 
erected    a   pillar   over   her   grave,  and   at    this   day   a   quiet 
monumental  structure  exists  on   the  spot,  on  the  roads 
half  way  between  Jerusalem  and   I'.et  hlehem.  and  is  known 
a«  Rachel's  tomb. 

The    verv    injudicious    favoritism    of   Jacob    for    his    Ron 
Joseph    natural  as  it    was.  and  shown  bv 
coat  made  for  him,  bred  jealousy  and  dislike  among* 
brethren      "Tlmi  hatrtl  him.  nn<1  muld  not  speak  pcn< 
in   him  »     The   Divinely   sent  dreams,   in  which  bin  future 
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greatness  was  so  clearly  foreshadowed,  only  increased  their 
dislike  and  jealousy.  These  dreams  were  the  first  moni 
tions  of  tlu«  extraordinary  events  that  followed,  events  in 
which  the  Divine  hand  can  almost  be  seen  in  its  marvellous 
working;  bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  trying  the  faith 
of  his  servant  to  the  very  uttermost  before  taking  oif  the 
pressure  which  is  to  develop  strong  character,  and  over 
ruling  the  working  of  the  powers  of  darkness  so  as  to  make 
them  accomplish  his  will.  Again  and  again  in  the  history 
we  perceive  how  man's  extremity  becomes  Clod's  oppor 
tunity.  It  was  when  Joseph  was  abandoned  to  perish  in 
the  dried-up  well  that  the  events  began  which  led  to  his 
glory  in  Egypt.  It  was  when  Jacob's  descendants  were 
<»n  the  point  of  utter  extinction  by  the  policy  of  a  designing 
despot  that  the  day  of  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage 
dawned,  and  they  became  a  nation. 

The  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  brothers  increased  to 
su'-h  a.  degree  that,  on  his  being  sent  to  see  after  their  wel 
fare  by  Jacob,  they  formed  the  murderous  purpose  of  get- 
ih'g  rid  of  him.  Which  of  them  was  the  leader  in  this 
nefarious  plot  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  but  it 
was  probably  not  Judali,  whose  conduct,  scandalous  and 
reprehensible  enough  in  other  matters,  becomes  commend 
able  to  a  degree  in  these  dealings  with  Joseph.  P»ut  the 
first  purpose  is  to  slav  the  lad  ouirigln.  cast  liN 
dead  body  into  a  pit.  and  take  his  many-colored  coat, 
smeared  with  blood,  to  deceive  the  father.  A  deadly  pur 
pose,  stirred  up  by  that  old  first  liar  and  murderer,  who 
prompted  the  first-born  son  of  the  human  race  to  murder 
;iii  innocent  brother.  But  the  elder  son.  Reuben,  inter- 
\ene;l. — hit  er\  cried  with  some  force  and  authority:  "  deliver - 
l'<l  flic  hill  on/  of  their  hands'."  aMd  s'i'd  ''let  HV  ir>i  I'i''  him. 
Flird  no  Wood.  Cast  him  into  this  pit  in  the  wilderness"  do 
ing  this  with  the  honorable  purpose  of  delivering  him  when 
the  rest  had  passed  on  their  way. 

The  party  were  in  the  region  north  of  Shechem,  near 
the  great'  route  from  Mesopotamia  to  Ivryit.  »!ere,  na- 
tTir.nl ly.  at  intervals,  wells  or  cisterns  had  been  dug  for  re 
freshment  of  caravans,  some  of  which,  in  a  hot  season, 
would  become  dry.  Into  one  of  those  the  lad  was  cast, 
crying  out  in  anguish  of  soul,  and  beseeching  them  to  spare 
him  so  dreadful  a  death  as  slow  starvation.  (This  we  learn 
from  the  troubled  colloquy  of  the  brothers  when  they  once 
more  faced  him  as  Lord  of  Egypt.)  The  utter  hardness 
of  heart  and  abandoned  wickedness  of  the  men  is  shown 
by  the  story  that  after  doing  this  "they  sat  dmni  to  cat 
"bread,"  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

And  now  another  step  in  the  way  of  Clod's  providence 
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is  to  be  noted.  While  these  brothers  were  restii..'  and 
feasting  at  this  spot,  a  company  of  merchants,  sons  of  Ish- 
mael,  came  along  with  their  camels  and  their  merchandise 
the  product  of  the  country,  on  the  way  to  Kgypt.  Had 
they  passed  an  hour  or  two  before,  or  an  hour  or  two  after 
humanly  speaking,  the  whole  course  of  history  might  have 
been  different  Why  did  they  begin  their  journey  at  tin- 
exact  hour  they  did,  and  why  proceed  at  the  exact  pace 
they  did  ?  Had  something  detained  them  on  setting  out, 
or  had  something  accelerated  th.-ir  journey  on  proceed 
ing,  the  brothers  of  Joseph  would  have  left  the  place 
without  seeing  them.  Then  Jos.-ph  would  never  have  been 
sold  inlo  Kgypt,  never  have  risen  to  greatness,  they  and 
their  father  would  never-  have  gone  down  also;  there  would 
have  been  no  settlement  in  the  land  of  (loschen,  no  bond 
age  and  no  deliverance  by  a  Mighty  Hand.  lint  there  was 
One,  whose  eye  is  ever  running  anroad  t<>  and  fro  ujion  the 
earth,  working  all  things  according  t<>  the  conns,  I  of  hi*  men 
trill;  He  so  ordered  events  that  the  caravan  from  dilead 
should  pass  at  that  precise  hour. 

This  gave  the  opportunity  to  Judali.  who,  solely  amongst 
the  men  there,  for  Reuben  was  not  then  with  them,  had 
retained  some  spark  of  natural  atTection.  'Tow."  said  he, 
"What  profit  is  it  if  ice  ftlai/  our  brother  and  concent  his  blood? 
Let  7/.v  sell  him  to  the  IsJimacUtcs,"  and  he  added.  "//«•  is  our 
"brother  and  our  flesh.''  Surely,  one  might  have  supposed 
this  would  have  moved  them  not  to  sell  him  at  all.  but  to 
take  him  out  of  the  pit  and  let  him  return  to  his  father. 
Human  nature,  however,  is  strangely  constituted.  So  far 
they  could  go,  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  brotherly  feeling. 
But  the  forces  of  jealousy  and  envy  were  bitterlv  strong 
within  them.  They  could  not  forgive  him  his  dream*. 
They  were  determined  that  these  dreams  should  no'  be 
fulfilled  by  their  coming  under  subjection  to  him.  If  he 
was  not  to  die.  which  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
preventing  it,  he  should  be  sold  for  a  slave  and  carried  off 
to  Egypt.  They  would  then  see  him  no  more,  and  then 
what  would  become  of  his  dreams  !  So  they  thought,  and 
so  they  purposed.  P.ut  "He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens" 
laughed  at  them.  (Tsalrn  II.) 

The  Ishmaelites  were  willing  enough  to  buy.  for  it  wan 
in  the  way  of  their  bu<ipes<.  The  persist-  nrc  «.f  th<-  type 
is  extraordinary.  Their  descendants  are  trading  in  slave* 
at  this  very  day.  The  bargain  was  made.  Twenty  piece* 
of  silver  was  the  price.  The  poor  lad  was  drawn  out  of 
the  pit,  and  his  life  saved.  Hut  a  dismal  lot  was  before 
him:  for  he.  the  favorite  son  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
chief,  and  alreadv  distinguished  in  the  family,  wan  «ud- 
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denly  torn  from  his  father  and  his  home,  and  cast  down  to 
the  position  of  a  slave.  So,  with  this  caravan,  he  slowly 
makes  his  way,  doubtless  in  confinement  to  prevent  his  es 
cape,  and  on  font,  weary  and  footsore,  down  through  the 
land  lie  knew  so  well,  probably  passing  near  his  father's 
encampment,  bin  unable  to  make  his  condition  known;  then 
across  I  he  desert  until  lie  reaches  I  he  country  whei'.'  in  so 
wonderful  a  way  his  dreams  are  all  to  come  true. 

As  to  the  brothers,  they  added  to  their  evil  deeds  the 
sins  of  lying  and  scandalous  hypocrisy.  The  many  colored 
coat  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  kid  of  the  goaty,  and 
brought  to  the  father  with  the  lying  message,  "this  have 
ice  found,  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no"  The 
tone  of  the  message  is  hard  and  cruel.  The  deed  they  had 
done  had  given  them  up  to  the  power  of  the  devil  for  the 
time,  and  they  spoke  without  a  particle  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion,  even  of  such  a  thing  as  their  brother's  violent  death. 

But;  the  poor  father  was  heart-broken.  tie  "rent  his 
clothes  in  anguish,  put  sackcloth  on  his  loin*,  and  moiu'n<:<i 
[or  hi*  son  many  days.  The  lying  villains  who  had  wrought 
this  mischief  pretended  to  sympathise  with  his  grief. 
They  rose  up  to  comfort  him,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted, 
saying,  I  will  go  down  to  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning!" 
In  this  gross  and  wicked  deception  practised  on  him  by  his 
sons  can  we  not  see  the  retribution  for  deception  \\hich  he  as 
a  son  had  practised  on  his  father  long  years  ago.  Surely 
the  heathen  saying  is  the  product  of  a  true  instinct  and 
experience  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  "the  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  fine."  And  revelation 
confirms  experience,  that  even  when  wrong-doing  has  been 
repented  of  and  forgiven,  when  its  spiritual  penalties  have 
been  removed  and  the  wrong-doer  is  restored  to  divine 
favor,  iliere  are  temporal  consequences  which  follow  in- 
evitablv.  bv  the  laws  which  Providence  has  stamped  upon 
the  constitution  of  man.  The  divine  government  indeed  is 
many-sided.  The  aspect  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  like  that 
of  a  human  governor,  is  different  in  its  operations  as  the 
circumstances  of  men  are  different.  The  Divine  Being  is 
revealed  "as  a  father  pitying  his  children"  he  is  also  re 
vealed  as  one  who  will  "bend  his  bow  and  whet  his  sword,  and 
shoot  out  his  arrows  against  the  wicked"  The  same  Su 
preme  <iovernor,  whose  administration  is  founded  on  im 
mutable  justice,  righteousness  and  judgment  being  the  foun 
dation  of  his  throne,  and  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 
is  also  lie  irlin  pardonrth  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin; 
nay,  who  sent  His  own  Son  into  the  world  to  establish  an 
all-enduring  and  orderly  system  of  righteous  absolution 
bv  the  offering  of  his  own  body  upon  the  cross.  All  these 
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are  the  different  modes  of  operation  of  oiie  and  the  same 
Divine  Killer  and  Father,  according  as  the  aspects  and  cir 
cumstances  of  men  in  relation  to  himself  differ.  To  the 
hard-hearted  ;  nd  froward  Ib-issimph  ih«- «-\e.  ui«»r  «.f  ih«- 
wrath  pronounced  against  the  evil  doer.  To  the  penitent 
and  trusting  soul  He  is  yraci<ms  and  full  of  compassion. 
Yet,  even  to  them  who  have  forsaken  evil  ways.  He  inter 
feres  imt  with  those  natural  laws  by  which  ••vil  way*  l«-a\e 
evil  consequences  behind  them.  The  drunkard  and  licen 
tious,  though  repentant  and  forgiven,  carry  the  conse 
quences  of  sin  with  them  in  tin-  trembling  hand,  in  f<  ebl<  - 
ness  of  eye.  and  ill  premature  old  age.  So  it  is  in  the 
complex  workings  of  hi  in--  ^«»v.  rnnn  m  and  graei-.  ami  so 
it  evidently  must  bo,  for  that  they  should  he  so  is  right. 


CRITICAL  NOTE. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated 
"grave,"  used  by  Jacob  in  his  heart-broken  lamentation  for 
Joseph,  is  properly  a  word  generally  signifying  the  "  un 
seen  world/'  or  "the  abode  of  the  departed."  The  word  is 
Shcol,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek  word  Hades  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  exactly  the  same  signification. 
The  Hebrew  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  alike  with  that 
of  the  New,  clearly  implies  life  after  death,  and  thus  con 
tradicts  a  theory  that  some  have  promulgated,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  no  revelation  of  such  a  life.  Some 
obscure  passages,  both  of  the  former  and  the  latter  revela 
tion,  would  be  made  more  clear  by  a  proper  rendering. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  the  Divine  Son  of  God  appeared 
in  glory  to  the  Apostle  John  at  Patmos,  he  spoke  of  him 
self  (as  translated  in  the  authorized  version)  as  having  the 
keys  of  "Hell"  and  of  Death.  The  true  idea  of  the  declara 
tion  is  that  He  is  Lord  of  the  world  of  departed  souls, 
both  of  those  who  have  done  good  and  those  who  have 
done  evil. 

In  the  earliest  creed  of  the  Christian  Church  the  belief 
is  expressed  that  Christ  descended  into  Hell,  an  expres 
sion  which  has  been  a  great  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many 
devout  souls;  and  very  naturally  so.  But  the  original  word 
has  the  same  signification  as  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  belief  is  expressed  that  Christ,  after  death,  passed  into 
Hades,  the  great  unseen  world  of  departed  souls.  The 
Greek  conception  of  this  region  is  well  known,  a  concep 
tion  which  is  referred  to  with  vividness  in  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  passages  of  Shakespeare,  that,  namely,  describ 
ing  the  dream  of  Clarence  shortly  before  his  violent  death. 


CHAI'TKR    XXV. 
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The  company  of  merchants  who  bought  Joseph  Hold  him 
for  a  slave  to  one  of  the  chief  otlicers  of  the  King  of 
Egypt.  lp  to  a  recent  period,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Eastern  world  now,  the  slave  market  is  ILS  common  a  feat 
ure  of  a  large  city  as  i  he  lia/aars  where  carpets  and  rugs  are 
sold.  \\  e  need  no!  say  how  recently  the  same  mi^hi  have 
been  said  of  many  cities  of  I liis  American  continent.  Now 
Joseph,  let  us  remember,  was  a  <jinnlli/  i/nuni/  man  and  \cdl- 
favored.  Jlandsome  in  person,  and,  doubtless,  of  good  man 
ners  and  address,  he  was  precisely  the  kind  of  servant  that 
a  great  oth'cer  of  State  would  like  to  have  about  him.  Such 
a  one  visiting  the  slave  market,  in  search  of  a  man  servant 
for  his  house,  would  naturally  be  attracted  to  one  of  Jo 
seph's  appearance,  and  desire  i,,  possess  him.  So  i  lie  bar 
gain  is  made,  doubtless  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
merchant-men,  and  the  young  Hebrew  is  taken  to  his  new 
home.  The  officer  is  called  in  our  version  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard;  but  the  Hebrew  rather  suggests  one  like  our 
High  Sheriff,  a  civil,  not  a  military  officer. 

And  now.  as  the  young  man  increases  in  age.  he  deve 
lops  a  capacity  for  management,  which  was  doubtless  in 
herited  from  his  father.  So  as  time  goes  on,  serving  in  his 
master's  house,  lie  gradually  advances  in  responsibility 
until  lie  is  put  in  charge  of  all  his  affairs,  both  within  and 
without,  and  as  his  father  had  made  I  .a  ban  to  prosper.  HO 
does  the  son  make  his  master  J'oti-I'har  mote  the  differ 
ence*  in  the  language)  to  prosper.  The  secret  of  all  was  that 
I  he  "/,i>rd  H'ds  iri/li  him!" 

But  while  thus  proceeding  and  becoming  more  and  more 
trusted  until  his  master,  as  it  is  said.  "t\n»\i'  nuthinti  nj  nil 
that  In-  find,"  leaving  all  t<>  this  young  man's  management, 
fully  confiding  both  in  his  honesty  and  his  capacity,  a  ter 
rible  misfortune  befalls  him.  Another  dark  cloud  passed 
over  his  existence,  at  tin-  very  linn-  when  tin-  sunshine  of 
prosperity  was  all  about  his  way.  Once  before,  when  all 
was  well  with  him.  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  he.  the  favorite 
son  of  his  father,  honored  with  special  tokens  of  approba 
tion,  and  with  foreshadowing*  of  greatness  revealed  by 
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Divinely-sent  dreams,  was  suddenly  cast  down  into  the 
depths  of  misery,  Satan  stirring  up  murderous  designs 
against  him  in  the  breast  of  his  own  brothers.  Now, 
again,  having  risen  to  a  height  of  favor  and  prosperity  (for 
the  narrative  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "he  was  a  prosperous 
man:  the  Lord  making  all  that  he  did  to  prosper"),  Satan 
again  weaves  a  web  of  wicked  design  to  catch  him  there 
in,  and  overthrow  him. 

The  great  adversary  tempts  the  wife  of  Poti-Phar  to 
wicked  advances,  which  Joseph  resists  by  considering, 

"HOW    CAN    I    UO    THIS    GREAT    WICKEDNESS    AND    SIN    AGAINST 

GOD?"  shewing  to  all  tern]) ted  souls  in  after  time  the  true 
source  of  strength  when  assailed  ''/>//  the  fierif  darts  of  the 
wicked."  None  were  there  to  see,  as  the  narrative  tells. 
Knt  the  ALL-SEEING,  Tlis  eye  was  there,  and  the  young  man 
realized  it.  His  faith  in  the  unseen  God  was  a  shield  to 
quench  the  darts  repeatedly  cast  at  him,  and  he  came  un 
scathed  and  unhurt  in  soul  out  of  the  furnace  of  trial. 

Devilish  malice  takes  now  another  form.  Lies  and 
slander  by  the  tongue  of  this  wicked  woman  are  uttered, 
believed  by  his  master,  who,  as  was  most  natural,  was 
fiercely  angry  with  his  steward,  and  cast  him  into  prison. 
There  was  no  trial,  no  hearing  of  the  accused,  no  oppor 
tunity  of  defence.  Tn  those  days,  and  for  long  ages  after 
wards,  aye.  down  even  to  modern  times,  an  enemy  or  sus 
pected  man  might  be  seized  by  order  of  a  king  or  by  the 
violence  of  a  noble  who  was  lord  of  a  castle  strong  enough, 
;i';d.  with-mt  the  shn^Mv:  of  law.  or  :HIV  orderlv  7>rM«'odiire 
of  ii'sl  ice.  cast  into  a  dungeon,  from  whence  he  might  never 
emerge  but  to  be  led  to  execution  and  buried  in  the  castle 
yard.  The  P.astile  of  Paris,  only  one  short  centurv  ago, 
contained  victims  of  this  sort,  as  did  our  own  Tower  of 
London  in  earlier  times,  as  well  as  the  picturesque  castle 
of  fhillon  on  Lake  Geneva,  and  ninny  more  throughout 
Europe.  That  famous  enactment  of  English  law,  the 
TTab"a^  Corpus  Act.  is  expressly  designed  to  prevent  such 
lawless  tyranny,  by  compelling  those  who  have  any  prison 
er  in  cn^trdy,  l>e  thev  -\vhoni  they  mav,  to  brin'j:  the  prison 
er  into  open  court,  that  he  may  face  his  accusers  and  give 
such  an  answer  as  he  can. 

.lo^Mih.  however,  was  put  in'o  a  !>rr;on.  a  State  prison. 
TTere  he  wns  "hoinid  irifli  fctfcrx"  (as  we  learn  from  Psalm 
10":  thus  does  one  Scripture  supplement  another),  he  was 
"laid  in  iron."  and  thrust  into  an  inner  prison,  a  dungeon, 
like  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  in  after  times. 

1'ut  even  here,  in  this  dreary  pliirht.  the  Lord  was  with 
him.  So  good  was  his  conduct,  his  whole  demeanor  so 
utterly  urlike  a  criminal,  that  the  jailer  took  notice  of  him. 


raised  him  up,  and  in  time  gave  him  charge  over  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners;  the  jailer  recognizing  the  power  and  talent 
of  the  man.  as  the  High  SherilV  had  done  before  him. 

He1  e.  in  the  prison,  begins  a  I  ra  in  of  circumstances  \\  hidi 
graduallv  advance  him  higher,  until  he  becomes,  with  ex 
ception  of  one.  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  as  the 
world  then  was.  Kgypt.  as  is  well  known  by  oth«-r  re 
cords  and  as  is  evidenced  bv  imperishable  monuments,  had 
advanced  by  this  time  to  a  high  position  in  civilization. 
Art,  architect ure.  government,  gradations  of  rank,  an  or 
der  Iv  society,  science,  learning,  had  all  a  development  in 
tins  wonderful  land  of  the  Nile  far  beyond  anything  known 
elsewhere.  Onlv  in  religion  was  there  a  degradation  and 
debasement  worthy  of  the  most  untutored  barbarians, 
proving  what  has  often  been  illustrated  in  the  historv  of 
nations,  that  very  high  developments  in  all  forms  of  se 
cular  civ  ili/.ation  may  coexist  with  the  most  contemptible 
eoac- '»i  ions  of  Deity,  the  most  degradini:  superstitions, 
and  the  most  childish  credulity  and  folly 
temples  of  ancient  times  still  rear  their  rui 
tic  columns  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Tin 
that  was  worshipped  in  them  was  a  creature  wl.o*e  proper 
Ifiliitnt  is  the  stable  or  the  pasture  field,  a  sacred  bull.  Tin- 
noblest  temple*  of  Christendom  were  erected  at  a  time 
when  the  Christian  faith  reached  its  very  lowest  develop 
ment  in  debasing  superstitions,  lying  legends,  and  corrupt 
lives  of  priest,  monk,  and  people. 

Sud,      was     Kii-ypt.  as    regards    civili-ati-m.      Ji.-n      this 
young  Hebrew  was  carried  down  to  the  country  as  a  slave. 
And   such    it    was  during   the   train  of  singular  events 
transpired,  in    the   Providence  of  C.od.  during  his 

The  steps  of  his  ele-.-alion  are  noteworthy. 
in  th"  casting  into  prison  of  two  high  otlicers  of 

household       suspected,     possibly      while     perfectly 

and  H    the  instance  of  designing  enemies  who  wanted  then 

offices     of  deigns   on    the    king's    life.      For  these   two   men 

carried   the  life  of  the  king  in   their  hands  even    day. 

little   pnNon    introduced    into    the  cup   of  wine   by    the  chief 

butler  or  a  little  poison  carefully  and  secretly  minimi  with 

the    sweetmeats   prepared    exclusively    for    the    king's    table 

bv   his  confectioner,  and   ns   a    result.   sicknosf 

triumph   of  plotling  enemies,  and   perhaps  a  change  of  dy 

nastv.     The  history  of  ancient  nations,  and  of  some  mode,, 

ones  too.  throws  a'    lurid   light    on   sud,   methods  and  their 

conseMUonc'-s.      Thus   it    came  about 

bearer   to   the  king   was  of  sud,  hi-h   importance,  the  ^ ens 

ton.   bein-  that   the  cupbearer  must   drink   Inn 
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which  ho  handed  to  I  he  king.  A  curious  light  is  thrown 
on  the  safeguards  by  which  kings  sought  to  surround 
themselves,  in  this  very  narrative.  The  butler's  office  was 
to  take  grapes  from  the  vine,  and  in  Pharaoh's  own  pre 
sence  to  press  out  the  juice  and  present  the  cup  to  the 
king.  This  truly  did  not  ensure  absolute  immunity  from 
danger,  for  a  designing  official,  heavily  bribed,  might  even 
introduce  poison  to  the  juice  of  the  graT»"  ]>v  the  pressure 
of  the  hand.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  diminished  the 
danger  to  the  smallest  possible  degree. 

These  two  officers,  however,  were  in  prison  under  sus 
picion  doubtless  of  designs  on  the  king's  life,  and  each  of 
them  in  the  same  night  dreamed  a  characteristic  dream. 


DREAMS. 

The  philosophy  of  dreajns  has  never  been  unravelled. 
Most  of  them  are  disconnected,  aimless,  unreasonable;  and 
men  wonder  how  such  strange  combinations  of  fanciful 
events  can  possibly  pass  through  the  brain.  But  some 
dreams  again  are  clearly  the  outcome  of  events  actually 
experienced,  and  winch  ha.ve  left  an  unusually  strong  im- 
pressiiin  on  the  mind.  Others  reflert  the  desires,  M-'jnra- 
tions  and  hopes  which  men  entertain,  perhaps  of  travelling 
to  foreign  countries,  or  of  returning  homo,  or  escaping  out 
of  prison,  or  of  success  in  some  cherished  enterprise.  And 
it  is  a  fact,  that  in  some  rare  instances,  oven  in  our  own 
day,  a  dream  of  an  unusual  kind  has  tx^eu  followed  by  an 
exactly  corresponding  event.  A  person  living  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Canada  once  dreamed  that  a  small  brook  flowing 
by  the  house  had  risen  as  a  roaring  torrent  to  such  a.  height 
as  to  force  its  way  into  the  dwelling,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  and  Hooded  Iho  basement  to  a  considerable 
depth.  This  dream  was  talked  over  at  breakfast  next 
morning.  The  month  was  July;  the  weather  was  hot  and 
dry.  and  such  a  flooding  next  to  impossible.  Yet  that  very 
day,  about  noon,  by  the  bursting  of  a  dam  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  every  particular  of  that  dream  was  fulfilled.  Such 
things  are  utterly  unaccountable  by  any  known  laws  of 
mind. 

The  dreams  of  the  chief  cupbearer  and  chief  confectioner 
wen*  each  of  them  natural  enough.  And  they  must  be 
taken  to  be,  in  some  sense.  Divine  premonitions. 

Joseph  had  had  dreams  himself,  which  we  know  nowT 
v^ero  Divine  premonitions.  But  they  were  far  from  ac 
complishment  at  that  time,  and  may  have  been  utterly  for 
gotten.  But  a  very  general  belief  existed  in  all  these  an- 


cient  times,  and  it  presents  itself  again  and  again,  in  these 
Biblical  narratives  as  well  as  in  ordinary  history,  that 
some  dreams  had  a  significance,  that  they  were  sent*  by  the 
g<>ds.  and  that  priests.  |irojiln-is.  magicians,  sorcerers 
persons  all  of  them  having  ior  professing  to  have)  know 
ledge  of  the  designs  of  the  gods — were  the  persons  to  in 
terpret  them. 

P.ut  .Joseph  made  no  preiensiun  in  be  a  prophet,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  oi'  an\  desire  in  glorify  /////<*»//'  in  \\hai  In- 
said  to  these  men.  Rather  he  led  them  to  think  of  the 
All-Wise  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Secrets  which  alTected  the 
destiny  of  men.  His  humility  and  modesty  are  conspicu 
ous  throughout  the  whole  narrative. 

The  dream  of  the  cup-bearer  was  about  the  discharge  of 
his  office;  that  of  the  confectioner  about  the  work  he  had 
constantly  to  do.  Both  suggested,  in  some  degree,  events 
that  came  to  pass.  But  they  were  undoubtedly  susceptible 
of  other  interpretations,  and  we  can  only  ascribe  the  giv 
ing  the  true  solution  by  .Joseph  to  an  impartation  of  spe 
cial  Divine  wisdom. 

The  words  of  the  Hebrew  slave  to  the  cupbearer  are 
n;ost  touching.  "Tlinii  */«///  l,<  /•<>•/»/•"/  l»  thim  »»///Vr  nitliin 

//</•<•     f/f///.v.        /•///    think    <»l    UK'.    /'•/"/'    //    xh'llt    I"     "'''I    ii'lth    //MI". 

inn!  .••//'.'<"  kind  IK'*.*.  I  ///••///  ///''.  /////'/  UK.  nnd  »>nl;-  itnntioii  o' 
me  unto  Plmnioh,  and  briny  wr  out  of  //n'.v  /ioiw.  For  indeed 
,'  iriift  xtoh  n  tin-Hi/  nut  of  /!«  l<in>i  of  ///•  //•///'-  <''«.  "/.''/  /"'"'' 
also  hart"  I  done  nothing  that  1h<i/  xhould  jnit  //if  into  the 
dungeon." 

An  appeal,  this,  one  would  think  that  would  touch  the 
most  callous,  lint  alas!  for  human  nature,  when  the  chief 
butler  was  restored  to  his  office,  "fir  did  not  remember  Joseph, 
hut  i'H-'Kit  him."'  T«M»  irii.-  lo  lit'--  is  thX  as  in«-:i  know  it. 
and  have  experience  of  it.  in  days  of  modern  civilization, 
ar.  experienc-  wl«;ch  has  Jed  to 'tin-  cynical  savin-  iliat 
tude  is  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  rnnn'." 
nh.  !  liereftire.  dragged  on  his  wearv  life  in  pris.ni.  and 
In-  inight  h:ive  remained  till  the  day  of  his  d.-aih.  for 
remember  there  was  no  p.-riod  as-igned  for  his  .-ap- 

llul    at    the  end  of  two  years    an    evenl     happen 
turned   the  wh.de  mi-mil   «>f  \"*    lif''    '"'"    sinothor 
channel  and  atTerted  the  <lestiny  of  his  family  and  nation. 
And    again,  dreams  are  the  instrument    that   the  Supremo 
Ruler   of   the   alTairs   of  im-n    employs    to   accompli* 
purposes. 

The  dreams   that    Pharaoh   dreamed   w.-n-  of  matters .  « 
immeuselv  "reater  import   than   those  of  his  officers. 
,,.l;(hMl  lothesupph  of  food  for  111.'  people  of  (he  kim.loiu 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  multitudes  of  \ pie,  and  i 
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of  Egypt  only,  but  of  all  the  regions  round  about.  For 
Egypt  then,  as  it  became  even  more  in  after  ages,  was  the 
granary  of  the  world.  Certainly,  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  dcatli  to  the  family  of  Joseph.  The  dreams  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  and  of  the  full  and  shrivelled  ears  have  be 
come  classic  in  our  language.  They  might  mean  many 
things,  but  the  drift  of  them,  apparently,  was  of  some  im 
pending  calamity.  Therefore  the  King  was  troubled. 
There  were,  even  in  that  early  age,  professors  of  the  magic 
al  art;  conjurors,  necromancers  and  wise  men,  in  the  coun 
try,  but  none  of  them  ventured  on  an  interpretation,  for 
the  penalty  of  a  mistake  would  probably  be  death. 

Then  it  was  that  the  chief  cup-bearer  bethought  him  of 
the  wise  young  Hebrew  of  the  prison,  and  candidly  ex 
claimed,  "I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day"  going  on  to  tell 
<>f  the  dreams  of  himself  and  the  chief  confectioner,  and 
of  the  interpretation  of  them  by  Joseph,  which  correspond 
ed  exactly  with  the  event.  This,  then,  was  the  man  who 
was  wanted;  and  so  we  read  on,  "Then  Pharaoh  sent  and 
called  Joseph,  and  they  brought  him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon, 
and  he  shaved  and  changed  his  raiment  and  came  in  unto 
Pharaoh." 

The  shaving  and  change  of  raiment  may  indicate  the 
neglected  condition  of  prisoners-  like  himself,  even  in  a 
prison  of  State.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Hebrew  captive  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  one  of  those  mighty  monarchs 
who  ruled  so  absolutely  over  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
those  early  times,  and  who  could,  and  did,  raise  up  or  cast 
down  at  his  sole  pleasure.  As  it  was  expressed  most  truly 
of  the  King  of  Babylon  in  after  ages,  "all  people  feared  be 
fore  him  :  irhom  lie  iroitltl  he  slcir,  and  irhom  he  would  he  kept 
nllrc.  and  irltnm  he  would  he  set  np,  and  u'hom  he  u'ould  he 
put  don'ti."  (Daniel  v.,  19.)  Men,  even  to  our  times,  mo 
narchs  of  this  type,  have  ruled  nations  and  peoples,  and 
do  so,  even  in  Furope.  at  this  day.  The  rapid  rise  of  some, 
I  he  rapid  downfall  of  others,  are  matters  with  which,  even 
in  the  case  of  monarchs  themselves,  we  have  been  most 
familiar  since  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 

So  this  young  man  stood  before  Pharaoh.  The  opening 
sentence  of  the  colloquy  gives  the  key  to  his  character. 
The  King  spake  and  said.  "7  hnrr.  dreamed  a  dream  and 
there  is  none  to  interpret  it.  And  T  hare  heard  of  thee  that 
when  thou  hearest  a  dream  thon  canst  interpret  it."  Here,  at 
such  a  time,  was  an  opportunity  for  a  man  of  self-seeking 
to  exalt  his  own  powers.  And  certainly  the  temptation 
to  pride  and  undue  exaltation  at  such  a  moment  was  as 
severe  as  the  temptation  to  licentiousness  was  at  another. 
"Rut  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.  The  sense  of  God's 
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overshadowing  presence  was  there  with  this  young  man, 
the  sole  representative  of  the  unseen  Supreme  Lord  of 
Lords  amidst  a  multitude  of  worshippers  of  anim;1!*  a  no! 
icptiles.  "Thou,  (iml.  .vrr.v/  iin\"  he  must  h;t  \  ••  s;i  id .  t  ill  pass 

ing  into  the  royal  presence,  and,  accordingly,  in  response 
to  the  challenge  to  interpret,  lie  answers,  with  all  humility 
and  faith,  "It  i.v  nut  in  inc.  (iod  xhall  yin-  tn  rtinrnnh  <in 
answer  of  peace" 

Then  the  dreams  were  told:  the  seven  lean  kine  devour 
ing  the  seven  fat  kine,  the  seven  lean  ears  of  corn  devour 
ing  the  seven  full  ears.  Such  dreams  might  mean  nothing, 
or  they  might  mean  something  that  concerned  the  King 
alone,  like  the  cup-bearer's,  or  they  might  mean  much 
more.  What  they  did  mean,  we  learn  from  Joseph,  who, 
after  hearing  the  dream  recounted,  replied.  "Tin  'tlrnim  is 
an<'.  <i<nl  hath  xhoircd  l*haranh  irhnt  •<<  • 

The  dream,  then,  was  a  Divine  monition,  lie  who  has 
access  to  the  spirits  of  all  men  chose,  in  His  goodness,  to 
give  the  King  of  Kgypt  a  warning  of  what  was  impending 
in  his  kingdom.  The  vast  importance  of  such  a  monition 
in  the  case  may  be  seen  by  considering  that  if  there  had 
been  no  knowledge  of  the  years  of  famine,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  no  preparation  for  ihem.  Times  of 
plentv  are  more  generally  times  of  thoughtless  spending 
fhan'of  careful  provi*-i  .n'  f  r  p  s  ;!»!.•  faihi'e. 
of  the  people  live  from  day  to  day.  Some  look  from  season 
to  season,  but  these  are  the  exception.  Hut  who. 
years  of  plentv  were  steadily  recurring,  would  think  of 
keeping  back  and  storing  up  against  a  change  which  might 
never  transpire. 

Vet,    let    us   think.      Suppose   that    for  a    few   years    pas 
there  had  been  certain  knowledge  of  the  scarcity  in   India 
towards  the  close  of  IS'.Mi.  and  of  the  terrible  famine  that 
might    ensue,    of   what    inestimable   value   to    the    live*   and 
welfare   of   millions    would    such      knowledge     h:m-      b--en. 
What   preparations  we  would   have  seen,   what   storing  up, 
what   sowing  of  greater  areas,  what   economy  of  resources, 
what    arrangements   for  .IMribut  ion.      Then,     mlee.l. 
would    have  been   no  famine  and  no  plague. 

These  dreams  were  hivine  monitions,  and  the  magician* 
probably     had    some    instinctive    consciousness    that     they 
were  such.      They   usually   were  not    backward   to  give 
sort    of    interpretation,    and    often    they    made   very 
guesses.        r.ui  now.  apparently,  f.nd     causi-d     a     fear 
pos-es;   them,   as  i  f  I  Ie  won  Id  not  ha  ve    Mi*    uarnii.L'* 
preted   bv  cheats  and    frauds.     .Joseph,    therefore,  was   left 
al,,,,,.    and  expounded  the  dream,  as  we  well  know.  to. 
seven   vears  of  plenty,  succeeded   by   seven  years 
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"such  that  all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgotten.     And  the  famine 
shall  consume  the  land." 

Such  was  the  interpretation.  But  Joseph,  still  under 
Divine  direction,  went  on,  speaking  with  fearlessness  and 
unconsciousness  of  everything  except  the  terrible  danger 
that  overshadowed  the  laud  and  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  it:  "Let  Pharaoh  look  out  for  a  man  discreet  and 
wise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  Let  Pharaoh  do 
this,"  emphasizing  the  words,  "<i)i<l  let  liini  appoint  Orcrxcas 
over  the  land,  and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  in  the 
seven  plenteous  years,  and  lay  up  corn  under  tin  hand  of 
Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep  food  in  the  cities,  and  that  food 
shall  le  for  store  in  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of  famine." 
There  is  singular  wisdom  in  Iliis  advice;  first,  in 
the  recommendation  to  appoint  a  man  with  special  powers 
to  superintend  the  supplies  of  food  over  the  whole  land  ; 
next,  in  the  recommendation  to  appoint  subordinate  of 
ficers  under  his  direction  to  see  that  the  fifth  part  of  each 
plentiful  year's  crop  should  be  saved:  and  most  of  all  in 
the  recommendation  as  to  this  fifth  part.  For  to  take  a 
fifth  part  would  not  be  felt  as  an  excessive  amount  to  with 
hold.  ;in<l  would  produce  no  dissatisfaction;  while,  as  cal 
culation  will  easily  show7,  this  amount,  added  to  the  much 
diminished  crop  of  the  famine  years  (for  the  land  would 
produce  some  crop  even  then)  would  carry  the  land,  with 
reasonable  economy,  through  1he  years  of  scarcity.  Thus,  h-i 
i  I  lie  si  i}»  posed  i  ha  I  an  ordinary  crop  averages  lit' teen  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  years  of  plenty  there  might  be  thirty 
(and  we  have  known  such  things  ourselves).  One  fifth  of 
this  would  be  six  bushels.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
crop  in  ihe  famine  years  was  only  one-half  an  ordinary 
crop,  or  seven  bushels.  This,  with  the  six  bushels  added, 
would  come  so  near  what  was  required,  both  for  food  and 
seed,  that  no  inconvenience  would  arise. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  all  this  so  impressed  Pharaoh 
that  he  at  once  concerned  that  no  man  could  be  so  fit  to 
carry  out  the  design  as  he  that  had  given  the  advice.  So, 
turning  to  his  servants,  he  said:  "Can  we  find  such  a  one 
as  thix:  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?" 

Whatever  he  might  mean  by  this,  or  they  understand,  it 
seems  clear  that  they  came  to  recognize  the  working  of  a 
higher  than  human  wisdom  in  the  matter,  the  wisdom  of  su 
perior  divinities,  or  of  One  Supremo  Lord  of  Wisdom,  Fore 
sight,  and  Providence.  That  such  thoughts  have  impress 
ed  the  minds  of  men  in  heathen  countries,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  evidences  of  Divine  power  and  wisdom, 
*  clear  from  the  Hook  of  Daniel— a  man  strikingly  re 
sembling  Joseph  in  every  particular  of  character  and  cir 
cumstance. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  pleased  Pharaoh,  and  his  servants 
concurred  (all  ordinary  jealousies  being  silenced  in  the 

greatness    of    tin*    events    opem-d    mil     t<>    I  In-Ill  i  I  h;i  t    .In-fph 

should  be  lifted  up  at  once  to  this  exalted  position,  and 
made,  what  we  would  call,  tin-  Prime  Minister  of  tin- King 
dom. 

Now  the  Divine  hand  is  seen  moving  events  rapidly  to 
wards  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  shadowed  forth 
long  before.  The  slave  is  lifted  from  the  dungeon.  lie  is 
made  ruler  of  all  the  land.  Invested  with  all  the  outward 
insignia  of  greatness,  he  rides  in  Pharaoh's  chariot,  wears 
Pharaoh's  signet  ring,  lins  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
while  heralds  cry  before  him.  "Ifrnr  the  knee."  Finally  a 
title  is  conferred  upon  him,  "TJi<-  Rere<jl»-r  of  tfrrrrfa,"  the 
words  in  Egyptian  being  Zaphnath-paaneah,  and  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah.  the  Priest  or  Prince  of  On,  is 
gi\en  him  to  wife.  So  this  stone,  rejected  by  the  builders, 
becomes  the  head  of  the  corner,  in  contemplation  of  which 
it  mav  be  said.  "It  is  the  Lord's  doing.  :md  marvellous 
in  our  eves." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

JOSEPH  AS  CHIEF  RULER. 
(/r/ic.s'/.s-  41,  Etc. 

-Joseph,  prepared  for  high  destiny  l>y  a  long  and  severe 
course  of  discipline,  as  well  as  by  previous  experience  in 
subordinate  positions,  enters  on  tin4 'duties  of  his  otlice  when 
he  is  thirty  years  of  age.  His  first  proceeding  was  to  pass 
through  every  district  of  the  country,  and  put  into  opera 
tion  those  measures  of  economy  with  regard  to  the  extra 
ordinary  crops,  which  he  had  suggested  t  »  the  K.ng.  He 
would  appoint  subordinate  cfiicrrs  also  t'»  assist  in  working 
out  his  plans.  Jn  this  he  would  have  need  of  Divine  wis 
dom,  for  the  best  measures,  the  most  wisely  de-igncd,  will 
fail  in  operation  if  not  well  carried  out  in  detail.  The  se 
lection  of  subordinates,  and  especially  tho  e  cliarg*  d  with 
responsibility,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  a  man 
placed  in  high  position.  To  find  men  AV!IO  are  at  once  capa 
ble  and  honest,  men  who  understand  their  duly,  wh  >  have 
energy,  industry,  and  p  rsev*  ranee,  a-  well  ;:s  technical 
skill,  men  who.  at  the  s:nne  time,  arc  conscientious  arid 
faithful  in  discharge  of  duty,  who  cannot  be  bribed  or  in 
fluenced  to  neglect  it.  these  are  men  who  have  to  be  sought 
for.  and  being  proved,  can  be  advanced  from  responsibility 
to  responsibility.  Such  men  Joseph  had  in  view  in  recom 
mending  '•onr.srrr.s'"  to  be  appointed  (when  telling  the  mean 
ing  of  the  dream),  and  such  he  doubtless  looked  for  and 
appointed,  as  lie  was  able  to  find  them. 

Egypt  had  many  cities,  so  called,  at  that  early  time, 
probably  more  like  our  country  ti»wns  or  villages,  many 
of  them.  For  the  Egyptians  w<  re  utterly  unlike  the  no 
mads  of  the  desert  or  the  plains,  who  never  built,  but  lived 
in  tents.  The  Egyptians  were  great  builders.  They  congre 
gated  together.  Even  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  lived  in 
villages,  as  they  do  in  India,  and  largely  in  England  to  this 
day. 

In  each  of  these,  then,  Joseph  established  Government 
storehouses.  Inifhifj  np  corn  tficrchi,  tinder  tlic  hand  of  Pha 
raoh,  by  royal  mandate,  year  after  year,  tho  means  thereof 
being  a  special  reservation  of  one  fifth  of  the  yearly  crop. 
This  could  be  borne  without  the  slightest  difficulty  at  such 
a  time,  and  doubtless  the  greater  part  of  the  people  would 
willingly  co-operate.  P>ut  this  was  far  too  serious  a  matter 
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to  be  left  h»  voluntary  -o-i.p.Tatie.n.  T;M.  v  TV  lif.-  of  th- 
people  ot  l-^pt.  ami  mdced.  „,-  ;lll  :l,|  j,,i,,iii-  countries 
depended  on  ii.  Therefore,  ii  was  ento •,•,.,!  |,  ,-oxal 
mandate. 

iMirin-  these  prosperous  years  the  t  \\  o  sou*  of  .l,,s.-p!i 
were  honi  who  wen-  h,  ^ve  iheir  , .;UI,,.S  ,,,  (,ii,,.s. 
MANASSKII  was  the  tirsi  I,  ni.  MM-  n:m,.  si-nifxin^  l-W-i.-t- 
tin^.  for  "(,'wl.  sui<l  //< .  /,,///,  ,„„,/,  ,,,,  ;,„•,/,/  „//  „,',,  /„,/  „„,/„// 
mil  ftilhrr*  houxr"  ihus  -ivm-  (i.,,1  all  the  prai>.-  of  hi^ 
advaiic. •niciii  ;  th<-  oilnr.  KIMHAIM,  siu'iiifv  inj;  Fra^nil.  in 
token  of  thr  Mrs  in.us  i  hat  had  infill,  n  him.  <  »f  tlir  tHI,«. 
of  Manasst'Ii  we  do  not  h.ar  nii:ch  in  >uhs.M|ii,.in  his -.-ry. 
bill  that  of  Kphi-aiin  had  ihcii-  |M,nion  in  ih,-  \«.i-\  ri-niri-of 
the  land  of  pro niir,  and  Ix-canir  ih.-  !i  ad  of  tlir  ii-i!,,.s  that 
revolted. 

Itiil  :he  years  o,'  pl.-nty  parsed,  and  t!ie  y.-ais  of  ^ran-iiy 
be^an.  Lar^re  as  were  tin-  sioivs  laid  \i\>  l.\  th-  'iov  rn 
men!,  it  is  probable  ihat  they  w.-n-  lartfe'y  Mipplem.-nt  d 
by  those  laid  up  by  piv.v'd.-nt  ;ii'li\  iduals  or  .  •oniiniiiiit  ii--. 
And  the  event  proved  thai  ail  i  h  s<-  siipplie  >  \s  r.  m-.  d--d. 
For  the  scarcity  \\as  noi  in  J\Lrvpi  onlv.  I  ui  in  all  !!>«•  c-ii-n 
^rowin^  lands  of  tlr-  time.  Ad  all.  h- a  in-  o|  ihe>i,,res 
of  l-l^ypt.  came  tliitlier  to  bu\  I're'd. 

And  now.  much  a>  it  is  in  India,  \\hih-  the-e  w  i'ds  are 
bein«4;  NNi'itien.  !  he  LTreat  and  chief  eiuplovnieni  (.f  .losepli. 
as  head  of  i  he  <  io\  ernineiii ,  was  \«  sii|H-riiii'-iul  t  lie  -ale  and 
distribution  of  food.  A  ml  t  hen  il  was  i  hat  the  eu»'its  b.^a-:, 
after  so  lonjr  a  period  of  lime.  h\  \\hCli  th--  -t'au.e  fm-.-- 
sliadou  in^K  of  his  eai  1  \  life  \\-eu-  r<  ali/ed  And  even  ^  als-« 
develojted.  by  a  sa^a»it\  and  ui-doin  -n  h;<  pn-t.  'n<pi  ed 
from  abo\c.  that  bronchi  the  e  hard  ."ii  I  ci-iie]  brotlr  r>  of 
his  to  a  condition  of  deep  humiliation  and  r,M"-nt  in--'  for 
their  misdeeds,  and  lo  a  •  ha  n. ire  \\  hidi  issued  in  an  e|e\  ai  i  'ii 
<d*  thought  ami  conduct,  which,  at  one  time,  nom-  would 
have  conceived  them  capable  of.  <)m-  max  well  say.  wh-  11 
looking  at  \\hal  I  lies"  men  became,  and  whai  I!M\\  we'e  lie 
fore,  and  the  means  by  wh'rli  il  was  br.  u-hi  ab-.iii.  "linn 
UHwnn'luihh-  urr  f/or/'.v  jmlyninitx.  a,, if  H  .v  rn///.v  jmst  finding 
out!"  In  t  he  earlier  port  ion  of  this  n:r  rai  ive  I  ln-ir  ••  mdurt 
WJiHthai  of  licentious  and  sa\  a^e  barbarinns;  in  the  latter, 
that  of  men  worthy  to  be  \h<-  IP  ad-  of  a  nation  through 
which  the  li^ht  of  salvation  u  as  to  be  pie-erv-d  for  all  ih-' 
world. 

The  scarcity  alTected  the  land  of  Canaan, 
loss  bv  a  continuous  series  of  hoi    and   dr\    yeai>  atlrc^i 
all  countries.     To  K^ypt   it   meani   a   h.w  rising  ..f  th-  Nih 
year  after  year.     What  that  m-.'int   wo  may  undon 
thinkin"  of  th-  extraordinary  anxiety  with  which  th-  nn 
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ing  of  the  river  is  watched,  year  by  year  unfailingly,  in 
these  very  times.  For  a  low  rise  still  means  scarcity.  To 
the  land  of  Canaan,  while  the  hot  and  dry  years  wrould 
mean  deficient  crops  of  grain,  it  also  meant  deficient  pastur 
age  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  necessity  of  slaughtering 
them  for  food.  The  vast  sheep-ranches  of  Australia  are 
sometimes  so  visited,  and  the  consequence  was  vividly  ex 
pressed  by  its  being  said  of  one  whose  flocks  were  num 
bered  by  tens  of  thousands,  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  dry 
season  he  found  himself  the  happy  owner  of  Jiffy  thousand 
skeletons! 

Something  of  this  sort  probably  befell  the  family  of  Ja 
cob.  Their  flocks  and  herds  being  so  reduced  that  they  dare 
not  allow  1hem  to  be  further  depleted,  the  old  man,  hearing 
of  corn  in  Kgypt.  said  to  his  sons:  "Why  do  ye  look  one  upon 
another.'"  Thus  were  they  looking,  in  moody  silence,  which 
was  an  index  of  the  despair  which  was  taking  possession  of 
them.  "(7o  doirn  to  Egypt,"  said  the  father,  "and  &//.'/  food" 
So  nil  went,  Benjamin  alone  exrepted;  for  the  old  man 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  him,  the  only  son  lefr  of  hK 
dearly  loved  and  lost  wTife  Rachel.  They  come  to  Egypt. 
They  meet  Joseph,  who  recognizes  them  at  once.  But  it  was 
impossible  that  1hey  should  recognize  him,  utterly  changed 
as  he  had  become. 

And  now.  guided  by  infinite  wisdom,  with  the  ?reat  end 
in  view  of  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  these  men 
through  suffering  and  discipline,  he  adopted  strange  and 
rough  methods,  accusing  them  of  being  spies,  and  throwing 
them  into  prison,  doubtless  the  very  same  in  which  he  had 
been  confined  himself.  For  such,  generally,  is  the  course 
of  retribnlion.  Their  thoughts  and  colloquies  in  the  dun 
geon  may  be  imagined.  It  wras  evident  they  were  thinking 
of  their  conduct  years  ago  to  their  brother,  at  first  left  to 
die  in  a  pit.  and  then  sold  for  a  slave  into  this  very  coun 
try  where  they  now  were.  Did  they  not  begin  to  think 
what  had  become  of  him? 

Such  wrere  their  thoughts,  evidently;  for  on  being  re 
leased,  and  hearing  that  the  great  potentate  before  them 
insisted  on  retaining  one  of  them  in  prison  as  a  pledge  that 
they  would  bring  down  the  youngest  brother  they  spoke  of, 
they  said  one  to  another,  little  dreaming  who  was  listening: 
"TPf  are  rerily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  sair 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  irhen  he  besought  us,  and  ire  would  not 
hear:  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us!" 

Blessed  words  of  contrition  and  penitence;  the  dawning  of 
a  new  nnd  better  era  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  these 
men.  Joseph,  on  hearing  this,  was  moved  beyond  endur 
ance.  "He  turned  airay  and  wept." 
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Simeon  was  the  one  (hi  sen  as  hostage.  One  mav  well 
imagine,  from  the  savage  onslaught  In-  oi.c.-  made  mi  the 
men  of  Sheehem.  that  he  had  been  the  prime  mo\er  in  the 
nefarious  plot  to  murder  .Joseph.  Now  he  was  b  und  in 
fetters  before  their  eyes  and  taken  oil  to  prism. 

Tlieir  corn  was  measure, 1  <  ui.  ihe'.r  s::cks  tile:];  and, 
strange  to  say,  their  money  returned  in  the  sark  too  (doubt 
less  from  Joseph's  private  resourcesi.  another  circumstance 
which  tilled  them  with  ahum.  ''Their  heart*  faihd  them; 
they  irere  afraid ;'  like  guilty  men.  they  feared  th.it  s  une 
retribution  or  other  was  <  nming.  and  they  said  one  to  an 
other,  "\\'hut  is  this  that  did  h<:th  dune  to  us/"  Again  we 
see  the  working  of  a  new  principle  (,f  g<  od  in  their  souls, 
viz.,  the  recognition  of  the  Irmd  and  power  <>f  Almighty 
(Jod — <Iod,  whom  they  had  so  wick«  dly  ignoi-ed  and  forgot 
ten  in  their  earlier  days.  AHliction  is  driving  them  to  ''con 
sider  tJieir  ir  ays  and  dun  Mteir  feet  in  ///.v  testimonies." 

Arrived  home,  they  tell  their  strange  siory.  They  all 
feared  as  they  counted  out  tl  e  money,  bui  wh'-n  they  spoke 
<»f  the  hard  conditions  exacted  by  1  he  lord  of  the  c  untry, 
viz.,  that  IVnjamin  must  go  down  toe.  il  e  ,,|.l  man  could 
not  bear  it.  ami  broke  out,  in  bitter  r»  proach.  s  against  his 
sons,  "Me  lie  hare  b<r<an<l  of  my  children!  Jo*ei>!t  is  not.  <in<l 
Simeon  is  not.  and  ye  trill  (alee  l!enja'itin  airay!"  And  then 
he  added  words  which  many  a  troubled  soul  has  used  since 
his  day,  ''All  thw  tliiny*  are  aaai.ixt  me."  the  h' art-hroki  n 
exclamation  of  a  man  about  \\  h<  in  tip-  clouds  of  adversity 
have  set  tied  so  ihirkly  that  no  light  N  to  be  seei».  V- t  tin- 
words  have  in  them  a  lesson  of  eomf<  rl  ii  exj-n  ss'ble.  for 
the  sequel  showed  that  lh»S"  very  clouds  weie  full  of 
"showers  of  blessing.'' 

So  matters  rested.  P.ut  the  time  came  when  tl  e  food  was 
consumed.  Hard  necessity  pivs-ed.  They  must  go  to 
Kgypt  again.  Kvery  phase  nf  this  narrative  is  as  true  to 
life  and  human  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  we 
can  almost  hear  the  colloquy  that  ensued.  After  a  positive 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  old  man;  we  must  take  Benjamin, 
said  .Tilda h  (who  fiom  th's  t  'me  forward  t;  k«  s  ill  •  load)  for 
the  man  in  Kgypt  said  we  should  never  se.-  hi<  fa«  e  unless 
we  did  RO.  Then,  sa:d  the  father,  "\Vhcrcfnrc  deaJt  »/»•  *n  eril 
with  me  as  to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had  y  t  a  brother?  And 
thei/  said.  The  man  asked  ?/.v  nnrroirlit  of  our  state,  and  of  our 
kindred,  saying.  Is  i,'our  father  yet  alire?  and  Ifa>c  ye  another 
brother?"  a'nd  we  told  him.  '-//o»r  eouhl  ire  ktioir  certainty 
that  he  would  say.  Briny  doirn  your  brother f  Ah!  how  cmil 
they  know  the  reason  of  this  interest  in  their  family  on  the 
part  of  the  great  ruler? 

All  of  this  was  marvellous  to  these  dwellers  in  the  land 
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of  Canaan.  What  possible  interest  could  this  great  poten 
tate  in  Egypt  have  in  a  family  of  strangers  and  foreigners, 
who  only  came  on  the  same  errand  as  nun.ireds  of  others, 
to  buy  supplies  of  corn  to  keep  them  from  starving?  NVhy 
.should  he  trouble  himself  about  them  in  particular"/ 

But  dire  necessity  knows  no  law.  Judali  again  speaks: 
^'Send  the  lad  icitli  me;  1  will  bv  surety  fur  him;  of  my  hand 
*halt  thou  require  him.  If  1  briny  him  not  to  thee,  let  me  biar 
.the  blame  forecer."  Brotherly  and  filial  affection  is  marvel 
lously  developing  under  the  heavy  pressure.  The  furnace 
of  affliction  is  refining  their  character. 

Then  spake  the  father,  ''If  it  must  be  s  >,  lake  presents, 
and  take  ba"ck  the  money  he  returned,  an;l  take  your  bro 
ther,  and  Hod  Almiyhly  yiv:;  yju  mercy  before  thi  mad! ' 

The  image  of  some?  cruel  jind  remorseless  tyrant  was 
before  him.  With  sore  misgivings  of  the  result  he  cried, 
"Jf  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved.''' 

For  the  second  time  they  took  their  journey,  and  appeared 
before  the  man  they  so  much  divade.l.  This  ma:t,  this 
terrible  Lord  of  Egypt.  But  now  there  is  a  series  of  still 
more  remarkable  events;  a  kindling  of  the  r.-finer's  fire 
lo  even  a  hotler  point,  than  before,  a  more  terrible  applica 
tion  of  the  dicipline  of  suffering.  Vet  n  >t  at.  one--.  For 
they  were  lifted  up,  before  they  were  cast  down  to  the 
depths. 

.Much  to  their  astonishment  they  were  invited  to  the 
house  of  the  great  ruler;  and  also  much  to  their  aliirin  (v. 
ISi.  For  they  concluded  lie  would  take  occasion,  from  th ••*. 
money  they  took  away,  to  arrest  them  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery.  SI  ill  they  were  haunted  by  the  idea  of  bondaye, 
as  guilty  men  always  anticipate  from  others  what  they 
have  meted  out  themselves. 

Bnl  apparently  their  fears  were  groundless.  Simeon  was 
brought  out  to  them,  most  likely  a  much  changed  man  from 
the  fierce  desperado  of  former  days.  They  were  ushered 
with  much  ceremony  into  the  presence  of  the  man  they 
feared,  who,  to  their  #r<  at  relief,  spoke  kindly  to  them, 
again  asked  of  their  welfare,  and  said:  "/.<?  your  father  will, 
Hie  old  man  of  ichom  ye  xpakc?  Is  he  yet  aliref 

Marvellous  words,  indeed,  to  lie  spoken  by  this  Egyptian 
potentate  to  them,  through  an  interpreter.  Then  Benjamin 
was  noticed,  and  he  said:  "/#  thin  your  younger  brother,  of 
of  whom  ye  xpake  to  me?"  Then,  the  bonds  of  brotherly  affec- 
lion  bursting  through  all  restraint,  he  added,  in  a  tremu 
Ions  voice,  "God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son."  But  Joseph 
could  boar  it  no  longer,  lie  hasted  away,  sought  out  a  pri 
vate  chamber,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping,  (v.  30). 
But  the  meal  bye-and-bye  was  served,  and  in  all  ceremony 
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and  state;  ho  by  himself,  they  by  themselves,  the  Egvptians 
by  themselves.  And  marvellous  it  was  to  them,  yea,"utterly 
unaccountable,  that  their  plans  at  tabk*  were  all  aligned 
in  exact  order  of  seniority.  Surely,  they  must  have  thought, 
this  man  is  a  magician  and  a  diviner,  as  well  as  the  Lord  of 
Kgypt.  Hut  the  meal  passed  O1T  happily.  Wine  removed 
restraint.  "They  drank  tint!  iccrc  merry  with  him."  iv.  34.) 

So  far  all  went  well.  Hut  now  a  strange  artifice  was 
practised  on  them,  the  object  being  (0  CJISt  them  to  the  very 
dust  in  penitential  humiliation;  to  draw  on  to  the  very 
strongest  tension  the  cords  of  family  alTection;  t>  bind 
them  together  a«  they  never  were  bound  I  ef  ire  as  brothers 
and  sons.  An  artifice  it  w;is,  like  to  a  stratigem  in  war, 
only  defensible  on  the  ground  of  the  end  to  be  derived  from 
it ;  coining,  indeed,  perilously  near  to  the  doing  of  evil  that 
good  might  come.  Hut.  after  all.  we  cannot  properly  judge 
of  the  means,  and  the  end  was  undoubted. 

They  got  their  corn.  Hut  a  strange  dire  •( ion  was  given 
to  the  officer  who  served  them,  viz:  th  n  the  silver  drinking- 
cup  of  the  great  Prime  Minister  should  be  put  into  the  sack 
of  (he  i/ounaest  Itrother.  So,  then,  early  in  th  •  morning  they 
all  left  in  peace.  Hut  before  they  had  proci  eded  far.  .Joseph 
said  to  the  steward:  "I  p,  foll'iie  tints  men  ;  demand  in  search 
tln'ir  sai-ks.  ami  *'///,  '  \\'lu  r<  fort  h<n>  //r  r>-\i'<ir<l<<!  cril  f'tr 
</ood /  Ye  hare  stolen  my  master's  divi/iin*/  eiijt.  )V  liari-  d'tn<; 
eril  hi  so  f/o/M.'/.'  ' 

Heyond  measure  astonished,  th  •  men  p -otested  Bnlcmnly 
their' innocence.  Wei-e  ///*•//  th-  men  to  steal  th-  master's 
silver,  they— who  had  brought  back  all  the  money  first  giv 
en  them?'  And  they  ad. led  the  sol  mn  asseveration,  "in 
whosoever's  sack  the  cup  is  found,  let  him  die.  and  we  will 
give  ourselves  up  to  be  liondiuen.''  Hut  the  steward  said, 

"Nav,  he  shall   be  a   bondman,  and  ye  sh  ill  be  bl; 'less." 

The' dread   enquiry   now   oj  en«-d.   b -ginning  at    the  eld«-: 
Sack  after  sack   was  oj  ened,  and  as  n.  nip  w.is  found  in 
one  after  another,  their  hop.  s  b.  at   high  of  speedy  delivci 
ance  and  safe  return. 

Hut    alas!    at    1h  •    verv    last    moment    their    hopes 
dashed  to  the  ground.    'The  nip   wa<  f  "ind   in   Itrn, 
Mirk!     Of  all  iK.ssible  calamities  this  w;is  the  w  .I-H 
were    struck    dumb    by    the    unexpected    blow. 
Ihrir  elofhes,  la.le.l  ercn,  nun,  his  a**.  <nvl  returned  to  the  city. 
AVhat  their  thoughts  wen-  during  the  sorrowfi 
is  plain  from  the  sequel.  . 

Arrived,  they  sin-  brought  into  the  presence  of  tho  awfj 
chief,   and   i.ro'strato  thnnselves  bcf..ro  him. 
demands  of  them  roughly,  -What  *       -  >"  **"  «™ 
ye  not  that  such  a  one  as  I  ran  eertauih,  find  out? 
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Judah,  (lice  more  speaking  for  the  rest,  said,  "What  shall  we 
say  unto  my  lord?  What  shall  we  speak.'  How  shall  ice  c'car 
ourselves?''  Then  he  adds  the  inexpressibly  solemn  words, 
'•(/orf  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  s  rvants."  Innocent 
of  the  present  charge,  as  they  were,  the  guilt  of  their  villain 
ous  wrong  doing  of  twenty  years  before  was  now  weighing 
down  their  spirits  with  anguish  unspeakable.  "-!/.</  at  in  i* 
trer  before  me,"  exclaimed  the  great  King  and  PsalmiM  of 
after  ages,  himself  a  descendant  of  Judah;  and  to  these  meii 
liad  now  come  a  powerful  conviction  of  sin,  doubtless  by  the 
Spirit  of  (Jod,  working  repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be 
repented  of. 

Then  lie  added,  "UY  are  my  lord's  servant*,  both  we  ami  he 
with  whom  the  r///>  jx  found."  Hut  the  great  master  leplied, 
<5od  forbid;  (lily  the  man  in  whose  hand  the  cup  is  found, 
he  shall  be  my  servant.  ".!#  for  you,  act  you  up  in  peace  unto 
your  father." 

Uad  they  been  the  men  of  twenty  years  before,  they  would 
have  accepted  this  proposal,  which  gave  them  their  freedom 
at  once,  and,  without  a  shadow  of  compunetun,  left  Benja 
min  to  his  fate.  Hut  they  wire  changed  men.  The  iron  of 
disciplinary  sutVering  had  sunk  into  their  soul.  Penitence 
had  dawned,  and  with  penitence  came  tenderness  of  atl'ec- 
tion  and  a  brotherly  kindness  before  unknown.  So  then, 
with  a  bursting  heart,  Judah  once  moie  spoke,  and  spoke 
in  words  of  the  most  touching  path*  s  that  have  ever  been 
embodied  in  human  language.  Nothing  in  all  literature 
can  be  found  so  tender,  so  moving,  so  simply  eloquent,  as 
these  of  the  rude  Canaanite  shepherd,  pleading  before  one 
who  was  at  once  a  gnat  Egyptian  potentate,  and  his  own 
much-wronged  y(  uns_er  hi  other. 

"(>//  my  lord,''  he  begins,  (v.  IS),  "'let  thy  > errant  ft  peak  a 
word  in  my  lord's  ear*,  and  let  not  thine  anger  burn  against  thy 
serrants.  for  thou  art  eren  as  Pharaoh."  Then  proceeding,  he 
tells  of  the  family,  little  dreaming  that  the  ears  of  him  who 
was  listening  were  1  uri  iug  \\it\\  interest  as  le  wont  on: 
".I///  lord  asked,  hare  ye  a  father  or  a  brother?  And  we  said 
unto  niu  lord,  ire  hare  a  father,  an  old  im.n:  and  a  child  of  his 
old  age.  a  little  one.  .\nd  hi*  brother  is  dead."  (Ah!  his  brother 
is  dead:  but  who,  Judah,  brought  that  about?)  ''and  he  alone 
is  left  of  his  mother,  and  hi*  father  loveth  him.  And  thou 
saidst.  Bring  him  down  to  me:  but  we  said,  the  lad  cannot 
leave  hi*  father,  for  if  he  should  I  ave  his  father,  his  father 
would  die!  And  thou  saidst  to  thy  sen-ants,  E.rccpt  your 
youngest  brother  come  down  with  uou.ye  shall  see  my  face  no 
worr."  Then  in  touching  words  he  tells  of  their  return 
home,  of  their  recounting  the  bard  C(  nditions  to  tl.eir  fa 
ther,  of  his  anguish  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  Benjamin. 
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sen-ant,  my  father  *n/  unttj  „,.  y(   kn  ;|f  /jfc 
me  fro  *,„   a,,,/  ,*,  <,,,.  IMJ,  OM,  ^,,(  /  *£• 

W,      -"  'M  pl'Cf*'  °"(/  '  *"<•  *'""'  »  "'  «  "«•    on  /  .7  ve 
/«,  from  w,f.  <„,</  ,,II>A|V/  6./t///  ,„-,„         ^          '  £ 

,ny  pray  hairs  icith  tornjir  fy  rV  ^mrt\"  ^ 

And  Joseph  listening  to  all  th  s' 

~\w  theitfore;'  Judah  o^ntiiuu-s,  evident  v  with  a  broken 
aii.1  troubled  utterance,  past  ivcolkvti,,!,*.  '.e.nor.  t  il  and 
bitter   crowdiug  hi,  thoughts  as  he  s;>eaks 
rAt/,  /  cotnt  to  thy  «rn/fir  ,,y  ;«/*«•  .  „„,/  /A, 
•r*.  «tj.n5F  /*«/  A»  /,>  ,'.  ^,,,,(/  M/,  ,„  f  A<.  fa^  ,,,      ^  . 

troubled  pause:  his  voice  falters,  he  ran  sean-elv  sak- 


Another  moment  of  troubl-d  silenoe.     H,.  w  11  die 
thu  .  ' 


fttthfr  icith  #  . 

Tlini  he  pleads,  in  most  t  u.-hin.:  word-,  that  he  Judah 
shall   abide   instead   ,,f   the  lad.     -•/".,  r   r/,r/  ,€  vmt   becaml 
'  til  for  the  hul  unt'.  mr/  f.jfh-  r,  x.jyiw;.  If  I  b-'in  /  *i?/i  NO'  ro 
.  then  I  shall  t.car  the  Mi  me  to  t»i/  fit'^r  f  ,r  e  rr.     \0ir 
then-fort.  I  pmv  the*.  .  l.t  thy  M    nut  ,:l',!f  IM.*/MI  /  nf  /V  /  ],l.  >i 
to  my  Ion!.  <i«./  /.}  the  /•;•/  .;••  ir.7/i  ;»i<  t»;thren.     F-ir 
I  ,jo  i//)  to  nty  f,jthc  .  an  I  TV  M-/  I-  n  ,/  in7'<  m<-  J.*f 
I  ^v  //re  »•»•//  r/j.if  .<;„///  f^<f,,,-  /,,  ,MV  father!" 

The  hardiest  In  art  w  ai'd  hav--  I.  t-n  m.»v«-d  \.\  suoli  an 
appeal.  What  then  must  .1.  s.-p'i  h^e  felt  ;is  h's  l.ro'h-r 
W»MIT  on.  His  lioxom  r  »se  and  s\vell»-d  until  his  emotions 
ini-ame  overiMiwerin^.  "fan*-  •V'->i  n,an  t  >  <j»  out  frnm  fMf."* 
h»-  ^'idtlenly  cried  HIT.  Th.-n.  \vh--n  !ef  alone  wi'h  hi- 
liri-ihrvn.  his  ]»»-nt-uj'  ftt-lin-x  t'..und  vent  in  a  l«>ud  <>ntbur>t 
of  uet-pinjr.  S'i  loud  that  rh«-  h«iu-t»  ..f  Pharaoh  heard. 

\Vhat  must  have  b^-n  the  astonishm-nt  «-f  h's  brothers 
at  su.-h  a  s<  ene  as  this!  p.nt  h«»\v  much  mor  •  astonishtnl 
whi-n  this  jrreat  Egyptian  lo-d.  \vlnnn  they  so  much  fear.il, 
critil  out  to  them.  "I  AM  .ln<i:rn!  I*oth  tn>/  father  y.*t  /irv.r' 
This  last  touch  of  affection  \\as  n  >t  s  >  mucJi  a  question  — 
f»r  h»-  had  N-«-n  hearing  of  his  fath  -r  ali  tliroimh  the  ad- 
dr«-ss  of  .Tudah  —  as  an  «  x-  l.unat  ion.  Is  it  in  le  d  s->  that 
my  aired  father  survives? 

lint  his  brothers  were  awe-struck.  "Thru  O»*M/</  not  art.tirrr 
Ttini.  They  t<vtv  t>'ouMe>1."  or.  as  th  •  m  iririn  j;ivt»s  it.  terri 
fied.  >it  hi*  p  re*'-  n  re!  An  1  w.-ll  th«-\  mijrhi.  as  a  rush  of 
reeoll.-rtions  crowded  up  >n  ih«-m  —  their  treachery,  the 
murderous  casting  into  the  pit.  the  s.-l 

lyiiii:   to   their   father!      <*;»n   it    fe  p  .^ibl.-   thu   thi^  all- 
powerful  lord  of  Kirypt  is  th.-ir  one. 
th»-r?    What  can  they  exp  M  t  but  to  b  •  hutrie.l  off  to  exeou- 
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tion.  Such  thoughts  doubtless  tilled  their  minds,  rushing 
in  a  swift  current  in  lees  time  than  it  takes  to  recount  them. 

But  their  fears  were  at  once  quieted  ly  his  gracious 
words,  "Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you."  On  their  corning  near 
he  went  on,  "I  am,  indeed,  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold 
into  Egypt !''  Then,  with  tenderness  beyond  expression,  he 
went  on  to  say,  "Be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  for 
God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  There  are  yet  five 
more  years  of  famine.  God  sent  me  before  you  to  save  your 
lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So,  it  icas  not  you,  but  God,  sent 
me  here,  and  he  has  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of 
his  house,  and  ruler  over  the  land  of  Egypt" 

Were  they  not  dumb  with  astonishment,  as  men  in  a 
dream,  when  they  heard  this;  and  almost  more  so  as  he  said, 
"Haste,  go  up  to  my  father.  Tell  him,  thus  sailh  thy  son 
Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt.  Come  down, 
tarry  not,  and  thou  shalt  dicell  in  the  land  of  Goschen,  and 
there  will  I  nourish  thee,  for  there  are  yet  five  years  of  fa 
mine;  lest  thou  and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast, — 
come  to  poverty." 

Wonder  of  wonders,  they  must  have  thought,  as  the.  e 
gracious  words  fell  from  his  lips.  But  not  a  wrord  could 
they  reply.  Then,  seeing  that  they  could  not  realize  it,  could 
not  believe  their  very  eais,  he  said,  probably  casting  off 
some  portion  of  his  head-dies*,  that  Ihey  might  see  him 
more  as  he  used  to  be,  "And  behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes 
of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  is  my  very  mouth  which  specik- 
cth  to  you  ."  Then  with  an  exquisite  touch  of  nature  he  goes 
on,  "And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  /«//  glory  in  Egypt,  and 
of  all  that  ye  hare  seen,  and  haste  ar>d  bring  mi/  father  down 
hither." 

Then  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept, 
and  Benjamin  fell  on  his  neck, — Benjamin  first,  the  son 
of  his  own  mother  Rachel.  Then  he  kissed  all  his  brethren, 
and  wept  upon  them. — wept  upon  them. 

Up  to  this  time  they  had  not  dared  to  utter  a  word.  But 
now,  they  talked  n'ith  him.  What  a  conversation  that  must 
have  been!  but  the  Divine  Sp'r't  has  not  seen  fit  to  have  it 
recorded. 

But  the  fame  of  all  this  was  heard  in  Phtirath's  house, 
and  it  pleased  Pharaoh  and  his  servants. 

A  marvellous  history  indeed.  Surely  this  is  the  hand  of 
God,  guiding,  controlling,  influencing  the  minds  of  many 
men,  to  bring  to  pass  the  counsels  of  his  own  inscrutable 
will. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
JACOB  AND  His  FAMILY  <;o  D  >w.\  TO  EGYPT. 


Instead  of  Joseph's  brethren  being  received  with  snap!- 
cion  and  jealousy,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  a  man  in  hij.li 
position  endeavors  to  promote  his  family,  they  were  Wel 
comed,  and  invited  by  tl.e  king  to  settle  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Tlie  whole  narrative  reveals  a  marvellous  and  con 
stant  working  of  the  Divine  will,  overruling  events,  and 
the  course  of  men's  minds,  and  ordering  a'l  for  the  accom- 
plishment  <»f  ends  of  high  imp-u  bnice,  IHII  su-h  a^  were 
most  unlikely  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  coins-  of  affairs. 
Long  before  this  it  had  be<  n  jevtaled  to  Abraham  that  his 
posterity  would  sojourn  for  many  generations  in  a  strange 
land;  would  suffer  heavy  oppression;  would  go  out  "irith 
great  sufmtumr.''  while  the  nation  that  ahTcted  th  -m  should 
be  "JHfJt/i'rt."  Marvellous,  indeed,  have  been  the  events  that 
led  to  this  migration.  "\\'<»i<lt'rful  in  <-nunwJ  mid  c.m-lli  nt  hi 
icorkin<r  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all  the  Earih. 
and  we  now  see  Him  bringing  about  the  separation  of  this 
chosen  family  from  the  land  where  they  have  sojourned  for 
three  generations. 

The  brethren  of  Joseph  are  sent  lark  with  jr-s-nts  a« 
well  as  food,  and  a  mandate  from  Pharaoh,  spoken  to  .!«• 
seph.  that  they  shall  hiirg  their  father,  their  wixes.  iln-ir 
childi'en,  and  all  that  iliey  Ind.  and  set  1 1  •  th1  involves  in 
one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  country.  "/  will  girr  you," 
said  he.  "///r  f/nml  of  tin  Inul  »]'  /•/»/»//</.  <in<l  //  *//<///  cat  //"  fat 
ftf  (fir  hintl."  This,  of  coui-se.  refers  t«>  Ihe  count  r\  in  it- 
natural  condition,  wlien  the  \eais  of  famine  w.-n-  ended. 
For  it  was  lean  enough  at  thai  time. 

When  the  brothei  s  ieitrne.1  with  the  woi  d' rful  story 
that  Joseph  was  alive,  and  (lovernor  of  Kgypl.  the  old  man 
ir<ix  (n-crcninc  with  fear.  His  heart  fainted  within  him.  F«»r 
if  that  story  were  true,  then  they  have  grossly  deceived  him 
before.  ••//»•  lnli<r«l  tin  in  not."  and  fell  into  deep  dejedimi 
f»f  spirit.  What  ether  misery  were  these  wretched  sons  of 
his  preparing  for  him?  P.nl  they  told  him  of  the  \v<  rds  of 
Joseph  as  to  the  land  lley  \\ei-e  iu  dwell  in.  and  lie  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  that  Henjainin  had  come  back.  Hut  th- 
convincing  proof  was  the  numerous  train  of  waggons  they 
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had  brought  with  them.  How  could  they  po-sibiy  have 
brought  these  if  their  story  were  not  true?  So,  considering 
these  things,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  levived,  and  he  said, 
''It  is  enough,  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive.  I  will  go  down  and 
see  him  before  I  die.'' 

The  events  of  the  present  century,  when  such  multitudes 
of  people  have  migrated  from  their  own  country  in  search 
of  wealth  or  better  means  of  subsistence,  may  the  better 
enable  us  to  understand  the  many  migrations  recorded  in 
this  Book  of  Genesis.  For  there  are  so  many  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  the  Book  of  Emigration  as  well  as  the 
Book  of  Origins.  For  example: — 

1.  We  have  the  great  movement  of  the  whole  population 
after  the  tlood  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.    But  they 
moved  in  disobedience,  keeping  together  instead  of  spread 
ing  abroad,  and  ended  by  the  folly  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

2.  Abram  was  an  emigrant,  leaving  his  own  country  by 
Divine  command  and  going  to  a  land  lie  knew  not.    But  his 
emigration  was  a  work  of  confidence  and  obedience,  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  untold  blessing. 

3.  Lot  emigrated,  too,  going  down  to  a  lovely  country. 
But  he  asked  no  Divine  direction.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  as  bad  as  the  country  was  good,  and  the  end 
was  disaster  unspeakable. 

4.  Jacob,  early  in  life,  emigrated.    The  occasion  was  h:s 
own  wrong-doing.    But  it  was  over-ruled  for  his  own  g  >od, 
and  for  a  means  of  blessing  to  after  generations. 

5.  Many  generations,  afterwards  the  whole  nation,  emi 
grated,  going  out  from  a  land  of  oppression,  under  Divine 
guidance,  to  the  land  of  promise. 

But  as  preliminary  to  this,  the  old  patriarch  and  his 
family  break  up  all  the  ties  and  associations  of  a  lifetime 
and  are  going  down  to  a  country  as  absolutely  different 
from  the  one  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  But  this  migration  was  of  G:>d. 

The  first  day's  journey  ended  at  Beer-Sheba,  that  famous 
''Well  of  the  Oath,"  so  often  mentioned  in  these  narratives. 
And  there  he  offered  sacrifices.  At  every  special  crisis  of 
Jacob's  life  he  had  been  favored  with  a  Divine  revelation 
and  promise  of  blessing.  So  it  was  at  Bethel,  on  leaving 
his  old  home.  So  it  was  at  Mahanaim,  when  about  to  meet 
his  brother.  So  it  is  now,  as  he  is  on  his  way  to  th's  un 
known  country  of  Egypt,  in  extreme  old  age,  not  knowing 
what  may  befall  him  there.  lie  is  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  a  land  which  he  intuitively  feels,  con 
sidering  his  time  of  life,  he  c;m  never  see  again.  Looking 
back  with  the  regret  of  an  old  man.  he  must  undoubtedly 
have  felt  apprehension  on  looking  forward  to  the  desert 
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which  he  and  all  his  had  to  cross.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Cod  of  his  fathers  appeared  to  him  "I'M  the  visions  of  the 
niyht,''  and  said,  "Tear  not  to  <]n  doirn  into  Kyiipt.  for  I  will 
then  make  of  thec  a  great  nation,''  adding  words  which  strik 
ingly  recall  the  vision  of  HetIn-1,  "/  will  <jo  down  with  thce 
into  /-,'//#/>/,  and  I  will  xurdt/  liriiifi  //»»•»•  ///>  again,  and  Joseph 
shall  put  his  hand  on  thine  eyes."  iv.  4). 

So.  with  the  assurance  of  the  hi  vine  pr  -sence  accom 
panying  him.  the  old  man  goes  on  his  way.  a  long  train  of 
wagons  with  him,  carrying  tlie  goods  they  hive  g  itten  i;i 
Canaan,  his  sons,  his  sons'  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
cattle,  and  all  they  had.  exactly  as  the  pioneers  of  the  West 
and  the  North-\Ve-<t  of  our  own  continent  made  their  w;iy 
slowly  across  the  plains  to  the  region  they  desire  1  to  settle 
in. 

There  were  sixty-six  in  the  tr.iin.  The-se,  with  Joseph, 
his  wife  and  his  two  SOIK,  made  up  the  seventy 
souls,  who,  by  the  laws  of  natural  innease.  unchecked  by 
war.  famine,  or  emigration,  and  in  a  highly  fertile  district 
of  country,  watched  over  specially  by  hivine  1'rovidence, 
became  the  great  multitude  of  the  time  of  the  Kxodus. 

As  to  the  objection  that  so  small  a  numb  T  could  n  »t  p:>s 
sibly  attain  to  so  large  an  increase.  1,-t  it  be  considered: — 

First,  that  modern  calculations  and  estimates  of  the  time 
during  which  these  p  ople  were  in  Kgypt  aie  IIP  r«i  g  losses, 
without  scientific  basi>  or  value.  T.iis  applies,  inde  -d.  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  a'l  chron  dogical  calculati  ms  of 
those  early  times,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  an-  purely 
human  estimates,  and  form  n«»  par;  of  Divine  iwelati  m. 
The  only  time  distinctly  mention*  d  as  the  period  <»f  sojourn 
is  in  the  revelation  to  'Abraham  Miea.  xv.  i:ti.  wh'-n-  it 
stated  to  be  four  hundred  years.  This  four  hundre  1  years 
would  be  amply  sufficient. Ysp  -dally  under  the  c  -ndi 
next  mentioned. 

For  second   it    must    be  remembered   that    the  p -i 
their  sojourn   was  one  of  unbroken   \  eac.-.  so  f.ir  : 
were   concerne.l.     Th -re   wa<   no   diminution    of   nut 
either  by  war.  or  bv  si.-kness.  or  by  emigration, 
the  greater  part   of  the  period  they  were  free  and  prosper 
Otis.    And  even  when  tvranny  supervened  and  most  of  1 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  the  increase  in  numbors  went 
"The  wore  tiny  afflicted  tlicm.  He  more  //«//  multiph 
grew"  a  fact  which  modern  experience  conlinns  :>s 
be  true. 

So.  then,  we  se«-  this  small  company  of  people  nr 
Egypt,   and   set  i  ling   in   a   district    <  all -d    in    the   nar 
Go'schen.  which   was  pr-.bably  the  regi  m  lying  near.- 

the  land  of  Canaan.    Through  that  district  has  I n  <-ut,  in 

modern  times,  the  fresh-water  <'ainl.  along  the  courne  < 
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which  the  British  troops  marched  when  they  encountered 
and  defeated  the  usurper  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  thi* 
land  of  Goschen  the  sons  of  Jacob  pursued  their  occupation 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  for  many  generations. 

One  may  marvel  that  so  much  of  the  care  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  the  Universe  should  be  with  this  little  company  cf 
people,  who  were,  all  of  them,  so  far  as  the  civilization  and 
developments  of  this  world  are  concerned,  so  very  far  be* 
hind  the  people  amongst  whom  they  came  to  sojourn.  Hu 
manly  speaking,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  Egyptians 
would  be  the  favoured  people;  for  their  capacity  for  art, 
architecture,  science,  literature,  learning,  government,  and 
social  development,  was,  even  at  that  early  day,  far 
beyond  anything  known  by  these  uncultured  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But,  even  then,  as  it 
was  in  after  ages,  the  law  of  Divine  procedure  seems  to 
have  been,  that  not  the  wise,  not  the  noble,  not  the  great  of 
this  world  should  be  chosen  to  exhibit  and  transmit  a  high 
order  of  spiritual  development.  (1  Cor.,  I.,  2<J). 

For  let  us  consider.  What,  of  all  this  science,  religion, 
learning,  literature,  phi'osc  phy  (if  the  Egyptians  has 
survived  to  our  own  times,  as  a  light  to  enlighten, 
or  quicken,  or  direct  the  ways  of  men?  Is  there 
a  single  particle?  Do  men  generally  now  read  the 
lives  of  Egyptian  leaders,  or  ponder  the  precepts  of 
Egyptian  sages,  or  follow  the  words  of  Egyptian  devout 
men  to  express  religious  hope  or  aspiration?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  known  anywhere  in  the  world?  There  is 
not.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tens  of  thousands, 
nay,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  p:ople  in  these  times, 
and  for  many  generations  back,  have  found  in  the  records 
of  Abraham's  life  and  words,  and  also  in  those  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  righteousness? 
There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  The  Egypt;ans 
of  that  age  have  left  no  sign  in  the  active  spiritual  sphere, 
marvellous  as  are  their  works  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 
These  shepherds  of  the  land  of  Canaan  bare,  and  the  sign 
is  not  of  superstition,  or  bigotry,  or  credulity,  but  of  the 
most  rational  faith  ;<nd  hope  that  have  ever  been  known 
amongst  mankind.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  other 
wise  strange  Divine  procedure. 

But  while  the  settlement  of  the  family  in  Egypt  was  go 
ing  on,  the  famine  increased  in  severity.  "'The  famine  tons 
very  sore.  There  irax  u<t  bread  in  all  iJie  land.  The  land  faint 
ed  because  of  Ilie  famine.''  Chap.  XLVIL,  1H. 

The  measures  that  weie  taken  by  Joseph  as  adniinistra- 
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tor  of  the  relief  stores,  have  luen  criticized  with  much  un 
reason  and  denounced  as  harsh  and  tyrannical.  But  let  the 
matter  be  fairly  considered,  in  the  light  of  all  the  circum 
stances  then  existing,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  measures 
were  as  equitable  as  they  were  far-seeing. 

Naturally,  in  the  first  year  or  two,  the  people  <  aine  t  » 
buy  corn  with  money.  To  sell  coin  to  those  who  could  pay 
for  it  was  obviously  a  far  more  piudent  course  than  to 
pauperize  a  whole  people  by  instituting  a  system  of  gigantic 
and  universal  alms-giving.  So  far,  certainly,  no  fault  coif  d 
be  found.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  the  narra 
tive  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  wholly  dilfen-i  t 
from  that  of  India  in  these  modern  times,  when  swarming 
millions  crowd  the  land,  earning  at  the  best  <  f  times  but  a 
precarious  subsistence.  Egypt,  evidently,  was  only  thinly 
populated  and  partially  cccupied,  as  is  clear  from  the  fa<  t 
of  a  large  and  fertile  district  like  tie  land  of  <  r<»chen  bring 
free  for  the  family  of  Jacob  to  spread  themselves  over.  ;md 
occupy  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  condition  of  Etypt 
then  was  much  more  like  that  of  our  own  province  of  Mani 
toba,  where  a  small  number  of  cultivators  are  thinly  dotted 
over  large  tracts  of  land,  and  raising  quantities  of  grain  that 
would  be  deemed  inciedille  to  men  accustomed  t<>  the 
farming  of  thickly  j  copied  countries.  Evidently  these 
Egyptian  cultivators,  as  was  natural  at  such  an  early  stage 
in  'the  settlement  of  the  country,  \\ere  men  of  accumu 
lated  savings  in  money,  and  also  in  cattle  ai:d  s-heep  and 
asses  and  horses.  Such  a  population  of  land  owners  <••  uld 
only  be  dealt  with  as  free  men:  that  K  that  they  shmi'd 
receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  they  were  able  to  buy. 

First,   then,   they   bought   with    their  savirg*  of   money, 
This  carried  the  people  through  the  first  year.    This  beii  g 
passed  in  safety,  they  bring  their  cattle,  flocks  and  horse.-* 
in  exchange  for  subsistence  for  an<  ther  year.     It   mu>t  be 
evident,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  were  allowed  1 
keep  these  animals  in  possession,  holding  them  in  pledge  or 
trust  for  the  king.     The  cattle  being  all  disposed  «  f.  and 
anotlier  year  of  scarcit  v  ai  riving.  th«-io  \\as 
This  also  was  sold  to  the  king,  and  anoiher  year's  mbsii 
ence  secured,  and  as  with  the  cattle,  so  with  the  land, 
must   have   remained    in    possession   of     ts   former  own* 
thev  becoming  tenants  to  the  State  instead  of  hr.lilrn 
freehold      And  so  it  proved,  for  as  ue  read  further  on. 
as  well  as  food  was  provided  f«>r  th«-  < •uhivaii.rs  of  the  soil. 
on   condition   that   one-fifth   pait   of  the  produce  wa«  pai 
over  to  Pharaoh.     This  fifth  part  corresponds  very  rlow>li 
to  the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  agricultural  land 
modern  times,  and  is  another  instance  how.  under  the  same 
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circumstances,  the  conditions  of  life  in  these  earliest  ages 
of  the  world  correspond  with  those  prevailing  now. 

The  people  of  the  land  appreciated  all  these  arrange 
ments  as  ju.st  and  reasonable.  For  they  s  dd  to  Ihe  Chief 
Administrator,  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives;  let  us  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants. 

All  this  has  been  foolishly  distorted  into  first  robbing 
the  people  of  their  property,  and  then  of  reducing  them 
to  slavery,  a  view  of  the  matter  which  a  reasonable  consi 
deration  entirely  dispels. 

For  the  crisis  was  urgent,  and  yet  though  a  crisis,  it  last 
ed  through  si^ven  long  ye.trs  Tae  very  life  of  the  people 
depended  on  the  measure.*  taken.  Th  >re  were  only  two 
alternatives,  the  one  to  insiitute  a  regular  and  constant 
system  of  relief  by  doles  and  gifts,  which  would  degrade 
and  pauperize  the  people;  the  other  to  allow  the  people  to 
make  an  honorable  contract  with  the  Government  by  which 
they  would  render,  of  what  belonged  t •>  them,  a  fair  equiva 
lent  for  the  subsistence  and  seed  they  required.  The  result 
of  the  whole  was  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  whole  agricul 
tural  population  became  tenants  of  the  State,  the  rent  being 
fixed  at  a  sum  which  the  land  was  well  able  to  bear.  And  as 
to  money,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  this  must  have 
been  again  returned  to  its  former  owners  in  the  shape  of 
loans,  for  money,  as  well  as  land  and  cattle,  would  be 
needed  in  order  that  agricultural  op 'rations  might  be  car 
ried  on  and  the  kingdom  kept  together. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  if  a  similar  state  of  things  were 
to  arise  in  the  present  day,  measures  substantially  similar 
.would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  all  which  justifies  the  fore 
sight  and  wisdom  of  Joseph's  administration.  But  in  truth 
the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the  measures  he  insti 
tuted  to  provide  for  a  life-and-death  emergency,  are  very 
much  those  which  many  theorists  about  Ian  1  tenure  would 
like  to  see  brought  about  now.  viz.,  that  all  the  land  should 
be  owned  by  the  State,  that  its  cultivators  ami  occupiers 
should  be  tenants  at  a  fixed  rental,  and  that  thi-!  rental 
should  be  the  sole  form  of  taxation.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  various  countries  of 
the  world  this  is  a  mere  idle  dream.  For  all  land 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  has  been  brought  to  that 
condition  by  the  expenditure  of  wisely  devised  and 
long  continued  private  labor,  as  w  '11  as  considerable 
amounts  of  money.  The  St  ite  could  not  in  equity 
take  possession  of  s^ch  1  md  without  payment.  But 
payment  would  involve  the  raising  of  such  prodigious  sum,'? 
of  money  that  no  country  in  the  w  irld  could  pissibly 
sustain  the  burden  of  it.  The  idea,  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
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missed.  With  regard  to  land  in  a  state  of  natun-,  either  in 
forest  or  prairie,  it  is  largely  in  possession  of  the  State  as 
it  is. 

From  this  general  tiansfer  of  tin-  land  of  Kgypt   to  the 
State  one  class  was  exempt,  vi/.,  the  priests. 

This  \vas  no  arrangement  of  Joseph's,  but  arose  oui  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  this  class  with  the  Kin-;.  For  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  lands  of  the  priests  b -ing  exempt 
is  stated  to  lie  that  their  land  had  b<  en  assigned  them  by 
the  King.  "Thn/  <l'nl  rut  th<ir  />//•//<///  »/•////•//  rhnrnnh  »/»/»'.- 
them"  (v.  1*2).  The  germs  of  the  relations  between  (jhuivh 
and  State  which  have  given  rise  to  such  momentous  «jn«-s 
tions  in  modern  times  are  distinctly  tract-able  her.-.  The 
assignment  of  lands  to  the  Church,  the  claim  of  the  Chun  h 
to  be  exempt  from  State  burdens  and  taxes,  an-  a»rangf 
inents  with  which  we  ai  e  familiar  em.ugh  in  01  r  own  au»' 
and  country.  And  we  are  familiar,  too.  with  th<-  fact  that 
priests,  acting  together  in  an  organixcd  capacity,  are  s  mu 
tinies  able  to  pr»  vail  and  carry  their  p:»ini  agait.st  tin- 
strongest  ministers  that  rule  a  country. 

Kither  through  the  king  peisonally.  as  in  this  insiance.  op 
through  a  majority  of  cri  dulous  ami  superstitious  voter*, 
bringing  influences  to  bear  which  none  kn<  w  how  to  use  s<> 
well  as  those  who  have  so  much  to  gain  bv  it,  -the  Church 
has  generally  been  able  to  have  her  own  way.  h  is  <  nlv 
when  priests  and  ecclesiasl'cs  have  I  econie  so  j^ra^ping  and 
ambitious  as  to  acquire  an  anioinil  of  property  thai  thr-  at 
ens  the  stability  of  the  State  and  the  general  welfare  of  Un 
people,  that  measures  have  been  cai'ried  through  which  «!•• 
prived  them  of  an  exceptional  position,  and  made  them  and 
their  property  subject  to  common  bun'ens.  In  M>me  (  as  s. 
in  these  modern  limes,  in  Kurope.  the  evil  of  the  absorpii-  n 
of  land  by  the  Church  in  various  forms  houses  of  wor-hip. 
monasteries,  convents.  <  at  hedrals.  coll«  ges.  and  so  on  had 
become  so  scand;  Ions  as  10  b;  ing  about  r«-\  olri  ioi  ary 
restorations  and  displac<  ments  that  had  some  <  leineiiis  of 
injustice.  This  is  what  has  I  een  \\iti  e^sed  in  Italy,  in 
France,  as  well  as  iwiih  regaid  to  monasteries)  in  England. 

It  is  not  probabh-  thai   in   Kgypt  at   this  early  period  the 
amount  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  was  HO  large  as 
to  diminish  materially  the  ro\al  re\enue.     As  to  the  pro 
duction  of  these  lands  t  hems.lvcs.  it  is  likely  that  they  pro 
duced  as  much  in   the  hands  of  the  prices  as  they  won 
otherwise.      For    the    j  rie.-ts.    d<  ubtle,s.    would    make 
most  of  the  land  for  their  own  Bakes.    The  question    then, 
of  the  exemption  of  the  priests  from  giving  up  theii 
to  the  State  was  one  that  concerned  the  King,  as  the  hea 
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of  the  State,  rather  than  the  people.  Hence  it  was  not 
interfered  with  by  Joseph,  for  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
great  and  pressing  need  of  the  time. 

Thus,  year  by  year  passed  on.  The  people  of  Egypt  were 
carried  through  a  period  of  protracted  and  terrible  scarcity, 
and  the  measures  taken  by  the  young  Hebre\v  were  justified 
bv  the  event. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
JACOB'S  LAST  Wuui»s  AND  PIU.U'HMCY. 


The  Scripture  narrative,  having  u  ifolded  the  serie*  of 
events  that  fultilled  the  prophecy  to  Abraham  of  a  migra 
tion  to  .1  strange  land,  returns  once  more  to  the  aged  patri 
arch,  who  is  both  the  natuial  and  sp  ritual  head  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  whose  lif,-,  indeed,  is  a  remarkabl  •  t  v  pe  of 
the  life  of  many  godly  men  and  eminent  sen  ants  of  Christ. 
Beginning  in  much  cloud  ami  darkness,  with  developments 
of  strong  natural  propensity  to  evil,  liglreiied  up  n..\v  and 
then  by  rays  of  Divine  light  and  power,  the  lif  •  of  the  man 
goes  on,  bearing,  for  the  most  part,  steadily  upward,  until 
after  a  tremendous  crisis  of  spiritual  contlict,  he  r  aches  a 
serene  plane  of  steadfast  piety,  in  which,  t  Miderm-ss.  consi 
deration,  and  love  to  man,  are  as  c  nspicuous  as  devotion 
towards  his  (Jod.  So  was  s|  eni  the  long  evening  of  that 
remarkable  life,  of  which  the  close  is  narrated  in  the  lasf 
chapter  of  this  great  book  of  Origins. 

Now  the  most  remarkable  particular  of  .lac  >b's  closing 
days  is  that  he  gave  ut  t  era  nee  to  t  he  tirst  series  of  \  roph'-i  ic 
and  inspired  wujinijx  that  have  I  ee.i  ivcotVe  1  in  th  s- 
Scripture's. 

No  man  before  him  had  said  anything  (beyond  a  word  or 
twoi  of  the  character  of  prophecy  or  teaching.  Abraham  was 
mighty  in  deeds,  but  n  it  in  words;  Isaac  If,  \\  \  saving-; 
that  have  been  lecorded.  lint  .la«  o!»  not  only  saw  wonder 
fill  visions  and  passed  through  striking  changes  and  vicis 
situdes,  but  said  things  in  th-se  his  closing  days  which 
have  become  part  of  the  Church's  heritage  of  teaching  for 
all  time.  He  was,  in  truth,  in  his  old  age.  the  tirst  of  the 
long  lim-  of  prophets  and  seers  whose  uoids  have  a  double 
application— first  to  tin-  local  time  and  ev.-nt.  and  then  to 
all  t ime  to  come. 

The  exquisite   tenderness  and    b  auty   of   th  •  old    m  m's 
words  in  speaking  to  Joseph  of  his  two  s  .us.  Kphraim  and 
Manasseh,  cannot  but  strike  one  who  is  tilled  with  tin*  idea 
of  Jacob  as  a  hard-hearted,  crafty  man  of  th  •  world,  the 
prototype  of  the  craft  v  and  covetous  Jew.  a*  he  is  generally 
pupposed  to  be,  in  our  own   time.     The  old  man   i 
last    sickness.     Joseph   visits   him.  bringing  his 
Tlis  father  then  recalls,  as  an  old  man  so  often  do.  8,  the 
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former  days.  "Cod  Almighty,"  he  says,  "appeared  to  me  at 
Luz,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me."  It  is  a  vivid 
recollection  not  of  the  ladder  tr  the  angels,  but  of  the 
Almighty  Kuler,  who  had  been  the  guide  and  stay  of  his 
life.  So,  then,  thinking  of  the  promise  of  increase  and 
blessing,  he  proceeds  to  adopt  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  as 
his  own.  "As  Hnibcn  and  &inn.'on"  he  solemnly  declarer, 
"they  shall  be  -mine."  And  so  they  became;  for  these  sons 
of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  gave  their  names  to 
tribes.  Then,  with  a  touching  remembrance  ef  Joseph's 
mother,  the  dearly-loved  Rachel,  who  died  betwt  en  Jerusa 
lem  and  Bethlehem,  the  aged  patriarch  proceeds  to  give 
a  blessing  to  the  two  boys,  couched  in  language  of  inimit 
able  tenderness  and  solemnity.  \Yith  a  hand  laid  upon  the 
head  of  each  of  them,  he  utters  the  words:  "Goi>,  BEFORB 

WHOM  MY  FATHERS  ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC  DID  WALK,  THE  GOD 
WHICH  LED  ME  ALL  MY  LIFE  LONG  UX'IO  THIS  DAY,  THE  ANGEL 
WHICH  REDEEMED  ME  FROM  ALL  EVIL,  BLE>S  THE  LADS!  AND 
LET  MY  NAME  BE  NAMED  OX  THEM,  AND  THE  NAME  OF  MY  FA 
THERS  ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC.  AND  LET  THEM  GROW  UNTO  A 

MULTITUDE   IN   THE   MIDST   OF   THE   EARTH/'      What    a  Wonder- 

ful  gathering  together  of  the  past  we  have  h;*re;  the  long 
"walking  before  Cod''  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  the 
long  course  of  providential  caie  in  temporal  things  that 
had  marked  his  own  chequered  career;  above  all,  the  groat 
redemptive  power  which  had  wrought  deliverance  for  him 
in  spiritual  things,  making  of  the  old  "Supplanter"  a  "Prince 
of  God," — all  this  comes  rushing  back  to  the  patriarch  as  he 
puts  the  hand  of  blessing  on  these  grandchildren  of  his 
adoption. 

But,  in  doing  so,  a  curious  change  is  made  by  the  Patrir 
arch.  lie  puts  tho  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  youngest, 
the  left  hand  on  the  head  of  the  eldest;  and,  when  Joseph 
desired  to  correct  what  he  supposed  was  a  mistake,  th'i 
old  man  declares  that  it  is  done  with  a  purpose  :  "The 
younger  shall  have  the  pre-eminence;  he  shall  be  greater 
than  his  brother,  and  his  zecd  shall  become  a  multitude  of 
nations."  (  v.  10). 

This  was  undoubtedly  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  tribes.  Joshua,  the  great  warrior  and  leader,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Kphraim.  For  many  years  the  centre  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  people  was  at  Shiloh.  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraim.  And  certainly,  after  the  great  disruption, 
Ephraim  was  the  leading  tribe  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
is  often  referred  to  by  the  prophets  as  representing  them 
all.  Not  that  this  stood  for  any  superiority  in  goodness  or 
wisdom,  for  it  certainly  did  not.  But,  as  the  tribe  had  ob 
tained  for  its  portion  the  very  cential  position  of  the  land, 
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it  always  had  a  loading  part  iii  thf  development  of  the  life 
of  the  people.    This  Mauasseh  never  had. 

After  this,  the  old  man  gave  utterance  to  an  expression 
of  faith  in  the  continued  abiding  of  the  pr«  sence  of  Al 
mighty  Cod,  and  in  the  whole  family  being  brought  agaJn 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  "Behold,"  he  says,  "/  die,  but 
God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again  to  the  land  of  your 
fathers." 

The  last  scene  in  the  life  of  thin  patriarch  is  striking  in 
the  extreme,  lie  gathers  his  sons  about  him,  and  in  a  series 
of  short  but  vivid  and  picturesque  sayings,  he  sk«  tches  the 
character  and  destiny  of  themselves  and  their  descendants. 

His  sayings  are  not  all  prophecies.  Some  of  them  are 
mere  characterizations  or  descriptions,  most  vivid  and  poet 
ical,  but  not  having  any  special  significance  for  the  Church 
of  Cod  in  these  times.  But  those  to  Judah  and  Joseph  are 
very  significant;  and  the  word  spoken  t<>  the  former  has 
never  ceased  to  interest  the  disciples  of  the  Divine  Saviour, 
as  being  one  of  that  long  series  which  foreshadowed,  in 
terms  more  and  more  clenr,  the  attributes,  powers,  and  pro 
perties  of  that  Messiah  whose  coining  into  the  world  was 
for  the  "healing  of  the  nations." 

The  reference  of  the  saying  to  the  Messiah  is  disputed  by 
a  certain  school  of  critics  in  thes«-  days:  but  then,  tliev  <lis 
pule  almost  every  other  of  such  foresiiadowings,  even  those 
which  are  expressly  referred  to  the  Messiah  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  by  his  apostles.  And  not  only  so.  they  dispute 
the  truthfulness  of  much  of  the  Old  Testament  le-'ord,  and 
especially  of  the  miraculous  occurrences  therein,  forgetting 
that,  if  a  Divine  Creator  ex;sts  at  all.  \\hich  they  generally 
allow.  Creation  itself,  whether  instantaneous  or  gradual,  is 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  conceivable,  and  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  set  limits  to  the  working  of  His  power  who 
formed  ?  universe.  To  discredit  ?he  narrative  of  a  mira.-lr 
because  it  ?'.«?  a  miracle,  or  to  say  that  a  prophecy  which 
clearly  points  to  an  event  that  actually  came  to  pass  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  event,  is  to  display  such  a 
want  of  sound  judgment  as  to  lead  to  an  entire  discrediting 
of  the  critics  themselves. 

Passing  by,  then,  these  doubters  and  disputers.  it  is  inter 
esting  to  look  at  the  words  of  the  aged   patriarch   their 
selves,  and  see  what  meaning  can  naturally  and  reasonabl 
be  attributed  to  them.     Having  spoken  briell 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  with  emphatic  reprobation  of  their  f< 
evil  doings,  the  old  man  passes  on  to  Jn-Aii,  the  yonnf 
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son  of  his  first  wife,  Leah.  But  here  the  whole  .style 
of  the  language  changes.  There  is  no  mention  of  his 
misdoings,  flagrant  enough  though  they  have  been; 
the  mind  of  the  patriarch  is  swallowed  up  in  thoughts 
of  exaltation,  victory,  and  dominion.  "Thou  art  he 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  ;  thou  shalt  have 
victory  over  thine  enemies;  thy  brethren  shall  bow 
down  before  thee."  Then,  using  bold  figures  of  speech, 
he  speaks  of  Judah  as  a  ''young  lion/'  as  a  Jion  in  his  full 
strength,  and  as  a  lion  in  old  age,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to 
"rouse  up."  After  this  comes  the  remarkable  saying: — 

"THE  SCEPTRE  SHALL  NOT  DEPART  FKOM  JUDAIC  NOR  A 
LAWGIVER  FROM  BETWEEN  HIS  PERT,  UNTIL  SHILOII  COMi;,  AND 
UNTO  HIM  SHALL  THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BE." 

Now,  then,  we  have  a  remarkable  opening  up  of  a  great 
future  for  the  descendants  of  Judah,  and  an  equally  remark 
able  close  to  such  future.  Various  refinements  of  the  mean 
ing  of  the  original  words  of  this  declaration  have  been  put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  theory.  But  taking 
the  widest  varieties  of  interpretation,  they  all  point  to  the 
idea  of  leadership,  rule,  and  government  in  one  or  other  of 
the  spheres  of  life  which  the  descendants  of  Judah  would 
occupy.  Whether  it  is  the  "sceptre''  of  a  king,  or,  as  some 
would  have  it.  the  "rod"  or  "stalf  of  a  shepherd,  the  essen 
tial  idea  is  the  same.  And  similarly  the  idea  of  lawgiver, 
or  as  some  would  have  it  "teacher  or  interpreter."  is 
but  a  variation  of  the  same  function  of  rule  and  government 
in  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  sphere.  Respecting  the  word 
"SiiiLon,"  which  is  not  translated,  and  which  means  giver 
of  rest  or  peace,  peace  bringer,  peace  bestower,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt:  that  some  important  personage  is  sha 
dowed  forth  by  it.  For  to  him  the  "gathering  of  the  peo 
ple,"  or  as  some  would  translate  it,  "the  obedience  of  the 
people,"  is  to  be,  both  conveying  the  same  idea  in  substance, 
viz.,  that  the  rule  of  this  giver  of  peace  is  to  be  wide  and 
extensive,  and,  what  is  important  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  to 
be  voluntarily  acquiesced  in.  Hut  nearly  all  who  have  writ 
ten  comments  on  the  original  language  of  this  passage,  and 
especially  scholars  of  the  Jewish  race,  have  concluded  that 
the  idea  of  the  original  is  well  expressed  by  the  language  of 
our  own  translation,  and  that  the  Shiloh  is  the  Messiah  that 
was  to  come. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  prophetic  vision  with  regard  to 
this  tribe,  of  long  continued  sovereignty,  leadership,  or 
rule,  to  be  ended  by  the  coming  of  another  peace-giving 
ruler,  to  whom  the  gathering  or  obedience  of  the  people 
would  be. 

These  words  were  uttered  when  the  family  of  Jacob  was 
settled  in  a  foreign  country,  and  when  they  were  all  shep- 
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herds  and  herdmen,  and  hiiiidr.-ds  of  \ears  In-fore  ihev  were, 
numerous  enough  to  reiuni  a^  a  nation  to  the  hind  «.f 
Canaan  under  the  guidance  <.f  a  man,  who  might  have  been 
looked  upon  naturally  as  having  tin-  right  to  In*  made  kin-:, 
it  any  man  had.  But  not  a  word  i<  ih,.r..  during  all  the 
long  history  of  Moses,  of  his  desiring  or  assuming  the  king 
ly  office.  Nor  did  his  great  successor  Joshua,  who.  next  io 
Mows,  was  certainly  entitled  to  such  a  distinction  for  his 
great  deeds  of  generalship  and  valor  in  le-iding  the  people 
to  occupy  the  land  of  Canaan.  Never  once  did  Joshua  even 
name  such  a  thing  as  that  he  should  he  made  king. 

There  seemed  to  In-  a  Divine  rest  raining  hand,  k«  eping 
the  leaders  of  the  people  within  certain  hounds,  ami  never 
allowing  them  to  pass  beyond  them.  For  neither  Me.xes  nor 
Joshua  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Mo<es  was  of  i  he  tribe 
of  Levi.  Joshua  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim.  None  of  the  great 
Judges,  such  as  <iideoii.  llar.ik,  Jephthah.  were  of  Judah 
and  none  of  them  ever  aspired  t<>  be  kim_r.  Sinriel,  the 
greatest  of  all,  was  of  the  iribe  of  Levi.  Needless  to  say. 
he  had  no  such  aspiration. 

Vet  ii   is  a  singular  development   tint   the  tirst  king  \\a- 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  tribe  which  had  so  close  an 
affinity  with  Judah  as  almost  to  b  •  a  part  of  it.     For  Jem 
salem,  which,  first  under  the  reign  of  David,  became  the  na 
tional  capital,  was   partly  in  Benjamin  and   partly  in  Judah. 
and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  alone,  of  ail  the  tribes,  clave  t«. 
Judah  in  the  time  of  the  great  revolt.     Km  so  predominant 
was  the  tribe  of  Judah  that  the  original  kingdom,  whose 
capital    was   Jerusalem,   was   always   called    the   kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  has  been  so  c.illed  ever  sine  •.     Tin-  fa«'l.  how 
ever,  that   the  tirst  king.  vi/...  Siul.  was  of  Benjamin,  d  .«  s 
not  contradict   the  prophccv.  which  was  not  th  it  in  Judah 
alone   there   should    be   sovei-ei-^nt  \ .    bill    thai    the    s  ej'tie 
should  long  abide  with  Judah.     Now  it  is  certain  thai  when. 
in  the  person  of  David,  the  seepire  was  vested  in  tin    tribe 
of  Judah,  it  continued  generation  after  generation  in  un 
broken  descent  in  a  line  of  kings,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
illustrious  both  for  their  goodne-s  and  their  «;r,.;l|  qu  ilities. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  kings  who  wen-  set  up 
over   the  revolted    tribes.   \\]\->  were  dep  »s«-d   one  after  an 
other  by  violence  and   la wlessne-s.  the  >r-pfre  n  -ver  con 
tinning  long  in  any  one  family. 

But   in     the    evil    days    of    misrule    that     succeeded 
raptivitv  of  Babylon,  and  for  main  generations  afterward? 
there  was  no  kingly  rule,  properly  speaking,  either  of  Jn 
dah  or  any  other  tribe,  and,  as  is  well  known.  Herod, 
was   allowed   to   retain    a    subordinate   sovereignty   by 
Romans,  was  not  a  Jew  at  all.  but  an  Idiimean. 
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Still,  whatever  leadership  there  was,  and  there  undoubt 
edly  was  some,  in  the  darkest  days,  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
foremost  in  it.  Jt  was  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  as 
we  learn  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah,  who,  on 
the  return  from  Babylon,  built  up,  iirst  the  ruined  Temple, 
and  afterwards  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  >sehemiah,  the 
Governor,  who  exercised  all  the  functions  of  rule  and  lead 
ership,  was  almost  certainly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  And 
during  the  long  period  respecting  which  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  are  silent,  it  is  round  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  that  all  national  life  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  was  centered  in  them  in  the  days  when  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  born. 

This  brings  us  to  the  chief  point  of  the  prophecy,  viz.,  the 
advent  at  some  distant  day  of  the  Shiloh,  the  Giver  of  peace 
or  rest,  the  name  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  PRINCE  OK 
PEACE  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Here  we  are  on 
certain  ground.  After  the  lapte  of  many  ages,  there  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family 
of  David — who  \vas  of  the  house  of  Judah — a  child  who  well 
deserved  the  appellation  of  the  Shiloh,  the  giver  of  Rest,  or 
Peace.  His  birth  was  ushered  in  by  a  grand  angelic  chorus, 
whose  strain  was,  "Peace  on  Earth  and  good-will  to  men. ' 
His  mission  on  earth  was  one  to  bring  peace  and  rest  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  men  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the 
cross.  "He  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross"  said  His 
greatest  apostle.  His  command  to  his  disciples,  when  sent 
out  to  preach  in  His  name,  was  to  say,  "Peace  to  this 
house"  on  entering  any  habitation.  His  last  legacy  to  His 
followers  was  a  message  of  peace:  "Peace  I  leave  with  you; 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  And  the  bene<li<  tion  pro 
nounced  in  His  name  in  all  assemblies  of  His  disciples 
throughout  the  world,  even  at  this  day,  is,  "The  Peace  of 
God  that  passeth  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Unlike  another  great  form  of  faith,  which  was  propagat 
ed  by  the  sword,  the  weapons  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  are 
spiritual  only,  such  as  affect  the  conscience  and  intelligence 
of  men.  And  whenever  his  followers  have  resorted  to  car 
nal  weapons  to  advance  their  cause,  as  they  have  repeatedly 
done,  as  in  the  Crusades,  Dragonades  and  Albigensian 
wars,  they  have  been  wholly  recreant  to  ihe  spirit  of  His 
commands.  For,  in  the  visions  of  prophecy  which  stretch 
far  out  into  the  future,  and  which  anticipate  the  spreading 
of  His  kingdom  over  the  earth,  one  distinguishing  feature 
is  that  men  shall  "beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  Iwoks,  and  that  they  shall  learn  war 
no  more"  (Isaiah  ii.  4.) 
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And  as  to  the  prophecy  that  to  him  tin*  "leathering  of 
the  people''  should  be,  what  could  be  more  closely  fulfilled 
in  the  life  of  our  Divine  Saviour?  Tin*  crowds*  gathered 
about  him  wherever  he  went.  "All  the  world  in  gone  after 
him,'"  said  the  Pharisees  when  conspiring  against  him. 
(John  XII.,  19). 

But  the  great  fulfilment  was  after  his  decease.  "I,  if  1 
be  lifted  up,"  said  he,  "will  draw  all  men  unto  we,"  and  thi» 
drawing  has  been  going  on  for-  ages,  and  is  going  en  n  >w 
all  over  the  world,  beyond  doubt. 

And  the  word  of  prophecy  assuies  us  th  it  in  the  ;ime  to 
come  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve  him! 

Kecnrring.  then,  to  the  words  of  the  aged  patriuch.  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  embody  niie  nf  those  striking 
sayings,  not  understood  by  him  who  spoke  them,  m»r  by 
anyone  else  at  the  time,  in  which,  lit  tie  by  little,  the  coming 
Messiah  was  s<>  prefigured  that  when  all  the  savings  aiv 
gathered  together  they  correspond  exactly  to  what  actually 
transpired  of  His  birth,  life,  death,  and  everlasting  reign. 

The  only  other  son  who  is  referred  to  at  length  is,  very 
naturally,  Joseph.  But  th  •  passage  is  descriptive  rather 
than  prophetic,  and  pictures  in  beautiful  language  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  remarkable  son.  sucre  ding  a 
course  of  severe  persecution.  J  >scph  is  a  Ir.iitfnl  bough, 
whose  branches  run  over  the  wall.  And  though  "shot  at  by 
the  archers."  who  grieved  him.  and  hat'-d  him.  IPS  b-.w 
abode  in  the  strength  imparted  by  the  Mighty  <Jo<!  nf  .la- 
cob.  Then  follows  an  ascription  of  blessing  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  had  been  sp  ken  of  himself,  viz..  bless 
ings  of  all  temporal  wealth,  power.  enl;n  g  -meat  ami  in 
crease,  through  successive  generations 

TTaving  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  gave  his  solemn  charge: 
"7  fun   lo  In'  iialhcreil  to  ///;/  /•<'  ijtl' ."    a   phras  •  which  points 
1o  the  belief  that    his  people,   his  ancestors.  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  were  still   living  with  r,,:d:  and   furth.-r,  "Bury  me 
with  mv   fathers  in   the  cave  that  is  in  th«-  ti-M  of  Kp'inn 
the  Hit'tite.  in  the  cave   that    is   in  the  field  of  Macp-lilh.  in 
the  hind  of  Canaan."     "There."  he  adds,  "they  buried  Abra 
ham  and  Sarah  l);s  wife;  there  they  buried  1-aac  and  R.'bek 
ah    his   wife:   and    there    1    b-irie  I    Leah."     Th -e  touch 
memories  of  the  past   crowd  up  MI  the  .dd  man  MI  his 
moments      "  \nd  when  he  had  made  an  end  o'  c  MUIU  mdu 
his  sons.  ho  gathered  up  hN  feel  into  the  h-d.  and  yielde 
up  the  ghost."     "And."  ill  •  n-irrativ  finall; 
r,A'mi:m:i>  rvro  HIS  i-i:<»ri.i:." 

The  extraordinary  respect  and  honor  in  which  Joseph  was 
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held  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  honors  that  were  paid  to  the 
remains  of  his  father.  He  was  embalmed  in  the  Egyptian 
manner,  a  manner  that  we  are  perfectly  familiar  with  from 
the  numerous  mummies  that  have  lieen  unearthed  in  our 
own  times.  And  there  was  a  national  mourning  for  him,  as 
for  a  royal  personage  of  our  day.  Seventy  days  of  mourn 
ing  for  this  aged  foreign  chief;  how  strikingly  does  this 
testify  to  the  honor  and  respect  which  had  gatlieieil  round 
this  remarkable  family;  and  how  little  could  Jacob,  when 
spending  his  early  years  in  tents  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
have  dreamed  of  the  manner  in  which  his  life  would  close. 
But  so  God  had  ordained,  who  knows  the  end  from  the  be 
ginning.  For  not  only  was  there  a  national  mourning,  but 
a  public  funeral.  The  remains  of  the  old  man  were  carried 
back  to  Canaan  with  great  pomp  and  state;  nut  only  Joseph 
and  his  house,  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house,  but  all 
the  ministers  of  state  and  the  elders  of  the  loyal  family, 
and  a  very  great  array  of  chariots  and  horsemen  accom 
panying  them. 

The  whole  cavalcade  halted  just  on  the  border  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  doubtless  to  prevent  the  idea  arising  of  its  being 
an  invasion  of  the  country,  and  a  great  scene  of  mourning 
and  lamentation,  lasting  many  days,  was  witnessed  bv  the 
people  of  the  region,  who  called  the  place  "Abel-Mizraim,v 
the  "Mourning  of  the  Egyptians." 

Then,  the  sons  alone  proceeded  with  the  body  of  their 
father  ;md  laid  it  in  its  last  resting-place,  the  cave  near 
Hebron  which  Abraham  had  bought  long  before. 

So  this  great  patriarch  and  most  remarkable  character 
passes  away  from  the  scenes  of  earthly  history;  a  history  of 
deep  shadows  and  of  bright  lights;  the  light,  however, 
"shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day"  And  he  left  a 
name  which  stamped  itself  deep  upon  the  religious  life  of 
this  people,  as  the  many  references  to  the  "Gon  OF  JACOB'' 
testify,  and  the  many  more  in  which  his  name  stands  for  a 
personification  of  the  whole  people,  while,  as  to  their  na 
tional  life,  his  new  name  of  ISRAEL  has  been  the  appellation 
of  his  descendants  in  all  ages,  even  down  to  our  own  day. 

Returning  to  Egypt,  a  singular  manifestation  of  distrust 
:s  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  brothers,  who  feared,  now 
that  their  father  was  dead,  that  Joseph  might  take  retribu 
tive  measures  against  Ihem.  So  sensitive  is  an  evil  con 
science,  even  when  apparently  all  need  for  fear  has  passeJ 
away. 

They  took  counsel  together,  and,  remembering  the  great 
difference  in  station  between  themselves  and  him.  they  sent 
a  messenger  with  the  dying  charge  of  their  father,  to  Jo- 
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seph  i of  \vlii i-li  we  only  hear  through  them),  entreating  him 
to  forgive  (hrin.  Tliis  they  1'olluw  up  b^\  a  personal  in 
terview,  in  which  they  expressed  tin-  deepest  contrition  and 
humiliation. 

The  .Divine  grace  which  made  him  I  he  man  he  \\a>,  in 
strikingly  manifest  in  his  behavior  t<>  them.  Hi-  is  utterly 
overcome  by  their  behavior,  by  their  fear,  th-ir  humility, 
their  repentance,  their  willingness  to  be  anything,  and  to  do 
anything.  "He  icept  when  theij  spake  to  him.''  And  he 
made  a  reply  which  indicated  his  high-minded  gem  rosily, 
as  well  as  his  piety  towards  God.  "J-'cur  not"  he  said,  "A;/i 
1  in  plaec  of  G'oJ,"  in  this,  anticipating  the  famous  saying 
of  alter  times.  "Vengeance  is  mine,1'  sa'.th  th>-  Lord;  mine, 
that  is,  and  not  man's.  And  In-  added,  "}•  th<ni<jli!  evil 
ayahifft  me,  but  Cod  meant  it  unto  (jowl;  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  sare  (lie  live*  of  many  people."  "Now, 
therefore,"  he  finally  said,  "/Y</r  //r  not.  I  irill  nourish  you, 
and  i/our  little  one*.''  "And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake 
kindly  to  them." 

These  are  the  last  recorded  words  respecting  the  active 
work  of  Joseph. 

The  famine  was  still  in  the  land,  and  many  years  of  ad 
ministration  were  before  him.  These,  however,  are  nut 
recorded.  They  belong  rather  to  the  secular  history  of 
Kgypt  than  to  the  spiritual  history  of  these  ancestors  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  .Joseph  lived  to  extreme  old  age.  He  was 
110  vears  old  when  he  di<  d.  and  \\i<  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  were  about  him. 

The  last  record  of  him  is  that  when  he  saw  he  was  about 
to  die.  he  expressed   his  solemn   faith   in  the  presence  and 
care  of  Almight  v  <!od.  who  would,  he  said,  "surclti  rixi'/  them 
and  briny  them  out  of  Eyti[tt  t<>  //"'  /"/"/  /"'  wri/v  //,   \brnluiin. 
to  Jxaac,  and  to  Jacob.''     And  h«-  took  a  solemn  oath  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  probably  all   the  descendants  nf  his 
tlier   being  assembled   for  "the  purpose,   saying.   "(/<"/  win 
sitreli/  visit  you.  and  i/e  shall  rarri/  up  mn  b>n<«  fmm  h<w.  • 
This' charge  was  religiously  obs -rved.  for  when  !\ 
the  jwople  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  we  read  that  ' 
1he  bones  of  Joseph"  with  them. 

And  thus  ends  this  remarkable  I'.ook  of  Origin*,  wh 
opens  out  to  a  reflecting  mind  not  only  what  is  ronforn 
to  an  Almighty  and  Allwise  Creator  and  C.ovornor  of  the 
Earth,  but  also' what  is  conformable  to  human  naln 
now  is.  and  to  the  ways  of  men  as  we  know  them  now. 
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PRELIMINARY    CONSI I  H-RATK  >NS 

Before  entering  up  m  ;,  coii^iderai imi  in  detail  of  the 
supernatural  events  that  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
mission  and  work  of  Moses,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  it 
will  be  well  to  lix  in  our  minds  ilie  great  principle  that,  un 
derlies  ajl  these  manifestations.  For  the  whole  of  them  are 
stated  in  tin-  record  to  !»<•  by  the  operation  ,,f  the  >ame 
J)ivine  power  which  had  previously  been  described  a>  creat 
ing  the  Heavens  and  the  Karth,  and  originating  by  -i  simple 
exercise  <d'  will,  the  whole  natural  constitution  of  things  as 
they  have  ever  since  sub>Ht<  d  in  the  w,.rld.  Th  -  <  r.lerly 
processes  of  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  \\orh!a.  the  in- 
llnences  of  the  sun,  the  light,  the  rain;  the  regular  proces 
sion  of  the  seasons  wit  h  I  heir  c.msequeuces  in  seed-time  and 
harvest:  in  fact,  all  that  we  are  aecusioined  to  ihiuU  of  in 
the  supremely  wonderful  and  almost  unfathomable  aggre 
gate  of  forces  which  we  call  Nature,  have  be«-n  described,  in 
these  records,  as  proceeding,  in  the  tirsi  inst  nice,  from  the 
exercise  of  will  on  the  part  of  a  mi^litv  and  conscious 
Heinjr:  t<»  whom,  so  far.  two  names  have  le  n  uiv«  n,  one 
signifying  the  Supreniely  Powerful,  the  other  the  Kiernally 
Subsisting.  What  we  rail  the  laws  of  Nature  (and  very 
properly,  within  certain  leasonahle  limitations)  are  rrpre- 
sented  in  the  records  preceding  these  of  the  Departure,  aa 
perpetii.il  exercises  of  an  Kiernally  Subsisting  Will,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Ultimate  Force  of  modern  philosophy, 
save  that  modern  philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  some,  refuses 
to  see  that  such  a  force,  to  be  reasonably  exercised,  must 
be  i  lie  force  of  a  conscious  and  ever-subsisting  Being. 

'Phis  being  so.  it  becomes  evident  that  if  there  is  adequate 
reason,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  in  considera 
tion  of  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  for  events  to  be  broughr 
about;  of  an  unusual  character,  such  as  are  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  Xalure — that  is  to  say,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  l)j\ine  will  the  sole  question 
for  consideration  is  this  was  there  adequate  reas  m  in  the 
character  and  important  e  of  the  end  to  be  acc'uuplisheit 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  th"  time,  for  the  Divine  will  to 
depart  from  its  usual  methods  of  operation. 

This  must  be  conceded  to  be  agn^aMe  to  sound  reason. 
For  it  must  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  Ileing  whogo 
operations  in  the  natural  world  bear  such  wonderful  evi 
dence  of  the  working  of  the  higher  wisdom,  or  reason,  and 
especially  of  the  ordering  of  forces  and  powers  with  a  viow 
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to  a  destined  end,  will  equally  manifest  the  working  of  a 
high  and  profound  reason  when  events  have  to  be  brough'f 
about  connected  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  development 
of  that  human  race  which  is  manifestly  the  crown  and  sum 
of  His  works.  For  all  that  we  know  of  nature  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  that  is  in  the  world  has  been  creat 
ed,  and  is  being  ordered  and  sustained  for  the  service  of 
Mankind.  Our  enquiries,  therefore,  will  always,  if  they  are 
conducted  rationally,  be  as  to  wh9ther  the  unusual  methods 
of  operation  that  we  call  supernatural,  or  miraculous,  aiv 
of  such  a  character  as  to  serve  great  ends  in  the  develop 
ment  either  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  or  of  som»  nation,  tribe, 
family,  or  individuals  in  it.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  always  rightly  judge,  in  the  absence  of 
express  reasons  given,  what  re  ison  there  was  for  unusual 
operations  in  circumstances  and  times  so  remote.  And 
wre  must  also  acknowledge — and  a  wise  man  will  do  so — 
with  becoming  modesty,  that  the  arrangements  of  a 
Supremely  Wise  Being  as  to  the  events  of  four  thousand 
years  ago.  even  when  the  reason  for  them  is  stated,  may  bo 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  judgment.  It  has  alreadv  been 
stated  in  these  Studies  that  the  child  of  a  Prime  Minister 
of  England  is  as  well  able  to  understand  the  measures 
inaugurated  by  his  father,  and  1he  reasons  therefor,  as  w<> 
are  to  understand  the  ways  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  God. 
Every  reasonable  mind  will  acquiesce  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  he 
reverently  exclaims,  "O7/,  /7f  depth  of  the  ri cites  Wli  of  the 
irisfloni  and  knoirledgr.  of  Cod!  TTow  unsearchable  are  TTis 
judgments,  and  TTis  ways  past  finding  out."  1h°  last  words 
(in  the  original)  having  reference  to  the  works  of  explorers, 
and  conveying  the  idea  that  the  paths  of  the  Supreme  are 
in  regions  beyond  human  exploration. 

It  is  only  when  bearing  the-e  fundamental  principles  in 
mind  that  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  look  rationally  at  the 
supernatural  events  recorded  in  the  extraordinary  narra 
tives  of  this  Book  of  Departure.  It  is  thus  we  can  con-d  ler 
the  supernatural  gifts  conferred  upon  Moses  as  evidences;  of 
his  Divine  mission  (expressly  so  stated),  and  judge  whether 
the  Supremely  Wise  did  not  understand  what  sort  of  pow 
ers  would  accomplish  the  object.  With  regard  to  the  great 
plagues  with  which  the  land  of  Egypt  was  deso^ted,  terri 
ble  events  as  some  of  them  were,  we  may  have  some  under 
standing  as  to  the  reason  why  the  judgments  took  the  form 
they  did.  in  considering  I  he  previous  cruelties  and  barbar 
ous  oppression,  the  insolent  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  Su 
preme  by  the  King,  the  shifty,  treacherous  and  crafty 
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changing  of  his  purpose;  the  nature  of  the  gods  the  Egypt 
iaiis  worshipped,  the  extraordinary  reverence  for  insects, 
reptiles,  cattle,  and  the  river  Nile,  which  was  the  common 
habit  of  the  whole  people;  and  the  necessity  for  such  mani 
festations  of  power  as  would  break  the  pride  of  the  king 
and  make  him  willing  to  let  the  people  go. 

It'  any  are  still  disposed  to  lind  fault  (and  there  have  been 
such  fault-tinders  with  the  Divine  procedure  from  time  im 
memorial,  as  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  testify;, 
let  them  consider  the  tremendous  calamities  that  betel  the 
American  people  as  a  prelude  to  t  he  setting  free  of  another 
oppressed  race.  That  deliverance  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  the  desolation  of  some  <  f  the  lairest 
provinces  of  the  continent,  and  such  <  m.rmous  sums  of 
money  as  to  transcend  the  imagination  of  ordinary  people. 
The  calamities  inflicted  upon  Kuypl  were  trilling,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  awful  bloodshed  aid  de.Mdaiion  <f  the 
American  Civil  \Var.  Vet  both  had  the  same  canne,  and 
the  same  result. 

Passing  on  to  the  events  after  the  Departure,  it  is  doubt 
ful  if  the  passage  of  the  R<  d  Sea  was  effected  by  anything 
but  the  operation  of  natural  rouses.  I'.ui  if  the  passage 
were  sup(  mat u nil.  t  he  whole  course  of  even! s  leading  up  to 
it.  and  much  of  t  hat  following  it.  was  most  natural.  And  if 
supernatural  power  was  put  forth  in  an  exira-  rdinary  »-xi 
geney,  it  was  only  a  pan  of  a  s\siein  of  Divine  opeiaiion 
with  a  destined  end  in  view,  viz..  tlai  this  people  s!i«.uhi 
reach  and  become  inhabitants  of  I  he  land  of  Canaan. 

So  with  the  events  of  I  he  Wihhrne^.  Their  sustenance 
was  supernatural,  for  so  it  had  to  be.  if  they  were  t"  remain 
there  long— and.  in  Divine  wisdom.  th«-\  did  leinain  lonj: 
enough  lo  be  welded  into  a  nation. 

The  events  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  were  mostly  superna 
tural,  and   why  should   not  such  st  nj»t  n«lou>  events  be  so? 
All   thai    transpired   in   the  v>  ib'erness  was  of  such   tram 
ceudant   importance  to  Hal    |  eoj  b-,  and   through  il<al   p«'o 
pie  to  the  whole  human  race  that  wen-  to  be  helped  '1 
thorn,    that   we   cai  not    rationally    refuse   oredem ••• 
record,  as  of  events  in  which  there  were  special  and  ex 
ordinary  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will. 

For   the  circnmslanres.  and   the  en«l   to   |,<>  ; 
fullv  justified  it. 

Tn  those  narratives  there  is  nothing  fantasuc.  caprn 
or  unreasonable,  nor  is  thore  any! bin-  that  is  ronir- 
to  tho  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  to  i  he  mature  re; 
thinking  mon.  who  will  fairly  ronsidor  the  whole 
\UK  circumstances  with  their  antecedents  and  consoqurncei.. 
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It  is  well  known  that  misconceptions  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  miraculous  events,  and  events  alleged  to  be  such, 
u ml  that  in  two  directions,  ihe  one  the  Sceptical,  th«  other 
the  Superstitious.  These  mark  two  opposite  types  of  hu 
man  character,  both  of  which  have  go.»d  elem<  nts  in  them. 
But  in  loth  the  good  is  marred  or  absolutely  spoiled  by 
being  pushed  to  an  extreme. 

The  sceptical,  for  example,  refuses  to  believe  in  any  mira 
culous  event  at  all,  alleging  it  to  be  simply  impossible,  as 
being  a  contravention  of  fixed  and  immutable  laws;  or.  in 
any  event,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  yet  as  being  so  con 
trary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 'that  no  reasonabl- 
man  can  believe  it.  Now  let  us  consider.  A  miracle,  in 
itself,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  an  event  to 
excite  iroml<r — a  wonderful  thing.  Now  the  very  idea  of  a 
miracle  is  that  it  is  a  contravention  or  contradiction  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  or  of  events.  For,  if  it  were  in 
accordance  with  them,  it  would  not  be  a  wonder;  it  would 
not  be  a  miracle. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  simply  a  question  as  to 
whether  there  exists  any  power  strong  enough  1o  bring  the* 
wonder  to  pass — strong  enough,  in  fact,  1o  suspend  or  con 
travene  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  And  here  the  narra 
tive  must  be  admitted  to  be  perfectly  consistent.  For  Iho 
narrative  refers  all  miracles  to  the  exercise  of  that  Supreme 
Power  by  which  Ihe  whole  universe  was  originate'!,  and  by 
whom  were  framed  for  the  government  of  this  earth,  thosr- 
very  laws  which  miracles  contravene.  There  can  be  no  ques 
tion  that  hero  we  touch  a  power  that  is  strong  enough;  for 
the  exercise  of  power  required  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
natural  force  at  one  period  of  time,  and  in  one  place,  is 
infinitesimally  small,  compnred  with  tha  putt;ng  forth  of 
operative  force  on  the  earth  alone  for  a  single  day.  For  no 
sane  man  could  deny  that  the  mechanical  force  required  to 
roll  the  oaHh  round  on  its  axis  for  a  single  day  is  inconceiv 
ably  greater  1hnn  was  required  to  work  all  the  miracles 
recorde-1  in  Scripture. 

The  sceptical  and  critical  spirit  may  fairly  exercise  itself 
in  considering  alleged  events  and  their  causes,  with  a  view 
to  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  and  such  miracles  as 
are  connected  with  the  Divine  government  of  the  world 
and  the  ways  of  the  Supreme,  from  the  idle  tale«? 
by  which  the  designing  and  crafty  wonder-worker  imposes 
on  the  superstitious  and  the  credulous,  for  his  own  advan 
tage  or  that  of  his  craft  or  order. 

For  as  Ihere  are  men  of  the  temperament  that  refuses  to 
believe  (injiMnnfj,  so  there  are  of  the  temperament  that  i<* 
ready  to  believe  everything.  And  it  is  such  as  thf-se  that 
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have  largely  brought  the  word  "faith"  into  a  position  of 
conflict  with  reason,  and  led  to  the  identification,  in  so  many 
minds,  of  faith  and  credulity,  or,  to  speak  moiv  plainly, 
with  gullibility.  It  was  amongst  people  of  this  temperament 
that  the  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  necromancers  f  olden 
times  found  ready  followers;  and  equally  so  did  the  mira 
cle-mongers  of  the  Medieval  Church,  and  the  spirit-rappers, 
and  believers  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  of  <mr  own  tinn-.  Be 
tween  the  state  of  mind  of  such  as  these  (and  pity  ii  is  10 
say  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  rather 
encouraged  in  the  Roman  Church)  and  a  rational  reliance 
on  Almighty  Power  and  Wisdom,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  in 
deed. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EVENTS  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  GREAT  DEPARTURE. 
Exodus  1. 

As  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  is  named  after  its  most 
characteristic  event,  viz.,  the  account  of  the  beginning  or 
origination  of  the  world  as  a  habitation  for  man  (the  word 
Genesis  signifying  origination),  so  the  second  book  is  called 
the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  signifies  the  GOING  OUT,  or 
DEPARTURE;  from  the  great  event  of  the  departure  of  this 
race  of  people  round  which  the  whole  narrative  of  the  book 
turns. 

Yet  this  book  cannot  be  rightly  comprehended  if  taken 
as  an  isolated  narrative.  For  it  is  not  an  isolated  narra 
tive.  Its  incidents  are  inseparably  connected  with  what 
has  been  already  related  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  it  is 
but  groping  in  the  dark  after  their  value  and  significance, 
if  they  are  not  looked  at,  as  they  were  evidently  meant  to 
bo  looked  at,  in  their  due  sequence  and  order. 

Following,  then,  the  orderly  sequence  of  events,  let  us  no- 
tir-o  what  had  been  said  beforetime  with  regard  to  the  lot 
and  destiny  of  this  people.  For  words  about  his  descend 
ants,  viz.,  this  very  people  who  went  out,  were  spoken  many 
agos  before  to  their  groat  ancestor  Abraham.  To  one  of 
those  great  promises  that  he  and  his  should  "inherit  the 
land,"  was  once  added  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14)  thrse  remarkable 
words:  "KNOW  OF  A  SURETY  THAT  THY  SEED  SHALL  BE  A 
STRANGER  IN  A  LAND  THAT  IS  NOT  THEIRS;  ANT)  SHALL  SERVE 
THEM,  AND  THEY  SHALL  AFFLICT  THEM  FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS, 
AND  ALSO  THAT  NATION,,  WHOM  THEY  SHALL  SKRVE,  WILL  I 
JUDGE:  AND  AFTERWARDS  THEY  SHALL  COME  OUT  WITH  GREAT 
SUBSTANCE." 

Now,  without  wasting  time,  for  it  is  time  wasted,  in 
calculations  and  computations  about  this  period  of  four 
hundred  years — let  us  consider  the  scope  and  force  of  the 
words  themselves.  They  evidently  afford  a  key  to  the 
whole  of  the  remarkable  history  of  this  Book  of  Departure. 
For  hero  wo  have  foreshadowed,  first  a  long  period  of  exile 
and  afflictive  servitude  in  a  strange  land;  second,  a  period 
of  judgment  upon  those  who  oppressed  them;  and  third,  a 
departure,  or  going  out,  in  wealth  and  substance.  All  these 
wore  fulfilled. 
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The  fulfilment  of  the  iirst  we  have  already  seen  the  be 
ginning  of,  in  the  history  of  Joseph.  The  continuation  and 
progress  of  it  are  now  to  be  considered. 

As  Kepler,  watching  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  reverently  considered  that  l.e  was  watciiiag  the 
thoughts  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  so  we,  watchuig  the 
unfolding,  age  by  age,  chapter  by  chapter,  of  this  marvel 
lous  history,  are  following  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  Kuler  and  Governor  of  the  Human  Race. 

The  Hook  of  the  Departure  opens  with  a  list  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  and  a  statement  that  they.  th<  ir  wives,  and  their 
children,  numbered  seventy  suiils  in  all.  Now,  let  us  re 
member  the  promises  to  Al.raham  and  Ms  seed  that  ihey 
should  become  a  great  nation,  and  see  how  events  are  shap 
ing  towards  it. 

The  great  and  primal  factor  now  meeting  us  is  the  condi 
tion  of  servitude  into  which,  in  pi  ores s  of  time,  th'V  had 
been  reduced.  Now,  servitude  by  no  means  always  carries 
the  idea  of  oppression.  Hut  it  always  dees,  more  or  less, 
of  a  condition  of  comparative  poverty  and  privation. 

Hut  all  experience  in  the  world  demonstrates  that  such  a 
condition  is  most  favourable  t<»  a  iapid  increase  of 
population.  The  exp  ri«  nee  of  our  own  French  Canadian 
people  illustrates  th^s  in  a  striking  c'egree,  and  so  does 
that  of  the  negro  population  in  the  Smith.  So  long  as  there 
is  not  a  check  to  increase  by  war,  or  by  actual  famine,  a 
condition  of  open  air  country  life,  with  hard  toil,  spare 
food,  and  absence  of  luxuries,  is  the  one  in  which  the  peo 
ple  of  a  country  iuciease  the  most  rapidly.  We  can  under 
stand  therefore  how  reasoralde  is  ih<-  statement  in  tin-  first 
chapter  of  this  Hook  of  Departure,  iliat  "//*«•  rhililnn  o/ 
IsriH-l  //v/r  fruitful.  <m<l  iin-n  '/*"/  iilminlnntlif.  '/>"/  was-d 
(.i-ft'al iiif/li/  ni'n/li/if.  <nul  llu'  /'///'/  ii'ns  filliil  with  th<'in." 

This  was  before  the  peiind  of  tin-  great  opj.ressiun.  and  if 
went  on  for  many  general  ions.  Hut  the  rapid  multiplicn 
tion  was  not  good  for  their  ninrnlf.  The\  degenerated  l>e- 
yond  doubt  jthysically,  and  certainly  they  had  gradually  be 
come,  to  a  large  extent,  most  of  them.  f..ig-  tful  of  the  God 
of  their  fathers.  Li\ing  in  tl;e  m'd-t  of  a  |  eoj.le  of  a  far 
higher  civilization  than  theinselv.-s,  they  <••  uld  scarcely 
help  imbibing  the  spiiit  of  die  degraded  idolatry  that  char 
acterized  them.  For  it  was  a  characteristic  of  Kgypt. 
the  grandest  temples  ever  erected  in  the  world  were  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  th<k  m<  anest  gods. 

But  the  God  of  Abraham  was  watching  over  their  d«i 
It   was  His  will   that    thev  sliouhl  become  a  great 
The  powers  of  this  world',  however,  set  themselves  to  prc- 
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vent  it,  just  as  in  after  ages,  often  and  in  many  forms,  ''the 
kings  of  the  earth  set  theniselres  (Psalm  ii.)  and  t!  e  rulers  took 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  chosen." 

A  king  of  Egvpt  ar<;se  "icho  knew  not  Joseph" — as  is  the 
way  of  the  world  with  many  of  its  benefactors.  Joseph  and 
his  children,  long  since  dead,  all  he  had  done  was  forgotten; 
and  there  was  only  present  th's  great  and  increasing  peo 
ple,  who  continued  foreign,  and  who,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  might  be  a  source  of  ('anger.  So.  taking  <•<  unsel, 
the  king  set  about  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  of  absolute 
servitude',  which,  apparently  by  military  force,  he  was  in 
time  able  to  do,  the  people  Mibmittinur  and  not  icbelling. 

Then  great  public  works  were  undertaken;  store  cities,  of 
which  the  remains  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  were  built,  and 
possibly  also  many  of  the  great  buildings — pyramids,  tem 
ples,  etc..  which  have  made  Egypt  famous  in  all  ages. 
These  all  were  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Masses  of  stone  were 
moved  whose  magnitude  astoni>hes  even  modern  engineers, 
it  being  evident  that  all  this  was  done  by  the  severe  bodily 
toil  of  vast  organized  masses  of  slaves.  This  was  :ill  done 
with  a  purpose,  viz.,  to  prevent  their  multiplication,  and  it 
was  continued  for  a  long  period.  So  the  powers  of  the  world 
set  themselves  against  the  Lord.  "But  He  tlntl  sith  'It  in  the 
hcarcus  laughed ;  (he  Lord  had  them  hi  der'sion.'' 

The  more  these  unforturate  people  were  eppressed,  tho 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew.  Si  eing  this,  the  rigour  »  f 
their  burdens  was  increased.  ''The  Egyptians  made  their 
lircs  hitter  tcitli  hard  bondage,  'n  moitar  aid  'brick,  and  in 
all  manner  of  S'rrice  In  tic  fnld.  All  their  service  wax  with 
rigour.''''  (v.  14.) 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  descendants  of  the  powerful 
chieftain  Abraham  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  to  submit 
quietly  to  all  this.  For  I  hey  were  not  an  inferi<  r  race;  but 
originally  fully  equal  in  physique  to  their  oppressors.  And 
their  kinsmen,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  wer^ 
among  the  free>t  of  the  free.  Let  us  lemembiT,  however, 
that  all  this  was  the  working  out  of  the  great  Divine  pur 
pose,  the  slavery  1  eing  the  f <  undatim  upon  which  was  built 
the  most  marvellous  displays  «  f  Divine  red.  en-.ing  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

TTow  long  all  this  went  on,  we  know  not;  l.ut  most  pro 
bably  through  a  long  course  of  years.  But  at  length  a  far 
more  stringent  measure  of  destruction  was  adopted,  viz., 
an  order  generally,  that  a'l  the  male  ch  Idren  should  bo 
killed  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  The  king's  command  w;'S 
promulgated,  and  if' it  had  been  steadfastly  carried  out,  it 
would,  in  the  course  <  f  a  generation  or  two,  have  blotted 
out  the  name  of  Israel  fr<  m  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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vh  o  "isi  "  T;;T"'-  '     Jl  ™  ""I"'ssil'l"  to  induce  Ul 
wno  assi.sted  Jit  brew  women  in  childbirth  to  ,„„,,..  it  -, 
stunt  sen<;s  of  murders.     Human  nati:lvi,  Vn|t     '     V          t 
'"Hiu-akn    pa,nn,i,,,,,in,ail(1  ,  ,,,  fl.ar  of  Ah,  li;illl   '',,7 
rhev   refused  to  obey  .he  barbarous  (dirt<     summon" 
"•i«'»v  111.-  king,  as  some  of  then,  were,  th 

no,    disposl 


,  they  made         d    h 

then-  evasive  answers   that    they   w.  iv  no,    disposal 
We  do  no.   read  of  any  punishment   being  inn   -te 


g    n      -e 

upon  these  won,,,,.  There  are  some  things  that  ev?n  es 
I>ots  and  tyrants  are  afraid  to  do.  and  ,;OsWv  some  idea 
<»  these  peop  e  boinjr  ,„„,,.,.  ,,M.  ,„,„,,,.  Iinll  „,-  ;(  -V(.rv  Mij)r|i  . 
Divmity  mijrht  c.mss  ,1,,.  llllIHl  ,,,  iMl;II,l(  ,,  V(.,  ,|(>  *;  j 
tinned  (in,,  in  his  p.  irjM.se  ,,f  ^rjuill;1||v  absorbing  ,|lis  ,..,,.,. 
<»t  people  into  his  own.  and  destroying  ih.M,-  separate  .-Inr 
aeterand  existence.  \\  e  read,  iheref,.re,  thai  lie  i  sued  ;.n 
'•dirt  addressed  to  all  his  people,  i,,  whirl,  donl.ll.n,  all  .he 
Hebrew  parents  \yere  in-  hided.  tl,;l,  ,.v,  n  m;,|,.  ,.],  id  w;l< 
to  be  killrd  by  bein-  a/.v/  int:  tin  ri;,r.  and  every  d.iu-ht  -r 
saved  alive.  The  river,  ii  mus.  le  r«-iiieniln  redj  in  all  ill- 
lower  parts  of  K-ypt.  spreads  ..in  inm  many  I  ranches,  and 
by  irrigation  is  bronchi  to  every  cultivator's  do-r.  Tli" 
HH»ans  of  destruction  w«  re  tl:eief('  re  at  hand.  ;  nd  p  obablv 
many,  for  fear  of  their  own  lives,  would  obev  (he  tvrannica'l 
and  mnrdei  ous  i  di«  t  <.f  t  he  kin"-. 


Tt  was  in  these  rir<  iimslances  that  a  cliild  was  born.  wh-«. 
1«'«ken    ail    in    all,    has    perhaps   exercised    over    the    humar 
1>;ir('   Ji    uiore   lemarkalle   and    p.  rin;  ne-  t   inlhuM-ce    in    ihv 
moi-al   and   sp;ri'ual   sjdiei-e  linn   aiy  man    that   ever  Ived. 
always  ex.epl'ny  that   SMJ  r«  me  Man.  the  Sou  ,,f  (',   d  and 
Saviour  of  Pie  woi  Id.     ( )\  cr  liis  own  race  and  nafi-  n  the  in 
fluence   of    Moses    has   bo.  n    j  ar;  in<  lint.      \o    man    'i  'S   ap 
proacdied   him.       For  not    only   in   the  spiritual,  but    IT.   the 
national  sphere,  he  towers,  so   far-  as  the  Hebrew  people  ar" 
concerned,  far  above  any  oilier  of  the  many  eminent  men  of 
the  race.     He  was  chosen  to  lead  the  ^real  muliih'de  out  of 
bondage    and     to   w  Id     llv-m     into    a     nation.       Humanly 
speaking — yet  always  in   fulfllim  nf  <f  IMvine  purpoR-* — l;e 
ci-eated  the  national  life  of  the  .Tows.     I'o  \\as  not  or,iv  t'«e 
man  who  led   them  oul   of  bondage,  but   ho  «r:1Vo  them  the 
most  striking  rode  of  laws  in  existence,  roxeripg  fl-st  tin- 
great  fundamental  pr«  repts  wliich  concern  tie  nv  ml  re'a 
tions  of  all  men  to  the  Supreme  dovenmr  and  to  •  n"  an 
other;  then  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  their  p-cle^in* 
iical     organization,    worship,    and  ritual,    and     finally     tho 
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whole  law  relating  to  tlie  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
every  department  of  civic  administration. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  held  of  perpetual  obligation 
by  the  disciples  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  Mankind,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  to  this  day.  The  >ec«ind  has  b(  en  seen 
to  have  typical  and  spiritual  meanings,  which  were  fulfilled 
in  the  manifestation  and  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  which  are  reverently  regarded  by  Christian  people  all 
over  the  world.  And  the  third,  though  it  has  absolutely 
passed  away  as  a  system  of  civil  law  binding  on  any  nation 
or  people,  is  yet  carefully  studied  and  reverently  regarded 
for  the  equitable  principles  it  lays  down  for  the  dealings  of 
man  with  man  in  the  relations  of  secular  life. 

God  the  Supreme,  the  Great  Founder  of  the  Universe, 
who  has  stamped  His  own  profound  wisdom  upon  it;  here, 
and  through  this  man  Moses,  reveals  Himself  as  the  Great. 
Lawgiver,  first  of  this  peculiar  people,  and  then,  through 
them,  of  the  whole  human  race. 

And  now,  at  the  outset  oft  he  series  of  marvellous  events, 
both  of  this  man's  life  and  of  the  people  amongst  whom  h<? 
was  brought  up  and  educated,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  condition  and  disfiny  of  the  two  i  e<  pies  inhabiting 
this  wonderful  land  watered  by  the  Nile. 

Of  the  Israelites  enough  has  been  said.  They  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery.  Tl:ey  were  sul  missive.  They  had  no 
national  life,  or  spirit  to  rise  up  against  oppression.  They 
hful  been  in  Egypt  many  general  ions,  rnd  not  a  man  had 
arisen  during  the  whole  dreary  period  who  wa<  worthy  to 
be  named  on  the  same  day  with  such  men  as  Abraham,  rr 
Jacob,  or  Joseph.  Humanly  speaHng,  as  a  stpirate  race 
and  people,  they  were  doomed  for  all  time  to  a  condition 
and  destiny  nearly  corresponding  to  the  n  groes  of  the 
Southern  States,  rr  the  swarms  of  slaves  that  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  States  of  (Greece  and  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  going  beyond  the  Bible  re 
cord,  which  all  experience  is  confirming  as  time  rolls  on. 
we  see  in  this  land  of  Egypt  a  people  as  far  beyond  the 
Hebrews  in  the  arts  of  civilization  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans  were  beyond  tlieir  slaves,  as  the  Americans  of  the 
South  were  beyond  the  negroes,  as  the  English  at  this  day 
are  beyond  the  Hindoos.  The  Egyptians  h  id  had  for  gen- 
orations  an  established  government,  a  king  being  at  its 
head,  wiih  regular  line  of  succession,  and  officers,  courtiers, 
a  military  establishment,  and  all  that  appertains  to  govern 
ments  in  our  own  day.  They  had  an  established  priest 
hood;  and  also,  what  has  appertained  to  all  heathen  organ 
ized  societies,  an  order  of  soothsayers,  magicians  or  augurs, 
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exactly  sucli  as  was  found  in  Koine  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
her  civilization  and  grandeur.  They  had  evidently  the  rudi 
ments  of  mathematical  science,  if  not,  by  that  time,  a  great 
deal  more  than  rudiments;  and  i  hey  certainlv  hid  begun  to 
develop  that  capacity  for  planning  great  buildings  which  in 
linn-  resulted  in  erections  which  still  astonish  the  world. 

They  had  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  natural  science, 
and  of  astronomy,  and  were  altogether  the  foremost 
people  of  the  world  in  all  that  ivnstituhs  the  great 
ness  of  this  world.  I'.nt  ilie  Kgyptians  knew  not  <lod 
Of  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Divine  dispensation*,  next 
to  the  origin  of  evil  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  is  that 
the  foremost  races  ia  art  and  science  and  civilization 
were,  in  religion,  blind,  and  debased,  and  foolish,  worship 
pers  of  gods  that  weie  no  better  than  nun.  an  I.  a^  th" 
Apostle  Paul  expresses  it.  of  foin'  font* (/  fta/.v/.v  an<l  creeping 
thinux.  This  was  the  worship  of  I'gypt 

Four-fooled  beasts,  a  !•  acred  lull  th  •  chief  divinity,  and 
creeping  things,  li/ards.  >erp  nN,  grasshoppers,  and  Hit  s. 
with  the  devouring  crocodile,  a^  subordinate  divinities. 

It  pleased  <iod  that  the  worll  by  wisdom  sh  mid  n<>t 
know  (iod.  And  vain  it  is  to  enquire  why.  The  times  past 
are  gone.  77/r.sv  times  of  it/in, nni<c  (io<l  pa«v.vc</  ////. 

I5ut  it'  any  man.  thousands  of  years  ago,  had  been  ask«-d 
from  whi'-h  of  these  people  would  the  light  t"  enlighten  tlK- 
worl  1  proceed— fiom  these  po'ished,  learned,  and  civilize«! 
v-'iry|»tians.  or  from  these  »legiaded  and  oppr,  ssed  s'aves? 
would  he  not  have  an<w<  r-  <1  without  hesitation.  Certainly 
from  the  Kgyptians. 

Yet  it  has*  not  IM  en  so.  1  >o  we  r.-ad  th"  w-»rks  of  Kgypt 
ian  law-givei-s?  do  v\  e  sing  tl:e  sa<  re  I  songs  of  lv_r\p'iai 
poets?  are  we  stii-red  in  our  religious  a<sembli-s  by  til- 
powerful  words  o!'  KgV|tian  |>i-o|>het>?  wa*  it  fi-oai  the 
Egyptian  rare  that  tiie  Or- a  Redeemer  of  the  world 
sprang?  No! 

\Ye  do  sing  s.irred  i»s,iliu-  of  the  p. els  of  ancient 
times:  v\e  do  read  the  \\is-  words  of  a  gp-ai  law  gi\er  and 
historian:  we  are  stirred  in  our  assemblies  b\  the  tiers- 
words  of  mighty  projilieis;  bii  th«-\  \\ei-.-  I!  of  that  nn1-' 
who  in  the  time  now  being  eoii^idered  wen-  degrad -d  and 
oppressed,  and  whose  extinction  was  being  planned  by  th<- 
greatest  monarch  of  tin-  world.  S  hi,  had  (',  .d  decreed. 
so  it  has  come  to  pass. 


CKITICAL    NOTES    AS    TO    THE    NUMBERS    IN    TOE 
OLD    TESTAMENT. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  any  person  who  lias  had  much 
practical  acquaintance  with  figures  and  arithmetical  cal 
culations,  that,  in  the  course  oi'  long  ages  ol'  tiin*1,  some 
errors  should  have  crept  into  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  respect  of  numbers;  and  si  ill  more,  that  errors 
in  respect  of  numbers  should  be  found  in  various  transla 
tions.  For  it  is  well  known  to  those  wh  >  aiv  conversant 
with  the  mailer,  that  even  with  the  most  watchful  care  and 
oversight,  and  witli  our  modern  system  of  notation  by  fig 
ures,  it  is  almost  impossible1,  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of 
transcriptions,  to  prevent  errors  taking  place.  Tiie  liability 
to  such  error  is  much  increased  by  the  t'acl  that,  whereas  a 
misprint  with  regard  to  a  person, "a  place,  a  fact,  or  a  word, 
reveals  itself  at  once  to  the  ivadcr  by  destroying  the  sens»- 
of  a  passage,  a  mistranscription  of  figure-*  does  not.  Tuns, 
f  >r  example,  let  the  word  man  be  transcribed  instead  of  many 
in  the  sentence — "many  a  man  has  found  out  to  hi-  cost;" 
il  would  read,  "man  a  man  has  found  ou1,"  which  would  b^ 
obvious  nonsense.  But  suppose  the  error  to  be  one  of  ft 
figure,  and  that  a  sentence  is  transcribed  l'he  proceeded  ou 
this  expedition  with  a  thousand  chariots/'  there  is  nothing 
to  call  t  he  attention  of  a  subsequent  transcriber  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  is  erroneous,  although  the  word  "thousand7' 
ought  to  be  "hundred,"  for  the  word  thousand  does  not  des 
troy  the  sense.  Even  in  our  system  of  numerals,  the  au 
dition  01-  (imission  of  a  single  0  makes  the  difference  of  ten 
times  more  or  ten  times  les>;.  A  very  slight  turn  of  the  pen 
makes  i  he  difference  he!  ween  three  and  five,  and  so.  in  giv 
ing  the  number  of  a  great  army  or  the  population  of  a  great 
city.  :'>00, ()<)(}  may  very  easily  be  made  £03,000.  And  5.00!) 
may  easily  be  made  50.000. 

It  uny  safely  be  said  that  it  i<  impf>8*iW<'  for  anv  narra 
tive  containing  such  numbers  to  pass  through  the  hands  oi' 
many  transcribers  without  such  errors  being  made.  And  it 
may  be  affirmed,  further,  that  it  is  aNo  absolutely  certain 
that  su<-h  errors  in  numbers  in  many  cases  will  not  be  de 
tected  by  examiners  whose  business  is  to  correct  the  errors 
of  transcribers.  Transcribers  trained  to  their  work,  who 
detect  and  correct  at  once  the  slightest  inaccuracy  in  a 
word,  in  a  statement  of  a  fact,  in  the  name  of  a  man,  in  the 
announcement  of  a  doctrine,  are  found  to  pas<  by  without 
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detection  errors  in  ligures,  which  errors,  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two  liecome  part  of  Hi,-  /  j-///.v  rccci>tux,  and 
are  perpetuated  from  generation  n,  gem-ration  to  all  lime. 
Such  tilings  must  be  accepted  as  inevitable  in  tin-  case  of 
any  written  revelation,  miles*,  whit  is  nowhere  promised, 
there  is  a  p;-rp,  tual  m'raHe  goi  g  on  to  p:-e>e,  \v  from 
numerical  errors  every  t'-anser'.l  er,  <-op\ist  ami  scril.e  that 
has  ever  had  to  do  with  til:-  handing  down  of  the  sacred 
record. 

Krrors  in  the  transcription  of  the  nimber<  in  the  II.  hr.-w 
are  far  more  easy  to  make  ih  m  in  our  Arabic  n  iiiieraK  for 
some  of  the  letters  signify ing  so  many  hundreds  m-  s->  many 
thousands  are  exc<  e.lingly  l.ke  one  another,  a  mere  dot  or 
slight  stroke  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left,  con-til  uli  g  ihe  whole  difference. 

It  should  be  said.  however,  that  \\<'  art-  ;'j»t  to  ni's]ud^.' 
the  force  of  numbers  in  ih  -se  am-ieiit  narr.it i\es.  e>i)Cciallv 
\\iien  they  refer  to  the  population  of  a  tribe  or  district.  »»r 
1o  the  numbers  of  men  \v!n>  coil  I  a-s-mM"  fir  war1.  W-- 
may  judj;e  of  th-  density  of  j>  »j»ulat  ion  1>\  modi-i'n  ami 
western  standards,  though  the\  a"e  obviously  mi>leadin^. 
And  with  regard  to  li^htin^  men.  nothini:  cm  be  moie  mis 
leading  than  to  compai-e  the  number  of  fighting  mea  in  the 
army  of  a  certain  tribe,  \\iih  the  niiml  er  of  >ollieis  in  a 
highly-organixed  siandinj:  ar.ny  lit  e  tint  of  1'iiian  or 
1'raiice.  In  such  wars  a  >  those  <•('  |>a\id  or  J'-ho>ha;»liat, 
e\ery  man  capable  of  b  arln^  aims  w  mid  turn  mi;  \viih 
arms  of  s<»m<-  sort;  so  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find 
an  army  numbering  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population.  If 
would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  i  eivili/ed  slate  like  Tanad-i 
])Uttin^r  ;i  million  of  trained  sol  liers  int  •  the  tiel  1  i  i  these 
limes.  Hut  let  us  imagine  ih«-  \\ho|e  |mpiilalion  of  Canada 
comprised  in  the  spaee  of  a  fe\\  of  our  coimi'n--..  w  can 
<-asil\'  understand  from  \\hat  Lord  Koberts  has  told  us  <»f 
the  swarms  of  tribesmen  that  inrm-d  out  to  oppos  •  him  a' 
Kabul,  how.  in  a  similar  c  .million  of  ci vilizat  ;o-i.  -in  army 
of  a  million  men.  such  as  they  were.  jniurht  gather  t-.gether 
and  keej)  th  •  field  for  a  t;mo. 

Hut  be  this  as  it   may.  ii   is  certain  tint  s  .me  errors  have 
crept    into  the   Hebrew   f.-xi    or  Irans'aii.n    ui'h  r  gard  to 
numbers;  ;is.  for  examp'e.  \\  hen.  in  a  n  ir.n  i\<-  of  t!ie  samo 
event   in  two  different   b  ,oks.  tin-  one  giv  s  the  number  of 
chariots  as  seven  hundred  and  the  other  as  seven  thousand. 
But     granting  all   this,  what   do  such  errors 
sum' of  them,  amount  to?     Do  they  lou.-li  any  doctrine  nn 
man,  any  revelation  as  to  the  S-ipiP.ieCJ  ,,1.  any  mm 
of  duty.' any  promis--.  or  warain-.-.  or  Ihreatc  linp,  «• 
of  comforf.  <»r  encouragement,  or 
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Granting  that  some  errors  exist  in  regard  to  numbers, 
suppose  we  could  have  them  corrected  by  a  new  revelation, 
would  the  Scripture  be  one  whit  more  profitable  for  doc 
trine,  for  discipline,  for  correction,  or  for  instruction  in 
righteousness?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 
They  would  not.  We  may  pass  them  by,  therefore,  as  not 
worthy  of  attention,  and  consider  the  things  that  are  of 
serious  concern. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  before  closing  this  note,  that 
the  liability  of  transcribers  or  translators  to  error  in  the 
case  of  numbers  in  the  New  Testament  is  much  less 
than  in  the  Old.  In  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  all 
numbers  are  expressed  in  words  which  differ  one  from  an 
other  so  much  that  the  probability  of  error  is  much  less- 
than  in  (he  other  case. 


CHATTER    II. 

THE  BIKTU.  TRAINING,  AM.  DKSTINV  OF  MOSES. 
Exodu*  2. 

The  birth  of  Moses  was  in  circumstances  of  extreme  dan 
ger.  Sentence  of  deaih  by  the  king's  <  diet  had  been  passed 
on  all  new-born  male  childien.  So  was  our  Saviour's  life 
threatened  by  a  tyrannical  king  almost  as  soon  as  Ih  was 
born;  ami,  like  Pharaoh.  Herod  did  not  hes'tate  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  numbers  of  innocents  to  accomplish  his  pur 
pose. 

This   child,   afterwards   called   M»»si:s.   a    word    in  anin^ 
"drawn  out."  from  the  circumstances  which  saved  Lis  liff 
(he  was  ''drawn''  or  ''lifted  out''  c,f  the  wad  r)    is  statel  to 
have  been  a  "goodly"  infant,  a  fun*,  strong  and  healthy  b  >y . 
a  boy  to  be  the  pride  of  a  mother's  heart.  The  New  Testa 
ment,  throwing  light  as  it  always  docs  on  tin-  Old,  speak**  <  f 
him  (Hebrews  xi.  L'.T)  as  a  tf  proper"  chil  1.  the  word  tr.inslat 
ed  "proper"  conveying  the  idea  <>f  handsome,  beautiful:  a 
child  fit  for  the  polishi  d  life  of  a  ciiy     "a  rhild  for  n  ci'ii" 
would  be  the  literal  ivndering.     Sti  pin  n  in  his  addles;  io 
the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  vii.  20),  sp  -aks  of  th  •  child  as  •  f.rrrctl 
iny  f(rir,r  the  original   word  1  ein^;  a  very  strong  out-,  an.! 
might   be   renilered    ''strikingly   b  •aiiliful."     Now.   1m in.: 
such  a  child,  could  they  possil  ly  oley  the  king's  baihnnms 
edict  and  drown  it   lik<'  a  kitten?     Coinm  n  humanity  f<»r 
bad  it.     lint  there  was  a  higlr-r  motive.    Th.-  j»ar.  n(s  of  th-- 
child  were  among  the  frw  d'-vout   souls  who  ivtaiii'  <l  tln'ir 
faith  in  (he  God  of  Israel  and  in  the  Divine  pnnnises  of  pro 
lection  and  enlaigenient.     St.  Paul,  writing  by  inspiration 
Io  his  own  counfTynu'ii  (Hebrews  xi.).  speaks  of  thr  parents 
as  people  of  "Faith,"   \\hidi    f.iith  eaibold  ne.l    them,  and 
gave  them  courage,  enabling  them  t«»  rN«-  ab'.\c  t'i>  fnir  <>f 
1hc  kinfftt  commandment. 

So  they  hid  the  child  for  threi-  months,  a  siatenn-ni  which 
suggests  that  some  sort  of  supervision  or  espionage  wa* 
maintained  b\  the  authorities,  which  indee.l  was  verv  lik«  ly 
to  be  the  case. 

I'.ut  jis  the  child  grew,  conc.alme.it  b«  came  nvrc  and 
more  difficult.  Then  the  p  uenis  to  .k  a  singular  resolution. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  king  to  "cast  all  their  inalfs 
into  the  river."  They  determined  in  faith,  and  relying  on 
Divine  protection,  to  set  the  child,  alive,  alloat.  on  the 
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river,  in  a  little  vessel  here  called  an  "ark,''  a  sort  of  float 
ing  cradle  of  bulrushes,  made  watertight  an  1  capable  of 
being  borne  on  the  current.  They  knew  not  wh  it  might 
come  of  this,  and  where  the  current  might  carry  the  child 
to.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  in  Hie  liver,  away  from  the 
cities,  crocodiles  abounded,  carnivorous  creatures,  who 
would  soon  make  an  end  of  a  helpless  child. 

A  perilous  experiment  indeed,  and  one  that  must  have 
been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  great  fear  and  anxiety, 
apart  from  that  calm- faith  in  Almighty  God  which  sus 
tained  them. 

They  placed  the  child  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and 
his  little  sister  (the  famous  Miriam  of  after  days)  "stood 
afar  off'  In  iralch  irliat  iroulil  be  done  In  Jiim." 

TTere.  then,  let  us  watch  too.  And.  watching,  w<;  shall 
see  the  wonderful  working  of  Divine  Providence,  ordering 
things  in  ways  that  none  could  have  thought  of,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  great  and  fore-ordained  ends. 

The  place  where  the  chil.l  was  set  afloat  was  above,  and 
not  far  from,  the  gardens  of  one  of  Pharaoh's  pal-aces  which 
came  down  to  the  river,  and  wh  re,  naturally  enough,  just 
as  it  would  be  at  this  day,  a  suitable  place  for  bathing  had 
been  prepared.  Pharaoh's  daughter,  with  h  >r  maidens, 
comes  down  to  the  river  to  bathe.  She  come*  at  tho  very 
time  when  the  poor  little  outcast  is  floating  along  the  pla 
cid  current. 

At  thai  very  time,  was  it?  And  wfis  th's  by  chance? 
Was  it  a  fortunate  accident  that  the  daughter  of  Pliaraoh 
should  have  chosen  this  particular  hour?  and  also  that  the 
parents  of  the  child  had  clr;sen  it  too,  s>  that  it  came  to 
pass  thai  the  child  floating  along  in  this  strange  cradle  was 
passing  that  spot  at  the  very  moment  when  this  princess 
was  there. 

An  accident?  Chance?  Some  may  believe  it  to  be  chance. 
Hut.  for  my  part,  T  hold  it  a  far  more  rational  belief  that 
there  was  a  Divine  directing  in  this  business,  an  unseen  but 
all-powerful  hand  controlling  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
princess  and  peasant  alike,  and  so  ordering  events,  not 
inen-ly  for  the  child's  preservation,  but  for  his  education  in 
all  that  the  civilization  of  the  world  hal  produced  up  to 
that  period. 

The  strange  floating  cradle  was,  at  all  events,  seen,  and, 
a  maid  being  sent  to  fetch  it,  the  ark  was  opened,  and, 
strange  to  say.  was  found  to  contain  a  baby  boy  of  remark 
able  beauty.  ''And  behold.'*  says  tne  narrative,  "the  tribe 
trr/)/."  What  woman'y  heart  could  refrain  from  sympathy 
with  the  poor  little  crying  child,  and  such  a  child  as  this? 
"One  of  the  Tlebrdc's  children."  said  the  princess,  noting  its 
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dress  and  physiognomy.  Hut  now,  \\  hv  did  she  not  ha\e  the 
child  killed  according  ln  t|,e  kind's  commandment?  Killed? 
}\  is  easy  to  say  the  word;  hut  where  is  ih-  w«nn:i!i  in  the 
world  who.  seeing  a  child  in  sin-h  ri  cumstauces,  would  not 
have  compassion  upon  it,  as  this  hi-h  -horn  woman  had?  To 
kill  it.  even  though  tin-  edict  was  h.-r  own  father'.-,  was 
impossible. 

And  now  tin-  little  sister,  who  li  id  hern  watching  all  the 
time,  comes  near.  She  was  safe  eimu.uli,  for  ilie  murderous 
edict  extended  only  \>  hoys;  and.  eaihol  lein-.l  hv  the  ci  •• 
cumslaiices.  she.  a  Hebrew  child  too.  says.  "X/m7/ */  cull  tine 

(I   Hlirw    <>\    tin'  llrltrcir   intriH'it.  tinit  .v//r  iniiu  >ni<  X     tlic  <7/j7</  fur 

1h»  f    And  rhai-aoh's  dauizhler  said.  "« Io." 

And.  of  course,  she  went  to  \\-\-  (I\MI  mo'her.  telling  tlio 
exlraordinai-y  story  of  the  rlrld's  d  •liyei-nn.-e,  and  calling 
liej-  to  come  and  l»e  a  nurso  to  ii. 

l!ut  the  child  \y;ts  not  <;ik«-n  to  IMiai-aoli's  ptihu-f  That 
would  ha  ye  heen  \o  >  hold  a  sleji  e\c:i  for  IMiaraoli's  daiiL'h 
ler  at  such  a  time,  so  tin-  nurse  w;is  o  di-red  to  lake  the 
child  away.  "Take  (his  child  away."  s.-iid  tin-  princes-,  "and 
nurse  it /or  7w.  and  I  will  ^i\e  i  hc»- ili\  wa^ -s." 

So.  th(M).  the  mother  j^ot  hec  ehil  I  ajrain.  l-ut  under  th  • 
strange  cliarjro  that  it  wa*  to  he  ln-rs  no  lon^-r.  "Vi/rxr  it 
fnr  me."  said  Pharaoh's  dau.ihtei-.  an  1  nursed  it  wa<  for  her, 
until  it  hecame  old  enough  to  he  re<  o've.l  with  <;if  ty  into 
Pharar»h's  household  as  an  adopted  son.  And  hcintr  a  He - 
ln-ew,  the  <-liild  received  a  Helu-ew  name  Moses  "dr.iun 
<»ut,v  for  she  said,  "/frrfn/.vr  /  ilr<\r  Jiini  out  of  (fir  tenter." 

And  now  he  is  educated  a^  an  K^yptian  jn-ince.  find  he- 
comes  ''learned  in  all  flu  irixtlo'ii  of  llr  Knfiptinns."  whicli  \\  i>- 
dom  was  th<'  fountain,  as  is  well  known,  of  all  iln-  science 
and  philosoph\  of  the  ancient  world.  For  the  <lreeks  de 
rived  their  philosophy  and  science  at  first  from  K^ypf.  their 
advanced  students  Iravellinir  lo  thai  coiiniry  and  attending 
its  schools  just  as  men  from  on-  own  c.iiritry  Lro  <.vcr  t» 
Clennany  for  the  same  purpose. 

Thus  Moses  jrrew  i-p:  I •ecomini:.  it  is  eyM.-nt.  a  nian  of 
KlroTijr  character.  '•////;//////  in  n-onl  <ni<1  •!•  <!  " 

Tint   now  a   time  came  when,  as  to  other  men.  and  Lf<-n  T- 
ally  in  opening  manhood,  circumstance*  •••-.  ur  whi--h  h-ad 
to 'the  making  of  lh«-  jrreat  ch-.ice  in  a  man's  life,  the  choice 
between   a   life  wholly   for  the  h  .nor  an  1  pleasure  ,,f 
worM.  or  for  higher  olijects.  the  jrood  «.f  ..ne's  c..umrv 
mankind    the  advancement   of  true  religion,  the  reforming 
<,f  ahus«-<  in  church  and  stale,  the  salvation  «.f  one's  own 
soul,   or   what    not.      Such   a    choice   is  always   preceded 
mental  and  spiritual  perturbation,  a  di> 
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down  to  the  depths  of  a  man's  spiritual  being,  leading  to 
such  enquiries,  as  whether  I  am  as  I  ought  to  be,  where  I 
ought  to  be,  and  doing  what  I  ought  to  do;  con 
science  and  spiritual  forces  being  aroused  in  the 
soul,  and  leading  to  an  altogether  different  judg 
ment  of  himself  to  any  that  has  ever  before  been 
taken.  Such  spiritual  conflicts  have  been  almost  in 
variable  in  men  of  strong  temperament  wh  >  have,  as  so 
many  have  in  Christian  limes,  forsaken  the  way  of  ease, 
honor,  or  wealth,  for  that  of  privation,  obscurity,  actual  or 
comparative  poverty,  all  for  the  sake  of  higher  and  unseen 
objects,  not  to  be  apprehended  by  outward  sense  or  earthly 
judgment,  but  by  what  Scripture  terms  "Faith,"  \iz.,  n 
realizing  of  things  hoped  for,  as  if  their  very  substance  was 
present,  and  of  things  unseen,  as  it  they  were  actually  visi 
ble.  Thus  the  great  apostle  of  tho  Gentiles  wrote  of  that 
which  he  had  actually  experienced;  a  faith  which  made  real 
to  the  soul  the  things  that  were  future  and  unseen. 
(Hebrews  xi.) 

Now.  speaking  of  the  operation  of  this  mighty  spiritual 
force  in  the  minds  of  men,  he  traces  its  operation  in 
the  mind  and  actions  of  the  young  Hebrew  Moses,  who  had 
boon  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  anil  was 
likely  enough  to  become  in  time  the  king  of  Egypt  himself. 

For,  while  the  narrative  in  the  l>ook  of  Exodus  gives  U3 
1he  bare  facts,  as  the  manner  of  th?se  old  narratives  gener 
ally  is,  the  inspired  Apostle,  writing  for  the  instruction  of 
a  far  wider  circle,  gives  us  thik  inner  reasrm  for  what  trans 
pired,  viz.,  in  the  working  of  powerful  principles  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  first  thing  revealed  to  u^  in  the  comment  of  the 
Apostle  is  that  Moses,  under  the  influence1  of  "faith.''  re 
fused  1o  he  culled  the  svn  nf  PhtrraoVs  da'ifflitr*'."  Naturally, 
and  according  to  the  working  of  all  ordinary  reason,  he 
would  be  only  too  eager  to  be  recognized  as  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Tt  was  a  great  thing,  a  thing  for  any 
man  to  be  proud  of.  to  be  one  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Egypt. 
And  it  argues  the  working  of  a  principle  of  extraordinary 
force  iu  this  man's  mind,  that  he  should  actually  refuse  to 
be  called  what  he  had  1  een  breuglit  up  to  be;  what  lie  was 
in  reality,  by  the  law  of  adoption;  what  he  was  univeisaUy 
looked  up  to  as  beinu-  by  the  whole  people,  from  the  nobles 
and  priests,  down  to  the  humhle-t  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  men  who  by  force,  by 
intrijnie.  by  fraud,  sought  to  enter  the  roval  families  of  the 
world.  But  there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  but  thi* 
of  a  man  who  had  been  adoptel  into  a  royal  family  in  child 
hood,  deliberately  in  manhood  tin-owing  awav  the  high 
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a"!  .wirmig  multitudes  hll,i 


a  country,  ,ho  land  of  their'fath  ,rs       h  oh    V 
Power  had  sworn  to  give  to  their  children.    Hut    he 
f  this  would  appear  to  have  died  out  amonjst 
majority  of  then,,  as  appears  ,  nly  to,,  ,  v  de        v  K  ,h 
were  marching  through  tie  dc.,rt  towards    h  s    -e  v  ,     d 
Xo.    It  was  not  the  mere  ,  .....  f  blood  and  kindred,  and  not' 
he  mere  sentiment  of  patriolism,  that  moved  Moses    „  tun. 
his  bark  on  the  splendid  prospecl  before  him 
^  hat,  then,  was  it? 

It  was,  first,  the  conviction  that  this  despis-d  and  per 
secuted  people  were  under  th.  pivtectiou  and  rare  of  AN 
imghty  ,od,  who  had  given  great  promises  of  blcs^ng  to 
heir  fa  hers,  winch  promises  He.  the  supreme  Lord  (>f  all 
th 


. 

earth,  would  sun-ly  porform.     I'e  ih  i  l(. 

sutler  ailliction  will,  (hi,  »pcof>1<>  ,,f  <;,<r  th;.n  «/0  ,„,,„  ,,- 
pleasure*  of  «in  for  u  woww."  hv  In-coming  an  I^'vplian  in 
very  deed,  abjuring  th-  dod  of  IM-;  el,  a.  d  her,  min-  a  wor 
shipper  of  "gods  many  and  h  r.'s  nianv." 

Then^  there  was  what  the  Aposil,.  (':,'||s  -///r  ,;>,„•<><,<•!,  ,,f 
itinxt,  a  phrase  \\hi-l,  may  s  en  ••nigmafi.-al.  f.  r  \vha' 
could  Moses  know,  when  a  y-.ung  man  in  K-rvpi,  and  In  fore 
any  special  revelation  had  lu-.-n  made  «,  him',  ahoul  (  hrisi? 

Hut  let  us  consider.  Christ  is  only  t  h  •  C.ieck  woi-d  for 
Afessiah.  and  Messiah  signifies  C.-d's  anoint,  -d  or  ch  .sen 
one.  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  promises  to  Abraham. 
Isaac  and  .Jacob  as  to  their  s.  ed  Incoming  a  1  I.  -sing  to 
all  the  famili.  s  of  the  ,  an  h.  h-:d  ;aken  dr,.p  hold  of  d.-vour 
Hebrew  souls,  and  of  Moses  himsHf.  leading  him  to  look 
into  futurity  as  a  t'me  wl  CM  1  lessinir  sliouhl  come  through 
one  of  his  own  race  to  all  the  j  .....  ph-  of  the  world.  This 
was  that  hope  of  a  Coming  Hies  ed  One.  wlii  h  unduallv 
became  a  never-to-be-forgotten  feature  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  which  was  strong  •  ii'Mi^li  w:th  M<  fles 
as  to  seem  far  more  to  le  «'e<ired  than  a'l  tip-  glorv  of 
Mgyfd.  "/•'///•  fir  Jiad  rr.v/;»  rf  unto  I  hf  r>  font  [>i  us,  of  the  rr 
irard  :"  cleir'y  ne.t  a  r-ward  in  <l,;s  worl  I.  or  in  the  presen* 
time.  bn(  in  the  future,  and  in  a  world  nns-en. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  Mich  faith  as  this  thaf  MORI  « 
"ifi'jit  o»f.'J  as  tl)i'  narrative  slat<s.  *'/'/  ///•«•  fn'ilhr<n,  am? 
Jnokcd  on  th<\r  />j//v/r;j.<?."  Naturally  his  f»-«  lings  were  stirred 
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when  he  saw  their  hard  lot  and  the  tyrannv  of  their  op 
pressors.  While  thus  investigating,  >omo  case  of  more  than 
ordinary  cruelty  seems  to  have  come  under  his  notice,  just 
as,  during  the  prevalence  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States,  cases  of  brutal  treat  men!  by  fore-men  and  slave- 
drivers  would  occasionally  cccur.  On'  seeing  this,  his  indig 
nation  burst  all  bounds.  Under  its  impulse,  he  killed  the 
task-master,  and  then  hid  his  body  in  the  sand. 

This  act  decided  his  destiny.  For  it  w;ss  v,  itness<d  by 
other  Hebrews.  The  next  day,  still  pirn  uing  his  investiga 
tions  into  the  oppression  of  his  brethien  (mark  the  word 
"his  brethren,"  as  indicating  how  completely  he  had  identi 
fied  himself  with  them),  Le  encountered  Two  men  of  tho 
Hebrews  striving  together.  lie  interferes  as  a  peacemaker. 
With  the  aggressor  he  remonstrates,  "Witt/  xmitest  thon  thii 
fellow  r 

But  lie  is  met  wiih  the  angry  ietort,  ''Who  made  Hire  a 
prince  ami  <i  jud(/e  orer  us?''  a  foolish  speech  indeed,  if  the 
aggressor  knew  who  he  was.  But  passion  and  ]  ride  are  al 
ways  foolish. 

Yet  it  is  only  too  clear  a  premonition  of  much  that  was 
10  happen  in  the  subsequent  history,  and  it  give-',  an  insight 
into  the  curious  mixture  of  character  there  was  in  this  peo 
ple.  They  were  perverse  and  unreasonable  to  a  degree; 
self-willed  and  rebellious  against  those  who  were  their  brst 
friends.  As  this  man  was  with  Moses  now,  so  were  all  the 
people  with  Moses  afterwards.  One  would  think  a  peop'o 
so  self-asserting,  so  ready  to  resist  even  the  semblance  of 
authority,  would  rever  have  Mibnilied  quietly  to  the  op 
pression  they  were  suffering.  But  he>  e  I  he  singular  contra 
dictions  of  their  chaiacter  assert  iheirselves.  This  man 
must  have  seen  that  Moses  was  piitt'ng  fVrth  his  strength 
as  their  friend  and  champion.  Yet  to  him  and  to  his  re 
monstrance  he  would  not  submit  for  a  moment,  while  not 
uttering  a  word  of  complaint  against  the  Egyptian  task 
masters  who  were  oppressing  them. 

The  man  who  thus  rudely  refused  the  peace-making  inter 
vention  of  Moses  added  woids  that  indicated  knowledge  <  f 
the  deed  of  the  previous  day.  "Ttilemlest  IJinu  to  It  ill  me,  az 
1hou  killeilxt  Hie  Efjjiptwn?"  he  said,  which  seemed  to  suggest 
that  Moses  had  probably  used  some  force  in  separating  the 
men  who  were  striving.  Tt  suggests,  also,  taken  in  connec 
tion  with  the  actual  killing  of  the  task-master  of  the  pre 
vious  clav  that  Moses  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  a  man  ef 
strong  passions  and  impulses,  a  man  with  whom  the  blow 
would  very  quickly  follow  the  word,  when  wrong  was  being 
done  in  his  presence,  and  also  a  man  of  powerful  pvysique. 

Otherwise,  the  ITel.rew  could  scarcely  have  said.  "Dosf. 
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them  mean  also  to  kill  me?"  A  mere  verbal  iMummtianc.' 
would  hardly  bring  ollt  such  language  as  ihat.  Bui  \\e  ran 
well  imag.ue  that  when  two  n  en  are  quarreling  and  striv 
ing  and  a  stronger  than  either  foivihlv  separates  them 
that  the  one  who  began  tin-  quarrel  should  inn,  round  and' 
abuse  the  iiitervenunr,  \\liu  e  stiength  ,  f  arm  he  l,as  just 
fell,  and  say,  "Are  thou  al  out  to  /all  n,,.  as  thou  d:d-t  the 
Egyptian?'' 

The  only  notice  ihat  Mos.  s  took  of  this  was  t.,  ielWt  on 
the  cons4M,  nences  of  his  action.  "It  is  surely  becoming  g«-n- 
erally  known,"  he  said;  "it  will  reach  the  ear>  of  the  king." 
Now.  upon  tlrs.  a  course  wa<  o;  en  to  him,  wliidi.  with 
one  who  had  such  st;en-th  of  faith  and  character,  one 
would  naturally  have  expected,  \i/..  thai  he  should  M-  -k 
an  interview  witli  I'liaraoh.  and  l.oldly  justify  his  .-ondin  t 
in  killing  the  task-master;  for,  doul.ih-ss,  the  cMrcuinstances 
were  sin-h  as  to  jiisiify  ihe  s'ayin^.  M«-  niij^lii,  .  t  ill  •  same 
time,  announce  to  IMiaraoh  ihat  he  intended  to  ideniifv  him- 
self  with  his  Helr.-w  hreihren.  and  to  lie  th'ir  rliaiiip!i»n 
against  oppression. 

Yet,  let  us  consider.  \\  h;i<  if  he  did  this!  ('.mid  he  e\- 
]>ect  a  favorable  hearing?  NN'ould  it  Ite  likely  (..  i«»>ulr  iu 
any  good?  On  the  contrary,  wo-  Id  it  not  n-riainly  ha\e 
resulted  in  his  I/emu  insiant'y  thrown  into  prison? 

For  what  would  such  an  avowal  mean?  \\  hit.  but  tha* 
Moses  had  set  himself  deliberately  to  thwart  the  kind's 
policy,  a  policy  which  was  bein.u'  steadily  pursnod,  i  veil  a1- 
though  it  involv  d  t!ie  sa<M-i  lice  of  thousands  of  >nfant  liv«-»' 
It  is  not  likely  thai  any  -enl  imenia  I  avowal  of  patriot  'sin. 
or  love  for  his  own  country  men.  would  evoke  any  such  r«' 
sped  on  t  he  jiai'l  of  Pharaoh  as  would  prevent  him  putting 
n  formidable  friend  of  this  oppressed  people  out  of  the  w;i\. 
So  it  appears  cerfa:n  that  Moses  w.uild  m  t  onl\  lri\«-  ln-i-a 
committed  to  prison,  but  p'M  to  death. 

Therefore,   he  did    no)    appear  before    Pharaoh    lo    |usl 
himself.     And  \\hai    we  I  a\  e  >ugi!«  sled  as  lik«-l\    to  I  app«-;» 
was  wh:;(   actually  did   happ-n.     The  kinir.  N-arii-g  of  thi-« 
slaying  <»f  one  of  'his  -ubjects.  determined  to  pin   M<  s.  s 
death. 

The  onlv  course.  th«ref<  re.  was  flight. 

goes  on  to  say.  "Moses  lied  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh."  an  I 
left  Ihe  land  of  Kgypl.  not  to  return  for  fom 

Thus  was  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  pn-pa 
way  for  the  great  deliverance,  bv  pn-paring  the  man  for  1 
task  of  accomplishing  it.     M<><es  was  brought  up  in  F 
n  rountrv  of  deba<c,l  idolatry,  thai  he  m'plit   n  ali/c  what 
id.datrv  was;   how   idolatry,   that     immorality 
twined  and  insepa.abh-.     ^specially  was  he  io  ^ 
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debasing  tendency  of  idolatry,  even  amongst  a  highly  civil 
ized  people,  in  certain  forms  of  sensuality  and  wickedness 
which  are  specially  referred  to  in  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

Some  people,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  recording  such  things  in  a  book  which  is  for  tho 
general  instruction  of  the  whole  people.  Tin  re  are  forms  of 
wickedness  which,  under  Christian  influences,  have  almost 
disappeared  from  civilized  society  altogether. 

But  they  were  rampant  enough  in  Pagan  Rome  and  pol 
ished  Greece;  and  whenever  the  force  of  Christianity  weak 
ens,  and  the  paganism  that  is  in  human  nature  assorts  it 
self,  there  these  vices  assert  themselves,  like  noxious  weeds, 
again. 

There  was  more  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Second 
Commandment  than  is  sometimes  thought;  for  the  graven 
images  of  idolatrous  systems  wore,  and  are.  many  of  thorn, 
grossly  debasing  and  immoral. 

But.  along  with  all  this,  thore  was  in  Egypt  much  that 
was  worthy  of  being  developed  and  perpetuated;  and  this 
good  element  in  the  framework  of  society  in  its  civil  and 
govermental  aspect  was  doubtless  remembered,  pon 
dered  over,  and  purified;  and  under  Divine  direction 
incorporated  in  the  structure  of  1h:it  civic  law  of  Moses 
which  excites  admiration  the  more  it  's  pondered  and  con 
sidered. 


ClIAITKK    III. 

MOSKS  IN  TIII:  ])I:SKI:T. 

Exodus  2  and  J. 

Moses,  Hying  frolll  tni.  far(.  of  i>i1;n.<m!lj  I1|nsi  nal  „,..,,;,, 
takes  the  nearest  way  out  of  Kuypt.  This  nearest  ua\  was 
the  same  that  Joseph  aiul  his  brethr.-n.  witii  Jacob*  their 
father,  had  travelled  main  general  inns  I  oN.re,  the  s.ime.  bv 
which  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  «  nh  r,-d  K-ypt  main  \ears 
l»efore  that;  the  same  by  which  our  Li.nl  himself  \v.is  car- 
ried  as  a  helpless  child,  when  his  p.uvnts  \ve;e  compelled 
to  lly  to  save  his  life  m;piy  IOIILI  genera t inns  after.  Cut  in 
slea<l  of  passing  on  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  this  fugitive 
turned  his  steps  southward  as  s  ion  a<  Kuypt  was  j,  ft  !•••• 
liind.  and  soon  found  himself  in  th  •  mid>t  of  ih:t  will 
region  of  rocks,  ravines,  and  mountains  thron«:!i  \\hich 
fnrty  years  afterwards,  he  was  io  lead  ih-  peojde  «'ii  their 
way  to  the  Promised  Land. 

This  was  then  called  the  Land  of  Midian.  His  steps  were 
providentially  directed  to  a  chief  of  that  region,  wlmse  en 
campment  surrounded  a  well.  This  chief  ha  I  si-ven  daugh 
ters,  and  on  the  men  of  the  camp  treating  them  r-iidelv, 
Moses,  ever  the  man  to  succoi-  those  in  need,  stood  up  for 
them,  lielped  them,  drove  <»iV  th  •  sheph  -rd-.  ami  \\ate.ed 
the  flock. 

On  ari'ivin^  at  their  fat  hop's  tout,  in  answer  t<»  the  en- 
ijuiry  how  it  was  they  retupned  so  soon,  they  answered  ihat 
an  Egyptian  had  helped  them  to  water  the  Mock.  An  Ki:y pr 
ism  certainly  Moses  would  be  in  <!re<s  and  app  •araii-'e. 
The  father,  with  true  wild-mo^  h  .spitality.  called  f.u  him. 
entertained  him.  and  tindini:  him  woll-disp-isod,  strain:,  and 
willing  ^<>  be  useful,  made  a  proposal  f"i-  hi-  remninini:  in 
Iho  camj),  which  Moses  \\as  content  to  accept. 

Tims  ho.  who.  when  horn,  had  the  air  <»f  a  ciiy  rhih 
who  had  been  educatod  and  Irid  lived  a<  one  of  th-    royal 
family  of  Kjry|)t.  now  become-  a  deni/en  of  the  wildornosf 
dweller  in  tents  and  a   feeder  of  sh  op     a   life  which  pro 
pnrod  him  for  mncli  thnt  was  to  follow  in  after  dayn 

Tims  ninny  of  Ood's  servants  were  trained, 
tho  "Rnptist  brought  up,  n  donizon  of  the  wildernoss. 
wilderness  was  our   T'dessed   Lord    led   by   fh  •   H««lv 
Hint  He  miplit  pass  tlinrnpli  Iho  jrreat  c..nHic< 
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fitted  Him  to  enter  on  His  ministry.  Thus,  too,  was  trained 
that  remarkable  forerunner  of  John  the  Baptist,  tbe  pro 
phet  Elijah.  In  this  wilderness  Moses  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  chief,  and  had  a  sou  born  to  him,  whom  he 
called  Gershom,  meaning  ua  stranger  here,"  "for,"  he  said, 
"/  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

Here  he  spent  one-third  of  his  entire  life.  Forty  year* 
passed  away  in  apparent  inaction  and  uselessness,  while  dur 
ing  all  this  long  period  the  wroes  of  his  poor  count rymen-iu 
Egypt  were  unredressed.  The  narrative  pathetically  tells 
us,  "The  children  of  Israel  sighed  l>y  reason  of  the  bondage,  and 
they  cried.  And  their  cry  came  up  by  reason  of  their  bond 
age.  And  God  heard  their  groaning."  A  sad  picture  of 
helpless  misery — sighing,  crying,  groaning,  but  never  re 
sisting — probably  because  they  felt  it  hopeless  to  resist 
successfully,  while  the  attempt  would  only  aggravate  their 
misery. 

But  one  may  wrell  wonder  why  the  God  of  this  people  suf 
fered  thorn  to  be  oppressed  so  long.  Yes,  we  may  wonder. 
Many  have  wondered  in  various  ages,  and  have  cried  out  in 
anguish.  "Oh,  Lord,  7<o?o  long!  How  Iw/r  The  Church 
of  God  has  of  ten  cried  in  times  of  bitter  persecution — how 
long!  Indeed,  one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world  is  that  for  s>  many  years  and 
centuries  the  world  was  given  up  to  idolatry,  to  barbarism, 
to  the  prevalence  of  heathen  systems.  Why  so  long  before 
our-  Lord  came?  Why  so  many  ages  (if  medieval  darkness 
over  the  Christian  Church?  Why  have  China,  India,  Japan 
been  suffered  through  all  these  centuries  to  go  on  in 
spiritual  darkness,  while  the  light  of  the  world  has  been 
shining  for  eighteen  hundred  years? 

What  can  we  say  to  these  things?  Who  can  solve  these 
mysteries  but  One?  And,  after  all,  what  better  should  we 
be  if  they  were  solved,  if  we  perfectly  understood,  if  we 
were  taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  Infinite?  Would  it 
affect  our  own  duty,  lighten  our  pathway,  render  it  easier 
to  do  and  to  bear,  easier  than  the  assurances  and  the 
promises  now  existing? 

We  have  the  assurance  that  though  "cloud*  and  darkness 
arc  round  about  Him,  i/ct  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
foundation  of  His  Throne."  What  more  do  we  really  want? 
We  have  promises  without  end  of  support  in  trial,  of  light 
in  darkness,  of  strength  in  temptation;  and  we  have  that 
£reat  and  comprehensive  declaration  that  "all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  This  is  surely 
sufficient.  Here  we  can  rest  and  be  satisfied;  and  be  con 
tent  to  wait  the  time  when  "we  shall  know  even  as  we  are 
known." 
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Thus,  nearly  forty  years  passed  on  without  a  single  inci 
dent  in  the  life  of  Muses  defined  worthy  of  record.  1'roba- 
bly,  but  we  do  not  know  it,  lit-  ini^ht  be  pondering  inucli  and 
long  upon  the  destiny  of  tin-  oppressed  ones  in  Kgvpt,  and 
be  receiving  some  revelation  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  hi? 
was  afterwards  to  deliver  to  them.  The  long  periods  of 
solitude  would  be  favorable  to  such  contemplation  and 
revelation.  It  is,  however,  \ain  to  speculate  and  imagine. 
\Ve  know  absolutely  nothing,  lint,  towards  i  he  end  of  the 
forty  years,  a  very  remarkable  thing  happened,  -in  »  vent 
that  was  ihe  turning  point  in  his  whole  life  and  career. 
Hitherto,  let  it  be  noted,  nothing  had  happened  in  his  life 
time  of  a  miraculous  chara*  ter.  \\'e  read  «.f  no  visions, 
revelations,  or  Divine  communicatii  ns;  no  e\ent  had  hap 
pened  that  might  not  have  happened  to  any  man.  But, 
from  this  period  onward  tin-  1  e  o!'  this  man  i-  one  con 
tinued  series  of  events  of  a  character  so  remarkable  as  to 
stamp  his  history  as  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  <h" 
race.  And  many  of  these,  though  b\  no  means  all.  are  of  a 
character  distinctly  supernatural.  They  are  n:ore  han  re 
markable;  they  are  of  thai  wonderful  character  ihat  are 
rightly  deemed  miiacul«>us;  th.-.t  is,  they  could  not  have 
hap{)ened  without  tlie  special  iirer\ei.ii"ii  .,f  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  the  fon-es  of  the  wo:  Id. 

Yet  these  occurrences  are  like  I  he  r  si  of  ihe  miracl.  s  of 
ihe  Divine  Kecord;  they  cot; form  to  the  laws  of  tin-  1  L-h  at 
rmxoH.     There  is  reason  [or  Divine  in(,-i  vein  ion  in  ihe  «  bar- 
arter  of  surrounding  events  and   in    the  end    to   he  accom 
plished,   and    there    is   rea  on    in    I  lie   m<tli'«l   and   r.r/. 
Divine  intervention  as  being  exaclh   titled  to  that  end.     So 
much  power  is  put  forth,  and  no  more,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner  and  at  such  a  time  as  U  I'.tinl   to  il.o  emi.     T.  . 
manifestation  of  (he  so,-!  of  ^ign  and  wonder  , ha.  makes  ihe 
ignorant    -ape  and  stare.     Tlie  ,  owe,-  i.  a!wa,s  scch  a 
dmwfortlTthe  faith,. IH' regard.. he  love,  the  w.r^hip  of 

people   towards    Him    who   is   redeeming   ili-ni-.-r,  , 
Uer  hand,  the  fea^  the  awe,  even  the  a-atm  of  the  opi,. 

or;   or   to   deinonsirate   in   a   convim  in-, 

n.and  of  supernatural  power  in  ill-  m:sn  uh-)  \* 

iiienr  of  redemplion. 

Moses,  l-ndinsr  liU  ll-.-k  lo  :.  vorj  r  ni..l.'  i""1fl:.'!1.1^./l*IIIt 
of  ,l,o  d,'«ort.  nn,ls  l,i,,.solt  .....l-r  H.-  ~  '-'""''hi,,  w,  - 
tain  nf(M.n-n,  //or. 6/' on.- ol  the  pcnks  ,,f  win 

^^^^w'v^S'SStiZ 

niflrnnt  inanif,-Hta(ion.     Tl.o  n-cion  »»««»''»        ^    "hrc; 
low  l).ish.-8.    One  of  (lies.-  appoan ,1  m  I.,.  Ma/., 
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but  as  he  kept  looking,  the  bush  was  not  consumed;  a  strik 
ing  emblem,  certainly,  of  a  people  sull'ering  under  the  iires 
of  persecution,  and  \et  subs  sting  generation  after  genera 
tion  unconsuined.  Turning  to  look  more  narrowly,  Moses 
hears  a  voice  out  of  the  bush  (but  evidently  no  human  voice), 
calling  him  by  name,  commanding  him  to  put  his  shoes  oft 
his  feet  (as  is  the  fashion  still  in  the  East  on  entering  a 
mosque,  temple  or  inner  room  of  importance),  "jf'or  the 
(/round  whereon  thon  standcst"  said  the  voice,  "/s  Holy." 

A  marvellous  message  truly,  and  a  iittiug  prelude  to  that 
which  followed.  For  the  awe-struck  man  now  heard  the 
voice  proclaiming  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty 
in  words  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger:  "1  AM  THE 
GOD  OF  THY  FATHER,  THE  GOD  OF  ABRAHAM,  THE  GOD  OF 
ISAAC,  AND  THI:  GOD  OF  JACOI;."  And  M;»SIS  hid  his  face, 
for  he  dare  not  look  further  upon  that  awful  bush. 

lint  now  the  Lord  announces  a  great  purjio-e.  viz.,  that 
the  time  of  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  had  come,  and  of 
the  fuliilment  of  the  ancient  promise  that  they  should  have 
for  a  possession  the  laud  of  Canaan,  a  land  at  that  time 
swarming  with  many  tribes  of  warlike  and  partially  civil 
ized  people,  who  had  come  to  occupy  and  till  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  departure  <f  Jacob 
from  it. 

The  message  was  one  of  sympathy  an;l  compassion  as 
well  as  of  power:  "/  hare  seen"  I  hare  seen  the  affliction  of  nnj 
•people  in  Eyypt;  I  know  their  sorrows!  And  now  the  Divine 
voice  gives  to  this  man  a  direct  call  to  a  high  office  and 
duty:  "CoME,  I  WILL  SEND  Tnr.i-:,  AND  THOU  SHALT  BRING 
FORTH  MY  PEOPLE  OUT  OF  EGYPT.'' 

Many  a  man,  hearing  this,  would  have  recalled  the  past, 
his  early  history,  training,  antecedents,  wifh  the  circum 
stances  of  his  flight,  and  would  have  been  lifted  up  with  the 
Thought  of  going  back  to  Egypt,  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
education,  on  such  a  great  errand.  It  was  like  th  •  call  of  a 
superior  giving  a  soldier  the  command  of  a  great  expedition. 
But  Moses  shrank  within  himself  at  being  so  distin 
guished.  He  had  that  true  humility  which  goes  before 
honor.  "Wlio  am  /."  he  answered,  "that  I  should  no  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Ef/ypt?"  Thus  speaks  the  man  who  has  a  high  appre 
ciation  of  his  work;  and  1  ecanse  he  l>as  a  high  appre 
ciation  of  the  work,  has  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  fitness  to 
undertake  it.  But  these  are  the  men  who  succeed.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world  who  has  attained  great 
eminence  either  in  Church  or  State,  who,  when  high  office 
has  been  oll'ered  him,  has  not  felt  a  certain  shrinking  from 
it  under  a  sense  of  personal  unfitness.  To  this  there  have, 
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no  doubt,  been  notable  exceptions.     But   that  is  the  rule. 
A  o/o  tipixcopari  expresses  a  general  truth. 

It  is  the  over  conudent,  me  vainglorious,  the  men  \\h<» 
think  highly  of  themselves,  and  .little  of  their  \sork,  thai 
become  egregious  failures;  and  this  In  the  ver>  force  ol 
natural  circumstances. 

On  hearing  this  plea  of  unlitness  the  Lord  gave  him  the 
great  assurance,  "^'crtainly,  1  icill  be  u'ltlt  tliee.'  A  truth 
which,  when  grasped,  will  nerve  a  man  to  dale  ami  to  do 
anything.  And  Moses  did  apparently  grasp  it. 

r'ur,  with  a  willing  and  obedient  mind,  as  ,to  the  main 
issue,  he  begins  to  think  how  such  a  work  is  to  be  proceed 
ed  with.  And  certain  dilliculties  occur  to  him,  the  Hi  si  ol 
which  is  as  to  the  name  of  the  great  Cod  whom  he  is  lo 
represent,  a  difficulty  which  would  not  readily  occur  to  us, 
who  for  many  generations  have  been  accustomed  to  tin- 
idea  of  one  only  <Jod  and  Almighty  Father  in  ihe  universe. 
\Ve  are  accustomed  to  have  false  gods,  and  the  gods  of  the 
healhen,  called  by  names,  as  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Haul, 
Vishnu,  Brahma,  and  what  not.  But  in  ordinary  religious 
language  we  never  give  a  name  to  the  Supreme  Loni  the 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Karth,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  the 
Son  of  (.iod,  the  Cod  Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

But  to  these  Hebrews,  brought  up  for  gem-rat  ions 
amongst  a  worship  of  gods  with  names,  ii  would  be  most 
natural  to  ask  for  the  name  of  the  Divinits  they  wen-  asked 
to  trust  in.  To  this  we  would  think  a  suHicient  answer 
would  be,  "Our  (iod  is  the  great  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Karth.  He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  wiih  hands.  Ib 
cannot  be  seen.  He  has  no  name,  lie  was  worshipped  b\ 
our  fathers,  whom  lie  had  protected  and  blest." 

\Ye  might  so  think;  but  we  are  imi  in  a  position  to  judge 
rightly.  The  answer  of  the  Lord  to  this  question  was  to 
announce  a  name  indeed;  but  a  name  that  no  mortal  man 
could  ever  have  conceived;  a  name  of  inconceivable  sublim 
ilv  and  majesty,  the  depth  <»f  which  no  human  intellect 
has  ever  sounded.  For  (iod  said  unto  Moses.  ••  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM!"  And  lie  said.  "Thus  shall  thoii  say  unto  the  child 
ien  of  Israel,  1  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 

I    AM! 

The  ever  subsisting.  He  who  is  from  Fverlast  ing  to  h 
lasting;   He  whose  existence  is  the  first    necessity,  and 
last;    who    is   before    all    things,    and    in    whom    all    Ihingn 
consist  ;  in  whom  we  ourselves  live,  and  nio\e.  and  ha\e  our 

Tin's,  it  is  true,  tells  nothing  of  irhnt  He  is.  lie  might  be 
the  1  \M  and  yet  impassive  or  unmoved;  He  might  be  nip- 
pirious, Vindictive,  unjust;  He  might  be  the  terrible  tyrant 
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of  tlie  universe,  delighting  iu  blood  uiid  cruelty.  All  these 
have  been  human  conceptions  of  Divinity,  embodied  in 
poetry  of  the  subliinest  sort,  or  sculptured  in  purest  marble, 
iiut  none  of  these  conceptions  of  a  capricious,  or  cruel,  or 
unreasonable  Divinity  were  ever  associated  with  the  idea 
oL  One  everlasting  and  unchangeable  Being;  they  all  are 
parts  oi'  systems  of  "yods  many  and  lords  many.''  The  same 
rev  elation  which  opens  to  our  conception  the  1  AM,  opens 
up  also  ihe  Being  who  is  perfectly  just,  true,  good;  who 
pities,  comforts,  uiesses;  who  forgives  wrong  ana  loves  the 
repentant  wrong-doer;  nnally  opening  ,up  a  wonderful  reve 
lation  of  a  love  manifesting  itself  in  the  sending  of  an  only 
ijegotten  Son,  that  ail  who  believe  in  iimi  may  have  ever 
lasting  life.  Such  are  the  further  revelations  of  ilini  whose 
name  is  I  AM. 

But  to  return  to  the  revelation  made  to  Moses. 

The  name  as  given  in  Hebrew  is  almost  perfectly  ex 
pressed  by  that  mysterious  word  JELLOVALL,  which  has  al 
ways  expressed  the  idea  of  pure,  simple,  unchangeable,  un- 
derived,  and  never-ending  being. 

Of  such  a  name  two  very  .important  things  are  to  be  said: 
fust,  that  it  could  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
god  who  was  like  one  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen, — the 
whole  idea  of  it  was  absolutely  of  another  order  of  thought ; 
secondly,  it  was  a  name  that  precluded  any  possibility  of 
representing  its  object  by  any  image,  symbol,  or  outward 
figure  of  any  description. 

For  how  could  the  Eternally  Subsisting  One,  who  had 
neither  beginning  nor  ending,  be  represented  by  anything 
that  human  eye  could  see. 

Both  of  these  were  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  many 
revelations  that  were  to  be  made  through  Moses  of  that 
awful  Being  who  now  spake  such  gracious  words  of  sym 
pathy  and  compassion,  and  who  announced  His  intention  of 
tiTecting  deliverance  from  bondage  through  the  medium  of 
this  shepherd  of  the  wilderness. 

4kGro,''  said  the  Divine  voice,  "gather  the  elders  of  Israel, 
<ind  say,  'Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  liatli  appeared  unto  me,  and  said,  I  will 
brine/  you  up  out  of  this  affliction  in  Egypt,  to  a  land  flowing 
in tli  milk  and  honey.'  " 

And  the  voice  added,  "They  will  listen  to  thec.  But  the 
king  of  Egypt  will  not  listen  to  thee;  therefore,  I  will  smite 
Egypt  with  wonders;  after  which  he  will  let  you  go  free." 

Thus,  in  few  wrords,  was  foreshadowed  all  that  came  to 
pass  in  that  strange  visit  of  Moses  to  the  scenes  of  his  for 
mer  life,  and  especially  that  the  deliverance  was  to  be  by 
a  distinct  Divine  intervention,  and  not  by  the  ordinary 
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means  of  a  successful  rising  up  in  rebellion  and  a  smiting 
of  tyrants  with  the  sword.  Ol  such  risings  the  world  has 
seen  many  instances,  some  successful,  some  not.  Hut  this 
deliverance  was  not  to  be  by  the  hand  of  man.  but  bv  the 
linger  of  God! 

Still,  Moses  is  full  of  doubts  and  misgivings.  "They  will 
not  believe  me,"  he  says;  doubtless  with  remembrance  of 
thr  perverse  and  rontradinory  spirit  displaced  l,v  some 
of  them  forty  years  before.  And  thai  he  had  good  reason 
for  doubting  them  the  whole  history  proves.  Hut  the 
Divine  Being  who  has  chosen  him  determines  that  he  shall 
carry  his  credentials  with  him.  "\VJint  ».v  ///,//  i,,  thine 
hand?"  says  the  Heavenly  voice.  Moses  had  his  shepherd's 
siatV  in  his  hand.  -Tf/.v/  //  <m  tin-  jirnnml"  the  Lord  savs; 
which,  being  done,  the  rod  became  a  serpent  ;  doubtless  one 
of  the  dangerous  and  poisonous  serpents  of  that  wilderness, 
for  Moses  fled  from  before  it.  as  we  would  from  a  rattle 
snake  suddenly  appearing  at  our  feet.  Then  came  the  trial 
of  faith  and  confidence.  "Take  up  tlir  .vrr/im/."  says  the 
Divine  voice:  certainly  a  severe  trial,  for  it  was  a1  the  risk 
of  his  life  that  he  touched  it.  Let  any  of  us  imagine  such  a 
command  being  given,  with  a  deadly  rattlesnake,  showing 
its  terrible  fangs,  ready  for  the  attack,  immediatelv  before 
us.  TTow  dare  we  come  near  it  and  touch  it. 

P»ut  the  command  was  obeyed.  TTe  put  forth  his  hand 
and  caught  it,  and  it  became  once  more  a  shepherd's  staff. 

Again  the  command  came.  "Puf  fjiinr  l\<in<l  info  tJni 
linftnm ."  Withdrawing  his  hand  it  was  leprous  —as  white 
as  snow. 

"Return  fJnf  JtntifJ  info  flin  Jtnxnni."  said  the  Divine  voice. 
On  doing  so.  and  withdrawing  il.  the  hand  was  like  the 
other  flesh. 

The  power  to  work'  these  wonders  was.  1  hen.  ovpresslv 
con f erred  upon  Moses  to  the  intent  that  his  own  people 
micrlit  be  convinced  of  his  "Divine  mission.  Tf  fViv  were  not 
convinced  by  the  first  sign,  then  the  second  was  to  be  dis 
i»laved  before  them,  an  instance  of  that  econnniv  in  the 
manifestation  of  miraculous  power  that  has  already  been 
referred  to. 

Tint  a  third  power  was  placed  at  liis  command.  Pome 
might  doubt,  even  when  the  two  siuns  were  d;snlayed.  For 
sueli  as  these,  most  obstinate,  suspicious,  and  hard  to  con 
viiice.  ^Toses  was  firmed  with  j^'wor  to  fake  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  convert  it  info  blood. 

These  signs,  as  wo  shall  see.  closely  resembled  such  ns 
were  commonly  wrought  by  the  mniriri.iTi**  and  wonder 
workers  of  the  f  inie.  and  doubtless  were  such  as.  In  the  wis 
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dom  of  God,  were  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  bestowed.  For  even  if  the  people  of  Israel 
at  the  lirst  only  conceived  of  Moses  as  a  great  magician, 
like  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  it  would  open  the  way  to  their 
reverence  and  attention.  But  they  would  speedily  discover 
that  Moses  was  no  mere  magician,  and  ihat  tnese  signs 
were  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

One  more  doubt,  lastly,  occupies  the  mind  of  Moses;  this 
whole  series  of  doubts  and  questionings  indicating  the 
overshadowing  importance  which  the  great  mission  had 
come  to  occupy  in  his  mind,  as  he  dwelt  more  and  more 
upon  it. 

The  man  to  fulfil  this  work  should  be  able  to  speak,  and 
speak  with  power.  But  Moses  pleads  his  want  of  eloquent 
speech.  "'/  ant  slow  of  speech  and  of  slow  tony uc,"  he  says, 
words  strikingly  resembling  those  spoken  many  years  after 
wards  by  a  prophet  of  burning  words.  "O//,  Lord,"  said 
.Jeremiah,  the  priest,  when  his  commission  as  a  prophet  was 
announced  to  him,  "/  cannot  speak.  I  am  a  little  o// //(/." 

But  the  last  doubt  of  Moses  was  somewhat  sharply  re 
buked,  "ir/io  liatli  made  man'*  woutli?  or  irlio  niaketh  I  lie 
dunih,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeina,  or  the  Wind?  Jfare  not  7,  the 
Lord?" 

"ATo»r,  therefore,  ao,  and  T  -trill  he  with  /////  mouth,  and  teaeh 
thee  what  thou  shalt  say!" 

Moses,  however,  though  rebuked,  still  pleads  that  some 
one  more  fit  for  the  work  than  himself  should  be  sent.  On 
which  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled,  and  He  said.  "A* 
not  Aaron  the  Lerife,  ihif  hrotlier.  T  know  that  he  ean  ^peak- 
well.  Thou,  then,  shalt  speak  my  words  to  him,  and  he  shall 
1»"  thy  spokesman  to  the  people/' 

On  hearing  this,  Moses  becomes  silent,  and  prepares  to 
obev. 


NOTES  TO  rilAl'TKK    III. 
OF  Musics  AS  A  SHKI-IIKKK. 

The  fact  that  a  man  of  such  an  earh  training  ami  >udi  a 
destiny  should  spend  one-third  of  his  life  as  a  shepherd 
seems  like  a  waste  of  tin,,-  ami  opportunity.  Hut  let  us 
consider. 

The  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  the  desert  was  i,  not 
well  calculated  for  training  of  another  sort'' 

A  shepherd  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  would  have  his 
facut.es  of  watchfulness,  provident  foresight,  and  rourage 
developed  by  constant  exercise.  He  would  require  to  be  on 
II"'  lookout  at  frequent  intervals  for  new  pastures  would 
have  to  study  the  rapacity  of  re-ion  after  re-ion  of  countrv 
supplies  of  water;  and  not  infrequent  I v  he  might,  like 
young  David  in  after  years,  have  to  defend  his  tlock  from 
wild  beasts.  Such  a  life  is  highly  favorable  to  tl..-  develop 
mentof  a  hardy,  patient,  calculating,  courageous  character 
jnst  the  qualities,  in  fad.  that  tit  a  man.  along  with  certain' 
gifts  of  mind,  to  be  a  leader  amongst  his  fellows.  Such  then 
was  the  discipline  through  which  Divine  Providence  led 
this  man  during  forty  years. 

As  TM  TIM-:  NAMI:  .li:iiMV.\ii. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  in  these  times  land  i  hen- 
is  fashion  in  literature  as  well  as  in  divss'i  to  spell  this  time 
honoured  word.      Ynlinh.  and  to  insist   that   this  is  the  true 
and  only  proper  mode  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  it.     Now. 
:is  in  the  ancient   Hebrew,  the  words  were  without   vowels, 
il    is  evidentlv   the  purest'  guesswork    in   these  times  to  in 
sist      that      these      vowels    should     be    //    and     »•.    and     not 
c.      o,     and      </.        For     there    can    be    no     possible     proof 
that    the     two      letters      were      the      letters     adopted      in 
ancient  times   to   enable   the    word    to   be   spelt    at    all:   or 
that  the  name  ought   to  have  two  syllables  and  not   three. 
As   to    both     spelling   and     pronunciation,     is     it     not     the 
fact,   :is  experience  shows,   that    the  verv   same  name  will 
be  both  spelt  and  pronounced  differently  hv  men  of  different 
European   nationalities,  and    thai    another  set    of   varieties 
will  be  introduced  if  we  bring  in  men  from  the  Asiatic  con 
tinent?     Ts  it    not   a   fact  that    nearly  all   1'ible  names  are 
differently  spelt  and   pronounced  by   Englishmen.   French 
men.  (lennans  and  Italians?     Are  there  not  differences  be 
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tween  the  Greek  form  and  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  same 
name?  Is  not  Jesus  the  same  name  as  Joshua,  and1  Esaias 
as  Jsaiah?  Does  not  the  familiar  Jacob  become  Yacoub, 
or  Yahcoob,  in  the  East,  and  Moses  Mosheth?  Now,  if 
Jehovah  is  to  be  changed  to  Yaliveh,  why  not  change  the 
names  of  all  biblical  personages  into  the  Eastern  form  too? 
It  would  look  odd — and  sound  odd  too — to  speak  of  the 
God  of  Ah-Bra-IIaam,  Esak,  and  YTahcoob.  But  it  would 
not  be  one  whit  more  uncouth  than  to  change  the  name 
Jehovah  into  Yahveh.  Indeed,  do  we  not  constantly  lind 
the  same  man's  name  spelt  in  two  different  ways  even  in  the 
Hebrew  itself?  This  is  not  a  singular  thing,  truly,  if  we 
consider  in  how  many  ways  the  name  Sliakspcarc  has  been 
spelt,  even  in  England,  not  to  speak  of  foreign  countries. 

There  is  then  no  sound  philological  reason  for  the  change 
from  Jehovah  to  Y^ahveh.  But  there  is  one  reason  of  con 
siderable  importance  why  the  change  is  undesirable.  It 
has  come  into  use,  and  is  most  insisted  on,  by  a  school  of 
critics  who  have  adopted  the  theory  1hat  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  was  only  revealed  to  them  as  a  tribal  divinity;  a 
being  on  no  higher  level  than  Baal,  Moloch,  and  Cheinosh. 
Xow,  as  the  word  Jehovah  has  come  to  have  inalienable 
associations  for  generations  back,  as  expressing  the  Al 
mighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  it  is  seen  that  if  our  concep 
tions  of  the  vGod  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  nnd  Jacob,  are 
to  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  these  heathen  divinities,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  break  the  association  bound  up  with 
1he  name.  Men  may  say,  and  have  said,  "What's  in  a  name?" 
But  all  thinking  men  know  that  there  is  in  names  the  power 
of  associaled  ideas.  To  break  the  idea  then  is  very  much 
easier  if  we  change  the  name.  The  word  Yahveh  has  not. 
and  never  had  any  associations  of  a  Supreme  Divinity  con 
nected  with  it;  indeed,  let  any  man  read  a  history,  com 
mentary,  or  essay,  in  which  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abra 
ham  is  so  spelt  continuously,  and  he  will  insensibly — in 
spite  of  himself — imbibe  the  idea,  desired,  viz..  that  1he  God 
who  spake  the  Commandments  and  revealed  himself  1o  Ilie 
patriarchs  was  on  a  very  little  higher  level  essentially,  than 
Hie  idolatrous  divinities  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

Those  who  believe  the  contrary,  and  are  convinced  tbnt 
Ihe  Old  Testament  revealed  in  those  early  times  nn  Al 
mighty  Creator  and  Law-Giver  of  the  Universe,  the  Eternal 
find  unchangeable  T  AM.  before  whom  all  the  jrods  of  the 
IK  Jiflion  are  vanities,  should  resist  a  change  which  undonbj 
<M!IV  fond«<  to  undermine  •'his  belief. 

And    tney    have     good     philological     and  grammatical 
for  doin.^  so  too. 
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FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THIS  NAME. 

When  the  Lord  spake  to  Moses  (l/hap.  vi.  :ii  that  He  was 
not  known  to  Abraham,  Isaar.  and  Jacob,  by  His  name 
Jehovah,  there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in  tin-  passage 
where  Abraham  (.Hen.  xxii.  1  li  calls  the  name  of  iln-  plan- 
when-  Isaac  was  to  be  otTnvd.  Jfhovah  Jin-h.  ISui  iln- 
communication  to  Moses  was  rvid«-ntlv  intcndiMl  to  convt-y 
(In*  idea  that  the  Lord  was  not  generally  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Patriarchs.  And  tin-  narrative  of  their  lives 
plainly  shows  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AND  AAIWJN  BEFORE  I'IIAUAOU. 
Exodus  Jf  and  J. 

Aaron,  who  first  comes  before  us  at  this  time,  and  is 
associated  with  his  more  eminent  brother  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  had  by  no  means  the  forcible  character,  wis 
dom  and  gifts  of  Moses.  The  only  thing  that  distinguished 
him  was  that  he  could  "speak  icull,-'  an  important  matter, 
indeed,  when  they  had  to  plead  before  a  haughty  tyrant 
such  as  the  rharaoh  of  that  time  was.  But  the  power  of 
"speaking  well"  is  >a  very  subordinate  faculty  compared 
with  the  power  of  thinking  well,  and  in  truth  is  not  seldom 
entirely  dissociated  from  it. 

Moses  was  the '  man  who  was  called  out  to  lead  in  the 
great  work,  and  ample  endowments  were  conferred  upon 
him,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  presence 
of  rharaoh  in  Egypt,  to  the  time  when  he  laid  down  his 
life  so  mysteriously  on  the  very  border  of  the  land  of  pro 
mise.  Aaron,  however,  was  distinctly  subordinate,  and 
there  was  reason  for  it.  Though  a  good  man,  he  was  weak, 
and  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  acted  alone,  his  action 
was  lamentably  deficient  in  faithfulness  and  courage.  But 
in  subordination  to  his  brother,  he  fulfilled  his  part  in  the 
great  mission.  Before  the  arrival  of  Moses,  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  far  free  that  he  could  leave  Egypt  and  under 
take  a  journey  to  the  wilderness.  There  at  the  "Mount  of 
<5od,"  or  Horeb,  he  meets  Moses,  hears  all  that  had  tran 
spired,  and  all  the  signs  that  God  had  commanded,  and 
accompanies  Moses  to  Egypt,  doubtless  giving  him  informa 
tion  as  to  its  present  condition,  the  condition  of  their  own 
people,  the  character  of  the  king,  the  best  means  of  gather 
ing  the  Uebrews  together,  and  of  approaching  rharaoh. 
And  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  they  were  able  to  confer  with 
the  "ciders"  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  word  "eldors"  occurs  in 
Scripture  narrative  as  designating  loaders,  rulers,  or  pro 
minent  persons,  and  suggests  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
oppression  they  were  suffering,  the  people  had  never  lost 
some  semblance  of  orderly  government  amongst  themselves, 
such  as  must  have  existed  for  many  generations  after  the 
sons  of  Jacob  came  down  to  Egypt.  The  heads  of  1ho 
respective  families  of  the  sons,  those  families  which  de 
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yeloped  in  course  Of  time  iui,,  tribes,  w.,nl,I  naturab'v  be 
come  leaders  in  council  during  th ,.  early  period  c,|  '.heir 
sojourn  „,  the  land.  And  we  know  ,f,om  the  ex^Tic-m"  of 
oppressed  ana  persecuted  people  in  modern  times,,  ,hat 
they  generally  hnd  means  of  acknowledging  ,he  authority 
and  working  under  th-  regime  ,,f  leaders,  elders  prominent 
persons  (tailed  by  various  nam.-*  as  time  win  on),  to  whom 
they  look  up  for  guidance  both  jn  ,-ivil  and  political  affairs. 

Aaron  was  doubtless  sueli  an  one  himself.  II,-  i  her.'  winild 
know  who  tin-  rest  won-,  win-re  they  wen-  ,,,  be  f,,i','id  am! 
how  they  could  be  gathered  together,  most  likelv  l.\  night 
in  secret,  acknowledging  one  anoih-  r  by  >igns  and  pass 
words,  as  did  the  t'ovenanie.s  on  tin-  h'iijs  and  m.  oi-s  of 
Scotland,  and  the  persecuted  (  hri>;iuis  IIIK^T-  the  K-.man 
Emperors. 

llein^  ihen.  gathered  iou<-ther,  Aaron  be^.-in  to  e.vivjse 
the  ollice  of  spokesman,  rehearsing  all  that' had  in^ispinvl 

in  the  wilderness,  and  the  -n-.-it  eommissi.m  tlia'  h;id  I n 

given  Closes  to  deliver  them  fn.m  slavery  and  lea  \  them 
to  tin-  land  of  their  fathers. 

Moses  also  showed  the  siirns.  and  the  people  of  th!<  as 
sembly  believed.  ".\inl  irlim  tliri/  f/rtinl  t'nf  Ihr  /  /,  tl  hn<l 
visited  tlirin  in  th'ir  off!  id  ion,  tlni/  h<nrrf1  1h<irh«nl*  an*!  wtr- 
aJiipiml.  This  b.  inu  done.  1He  firM  stej,  in  ih-  w<-r!x  of 
delivei-anr-e  was  taken.  They  believed  in  ih--  pns-ibiiity  of 
deliverance,  that  it  was  from  (he  intervention  of  the  <  Jod  of 
their  fathers,  and  was  to  be  b\-  th-  i':s  runi'-ntalii  \  of 
Moses. 

The  first  interview  of  MOS--S  and  .\ar<m  \\ith  IMa:aoh  is 
significant  both  in  its  chararter  and  its  conse^uetp-es  They 
use  n-markably  bold  language,  humanlv  sp'-akini:.  I'.ir 
Hie  Language  is  not  bold  at  all  from  im-s-engers  «.f  tin  Mos' 
High  (lod.  who  has  the  hearts  of  men  in  \\\<  hand  and  in 
v/hose  presenc<»  the  dist  in«-t  ioiiv  (.f  ih«-  ^'ni-ld  v:inisli. 

They  must  have  been  annoum-.-  I  as  Ile!ir«-ws  h.iving 
FOine  special  message  to  deli\er  to  him  as  s  -v.-p-iiri  .  And 
doubtless  the  message  ^-as  startling  enou-j'1  whei.  th'-y 
delivered  it.  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  ihe  nam  •  of  tin- 
Living  fJod. 

"Tims  saitli  .lehovah.  the  Col  of  I>rae|:"  t!n-se  u<-ie  tlie 
opening  words  of  the  message.  '-L!:i  M^  ri:<>i'i.i:  <;M.  that 
they  may  hold  a  feast  to  me  in  the  wilderne^ 

The  word  is  that  of  command,  not  tin-  word  of  entreaty; 
and  words  of  command  a   Pharaoh   was  no!   arcn^t.-nied  t-» 
hear,  even   from   the  gods  of  his  country,  much   !«•**  from 
any  mortal  man.     Hence  his  tone  of  defiant  refusal 
is  THIS  JEHOVAH,  that  I  should  obey  His  voice?" 
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Obey!  I  am  not  accustomed  to  obey.  Who  dares  to  sum 
mon  me,  and  to  make  such  an  unheard-of  demand  upon 
Pharaoh?  Let  the  people  go?  I  know  nothing  of  this  God, 
and  I  will  not  let  Israel  go. 

This  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  what  they 
had  been  forewarned  of.  The  natural  working  of  tbe  mind 
of  a  despot  is  here  seen,  as  it  has  been  seen  in  scores  of 
instances  since  the  time  of  Pharaoh. 

And  yet,  while  the  mind  of  this  king  is  working  now,  and 
will  continue  to  work,  according  to  its  natural  impulses,  he 
is  all  the  while  working  out  the  designs  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  Thus  it  was  in  the  great  and  stupendous  event  by 
which  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  accomplished.  In 
that  event  we  find  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  following 
out  the  impulses  and  purposes  of  their  own  mind,  only 
intent  on  bringing  about  events  such  as  they  themselves 
wished  for.  Yet  their  plans,  purposes,  and  actiM'S  were 
made  subservient,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  to  the  high 
est  purposes  of  Divine  beneficence  and  goodwill  to  man 
kind.  Their  plans  and  purposes  were  had,  selfish,  wicked 
and  cruel,  and  they  were  justly  held  accountable  for  there, 
its  such.  Although  what  they  did  subserved  a  Divine  pur 
pose,  it  was  their  own  purpose  they  were  called  t<>  Account 
They  had  no  beiieficout  intention  to  mankind  in 
plotting  to  bring  Jesus  to  death,  and  hence  the  terrible 
arraignment  of  Peter  the  Apostle  when  he  addressed  them 
after  our  Saviour's  deatii  and  resurrection.  "Jfi//?,  "being 
((divered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God' 
'iic  hare  taken,,  and  ~by  icieked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain." 
The  guilt  of  murder  was  upon  them,  for  no  thought  but  of 
murder  was  in  their  hearts. 

Thus  it  will  be  found  throughout  this  remarkable  nar 
rative  of  the  steps  by  which  these  Israelitish  peopip  were 
wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  Pharaoh,  His  actions  resulted 
in  morvellous  manifestations  of  the  power  and  beneficence 
of  the  Supreme  God.  But  he  never  intended  this.  His 
inn-poses  and  actions  were  all  in  puisuance  of  his  own 
thoughts.  He  followed  his  own  inclinations.  And  by  these 
he  was  judged. 

So,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  still  urged  that  they  were 
acting  under  a  Divine  command,  1he  king  became  jealous 
and  suspicious;  a  true  touch  of  nature  this.  These  men 
have  another  end  in  view.  Under  pretence  of  this  message 
from  their  Divinity — whoever  he  may  bo,  I  dor't  know 
him — they  really  want  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  work 
once  more  for  themselves.  The  great  works  they  ar-?  build 
ing  for  me  and  for  Egypt  are  to  be  stopped,  and  they  suf 
fered  to  spread  themselves  again  over  the  land  as  cultivat 
ors  and  shepherds,  displacing  our  own  husbandmen. 
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This  looks  like  the  course  of  thought  on  ihe  part  of  the 
king;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  he  dismisses  Moses  and  Aaron 
angrily  from  his  presence.  The  tone  of  tne  uarrarve  sug 
gests  that  they  were  accompanied  by  some  of  the  elders  of 
the  people,  for  the  king  adds  "do,  <;ct  >/ou  t<>  i/>,ui  tank* 
<i<!<! in."  This  to  the  elders.  To  Moses  and  Aaron.  "What 
right  have  you  to  interf»  r.-  and  hinder  the  peopl.  from 
going  on  with  their  work?"  (Chap.  v.  4.) 

The  result  of  this  iirsi  conference  was  disheartening  in 
deed.  Matters  became  worse  rather  than  I  et;cr.  i  r  with 
t  he  true  instinct  of  a  strong-willed  and  unscrupulous  despot, 
short-sighted,  indeed,  but  following  the  line  of  ais  own 
inclination,  Pharaoh  giv»  s  orders  for  the  iuiden-  of  the 
people  to  be  increased.  More  work  mu-t  b  •  put  up.  n  them. 
'I  hev  are  idle.  The  overseers  must  be  more  exacti'i«:.  The 
<la\'s  tally  must  be  more  rigidly  watched.  They  i,,u>t  g.» 
out  after  their  tale  of  bricks  ;s  lini-hed,  and  lind  their  own 
straw,  if  they  drop  down  exhausted,  if  s  .me  of  in-ri.  no\\ 
and  then,  die  in  the  fields  with  excessive  t-i',1.  what  matter? 
There-  are  abundance  of  them.  What  are  the  lives 
thousand  foreign  slaves  in  comparison  with  the  in 
of  these  great  works  for  the  honor  of  the  king  an  1  ih 
it'  Kgvpt.  Such  was  ih--  talk  of  another  great  «'•• 
Ihese 'modern  times.  Napoleon,  \\heii  ivmonstr: 

by  Metternich  on  the  t«  '     ''     '    '• 

how   Europe  was  being  d; 

paigns,   lie  coolly   i-epl'n  d.  ' 

even  a  million  of  m 

gi  eat   plans  of  my  em])ire! 
So.  more  work  was  laid  on 

o\e|>cors  of  their  own   i 

to    ihe   proper     'Male"     ol 

beaien  when  the  full  amou.  I 

The    v>holo    story    is    true    to    life 

lime     of     slavery     in     the     Southe 

or    company    of    nun     on   a    plant; 

lory,    or    inclined     t" 

sign  of  intention  to  <s  ape.  tin 

thev    were    subjected    to    ih 

were  beaten  and  starved   wit! 

wherever  slavery,  or  serfdom,  or  a  servitude  I'qm 

valent   to   it    pri'vailed.     The   instinct    of   lyran. 

arms  at  onco  against  any  attempt    (..  Mm.' 

sive    yoke.      Our    nun    English    Listen    affords    abum 

exemplification  of  this. 

The  treatment  of  the  Hebrews,  oppressive  enoug 


was  now  positively  brutal.     'Tr  arc  ir.  '"'  "' 


the  task-masters.     "Go  and  work.     Find  your  own 
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But  the  full  quantity  of  bricks  we  must  have."  Those  who 
have  seen  1he  work  of  brick-fields  in  our  own  count  ij  can 
realize  the  cruelty  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  in  a^hot 
climate  like  Egypt.  All  this  should  be  remembered  when 
the  narrative  subsequently  relates  the  judgments  that 
befel  the  land. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  at  this  time  th'j  people 
began  to  look  bitterly  towards  Moses  and  Aaron  as  the 
authors  of  their  troubles.  ''It  is  you  who  hnve  made  us  so 
obnoxious  to  the  king  and  his  servants.  You  have  put:  ;• 
sword  into  his  hand  to  slay  us."  A  biit«  r  thing,  indeed, 
for  Moses  to  hear,  and  harder  to  bear  than  the  insolence 
of  Pharaoh. 

Thus  passed  the  first  stage  in  this  strange  work  of  re 
demption.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  terrible  clouds  thai  dark 
ened  the  path  of  this  people,  it  was  towards  redemption 
that  all  was  surely  tending.  lie  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
was  looking  on,  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  resistance  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  purpose. 

How  long  this  condition  of  increased  exaction  lasted  we 
know  not.  It  might  be  spread  over  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  But  there  gradually 
came  on  a  new  order  of  events. 

Moses  received  new  communications  from  the  Lord,  indi 
cating  that  some  extraordinary  manifestations  were  at 
hand,  and  that  a  time  was  coming  when  Pharaoh  would 
be  impelled  by  an  irresistible  fore*'  to  set  the  people  free. 
"With  a  strong  hand  he  shall  let  them  go;  and  with  a 
strong  hand  shall  he  drive  them  out.''  (Chap.  vi.  1.) 

Then,  emphasizing  the  revelation  of  His  great  name  of 
JEIIOVAQ,  the  Lord  reiierates  the  great  purpose  of  estab 
lishing  the  covenant  of  Abraham  with  his  people,  and  that 
lie  will  deliver  them  with  mighty  judgments  from  bondage, 
taking  them  to  Tlimself  as  His  people.  He  to  be  to  them  a 
God;  and  that  lie  will  surely  bring  them  to  the  land  He 
had  sworn  to  their  fathers  as  a  heritage. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  utterly  broken  by  thn 
cruelties  they  were  suffering.  They  could  not  believe  all 
this;  it  was  beyond  them,  naturally  enough. 

Then  a  very  strong  word  was  spoken  to  Moses.  Being 
charged  to  appear  before  Pharaoh  again,  he  is  told  that 
he  should  be  made  as  "a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  should 
be  a  prophet."  This  was  to  lift  him  above  the  despondency 
which  had  evidently  taken  possession  of  him,  and  the  bit 
terness  of  heart  at  seeing  his  first  appearance  followed  by 
such  a,  terrible  increase  of  cruelty  to  his  people.  For  h<^ 
was  evidently  most  nnwilling  to  appear  before  the  king 
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again.  If  his  tii-si  message  had  produced  incr.-.ise.l  ex 
actions,  and  bitterer  toil.  win.  <-o;iid  tell  whai  a  second 
might  bring  forth.  A  despot  of  strong  will  and  determined 
character  might  order  to  execution  ihe  whole  of  the  leaders 
and  ciders  of  tin-  people,  including  Moses  and  Aaron  them 
selves. 

This  I>ivine  message.  howe\.  r,  \vas  in  lifi  Mosr*  al.ove 
the  inllnence  of  surli  fears;  :in  i  it  did  s<»  etV'-ctuallx 

Accompanying  ihis  message  was  another  of  a  remark 
able  character.  "1  WILL  HAI:M:\  I'IIAI:A<IH'S  IM:AI:T."  said 
1  lie  l)i\"ine  woi'd.  and  "mulli/ili/  inn  x/'///\  <in<l  ir  .n>lt  r.\.  "I 
will  lav  my  hand  on  Kj^ypi.  and  ihe  l-i^yptians  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  when  1  IMJIIL:  "in  the  children  of  Israel 
from  anionj;  them."  (Chap.  vii.  ."..i 

\\'hat  is  ihe  hardi  nin-  of  Pharaoh's  heart?  One  Would 
think  it  needed  no  special  hardening  after  reading  the  nar- 
rati\c  of  the  cruelly  an  I  indolent  iyrann\  w«-  ha\'e  IH-CII 
considei-in,u.  ^\'as  it  not  hard  eiioiiuh?  Ilai-d  enough,  cer 
tainly,  as  respects  inflicting  oppies^ion.  I'm  thi^  parti 
cular  hardening  is  in  the  wax  of  nndei-iim  h'tii  oli>iin:it«- 
in  resisting  the  l)i\ine  monition  l»y  the  hand  of  MOSI-S.  and 
•  \ideiiily  hy  sntVerim:  the  nal  ill-ally  han^litx  spirit  of  a 
despotic  so\eiei^n  to  ha\e  full  SC..JH-:  ;:lh>\\  n-  him.  in 
fact,  to  have  his  own  wav.  This  cannot  Imi  lie  ilu  idea  of 
Ciod's  hardeniim'  ihe  he;it.  I-'or  C,,.d  cannot  tempi  a  man 
to  evil,  cannot  induce  h»  evil,  cunir  t  lead  on  lo  •  \il  I'ut 

<!,,(!    may.   for  dee],  and    \vi^<-   |»inpo-e>   ia    tl mn-eK  ,,f 

inliniie  wisdom,  allo\s   a  man'<  «-\il  propensif\    t«>  huve  full 
scope,    in    certain    circumstances,    at     a     c<  plain     lime,    nn- 

«  liecked.    lllltil     «:Teal     fol-r-opdailietl    cllds    lia\e    1.    .  II    ac'-otn 

plished.     If  unl»elie\ei-s  cavil,  let   it  In-  .-onsidep.-d  ih-it   ihis 
narra  1  i  \  e  is  t  he  on  I  \  source  froiu  \\  hence  \v  e  ha  \  e  a  n  \  kii"\ 
].  do-,.  ,,f  these  events  at   all.      I  f  I  he  st  a  t  emcul    i*  true    \i\. 
tliat  the  Divine  r.eiu-  did  so  announce  an  intention  .. 
eninir  tli(1  heart  of  tin-  kin.ir  i;ind  i;   i-  oi:l\    on    tli--      iy.|»o-i 
tion  "that     it     is   true    that     fault     ran     l.e    f«.u-  «1     v- ith 
then    that    action,   although    we    ni;,y    n-.i    fully    mi'1' 
how.   must    have   lieen   consistent    w'lh   all    that    '< 
of    his    j.erfcci    justice    and  ri^Meonsnesy        The  e    ue    can 
rest  a  ml  lie  sat  isfied. 

Moses,  then,  and  Aaron.  a-a:n  enter  the  pres--i 

i;mh.  and  a--ain  <h-li\ei-  the  fHvini-  m-  — :iL'e. 
pie  -<.."     And  now.  after  th's.  li.-jin-  the  -eries 
a   supernatural  order  ihnt   ^n-.m    mote  and   more  l.-n 
Iliev  ad\am-e.  , 

The  lit-t.  howexep.  wa-  not    f.  iri! 
exhil.ition    of   supernal  nral    powei 

staff  into  a   serpent.     T!i«-  magicians  of   K-yp.    (f.v  ma^i. 

IS 
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was  well  developed  iii  Egypt  by  that  time)  imitated  this,  as 
Eastern  magicians  can  at  this  day,  and  their  rods  also 
turned  into  serpents.  Whereupon  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up 
all  the  rest — a  symbol  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  being  far 
beyond  the  power  of  all  other  so-called  gods. 

This  produced  no  impression  whatever  upon  the  king.  He 
doubtless  considered  it  to  be  only  a  better  exhibition  of 
magic  than  his  own  sorceiers  could  furnish.  This, 
however,  was  a  mere  prelude.  The  great  judgments  that 
went  to  display  the  power  of  ihe  God  of  (he  whole  earth 
now  began. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  conception  of  an  all-powerful 
Being  who  could  control  the  forces  of  the  natural  world 
was  utterly  foreign  to  the  heathen  mind.  The  greatest  of 
the  gods  of  Egypt  was  nothing  but  an  animal;  far  below 
man  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  at  be*t  only  a  symbol  of  cer 
tain  powers  of  nature.  And  other  gods  were  as  far  below 
this  animal  as  he  was  bt  low  man.  Ti:ese  gods  were  never 
dreamed  of  as  capable  of  doing  anything  great  and  marvel 
lous,  and  that  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them  together,  could 
control  the  forces  of  the  natural  world,  the  river,  the  air, 
the  winds,  was  beyond  imagination.  But  Pharaoh  was  now 
to  learn.  The  first  judgment  was  upon  the  river  Nile.  This 
river,  then,  and  now,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  the 
very  life  of  Egypt.  Indeed,  the  river  was  the  very  origin 
and  source  of  all  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  Without 
it.  the  whole  area  of  Egypt  would  have  been  desert.  There 
would,  in  fact,  have  been  no  Egypt.  There  would  be  no 
Egypt  to-day.  The  land  and  cultivatable  area  of  Egypt, 
that  which  alone  makes  the  country  ef  value,  or  ever  has 
made  it  so,  exactly  coincides  with  the  extent  of  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  moment  this  area  of  overflow  is 
passed,  the  sandy  region  beyond  begins. 

The  first  judgment,  therefore,  was  a  serious  one,  and 
eminently  calculated  to  induce  reflection  in  the  ruler  of  the 
country.  If  this  mysterious  Divinity  whom  these  men 
speak  of,  the  God  of  these  Hebrews,  is  a  Being  with  power 
over  our  river,  what  may  not  the  extent  of  His  power  be? 
If  he  can  alter  the  nature  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  has  He 
not  our  life  and  destiny  in  His  hand,  for  without  the  water 
of  the  river  we  must  die. 

Such  would  have  been  the  course  of  reflection  with  men 
in  circumstances  to  reflect  calmly.  But  they  were  not.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  the  mass  of  people  was  to  get  water, 
and  the  narrative  is  true  to  fact  and  circumstance  in  repre 
senting  them  as  bestirring  themselves  with  energy,  and 
digging  wells  to  find  water  fit  to  drink,  which  apparently 
they  did,  and  found  sufficient  for  the  few  dnys  during  which 
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the  visitation  lasted.  For  in  this  instance  judgment  was 
tempered  with  mercy.  The  time  was  calrulate<L  It  only 
lasted  seven  days.  Had  it  his  led  longer  tl»e  whole  people 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing. 

As  for  Pharaoh  himself,  he  seems  to  have  «  oiisi.l*  red  the 
change  of  the  water  as  a  nn -re  piece  of  en<  hantm.  ut,  and 
(ailed  upon  his  magicians  to  elled  a  like  wonder.  They 
seem  to  have  been  aid'-  to  <lo  what  satislied  the  kin;;,  fur 
we  next  read  that  his  heart  was  h-ir<lened.  He  refused  to 
believe  in  a  Divine  interposition,  but  "turnc'l  an<t  unit  int<t 
A'/.s-  house."  The  whole  suggests  an  altitude  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  supremi'  indilTereiice  and  coin,  nipt,  considering 
the  miracle  as  a  mere  piece  of  jugglery,  n<>t  worih  further 
pot  ice. 

This  is  precisely  what  might  be  looked  fur  in  a  despotic 
king  who  was  determined  thai  his  purpose  of  retaining  this 
people  and  using  them  to  prepare  vast  monuments  "t  glory 
should  not  be  thwarted.  Kings  who  wen-  aeriistomrd  to 
the  terrible  realities  of  war,  and  to  the  sa<  riti<  e  of  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  and  to  the  desolation  of 
whole  provinces  by  lire  and  sword,  all  for  tin-  furtherance 
of  plans  of  extension  or  conquest,  were  not  likely  to  be 
moved  except  by  something  which  would  come  verv  closely 
home  to  them,  causing  great  personal  discomfort,  or  endan 
gering  the  rise  of  a  rebellious  spirit  amongst  their  subjects. 
We  shall  see  then,  as  the  narrative  progresses,  how,  in  the 
deep  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  both  of  retributive  judgment  and  of  deliverance, 
a  series  of  calamities  was  brought  about  which  it  was  im 
possible  for  any  king,  no  matter  how  mighty  he  was,  to 
disregard  or  despise. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PHARAOH  AND  THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 
Exoduv  8,  9,  1(1. 

In  considering  these  plagues,  while  assuming  the  narra 
tive  as  (rue,  some  have  stumbled  at  the  idea  of  a  merciful 
and  benevolent  Divinity  putting  forth  power  to  torment 
and  plague  His  creatures.  "This  surely,"  they  say,  ais  more 
like  the  ways  of  men,  and  not  tin*  way  of  a' good  and 
gracious  God.1' 

Jjiit  let  us  ask',  how  do  we  know,  or  who  informed  us, 
that  (lod  is  merciful,  kind,  and  good?  Is  ii  not  the  same 
revelation  that  opens  up  also  the  great  thought  of  +he  l)i- 
vine  Keh.g  as  Supreme  Kuler  and  .ludge.  as  hating  evil, 
either  in  men  or  nations,  and  dealing  righteously  and  in  the 
way  of  retribution,  with  both  individual  persons  and 
families,  tribes,  and  nations?  The  \vlr.:le  course  of  human 
events  makes  it  certain  that  whatever  else  we  may  know 
of  the  Power  that  rules  over  the  destinies  of  men,  we  know 
that  I  re  either  permits  <;r  brings  about  terrible  events  as  a 
consequence"  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  oppression,  licentiousness 
and  wickedness.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  UK  horri 
ble  scenes  of  the  French  revolution  and  Reign  of  Terror,  or 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  These  are  historical  events, 
and  they  were  both  preceded  by  an  era  of  wickedness  such 
as  the  world  has  hardly  ever  seen. 

Xo.  Though  cur  God  is  revealed  as  merciful  to  individu 
als  who  lepent,  and  full  of  benevolent  care  for  the  creatures 
lie  has  made.  He  is  revealed,  nevertheless,  as  the  God  of 
retribution  for  national  and  individual  wickedness,  a  God 
of  judgment,  and  at  times  even  of  vengeance.  And  any 
other  view  is  contrary  both  to  history  and  to  revelation ;  it 
is  also  contrary  to  reason.  ''7.s-  (lod  unrighteous  irhn  inketh 
rcHi/nincc?"  said  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Romans, 
a  people  eminently  capable  of  judging.  "7£  cannot  &r."  is 
the  reply;  ""for  then  lioir  .s7m?/  God  judge  the  world.*''  a  reply 
that  commends  itself  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  every 
thinking  man. 

Hut  1he  weight  of  judgment  in  all  these  plagues  put 
together  was  light  indeed  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  it  pleased  God  to  deliver  His  people  by  force 
of  arms.  If  Moses  had  been  sent  to  head  a  revolt,  then 
battle  and  bloodshed  would  have  continued,  it  may  be,  for 
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months,  or  even  years;  thousands  of  lives  would  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  desolation  extruded  to  .-very  corne-  Of  th  - 
land.  What  it  cost  to  give  freedom  to  the  Mlaven  of  the 
Southern  States  is  only  too  fiesh  in  the  meniorx  of  inanv 
now  living?  The  awful  slaughter  of  m;im  batth-s  bv  land 
ami  sea,  the  thousands  of  deal hs  in  hospitals,  on  the  march. 
in  camp,  by  exposure  and  disease,  i  he  desolating  of  thou 
sands  of  homes,  the  destruction  of  properly,  the  wasting 
of  fertile  lands  to  an  inconceivable  extent;  such  conse 
quences  as  these  enormously  exceed  such  plagues  as  were 
inflicted  upon  Kgypt.  What  are  plagues  (.f  frogs,  and  in 
sects,  and  llies,  and  locusts,  of  murrain  of  rattle,  am)  boils, 
ami  hail,  and  supernatural  darkness;  if  evrn  to  these  be 
added  the  death  of  the  first-born.  What  aie  Ml  these  coin- 
pared  with  the  calamities  of  war! 

Considering  the  long  era  of  oppnH-i<  n.  cruelly,  and 
wrong  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Kg.ptians  generally 
towards  these  Hebrew  people,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
even  in  these  plagues  they  were  mercifully  dealt  with. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  the  ,-tTeri  which 
each  of  these  visitations  produce  1.  as  manifi  nted  in  thr 
changing  moods  of  thr  king.  Once  or  t  wire  before  the  final 
catastrophe  his  courage  and  pride  gave  way;  he  b  gg«-d  for 
respite,  he  promised  deliverance,  he  confessed  wrong-doing. 
Hut  again  and  again,  when  the  plague  had  abated,  his  reso 
lution  returned,  his  heart  was  hardened,  and  In-  refused  as 
before.  All  this  is  as  natural  ;is  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  notice  \\liat  m  iy  be  <  a'h  d  the 
natural  element  in  all  the  supernatural  events  r.-lated  in 
this  book.  They  are  all  such  a>  arise  o-n  of'ihe  natural 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  -A\^  ^  out  of  ill--  circumstances 
of  the  time.  Thev  all  are  calculated  to  ac  omplish  *n  '-ml 
In  view,  vi/..  a  demonstration  of  i  he  power  of 
C.od.  as  well  as  the  deliverance  of  the  people,  and  wiih  the 
least  possible  loss  of  I  if.-.  Let  us  lo  .k  ai  th  ; 

After  the  discoloration  of  ihe  water  of  ih--  river,  which 
Pharaoh    looked    upon    with      contempt,   a    gre:  i    pi: 
Fi:"<:s  swarmed  ove;-  th     land,  entering  into  ever; 
and  covering  the  rooms  even  of  the  r..\al  palace.     The  l-'rog 
was  one  of  the  sn-r.-d  r.-ptih-s  of  KL'.N  pt .  :"id  iher 
to  this  dav  a  carving  on  one  of  the  moiium-nts  n-presrn 
n  king  paying  homage  to  a  frog  headed  monstr  s  t 
swarm  of  frogs  soon  be.-ame  what   \\..uld  b<-  «-alled  ;n  t 
days  an  intolrrabh-  nuisance.     They  penetrated  in'" 
aiMirtllient,   even    into    the   chambers   ..!    thr    WOIII.-M    of 
royal    household.       liKi-nil'iranl    as    tins 
seem,  for   then-  was  neither  sickness,  nor  loss  of 
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lack  of  food  connected  with  it, .we  have  only  to  consider  the 
plague  in  detail  to  see  how  it  would  render  the  daily  life 
of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  utterly  unbearable. 

This  brought  Pharaoh  to  reason.  lie  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  entreated  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  to 
take  the  plague  away.  And  he  promised  to  let  the  people 

go- 

They  took  him  at  his  word.  Their  prayer  was  heard;  the 
frogs  died  out  of  the  houses,  the  villages  and  the  fields; 
they  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and  their  noisome  odor  per 
vaded  the  land.  But  the  king  did  not  keep  his  word.  It  is 
an  old  maxim  with  despots — we  have  had  it  in  our  own 
English  history — that  a  king  is  not  bound  to  keep  his 
word  with  his  enemies;  nay,  we  have  had  the  same  principle 
in  a  certain  development  of  the  Koman  Church,  viz.,  that 
there  is  no  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  heretics. 

The  Plagues  of  LICE  and  of  FLIES  were  of  the  same  char 
acter.  They  did  not  endanger  life;  they  did  not  even  tend 
to  bring  on  sickness.  But  they  would  certainly  tend  to 
render  life  intolerably  burdmsome.  The  plague  of  Lice, 
like  the  two  preceding,  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  <iod 
of  the  Hebrews  over  objects  held  in  leligious  reverence  by 
the  nation.  They  were  produced  by  Moses  and  Aaron  smit 
ing  the  soil,  that  soil  which  was  a  product  of  the  river,  and 
reverenced  as  the  river  itself  was.  This  soil  was  made  to 
bring  forth  small  insects  resembling  our  black  flies,  or  mos 
quitoes,  which  became  a  torment  to  man  and  beast  through 
out  the  land,  as  we  who  know  of  these  insects  may  well 
understand.  The  Magicians  endeavoied  to  imitate  tins,  but 
they  found  it  impossible,  and  so  confessed  to  Pharaoh,  say 
ing,  at  length,  "This  is  the  finger  of  God"  an  expression  indi 
cating  that  they  had  come  to  understand  something  of  tlv? 
great  and  all-powerful  Divinily  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Chap.  viii.  19.) 

But  this  plague  produced  no  impression  on  the  king; 
doubtless  because  it  affected  him  and  his  household  less 
than  it  did  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  plague  of  FLIES  was  one  which  converted  auothe? 
divinity  into  a  source  of  torment,  the  air  itself  being  an 
object  of  worship  with  them.  But  the  Hebrew  word  trans 
lated  "Flies"  suggests  rather  a  kind  of  beetle  tLan  our 
common  house-fly,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  tpecies 
which  bite,  as  well  as  incommode  by  flying  in  swarms. 

This  plague  proved  an  unbearable  torment,  and  the  king 
was  moved  by  it.  Calling  Moses  and  Aaron,  he  propose* 
that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hold  their  festival  and  offer 
their  sacrifices  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  which  Moses  natur- 
allv  answers  that  the  cattle  that  would  be  offered  were  held 
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in  such  reverence  by  the  Kgyptians  that  the  sacritic,  would 
be  held  l»y  them  to  be  an  "abomination."  and  h-ad  to  their 
being  stoned  while  ottering  tliein.  No.  They  musi  go  into 
the  wilderness;  on  which,  Pharaoh  parleying,  as  it  were,  to 
gain  time,  and  evidently  with  no  serious  intention  of  lolling 
them  go  at  all,  says,  "I  will  let  yon  go.  l,m  not  far  awav/ 
That  is,  they  might  go,  l.nt  nut  beyond  his  jurisdiction  or 
power. 

But  that  he  was  acting  deceitfully,  as  M^e*  plainlv 
hinted,  was  proved  by  the  event.  \\  hen  tin-  swarms  ef  Hies 
were  removed,  Pharaoh  was  as  obdurate  as  before. 


Some  time  now  seems  to  have  elapsed.  Hitherto  th" 
plagues  had  done  no  real  damage  to  life  or  property,  no 
more  than  our  swarms  of  mosipiiioes  or  black  tli.-s  do  in 
new  settlements  in  (ho  spring  of  the  year,  lint  a  o-ries  of 
inflictions  was  now  to  begin  which  would  touch  the  hus 
bandmen  of  the  land  in  their  mo-t  valued  possessions. 
First  their  TATTLI:  were  to  be  ih-  victim*  of  a  gi  ievous 
murrain,  and  to  die  in  great  numbers.  \\'e.  in  the-.-  times, 
know  the  terrible  ell'ocN  of  cat  lie  disease  And  s.»  do  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Kgypt,  which  lias  been  thus  visited 
more  than  once  in  this  century.  How  difficult  to  cure,  what 
devastation  to  herds,  what  stringent  measure*  (^f  prec  MI- 
tion  to  prevent  iN  sy)re.:ding,  eve!-\  <  ne  Knous  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  matter.  This  plague.  ho\vi-\«-r.  wa-; 
far  worse,  for  it  affected  n  t  <.nl\  ho-ned  <-a:ti'-.  bu: 
liors<'s.  asses.  caim-N.  and  sheej».  c  mpletelv  paralyzing 
the  operations  of  the  cultivators  while  it  lasted,  and  threat 
ening  to  brinj;  T-uin  on  them  all.  The  character  <:f  thi« 
judgment  was  plainlv  nianife-t  from  the  fa«  :  that  the 
rattle  of  tin-  Tsraelitish  cu'ii\atois  were  left  unl-armed. 
The  Ciod  of  all  the  earth  made  a  division  bel  \veer  rattle 
and  cat  t  le.  fT'hap.  i\*.  r».'» 

Pharaoh.  howe\-er.  \\-as  unmoved:  a  fad.  which  n-xrals 
his  character  as  one  of  the  heart  |i-s<  despot<  who  have  no 
shadow  of  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  th  -\  nil'  . 

The  next  visitati*  n  wa<  one  whic'i  came  mo  e  clearly 
home  to  the  people,  vix...  a  breaking  out  of  Pum.s  and  I?I.M\S 
»-.n  man  and  beast. 

The  Scripture  narrative  does  not    mention   whether  Pha 
raoh  and  his  household   were  a'lected  alon-  with   the  n-sl 
of  the  people.     To  judge  by  the  fact  that  h«'  was  still  obdill 
ate.  one  miLrht  suppose  they   were  not.  if   it    were  not   thai 
men.  when  finally  set  upon  their  own  way.  and  whe-«   pride 
and    passion    are   ar.ms -d.    will    undoubtedly    pnrsw 
course,  even  though  it  cost  them  for  a  time    grievous  bodily 
suffering. 
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It  is,  however,  expressly  stated  that  "the  magicians  could 
not  stand  before  Moses  because  of  the  boils,"  for  the  boils 
were  upon  them,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians. 
And  after  this  we  hear  of  the  magicians  no  more. 

The  plague  that  next  followed  is  preceded  by  a  strenuous 
command  and  terrible  warning,  viz.,  that  the  land  should 
be  visited  with  Pestilence,  and  that  Pharaoh  himself  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  This  threat,  for  some  reason  not 
given,  was  not  carried  out;  for,  though  the  land  had  still 
to  suffer  heavily,  it  was  not  visited  with  pestilence.  And 
Pharaoh,  though  he  was  cut  off  from  the  earth,  was  not  th? 
victim  of  pestilence,  but  of  his  own  rashness  and  lolly  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  fugitives  across  an  arm  of  (he  Red 
tSea. 

But  the  threat  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  theological  and  philosophical 
criticism,  some  of  it  of  a  bitterly  adverse  kind.  The  state 
ment  is  this:  "In  rcry  deed,''  saith  Almighty  God.  "for  thl* 
cause  /  hare  raised  thcr  up  for  to  shotr  in  thee  .I///  poucr,  and 
iliat  My  name  may  he  declared  through  ilic  earth."' 

From  this  some  have  concluded  that  the  Supremo  God 
('eclared  that  this  man  had  been  expressly  created  what  h'» 
was  in  order  that  God's  power  might  lie  shown  forth  in  his 
destruction.  But  the  margin  gives  a  different  reading;  and 
this  marginal  reading  is  said  by  Hebrew  scholars  to  b^ 
the  correct  one.  It  is  not  that  (rod  had  created  him  to  be 
what  he  was.  not  that  He  raised  him  up  en  from  "birth,  but 
that  He  "madr  Pliaiaoh  to  stand."  that  is.  to  stand  out  pro- 
viinentlu ;  raised  up  on  high  before  the  world;  conspicuously 
working  out  his  own  character  of  cruelty  and  obstinate 
indifference,  the  blame  being  wholly  his  own.  although  it 
did  result  in  wonderful  di  p'ays  of  Divine  power,  such  as 
should  bo  remembered,  as  they  h  ive  boon,  in  after  ages. 
This  truth  has  been  <  nlargod  upon  already. 

The  visitation  of  HAIL, 'accompanied  by  violent  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  is  not  of  a  supernatural  chai actor  ia 
itself  mor  indeed  were  ni'»st  of  the  others) — what  was 
supernatural  about  it  was  its  unprecedented  violence,  do 
st  nictivenoss  and  extent.  We.  in  this  country,  and  especial 
ly  in  the  region  of  the  North-West,  know  «,nlv  too  well  the 
devastation  that  a  single  hailstorm  may  produce,  and  how 
the  whole  crop  of  a  farmer  may  be  destroyed  in  n  single 
day.  P>nt  such  storms  are  invariably  partial.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  hail  storm  devastating  >\  whole  country  and  destroying 
its  crop  is  unknown.  This  storm,  however,  was  universal 
throughout  Kgypt,  wiih  the  sole  exception  of  the  land  of 
r.oschen.  Thai  region  was  exempt. 

And  a  siHgular  feature  of  the  narrative  is  that  some  of 
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the  servants  of  I'haraoh.  and  some  of  the  Kgypti-m  people 
believed  the  warning  voice,  and  got  their  caul.-  our  of  th- 
fields  into  a  place  of  shelter,  with  everything  that  could  be 
housed,  including  their  servants.  For  the  storm,  when  it 
came,  swept  everything  before  it— crops,  cattle,  men.  and 
women;  breaking  down  trees,  and  tearing  up  herbs,  exactly 
as  the  severe  cyclones  do  with  which  at  times  the  western 
parts  of  this  Continent  are  devastated. 

This  visitation  produced  a  striking  elVect.  The  king  sent 
lor  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  while 
it  was  raging,  evidently  in  great  fear  las  well  he  might  be, 
for  the  storm  was  even  then  raging  with  unparalleled 
destructh enessi,  confessed  his  wrong  and  the  wrong  of  his 
people.  This  is  the  tirst  and  only  time  when  the  K^ptian 
pctftlc  are  identified  in  wrongdoing  with  the  king.  I'haraoh 
may  have  had  little  ground  for  thus  speaking.  It  ma\  have 
been  only  the  natural  working  of  ;i  mind  conscious  of  great 
wrong,  for  men,  almost  invariably,  attempt  to  shift  some 
portion  of  their  wrong  doing  to  others.  <  >r  ii  may  have 
been  true  that  his  people  generally,  or  their  leader^  at  any 
rate,  fell  in  readily  with  his  plans  of  outrage  and  oppres 
sion,  and  took  part  in  them  willingly.  In  i\i\<  case  Divine 
chastisement,  as  atVecting  the  p -ople  generally,  would  be 
most  just. 

I'haraoh    not    only    confessed    his    sin.    but    I" 
Moses  and  Aaron   would  intercede  f<;r  ill"  stoppagi 
plague,  giving  now  an    unconditional   promise   to   ). 
go.     i(  'hap.  ix.  -S.'i 

Moses,  in  promising  to  oll'er  prayer,  spoke  «,f  the  stmni  a- 
a   displav  of  power  of  "the   Lord  of  the  whole  earth"  iand 
thus  above  all   the  divinities  of   Kg\  pi  i.  and   sen!    that    th- 
king  of  Kgypt   and  all   his  people  mighi    know   it.     And  did 
not   all   hisiorv  and  experience  iej|   u<  of  the  treadi  •; 
deceit  fulness  of   the  heart    of   man.  w«-  should   judge  ii  lobe 
impossible  that    I'haraoh  sh  .uld   no!    ihen   hive  > 
in    humble  acknowledgment    of    Divine   power,    ju-i    as  an 
other  great   monarch  of  funire  ages.   Nehiichae!  did, 
when  warned  by  the  prophet   Daniel. 

P.nt    I'haraoh.   when    the   visitation   had    passed 
liis  old   attitude   of  defiant    indill'ei  eiice. 
couplet    <»f     medieval     times   about    Satan    b -in'.'    sick 
what    he  did   when   well,  which  expresses  a   too  well  known 
1rulh  as  to  wicked  men  under  the  pressure  of  .-alamit; 
pressure  taken  oil'.  th'-.v   return  io  their  old  wa\> 

The  narrative  n<.\\  proceed*  to  i  ec  rd  another  ;dagn  ••. 
And  its  wh'de  .-nurse  is  consistent  with  the  woiKing  of 
human  i-atim-  ami  the  course  «.f  historical  event-,  as  well 
ns  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  a  count  r\  like  Kgvpt. 
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Moses  was  again  sent,  and  again  there  is  a  strenuous 
remonstrance  and  solemn  warning  of  another  im^endim* 
calamity.  The  plague  threatened  was  LOCUSTS.  This 
plague  was  doubtless  well  known  to  the  leaders  of  Egypt" 
and  the  people  about  Pharaoh's  court,  and  even  in  its  ordin 
ary  manifestations  they  well  knew  how  it  was  to  be  dread 
ed.  But  they  had  learned  by  this  time  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  these  plagues  was  a  condition  of  severe  in 
tensity,  either  in  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  life,  or  the 
misfortune  that  affect  an  agricultural  community.  The 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  be  ann<>y<  d  by  frogs  and 
mosquitoes  and  beetles.  They  had,  no  doubt,  the  experience 
of  murrain  in  their  cattle,  and  hail  storms  in  their  fields, 
and  they,  many  of  them,  had  known  the  pain  of  boils  and 
eruptions  on  the  skin.  But  never  in  the  experience  of 
Egypt  had  these  things  been  experienced  in  s  >  terrible  a 
form  as  now.  The  annoyance  was  never  so  intolerable,  the 
storm  never  so  dreadful  and  destructive.  So  when  a  plague 
of  locusts  was  threatened,  they  knew  what  to  expect,  viz., 
such  unheard-of  swarms  over  the  surface  of  the  laiid  as 
would  destroy  everything  in  it:  a  wave  of  destruction,  in 
fact. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Pharaoh's  servants  took  a 
very  strong  step,  a  strong  step  considering  the  character  of 
such  despots  generally,  and  how  reckless  they  were  in 
ordering  to  instant  execution  even  their  most  tnir  tod  ser 
vants  who  dared  to  dispute  their  pleasure.  Ancien1  history 
gives  us  many  examples  of  this;  so  does  !he  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  even  down  to  these  very  times.  They 
remonstrate;!  in  strenuous  language  against  tl.e  king's 
obstinacy.  "Hwr  long''  said  they,  ''shall  //j/.v  wmi  Ic  a  fin  fire 
to  IIK?  Lot  the  men  go  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord  their 
<Tod."  Slrange  and  unaccustomed  language  for  a  Pharaoh 
to  hear  from  his  servants.  P>ut  they  were  wrought  up  to  a 
pitch  of  anger  and  desperation  that  mado  Them  careless  of 
consequences.  For  they  added.  "Dost  thou  not  know  yet 
that  Egypt  is  destroyed?"  as  if  they  had  said.  "\Vhnt  mad 
ness  and  folly.  O  king!  to  contend  with  this  terrible  Divin 
ity  longer!  Have  we  not  had  sufficient  proof  of  His  power 
in  the  storm,  and  the  murrain,  and  the  diseases  that  have 
overtaken  us?  What  rashness  to  bring  the  land  to  utte~ 
destruction  by  a  plague  of  locusts!"  (Chap.  x.  7.) 

Mosos  and  Aaron  were  now  sent  for,  and  the  tone  of 
Pharaoh's  communication  shows  bitter  anger  and  vexation. 
"Oo,"  he  said,  sullenly,  "go,  and  serve  the  Lord  your  God." 
Then  suddenly  bethinking  himself  of  their  numbers,  he 
adds.  "But  who  are  they  that  shall  go?"  To  which  Moses 
replies  that  they  must  all  go.  young  and  old  together,  ar.o* 
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take  their  Hocks  and  herds  with  them.  Then  IMiuraoi  adds, 
though  in  somewhat  ambiguous  language,  imokicg  thei;- 
God,  that  he  will  not  let  tin-  little  ones  go.  nor  the  women--- 
for  mischief  will  conic  of  it.  Look  to  it.  In-  says  angrily, 
you  men,  you  can  go.  This  is  what  you  want.  Cm.  and 
serve  the  Lord.  Then  he  ordered  them  to  be  driven  fiom  hiu 
presence. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  answer  to  avert  calamity  ami 
the  threatened  visitation  came.  Tin-  Lord  brought  up.  l>y  a 
strong  east  wind  blowing  from  ihc  desert  all  thai  da\  and 
night,  such  swarms  of  locusts  as  had  never  been  experi 
enced  in  the  land  before.  "For,"  as  the  narrative  says-- 
evidently  the  narrative  of  an  eye  witness — "they  coverel 
the  face  of  the  whole  land,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened- 
'and  they  did  eat  every  lierb  of  the  land  and  all  th<  fruit 
of  the  trees  that  the  hail  had  left.  And  there  remained 
not  a  green  thing  in  the  land.  i\Ve  who  have  known  of 
visitations  of  locusts  in  our  North-Western  prairies  in  for 
mer  days,  will  recogui/.e  hen*  a  very  true  doscript ion.i 

And  again  we  have  a  repentant  king,  or  rather  a  king 
who  pretended  to  repent.  Hut  when  the  mighty  west  wind 
blew  the  locusts  away  to  the  Ked  Sea  ia  very  natural  opera 
tion,  natural  and  supernatural  hoi  In,  and  i  he  plague  had 
passed  away,  Pharaoh  was  as  before. 

The  next  visitation  was  of  intense  DAKKNV.SS:  bin  this  did 
no  damage  at  all.     It   was  rather  a  suubol  and  a  warnin- 
of  what  miifht  come,  and  of  \\hai  actually  did  c.  in«-.  th.ni  a 
means  of  actual  damage.     Th<-  only  terrible  thing  about   i 
was  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration.     For  if  by  day  and  by 
night  there  was  to  be  continued  such  a  blackness  of  dark 
ness  over  the  land,  they  might   as  well  be  banished  to  th'- 
infernal  regions  at  once.     And  again  we  ha\e  th--  same  c\ 
hibition    of   angry    submissi<  n.    followed    by    the   same   ob 
duracy  on  the  ret  urn  of  light,  and  finally  -i  li'-rr.-  defiance 

and  refusal  to  let  the  j pie  go.     Moses  and  Aaron  too  wen 

now  banished  from  his  presence  on  pain  of  death. 

This  threat  was  met  by  Moses  with  a  firmness  and  spirh 
that  became  a  messenger  of  <iod.     -Tlum 
he  replied,  "/   in'//  **'<    /////  fur<-  acjuin   nn  wore"— evident ly 
unless  Pharaoh  earnestly  desired  it.     H'hap.  \ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   LAST  PLAGUE,  THE   PASSOVER,  AND  THE  DEPARTURE. 
Exodus  11  and  12. 

Hitherto,  in  1his  history  of  events  leading  up  to  the  De 
parture,  we  have  not  met  with  any  that  are  connected  with 
the  times  now  present.  But  we  are  now  about  to  have 
brought  before  us  an  event  of  a  character  so  remarkable 
that  a  permanent  memorial  of  it  was  instituted.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  remarkable  events 
of  Scripture  that  the  memorial  of  it  lias  subsisted  to  this 
very  day,  and  has  been  carried  to  all  lands  throughout 
the  earth  wherever  1he  descendants  of  lliese  oppressed 
people  are  found.  For,  found  they  ar,\  on  every  one  of  the 
continents  of  the  globe,  our  own  included.  And  within  less 
than  a  week  of  1he  time  when  ihese  words  were  writ 
ten,  in  the  very  city  where  they  were  indited,  congregations, 
of  Hebrews,  descendants  of  the  oppressed  of  Egypt,  haviiu; 
survived  for  thousands  of  years,  have  celebrated  the  deliver 
ance  of  (heir  ancestors  by  observing  the  striking  Feast  of 
Hie  Passover. 

Xay,  more.  This  feast  of  1he  Hebrew  people  has  been 
perpetuated  in  another  form  by  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham,  the  God-Man, 
who  commanded  His  disciples,  on  the  night  when  He  cele 
brated  His  last  Passover,  to  observe  forever  a  similar  or 
dinance  in  remembrance  of  His  dying  for  their  deliverance 
from  a  spiritual  bondage.  Thus,  by  Hebrew  and  Christian 
alike,  the  memory  of  the  great  redemption  from  bondage 
is  kept  u]».  for  I  he  Christian  is  expressly  taught,  by  an 
Apostle  of  the  Lord,  to  look  upon  the  Supper  of  Communion 
as  a  spiritual  feast  of  the  Passover. 

The  groat  judgment  which  accomplished  the  redemption 
of  the  Hebrews  was  a  judgment  of  Death.  11  was  the  death 
of  the  tirst-born  of  Egypt  that  accomplished  the  life  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  this  being  one  of  the  many  parallels 
between  the  outward  and  secular  events  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  and  the  spiritual  realities  of  the  New.  It  was  pre 
ceded  by  a  more  solemn  warning  than  had  been  given  of 
any  previous  plague,  and  also  by  serious  preparations  for 
Depart ure.  It  is  evident,  thai  by  this  time,  the  people 
of  Egypt,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  Pharaoh  alone 
except ed,  had  been  so  profoundly  all'ected  by  the  calamities 


that  had  overtaken  I  lie  land,  thai  they  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  anything;  that  could  le  sa< -riticed  in  tin-  way  of 
property,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  hasten  tin-  departure  of 
a  people  whose  continued  presence  was  destruction. 

Hence     tlleil1     Willingness     1o     MJvr     lo     til'1     peo|de     jewels 

of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  for  any  idea  of  borrowing  and 
lending  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  those  terms  is  precluded 
bv  the  circumstances  of  the  rase.  Those  who  were  aide  to 
part  with  jewels  iniisi  ha\e  been  persons  of  position  and 
property,  and  they  above  nil  others  were  interested  in  a 
cessation  of  the  calamities  which  were  destroying  1  he  pro 
perty  of  t  lie  land. 

They  might  very  well  consider,  as  doubtless  they  did  con 
sider,  that  jewels  of  silver  and  gold,  ineluding  money,  co-tly 
raiment,  and  other  forms  of  siieh  property  as  appertains  to 
the  wealthv.  could  very  well  !»••  parted  with  in  order  t<» 
save  the  land  itself,  and  thai  which  produced  wealth  in  ihe 
land,  from  destruction,  li  was  a  case  resembling  tin-  throw 
ing  over  of  cargo  to  save  the  ship. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  too  thai  this  transfer  of  properly 
from  wealthy  Fgvpiians  lo  the  Hebrews  w.is  p-a!l\  <>f  tin- 
nature  of  restitution  of  \\hai  had  been  wrongfull\  taken 
For  two  or  three  generations  tin-  Hebrews  had  b«  «-n  op 

pressed.        From    being   a    free    people,    nccllpxing    a    p'.fl|..|l    nf 

Kgyptian  territory,  and  coin  ribut  ing  b.v  iheir  indu-'iry 
the  building  up  of  the  S  i  a  I  e  in  the  w  a  v  thai  I  i  i  •  •  inhabitants 
of  a  country  do  under  ordinary  <-ircmiisiai'< -»-s.  ihev  hail, 
in  great  measure,  been  p-duced  to  a  coiidiiion  of  bondage 
Forced  labor  had  been  exacted.  \vorU  had  been  d«m-.  «la\ 
by  day.  during  a  long  course  of  years,  for  \\hich  no  proper 
recompense  had  l>eeii  rendi-n-d.  Th.-  ll.-bi--\\s  were  -.»  /*"/ 
pit  r»t>lt«l  <nnl  x]>»il •<!."  and  th»-  ^ivinur  lliein  large  and  \alu 
able  jtreMMils  was  «  nl\  a  nn-re  acknowledgnieiii  of  ai: 
enormously  larger  debt. 

Thus,  the  preparation  for  the  great  journey 
And   it    beconx'S  evitlenl.as  ihe  narralixe  |u-oeeeils.  thai  this 

down-trodden  and  enslaved   | pie  had  been  -jrai 

jiared.  throuuh  a  l"ii-  period  «•!'  striUing  manif-'slat  i< 

the  great    sti-j.  of   leaving  a   roiinln    \\hi.-h   ih<  \    and    th«-i- 

fathers  had   inliabited    for  cenlu-ies,  and    plunL'ing   into  an 

unknown    wilderness    mi    iln-ir    wax    to   an    unknown    lam 

There   was.   in    fact.   •:,•;, dually  developed   in    Hi"! 

degree.   th;ii    great    principle  of   l-'aiih      faith   in   ih<-  unseen 

Cod.  and  faith  in  an  unseen  land,  which  is  opened  u|»  to  n> 

111    the     Mpislle    |o    the    IJebreVVS    as    the    Vel'V     life    alld     spl'i 

of  all  thai    was   best    and  noblest  in  I  he  development  of  dim 

jM-ople.     For.  without  such  a  faiih.  however  heav\ 

been    the    Kgvplian   yoke,   they   could    never   have   I n   pe-- 
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suaded  to  take  such  a  dangerous  step  as  to  leave  behind  a 
certain  subsistence  for  themselves  and  families,  and  en 
counter  the  dangers  of  such  an  exodus  as  was  before  them. 
We,  on  this  continent,  have  much  knowledge  of  what 
such  a  step  involves,  for  the  western  prairies  have  been 
whitened  with  the  bones  of  emigrants  making  their  way  in 
large  or  small  companies  to  the  regions  in  whicli  they  ex 
pected  imally  to  settle.  A  veritable  laud  of  promise  was 
before  them,  and  sucli  it  thus  proved  to  their  descendants. 
But  the  way  there,  over  trackless  wastes  and  treeless  plains, 
was  a  way  of  untold  hardship  and  privation,  of  attacks  of 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  of  sickness  and  misery,  of  which 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  The  Hebrews  of  Egypt  could 
not  anticipate  all  of  what  eventually  befel  them.  But  they 
knew  that  a  terrible  desert  region  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
within  the  borders  of  Egypt  itself,  and  close  adjacent  to 
the  region  in  which  many  of  them  dwelt,  there  was  suffi 
cient  of  desert  country  to  give  them  a  vivid  idea  of  what 
would  be  the  perils  and  privations  of  crossing  it.  It  was 
needful,  then,  that  they  should  have  some  mighty  moving 
force  impelling  them  to  action,  and  inspiring  them  with 
courage  sufficient  to  act  with  Moses  when  he  called  them  to 
forsake  a  country  of  certain  subsistence  for  one  that  was 
utterly  unknown  to  them,  except  by  tradition  from  long 
distant  ancestors.  We  are  well  aware  in  these  Christian 
times,  that  the  faith  spoken  of  is  a  force  mighty  enough  to 
accomplish  this,  for  we  have  witnessed  its  operation  in  on? 
own  days.  And,  so  far  as  Moses  himself  was  concerned,  the 
testimony  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  decisive.  It  was 
"BY  FAITH  TIE  FORSOOK  EGYPT,  NOT  FEARING  THE  WRATH  OP 
THE  KING,"  for  he  endured  as  seeing  Him  uich<j  was  invisible.'" 
And  having  this  powerful  principle  constantly  operating 
within  him,  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  leaders  and  elders 
of  the  Hebrews  with  it  also,  so  that  they  became  willing  t) 
take  the  risk  of  plunging  into  the  great  and  terrible  wilder 
ness,  and  leaving  the  glorious  land  of  Egypt  behind.  For  a 
glorious  land  it  was,  chief  and  foremost  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth. 

i 

So,  then,  when  the  supreme  crisis  camo,  wo  find  them 
prepared  to  act.  They  had  been  gradually  preparing  for 
the  departure  during  many  months,  and  their  courage  did 
not  fail  them  when  the  hour  of  action  came. 

On  a  certain  most  memorable  day,  which  has  left  an  im 
press  that  has  survived  the  changes  of  thirty  centuries 
of  the  world's  history,  the  people  were  convened,  and  there 
was  delivered  to  them  a  message  direct  from  their  God: 

"TlIIS  MONTH  SHALL  BE  UNTO  YOU  THE  BEGINNING  OF  MONTHS. 


The  Last  Playuc,  the  Pushover,  ami  the  Ih-jmrtun:     li'Jl 

IT    SHALL    BE    THE    FIRST    MONTH    nT    TIIK     YKAK    UNT<>    TOT." 

(Chap.  xii.  ±) 

Ik-re  is  clearly  indicated  the  In  ginning  of  a  New  Kra.  a 
new  dispensation,  like  thai  which  Christians  have  observed 
in  I  In-  reckoning  of  time  from  the  P.irth  of  the  Saviour  ol 
Mankind,  who  delivered  from  ;i  deeper  ;uid  worst*  bondage, 
;•  bondage  of  the  spiritual  man. 

The  message  went  <  n  to  command  thai  a  young  Lamb,  a 
male  of  the  first  year,  should  be  taken  GUI  of  the  Hock, 
kept :' separate  till  the  fourleenih  day.  and  lln-n  killed  in  tin* 
evening;  then  that  its  blood  should  be  >prinkl«-d  on  the 
outside  of  every  house  of  the  Hebrews;  and  finally,  that  the 
Lamb  should  be  roasted  and  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  and  be 
entirely  consumed  before  morning.  And  to  this  command 
was  added  another,  that  it  should  1  e  <-at«-n.  not  as  is  usual 
at  a  meal,  but  in  haste,  with  loins  girded,  .-tail'  in  hand,  and 
all  preparation  made  for  a  journey.  To  this  command.  s«> 
calculated  to  assure  the  wailing  people  that  ihe  day  of 
deliverance  was  at  hand,  was  added  a  premonition  of  th" 
last  terrible  event,  the  final  stroke  that  w.is  to  break  the:! 
tellers  and  set  them  free,  viz..  that  in  the  same  night,  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  the  Lord  would  pass  ihroiigh  the  land  in 
judgment,  smiting  all  the  lirsi-horn  in  1  he  land,  save  onl; 
the  children  in  the  houses  where  the  siirn  of  the  blood  a;> 
pea  red. 

The  command  was  finally  given  that   the  day  \\as  to  !••• 
kept  as  ';a  Memorial  daif  for  evr.  <i  feasl  (•>  the  Lorn  thrnmjl 
out  all  venerations." 

What  an  astonishing  force  in  (his  Divine  message!  H<»\. 
far-reaching  the  influence  that  has  kept  alive  the  c.immand 
through  inconceivable  changes,  so  t  hat  il  is  a  living  force  in 
lands  that  were  absolutely  unknown  for  thousands  <>f  years 
after  the  command  was  given.  I-Vr  even  where  ther-  are  no 
Hebre\\'s  to  observe  the  command  in  the  letter,  there  are 
millions  of  Christians  who  keep  that  Feast  which  gn-w  on; 
of  the  Hebrew  Passover,  which  is.  in  spiri'.  an  observance 
of  the  Passover,  and  which.  like  tin-  Pa>sover  of  the  He 
brews,  is  observed  in  obedience  |o  Divine  command  as  "an 
ordinance  for  ever." 

It  brings  these  times  of  thousands  of  y.  i\r<  ago  very 
near,  when  we  find  Hebre-ws  whom  we  know,  with  whoi  . 
we  have  dailv  intercourse  in  the  alTairs  of  the  world,  care 
fully  observing  the  lime  of  \ear,  .1. •arising  I  heir  houses 
from  everv  sign  of  leaven,  preparing  unleavened  bread,  and 
sitting  down  to  a  sacred  meal  in  which  they  recount  to 
their  children  t  li<1  wonderful  deliverance  of  their  fathers 
And  we  Chrintians  can  only  say.  would  that  they  under 
stood  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Feast,  and  observed 
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it  in  remembrance  of  that  great  world-redemption  by  One 
who,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  of  their  own  race,  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  who  offered  Himself  without  spot  unto  God, 
and  whose  blood,  sprinkled,  not  on  the  house,  but  on  the 
heart,  cleanseth  from  all  sin! 

This  command  was  given  by  Moses  to  the  Elders,  and  by 
them  communicated  to  the  people,  who  received  it  with  awe 
and  reverence,  and  obeyed  it  universally,  their  faith  and 
hope  being  now  wrought  up  to  that  point  where  they 'were 
prepared  to  act  as  might  J  e  commanded. 

That  night  was  such  a  night  as  men  spend  who  are  in 
preparation  for  an  immediate  journey  to  a  distant  land.  It 
was  not  a  night  of  sleep,  but  of  obedience  and  preparation 
on  the  part  of  men  and  women,  and  of  wonder  on  the 
part  of  children.  , 

But  it  was  a  night  of  terror  and  alarm  throughout  Egypt. 
At  midnight  the  angel  of  dt-ath  entere.l  every  Egyptian 
house  and  smote  the  first-born:  '•"from  the  first-horn  of  Plia- 
raoli  irho  .vat  on  his  throne  to  the  first-horn  of  the  cap  tire  that 
mix  in  the  dunae'>n"  This  terrible  visitation  broke  down 
finally  the  obstinate1  spirit  of  the  king.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  rose  up  in  the  night  and  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron. 
And  now,  he  does  not  promise  and  permit  that  they  shall  go, 
but  commands1:  *'Ri>e  up.''  is  hi,s  language,  "and  get  you 
forth  from  among  my  people.  (Io.  and  serve  the  Lord,  as 
ye  have  said;  and,"  ho  adds,  '*take  your  flocks  and  your 
herds  with  you  and  begone."  iv.  .'>2.i 

The  language  indicates  loth  anger  and  alarm — the 
changing  mood  of  a  man  of  imperious  will,  who  finds  cir 
cumstances  loo  strong  for  him. 

lint  (he  las!  word  he  speaks  to  Mrse-;  and  Aaron,  the 
parting  word,  the  word  of  farewell  if  or  he  never  spoke  to 
them  again),  is  an  entreaty  for  a  blessing!  Strange,  and  it 
might  at  first  sigh  1  seem  unaccountable.  But  it  is  after  all 
most  natural.  Tt  indicates  the  extreme  pressure  of  calam 
ity  on  ihe  sonl  of  this  piond  man.  and  the  working  of  a 
superstitious  fear  and  feeling.  Thai  there  was  an  "xiraor 
dinary  power  of  inflicting  evil  connected  with  those  men 
was  only  too  certain;  might  it  not  be  well  to  seek  good 
from  them? 

May  we  not  also  imagine  that  these  words  of  entreaty 
indicate  a  shade  of  remorseful  regret  for  the  hardship  and 
oppression  inflicted  without  cause  on  this  Hebrew  peopl<\ 
a  people  who  had  never  given  the  slightest  cause  for  it, 
who  had  obeyed  the  law,  who  were  peaceful  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  had  never  been  guilty  of  riot  or  tumult  of  any 
description.  Might  not  the  king  think  of  a  possible  Nome- 
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sis  or  retribution  ih;ii  had  o\e;t  iken  lii:u  ;in<!  his  laii.i, 
rememb  ring  tiie  ruiliU-ss  edict  tha1  '/'/  the  in-il*  vhiMrcn 
o/  ///•  Jlthrni'M  sh«  uld  be  si  lightered  as  soon  a*  they  wen? 
born!  And  now  a  terrible  power,  imue  im^ht\  than  any 
IMiaraoh.  had  a ppeared,  causing  ill-  death  of  thousands  nf 
the  tii-st  born  of  l  In-  1-^ypt  h.n-. 

Two  genera  t  inns  ha  1  ja-se|  .-im  e  the  promulgation  of 
tin-  edict  df  desiiuci.oM  a^iiioi  ti.e  Hebrew.-,  ami  I»i\inr 
i  et  ribut  ion  had  sluinbcriMl,  a<  i;  s>  ofti  n  <l»»f-;  >,»  (>f(«-n 
t  hat  t  he  philosophic  <  i  per  Us  had  cmbodi'  d  i  h«-  id'-a  nf  delay 
in  tin-  proverb:  "Tli<  //<///.v  nf  tin  </<>tls  ijriml  .•</'*/•.  Imt  thi'i, 
<}>'iml  /i in  ."  a  proverb  \\hirh  exjn-essly  refers  lo  i  he  pio^ress 
(»f  retribution. 

He  these  things  so  01-  in.t.  it  is  evident  th.it  some  unusual 
mood  of  softness  and  huniiliiy  rain--  o\n-  the  kin^  as  h<» 
\\as  about  to  par!  \viih  M<  s  s  and  Aar.>n  linally.  "/f/r«f.< 
///r  <il*<>."  \verc  the  \\'«;r,!s  h.'  ha  1  spoken  to  them.  And  i! 
were  to  be  wished,  for  his  own  sake,  and  thai  of  man\  of 
his  people,  t  hat  he  had  coin  in  tied  in  t  he  s  inn-  mil  d.  instead 
of  within  a  day  or  two  ch  in^in^,  his  purpose,  and  or^ani/. 
intf  an  armed  pursuit  \\  hich  emle.l  ia  his  o\eitln..\\  and 
death. 

The  servants  of  Pharaoh  and  all  the  people  \\<-\->  now 
alarmed  lieyond  measiii-e.  Mow  <•«  uld  th-\  be  otherwise'.' 
Tliev  said  one  I  o  a  not  her.  "  H'r  l><  nil  <l<  ml  >n<  n  ;"  for  evidently 
it  would  only  ne,  <1  another  word  fr.nii  th-  >aine  terribh 
power  to  brinj;  about  this  result.  Tiu-y  wre  urgent,  i  here 
fore,  the  instinct  of  self  -pres  r\  at  ion  moving  tin-in,  to 
ji'et  this  peojde  oiii  of  the  land:  for  >o  loiii;  as  they  were 
there,  neither  life  nor  propei-ty  was  safe. 

And  they  willingly  ^ave  them  all  that  was  needed  for  the 
lon^  joiirne\ — raiment,  and  nold  and  silv-  r.  the  latter  pr< 
bablv  witli  a  view  to  the  obtaining  sujiplies  from  the  ti-ibes 
that    mi^lit    be   n  e;    \\ith  o  i   lie  way.       It    must    be  remem 
bered  that   l  he  narrat  ive  expressly  Mates  l  hal  "//<•   I.'u'd  «;«iro 
tin-in  ftirnr  in  tin   >/_////  o/"  ///••  /•>////<'/»///*;"    and  this  is  in  ex 
jdanalion   of   the   readiness   with    whirh    the   K^vpf iaiiH  fur 
nislied    them    \\ilh   costly   aiti«les.      A    hivine   hand    \\as  a' 
work   in   these  preparations  for  ih-  joiiniev.  as  it    had  been 
in  the  ^roat  events  which  had  made  the  joiiriie\   possible, 

The  concluding  words  of  the    vi  r>e  in   which   the  Loi-d  i 
spoken   of    as    -riving   the   people   fax  or   in    th-  e\es    of    tin- 
Kj;yptians   lri\e   ^iven    rise   to   niM<-h   ^h  »H  sighted   and    1111 
reasonable   romtuent.      This,    however,     s    ief.-rred    t..    in    : 
critical  note  at   the  end  of  the  ,-liapter.      Pa^sin^  from  ilu«. 
it  cannot  but  be  noticed  how  little  is  said  of  the  extraordir 
arv    preparations    that    must    have    been    n  ces«ar\    before 
sneli  a   multitude  of  people  could   nioxe  away   linally   from 
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the  country.  For  the  journey  was  wholly  on  foot.  And 
there  were  about  six  hundred  thousand  adults,  besides 
children. 

The  only  preparation  which  is  referred  to  is  that  they 
took  their  half-prepared  cakes  of  food  with  them,  and  their 
kueading-trouglis  upon  their  shoulders,  bound  up  with  theii* 
clothes,  just  as  the  Arabs  carry  their  simple  implements 
for  baking  cakes  to  this  day.  As  to  the  number  61)0,00.),  ic 
is  given  as  only  approximate  in  the  present  texi ;  which  may 
itself  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  original  words  of 
Moses,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Thus  ended  that  strange  dispensation  of  sojourn  in  Egypt 
which  had  been  foietold  many  ages  befoiv  to  Abraham 
(heir  ancestor,  and  of  which  many  tnues  remain  on  the 
monuments  and  buildings  of  Egypt  to  this  day.  The  begin 
ning  and  the  ending  of  the  dispensation  are  both  marked 
by  wonderful  movements  and  interpositions  of  Divine  pow- 
rr,  the  first  in  mercy  and  blessing,  the  last  in  wrath  and 
judgment.  Joseph,  raised  from  a  dungeon,  becomes  a  prime 
minister,  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  saviour 
of  the  land  by  wise  forecasting  arrangements.  And  his 
family,  being  brought  down  to  Egypt,  all  share  the  honor 
and  respect  accorded  to  himself.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
I  he  sojourn. 

Many  generations  pass,  and  not  a  word  is  said  of  them, 
except  that  they  multiplied  rapidly.  No  Divine  communi 
cation,  no  distinguished  man,  no  revelation,  no  inllueuce  of 
I  heir  purer  religious  faith  over  Egypt,  nothing  but  a  mere 
living  in  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity;  a  p  -riod  of  Hebrew 
history  which  has  left  no  sign  or  memoiial  to  after  gen 
erations. 

Hut  in  this  succeeds  a  period  of  remarkable  change,  a 
time  of  striking  manifestations  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
of  grinding  and  crushing  edicts  threatening  their  very  ex 
istence;  then  of  the  raising  of  a  man  more  remarkable  than 
•Joseph,  and  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  bound  the 
captives  to  Egyptian  soil  by  a  series  of  shocks  unparalleled 
in  history.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  that  re 
markable  people,  who,  amid  innumerable  faults  and  fail 
ings,  were  instruments  of  Divine  power  in  conveying  to  the 
world  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  person,  character,  and  will, 
and  who  still  subsist  throughout  th  •  world,  preserving  in 
l  heir  greatest  annual  festival  a  memorial  of  these  last 
events  that  has  been  kept  up  for  nearly  three  thousand 
A  ears. 

To  follow  the  development  of  this  people  on  their  way  to 
the  land  of  promise  will  be  the  object  of  our  succeeding 
chapters. 


<  KITK'AL  NOTFS  ON  TI1F  FoKF<  it  U.\<  1  CIIAiTKU. 

As  TO  TIII-:  Wuitns  TKANSI.A  1  1\<;   P.OKKMWIM;  AM>  Li:si>ixa. 


Il  lias  already  been  pointed  mil  that  tin-  ideas  inv«d\ed  iu 
borrowing  and  lending  a-  m»\\  unde:  >io,»«i  ar--  .miivlv 
inapplicable  to  the  condi  ii.n  of  i  In-  lb-brews  and  Iv.'ypiiaiiti 
respectively  at  the  time  when  s  irli  1  1  an-act  i  ,ns  an-  said 
Io  have  lakeii  p!a<-e.  For  borro\\  in-s  and  b-ndin^s  air  deal 
JIILIS  ol  persons  wlm  are  in  a  position  io  c.ihiract  with  one 
another.  Th«T<-  must  !»«•  a  piomisc  of  rrp.i  \  m  -nt  on  the 
<»ne  hand,  and  a  \\  illin^n«-s-  on  th.-  otln-r  io  j.ai-i  with  pi-o- 
p«M-t\  in  consideration  of  it.  r,m  liet\v«-i-n  an  oppressed 
people  and  iheii  opprrssm1-;  >u«  h  a  r  million  could  hardlv 
arise.  And  a  dost-  examination  of  tin-  ll«-l»r«-\\  l-M  ^ivesj 
a  meaning  to  th.-  words  whirli  maUi-s  tln-m  much  more 
coiiforiiialilc  to  tlie  circuinsiain  es  and  th«-  icas«.n  of  things. 
Instead  of  Ijorrviciiif/,  th  •  \\'ord  n-allv  sijznilirs  n<in<xt\n<i  or 
asking;  ;;.nd  inste.ul  of  lending.  \s  •  ha\e  ij/ntitiit'i  or  '/"'"'.'» 

It  is  (jiiite  conccivaldc  that  iln-  ll.-l.icus  i-ii^ln  a*-u.  and 
lliat  Kgvptians  nii^ht  ^ri\e.  in  the  cii-ciiinst;inci">  thai  h.nl 
arisen.  For  the  I  :^\  jit  ians  wen-,  1»\  that  tinn-.  ni"St  u'- 
^eiulv  desirous  that  the  lli-liii-w<  >h  «uld  lea\»-  tlp-m.  and 
onlv  too  ready,  as  is  nios!  e.ideiit.  to  do  anuhinu  thai 

\\  oil  Id    !l"lp    t  hell!    1  o    Ur(). 

There  was  tlm>  no  deccj\i;i^  on  ihf  one  hand,  nor  In-ill^. 
<iecci\-i-d  on  the  other,  f.ir  lioih  pariie-  knew  perfect  1\  \\hat 
(hey  \\eie  al»oiii.  .Much  u  ii  i  ea  «o:ia  I  d.  •  cril  ieisin  on  this  |>as- 
sai:«-  and  that  \\hich  follo\\s  has  leally  no  fotiinla:  ion. 

An  earlier  tian  latlon  of  .  ur  Sni;»uir  s  thai  o  l."<^, 
ii"i\es  ih  •  true  seiiM-  of  tip'  original,  and  so  dues  the  K«  vised 
N'eision.  In  both  t!:e  w<>rds  are:  ••'/'//•  '/  >  -.viced  of  th«%  Fu'^])'- 
ians  jewels  of  s'her.  «  tc  ,  and  the  F^ypiians  >,<u'C  th»-m 
what  tlir//  (isle*  <L" 


Th<'  \\(»rd  "spoiling"  is  just  a^  much  a  mistranslation  as 
ihf  uords  borrowing  and  leiiilini:.  r'or  a  moment's  rou- 
sideraiion  will  sh">\\  ii  to  have  be  n  imp  issible.  To  spoil 
is  to  take  the  property  of  anoth  T  b\  fon-e.  and  is  ^'enerallv 
used  of  i  he  ^oods  raptured  in  \\ar.  Now.  it  is  al»suid  to 
sup]iose  that  the  Hebrews  could  take  anything  from  tli-- 
K^vplians  b\  violence  or  force,  for  ihe\  wen*  the  weaker 
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party  I iv  1'jir;  any  attempt  at  spoiling  by  violence  would 
have  been  crushed  at  once. 

The  Kgyptians  were  not  like  a  conquered  army  or  a  cap 
tured  city.  They  were  enormously  superior  to  the  depart 
ing  Hebrews  in  numbers,  and  in  every  attribute  of  physical 
strength.  The  llelirews  could  not,  if  they  would,  have  made 
spoil  of  the  Kgx  pliaus'  goods. 

The  true  nn-aning  of  the  phrase  is  that  they  rccowml 
from  ill.-  Egyptians  that:  of  which  they  had  been  formerly 
spoiled  themselves.  And  what  they  thus  recovered  was  not 
a  tithe  of  what  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  a  ju>r 
account  been  rendered  and  payment  made  f.ir  services  per 
formed  without  ivmune;a'io:i  during  two  generations  of 
bondage. 


m.M'TKK    Vli. 
ASSA.'.I.  ..;    TIII-:   Hi:  .  Si:v. 
l-:.rn<liis   I.I  ,1,1,1   I',. 

Although,  when  the  final  .1  isis  .-.•mi.-.  Hi,-  departure  ,,f  i  |.t» 
Hebrews  from  I^ypt  was  in  ^n-;ii  hash-,  it  is  evident  ih;r 
there  had  been  Hindi  pre|  ,a  ra  i  i.  ,n  for  ii.  Oiderlv  arrange 
ments.  ;is  is  e\ident  fn,m  the  naiYati\e,  had  l'M.,-n  madi? 
beforehand,  as  to  the  phi.-.-  whirl,  every  fauiih  ami  com 
pany  was  t«»  occupy  in  tin-  Ion;:  procession  ,,f  inaivh,  ar 
ran^ements  such  as  take  place  wli.-n  an  arm\  ha^  to  move. 
NNiiliout  such  can-fiilh  plauiir.l  airan^cinciitH  an  nnlrrlv 
<li'partui-»'  would  have  I  em  iinp.,ssil.|.-.  \\  -f,,,-,.  ;,  single  Ma', 
lia<!  clajisi  <i  the  who'e  mult  n  mh-  \\,,u'(l  liav.-  1  ecu  involved 
in  ine\t  rical.le  confusion.  AIIV  pi-ismi  wlm  is  familiar  \\ilh 
the  arran^eiiieiit  in-ressai-v  e\i-n  fur  a  small  pirt\  of  p.-i- 
sons  in  ihese  davs  to  take  ih  •  same  jouim-v.  ih.-  supjd\  of 
Inns.  food,  utensils,  change  of  .  1  thiiiLr.  ni'»in'\.  mav  under 
stand  what  would  le  rei|iiir,..l  toi-  sii  h  a  j..uni.-\  a^  tin- 
migration  of  such  a  laip-  <<»ni[an\  of  p.-tlph-  in\..l\.-d. 

If  it  lie  said  thai  miraculous  p.,\\.-i->  \\eri-  ali"in  them, 
such  as  would  render  an\  sm-h  careful  planning  tit.ncces 
sarv.  let  it  he  remt  inhered  that  miiaculnus  pow«-r  \\.,s.  a  •? 
a  rule,  never  e\(  rh  d  when  lh«-  ordipar\  powers  <f  man 
\\ere  sullicifnt  fur  tin-  purpose.  This  principle  will  In  found 
to  accompany  nearly  all  displavs  of  I>ivine  power,  as 
recorded  hot  h  in  t  he  (  Hd  Tesia  men  i  :i  ml  the  \e\\ . 

So.  in  this  ca>e.  there  is  e\  i,!enc.-  that  tin-re  had  I.een 
l»ot!i  careful  planning  }»•  for--hard  a>  to  the  nrder  of  march, 
and  t  he  act  ua  I  <  nVrin-j -of  t  I.e  h  st  ^  in  accordance  \y  it  li  th  • 
plans  \\  lien  i  he  time  for  nio\eniciit  came.  Tents.  uiensiN. 
as  Lrrea!  a  siippl\  of  fo-id  a>  «  oiil  I  h  •  <-airel.  clothing.', 
money,  and  even  arm*-,  w-  re  ail  j  r  ivii'ed.  and  tlio  ^rrat 
multitude  niovi  d.  not  in  <•,•  nlus  on.  hut  \\iih  the  nrdrr  of  a 
disciplim  d  hcst . 

It   is  ;i  M|.(.;)|  ,.,.j.  ,,-  |,,  siipjiixe  th  it  ihe^i-  Scfiplural  <  ven»n 
\\ere    in    their    char'ct    r1   and    mo\eneni    ahouether   unlike- 
Ihose  of  the  ordinarv  histot\   •  f  mankind.     Such  a  HUpponi 
tion  is  not  onl\    false  in  itself.  Imt   it  deprives  the  e\eniv  ;m 
narrated  of  their  \alm-  for  in^tiudien       Miracles  umloiili! 
fdlv    tli'-re    \\ -fi'e.    !n    cerf.Vn    «  irciim- tances   and   at    r»-rfain 
times,    when    thev    \\ere   ne"«!ful.      I'm.    foi-   tin-   most    jiir'. 
file  e\enfs  are  in   no  wise  ditl'erent    from   tin  s  •  \\liicli  hav  : 
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been  the  subject  of  human  experience  in  non-miraculous 
ages.  And  certainly  the  men  and  the  characters,  and  then- 
sayings  and  doings  reveal  human  nature  in  its  develop 
ments  precisely  as  it  exists  to-day  and  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

This  great  exodus,  therefore,  is  not  an  event  by  itself  in 
the  world's  history.  There  have  been  many  migrations  of 
the  same  character,  though  probably  none  of  them  MI  such 
an  extensive  scale,  or  where  the  people  continued  on  the 
march  so  long.  The  departure  of  great  companies  of  pil 
grims  for  holy  shrines  in  these  modern  days  is  not  much 
unlike  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  But  the 
greatest  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  departure  of  com 
panies  of  people  from  Europe  to  the  American  Continent, 
which,  commencing  nearly  three  hundied  years  ag««.  has 
continued  almost  without  inti  rruption  d  ;wn  to  the  present 
day.  In  these  migrations  there  is  often  a  predisposing  op 
pression,  as  in  the  case  of  (he  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  terrible 
hardships  and  sufferings  driving  men  out  of  the  laud  of 
their  ancestors,  as  in  the  Irish  famine.  There  was  the 
same  necessity  for  careful  preparation,  the  same  breaking 
up  of  old  ties,  the  same  long  and  weary  journey,  the  same 
plunging  into  wilderne.-si'S  altogether  unknown,  and,  in 
many  cases,  there  weie  the  same  hardships,  suffering  and 
death  by  the  way,  and  the  same  failure  lo  reach  Hie  pro 
mised  land  on  the  part  of  multitudes  who  set  out  on  the 
journey. 

And  we  may  pursue  the  parallel  a  step  further,  and  say 
there  was  the  same  Divine  Providence  guiding  and  over- 
inling,  and  showing  the  way;  not,  in  these  modern  times, 
by  marvellous  supernatural  manifestations,  by  a  pillar  of 
fire  and  cloud,  but  still  by  manifestations  such  as  devout 
and  single-minded  souls  (Oiild  apprehend,  ami  following 
which  they  were  led  by  sure  steps  to  their  wished  for  des 
tination. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  great  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  will  be  studied. 

And,  following  up  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  phrast  olo.uy  of  (he  Scripture  narrative  of 
the  Exodus  suggests  arrangements  like  that  of  an  army. 
It:  w;is  a  departure  of  the  "7/w?/.v  of  tlic  Lfirtl ;"  the  children  of 
Israel  went  out  "by  their  armie>;" — l<///r  children  of  Israel 
u'cnt  up  fii!rHc.w<l  out  of  /•>////>/."  the  marginal  reading  being 
"7»  nnil-N  of  /ire."  or  in  marshalled  order,  probably  in  five 
divisions.  Thus  they  \\ent  (.ut.  in  an  (  rderly  fashion. 
Moses  at  their  head,  all  on  foot,  but  with  all  things  needful 
for  camp  life  in  the  wilderness.  And  they  took  the  bones 
of  .Joseph  with  iheni,  as  I  hey  had  be -n  strictly  charged 
to  do. 
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Their  first  day's  niaivli  brought  tin-in  to  the  border  of  the 
cultivated  country;  "tie  ulyc  of  tin  icihlcnuxx"  as  it  is 
called,  a  phrase  which  shows  exact  local  know  ledi:e.  f«»r  no 
tiling  is  more  remarkable  in  Kizypt  tlian  tin-  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  ^reen  of  cultivation  and  tin  sand 
of  the  desert,  a  line  thai  may  \v»-ll  be  compared  lo  an  «/'/''• 
So  far.  they  had  travelled  mi  \vlrii  inu>l  have  Ir-en  a  well 
detined  load  through  a  cultivated  region.  No  spe,  ial  «juid- 
ance,  therefore,  was  i:e  de.l.  Hut  the  nioa'eni  lh--\  slrj. 
out  upon  the  sandy  desert,  they  pass  into  a  region  where 
no  roads  exisi.  Mere.  then,  begins  ihai  n-maiKable  series 
of  supernatural  events  in  aid.  which  characterized  all  tin- 
Test  of  their  wilderness  journey.  h  he^an  here  ai  this  pie 
cise  j»oiiit,  in  the  >liMp-  «,f  un dance.  !(•••  ii  wa<  i:uidanr< 
they  \\n\\  bewail  lo  need.  Tlie\  encamped  ai  l-ithain;  lh«- 
word  encamped  at  <  nee  revealing  the  extensiv.-  prepara 
tions  that  had  I  e-en  made  beforehand,  all  in  a  natural  man 
ner,  usinj;  such  po\\e;s  and  oj>p  •!  t  unit 'e-  a>  \\eie  withir. 
their  reach. 

P>ut  row,  in  the  mo n: in1/,  >\h  ntlcy  break  up  camp,  and 
proceed  on  their  way  across  a  sand\  i-e^imi.  liivim-  p  i\v<  r 
is  |>ut  forth  supei  natui  ally  to  had  them. 

For  it  was  needed.  A  r.-marU;  bl«-  cl-.u-l  a|»pe:i'-«d  ii^ 
advance,  shaped  like  a  p'Har.  and  lo  .M..-s,.s  :md  i  ),••  \<  adej-s 
il  is  made  known  that  ih  •  p'l!  r  is  io  In-  'h-ir  ::'ii«i«  .  an<; 
that  th-'  presence  <if  i  heir  (lod  and  Kedeemer  \\.i-  \\ith  ii 
"'iln  l.o, •<!  ircnt  ICJ'IHC  tin  1,1.  In  <!<iu  in  n  pi't'ir  •>'  clmnl.  I"  /"/•/ 
flu  in  tlir  "'till.  <nnl  lit/  n'mlit  In  "  /lilt-ir  of  /i  i~i  .  f»  •/!'••  tin  m  li'itit. 
to  t/o-lni  <l<ni  o-inl  ni'/li/."  And  ii  i-  added,  tin-  narrafixe 
]dainly  »-e;idinjr  li^«*  l''1  >l"r\  «d'  .-  n  e\e -\\iiness.  ••//•  to->!: 
not  nirini  flic  iiilhir  of  lln  t-loti<l  lui  'Inn.  nor  lln  i>iU'ir  of  '//••  h  t 
iin/Jit.  from  \t<\of<  lln  /><  <>/>!<." 

Anuh.in^  inoie  c  nrfd  -i.-!y  adapted  io  the  purport*  <.[ 
guidance  ii  is  impo.-sibie  io  icuiceive.  l-'m-  n  ch.ud.  in  thaf 
elimate.  is  a  rare  object.  It  could  not  fail,  i  h'-ri-fon-.  f'- 
attract  the  attention  i.f  the  j.eople.  '1'ln-re  could  be  n<.  p«»s 
sible  dispute  or  ca\il  as  to  the  dire.ticui  indicated  bv  it 
and.  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  there  n«-\er  wa-.  I'avibn:;  and 
tault  finding,  and  unrea-on  bh-  onflur-fs  -f  ili-»lru-i  and 
ill -teinper,  th-r*1  \\ei-e  in  al  undance  dui-in^  the  progress  of 
tin-  people  ihf  iiu'h  th«-  wil'ene-s;  In'  ii.-\i-r  in  a  siujjl'' 
instance  was  ihei-e  any  caviliiiLT  al  out  tin-  route  ih.-;.  ou^ht 
to  take. 

l-'or,   plainly   Mid    beyond    all    di-|.uie.    the  r    |>iv 
was  pM'n«r  before  them  to  "show  them  the  way." 

This  pillar  of  <'b  ml   and   of   f  re   u  a 

those  remarkable  outward  ev  nts  that  are  types  and  imapen 
of  spiritual   ihin^s.  true  for  all  lime,  that  are  to  b.-come  H> 
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abundant  as  the  narrative  moves  on.  Th;it  there  is  Divine 
guidance  in  the  affairs  <;f  men  who  seek  it,  is  a  truth  th;U 
lias  been  deeply  engrave  n  <  u  the  IK  arts  of  faithful  men,  or 
men  of  faith,  in  all  subsequent  limes.  And  it  has  often 
found  expression  in  seizing  and  adapting  this  incident  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  tire  as  an  image  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  steps  of  men  are  ordered,  often  in  ways  they 
know  not,  to  a  high  and  destined  end.  So,  in  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  modern  Church,  we  have  such  aspirations 
as  these: 

"  (Juide  me,  Oh,  then  gieat  Jehovah! 

Let  the  Jury,  cloudy  pillar 

head  me  all  my  journey  Through." 


"  Captain  of  Israel's  host,  ar.d  guide 
Of  all  who  seek  the  land  abov*-, 
Beneath  thy  shadow  we  abide. 

The  cloud  of  thy  protecting  love." 

And  still  further: 

"  Hound  each  habitation  hovering, 
See  the  cloud  and  lire  appear, 
For  a  glory  and  a  covering. 
Showing  that  the  Lord  is  near. 

Thus  they  march,  the  pillar  leading. 
Light  by  night,  and  shade  by  day." 

And  many  a  man,  weary  and  heart-sick  in  the  manifold 
troubles  of  the  journey  of  life,  has  lifted  up  his  rear!  in 
hope  on  thinking  of  that  wonderful  guidance  of  (Jod  by  day 
and  by  night  through  the  wilderness,  as  he  came  to  read 
the  solemn  and  inspiring  words  (Numbers  ix.  IT-l*:}): 

"When  the  cloud  mix  taken  up,  then  after  that  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed:  and  in  flic  place  where  the  cl')iid  abode,  there 
they  pitched  their  tmt*. 

"A  nd  .vo  /'/  irax,  irhcn  the  cloud  ahodc  from  eren  unto  the  morn- 
inn,  and  the  cloud  imv  taken  u;>  in  (lie  morn  in;/,  then  theif  jour 
neyed  ,- 

"Or  whether  it  were  tiro  dui/ft.  or  a  month,  or  a  i/ear,  that  the 
cloud  tarried  ui«,n  tie  /ah  rt.aclc.  rem<iii.in</  thereon,  the  child 
ren  of  Ixnnl  ahodc  in  tlicir  /r;//.v.  end  journci/cd  not:  hut  when 
it  ?rrt.s'  taken  up  they  ji,urney<d. 


Of    tin     /I'M/    ,S'.  r/. 


r.ut   tin-  lii-si  indications  of  truidance  |,\   the  ,-luii.lv  pillar 
wope  perplexing  in    the  extieme.  and  s.n-.-lv   living  to  tli- 
faith  ami  coin-as;.-  of  iln-  |  e..ple.      It     s  often  so  now.  indi 
rating    lio\v   true  the  narratm-   is   to   tin-   \\avs  of  ;i    hivin  • 

«:o\erninelll.    Which    is.    in    principle,   "the  same    Vestepdav.   to 

day.  and  foi ever/' 

The  irreai  li-si  was  not  led  l.y  tin*  simplest  :m,i  m,,m 
conmionly-tiod(!en  way  pound  ami  j.asi  tin-  northern  limits 
of  the  I'ed  Sea.  Inn  was  diped.d  io  mm  s  nit  liu  MM|  in  a 
direction  \\hi.-li  \\oiil.l  lnin^  tin  in  «lir .  c?|\  in  fr,  n1  of  tin- 
sea  itself,  ami  necessitate  citler  a  .  rossin-  it  l.\  so:n.- 
ineai:s.  or  a  rriracinir  ««f  ili-ir  steps.  H;,,j  ,|,,.y  pni-sned  th.- 
l»eah-n  track  and  foMoued  lli-  \\  a  \  l.v  wlii.-li  t  In-ir  aiiccs 
tors  went  to  and  fnun  ('anaan  to  !vLr>J>i.  tli-\  w<nj!d  soon 
lia\e  I. ,-cn  lu-vond  the  jursdiciii  n  of  IMiaiaoli.  Tln-\  would 
liave  l>een  oni  of  KLT.vpt  alt*  p-ili.  p.  I'.n'  ill.-  dM-e.-tioii  of 

llie    clolld     Would     keep    thrill    St;ll     willl'll     ill'-    l.ol'deps    of    t  lie 

Ijind  of  I  Mia  i  a  oli ;  and.  a  -  I !  e\  ir  \\  d'cd  •  n.  it  h-canie  evi 
dent  thai  they  were  ^etiiiii:  in'<'  a  mo*'  daiiLr'T<»us  jM.sitioii. 
"'I'ln  it  irn-r  <nlt:ntilr,l  In  tin  liud"  as  IMiapa.  h  said.  f..r  the 
<-on  ti^upal  ion  of  tl  e  ceiintry  \\as  sin  h  thai  thep.-  \\-a>  oiil\ 
<MIC  \\ay  l»y  which  they  .-  uld  ppoc.  c.|.  \  i/..  a'oii-j  a  plain 
with  hills  «  n  ia-h  side  which  \\.-ie  ini;  a»-al.|.-  fop  a  li-isf. 
^'hile  the  plain  itself  ended  in  the  -ca. 

The  way  l>y  \\  hich  Lrood  nn-n.  ind  i  \  idiia  1 1  \ .  and  companies 
<d'  I  hen  i  collect  iv«  I  v.  are  1<  *d.  is  often  as  dark  and  pe;  plexinu' 
as  this,  and  at  linns  it  s-  ems  ;s  if  tlpy  ape  shut  up  t«« 
<lir-e  calamity  op  d- sipnci  ion.  l-;\en  so  \\as  it  \\ith  these 

]»eop|e;  "Tin    irilih  nn  .w  //'/'/  xfnil  tin  in   in." 

IMiai-aoh  now  ln-apd  that  the  people  had  tl"d:  an. I.  as 
before,  \\hen  ca'atriiy  had  j  assed.  his  moid  chan^-d.  lie 
\\'as  an^ty  that  he  had  'el  them  ^...  and  ie>ol\ed  t  i  f. dh»w 
them.  AIM!  f.dlow  lie  dil  \\il'i  ;ti  a '  m  "d  ho<t.  pursuing 
M'ilh  chapicts.  and  .aplaits.  and  I  opsemeii.  and  an  apniy; 
coining  in  si^hl  of  them  as  ihev  \\epe  ei:cani|»  d  on  the  plain 
bordering  tile  K<d  Sea.  and  d.iiilii'e-s  evdaimin^.  as  Napo 
leon  did  on  the  mopnin<_r  <  f  Ifs  tii-al  ovi  rl  hro\\ .  "Now  I 
have  them." 

It  is  at  this  point  I  hope  levins  that  s"pi«-^  of  ipicniloin 
ca  vi  I  in^s  <  n  I  he  pa  i  I  of  I  he  I  lei  pew  people  that  pe\  »-a  I  their 
nllep  uanl  of  manliness  and  <•»  npa-je  as  a  \s  he|e.  am]  how 
generations  of  depratlat'on  h;'d  innJennined  theip  faith. 
And  here  \\  e  lie^-n  i,,  pudeistand  the  far  reaching  uisdon. 
of  the  I>i\  ine  opdainin^r  of  a  fopty  \eap-'  pi  .-papal  ion,  bcfoie 
tliev  wepe  sull'i  red  io  Ite^in  iheip  national  r.\i«.|iMici  in  the 
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land  of  Canaan.  Lung  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  last 
lung,  is  undoubtedly  the  Divine  order  of  things  in  this 
world;  and  all  the  events  of  this  long  wilderness  journey 
prove  how  much  they  needed  it. 

The  army  of  Egypt  being  in  sight,  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord.  But  it  was  not  the  cry  of  faith,  but  of 
despair.  And  consequently  it  did  no  good,  it  produ<  ed  no 
quietmss  and  confidence;  lor  they  immediately  turn  to 
Moses  and  upbiaid  him  for  leading  them  out.  In  bitter 
sarcasm,  they  ask  if  he  has  brought  them  out  to  die  and  be 
buii<  d  in  those  ^ands  "heca-uw  there  teen-  no  grares  in  Egypt  !:* 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  all  interments  in  Egypt  were  in 
tombs  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  as  these  rocks  witness  to  this 
day.  (This  piece  of  sarcasm  is  an  incidental  witness,  by  the 
way,  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative.) 

And  they  go  on  to  say,  which  gives  us  some  insight  into 
1he  difficulty  that  Mosi  s  had  in  prevailing  upon  them  to 
leave  Egypt  at  all.  "Did  ire  n<>t  tell  the;'."  they  say,  "in 
Egypt,  to  let  us  alone,  that  ice  may  servo  the  Egyptians!  Bet 
ter  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  to  die  in  ilie  H'ildeincss." 

Moses,  replying,  shows  himself  in  this  emergency  the 
man  of  faith  and  courage,  stilling  the  people,  as  was  said 
afterwards  of  his  great  successor  /Joshua:  'Tear  w//,v  he 
said;  "stand  xtilJ,  and  w  Ike  Lord's  del  ire  ranee."  (Note  that 
Hie  word  translated  silvaiion,  as  in  this  passage,  and 
generally  m<ai,ing  deliverance  from  sin,  has  some 
times  a  secular  a  p  ct,  a1,  d  denotes  deliverance  from 
danger.  We  are  so  accustmud  to  think  of  salva 
tion  in  its  spiritual  aspect  that  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  deliverance  when  the  meaning  clearly  is 
a  saving  from  some  threatened  calamity.)  Stand  still, 
said  Moses,  and  the  Lnrd  shall  deliver  you.  Wise  counsel, 
indeed,  lor  resistance  would  have  been  hopeless.  Some  of 
them  were  armed,  undoubtedly;  but  to  tight  aga'nsi  such  a 
disciplined  lust  as  I'h  »ra<  h's  w.  uld  have  been  madness. 
But  the  Lord  xhaU  fight  for  1,011,  said  the  man  of  faith,  and  ye 
shall  hold  your  peaee. 

So  the  first  of  many  Innnilis  and  uprisings  was  Quelled, 
as  all  of  fhem  were  quelled  afterwaids,  one  by  one  as  they 
arose.  Then  a  Divine  word  came  to  Moses  of  a  strange 
kind.  It  is.  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in  the  IJible  v  here  a 
man.  <.r  comj  any  <f  men.  a;e  foi bidden  to  ]  ray.  "Win; 
cricsf  tJiou  t't  J\[< f  says  tl:e  Divine  voice;  "command  the 
people  tfiat  they  march  forward!''  There  is  then  a  time  to 
pray,  and  theie  is  a  tiu.e  to  act.  And  n  ivv  the  time  of 
action  has  come. 

Hut  what  action?  Command  them  to  go  f  rxvard?  Who:o 
fire  they  to  go  to?  They  ran  <  nly  march  into  the  s<  a,  if 
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they  move  forward  at  all.     An-  they   to  mar.  h  in,  and  In- 
drowned? 

Xo.  Divine  pow.  T.  exepte.l  naturally  op  supepna:  urallv 
shall  make  a  way  I'm'  f  IK-HI  ilirmi^li  the  s  a.  The  waters 
shall  he  divided,  and  the  |,« -ople  shall  march  throii^'i  as  on 
dry  land. 

Tin:  I'.vssA'ii:  Ti!i;i.r';ii  TIM:  Si:\. 

Very  ^peat  misa ppi ehension  has  arisen,  and  this  has  been 
fostered  (as  so  many  other  c;  r<  r>  as  to  Script upe  events 
have  1  een  1'rsteped  by  picture*  pa  nle.l  in  limes  of  i^imr- 
ancei  by  ima^iiMii^  thai  tin-  p:-.  pV  pissed  ihroti^h  the  s«-a 
as  it  is  now.  and  hail  i<>  ira\«  rs»-  a  passa^i-  nf  stmn-  lift«-«  n 
to  1  wenly  miles  in  \\idlh.  and  nf  \<-i-\  LTi-ca!  d«-jiili. 

Now,  we  well  know  that  "imi  hinu  is  t.»:»  h:nd  fur  th«' 
l.oi-d."  And  if  such  a  passap-  as  tliis  hi. I  \\  -.-11  iiffdful.  i' 
•  •mild  lia\e  In  en  a<Ti.iiiplish«-d.  I '.in  such  a  vassau'-  '>^i>  ii"t 
needful.  The  Sii-iptuie  narraiiM-  makrs  ii  plain  (hat  th»' 
passage  was  at  a  |M:ini  r«»nsid<-rald\  nori  h  «.!'  \\  in-ri-  I  In-  K-  d 
Sea  becomes  broad  and  deep,  as  it  d«;es  smith  of  Su--/..  UIK 
lh<-  jdaee  of  i-nrampnn  in  by  ih-  s -a.  \i/...  ai  I'i  ha:iir<»l'i. 
m  ar  the  watch  tower  Mi^dol.  ami  o\'-r  against  II  al  /•  jdion. 
Avliich  was  on  the  oth«T  sid«-  of  th<-  s-a.  shows  plainly  that 
ihc  place  of  ciMssinu  \\as  far  lo  tin-  iioith  o|  \\  IM-I-C-  ih-- 
s»-a  broadens  out.  And  ih<-r«-  is  i-|»-ar  «-\  i.h'iic.-  i|i;u  -t\\\  arm 
of  tin-  s.-a  streii  he«l  up  nor  i  h  \\  a  n  I  o\er  i  he  sands,  c. •\.-IMILT 
the  route  of  i  he  Sue/  ('anal  of  i  hese  mod.  rn  «lay-,  \ai\\in^ 
in  widtii  witli  il;e  \  jse  and  1V1I  nf  il.e  ijih-  fmm  a  mile  i» 
Three  oi-  fonr  miles,  shallou  enough  ;ii  \i-r\  hnv  water  fop 
almost  anybody  to  cross  it,  and  vet  deep  i  n  »n^h  in  hi^u 
tides  to  overwhelm  oven  an  .11  m\  of  chariots  ami  horsemen. 

The  place  someuhai  r<  sembh  d  lints"  samly  ba\s  on  the 
coast  of  K'n.uland.  s  di  a-  .Moi-  .  «»nib.-  Uax,  in  l.an.-  i>lure, 
and  the  Solway  I'rith.  larther  norih.  \v  h  fe  miles  of  -and. 
capable  of  beir^  i  r.i  \ ••  r-ed  b\  p.-  |i|e  mi  horseback  ju  \\\<* 
inornini:.  becon  e  mill's  «f  s  a  l.-fo:.-  ev.nint:.  o\.r  uhidi 
ai'e  sailing  crouds  of  lishin^  smacks. 

This  is  the  prop,  r  .  o.-cejc  ion  of  the  pl.ic.-  wh' re  th» 
Isi'aelites  wepe  eiiiainjied,  and  \\h-ie  the\  crossed  the  sen. 

Now.  ,:s  to  I  h"  act  ii  a  1  cro-sin^1.  t  h«-re  \\  as  ;i  I  >i  vim-  leading 
by  i  he  fiery  ami  c|oii<l\  pillai-.  but  otheiuis-  the:-,  is  n<» 
need  to  imagine  an\  SJM«;  ial  miraculous  ap-nc\. 

T  lie  £  peat  da  np-r  to  the  Israelites  \\'as  that  t  hey  should  be 
attacked  b\  ih.  I-!^r\p:iau  army.  That  \\niild  MM  \iiably 
have  ended  in  the  slaughter  and  d«'St  rmt  ion  of  most  of  tin 
men,  and  the  carr\in^r  bark  of  ih«-  \\omni  and  children  t  > 
hopeless  rapiivity. 


SO-t  TJtc  Paswijc  <.f  thr  lied  Sen. 

It  was  evening  when  Pharaoh  overtook  the  Hebrews.  He 
doubtless  saw  the  position,  ami  <  ii'-amped  at  a  short  dis 
tance,  prepared  for  an  attack  in  the  morning.  It  was  essen 
tial  that  the  Israelites  should  cross  that  night,  vet  to  do  this 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  break  up  camp 
silently  and  unmolested. 

Here,  then,  the  watchful  I'ro\  idence  of  their  Divine  Lead 
er  interposed. 

The  pirt  uresijue  and  stirr'ng  narrative  tells  us  that  "the 
(itu/rl  of  (Sad,  u'hieh  irent  before  the  eanijt  of  Jxrarl*  removed  and 
irenl  iMliiiid  them:  and  the  jilll'ir  of  th>'  cloud  icenl  from  lefote 
their  pur  and  ttood  behind  them.  Ami  it  c-nne  betictcn  the 
etnitp  of  /Jic  Egyptians  awl  tJie  e(rnj>  of  I$ra:l.  and  ii  wax  a 
cloud  and  dnrkaexx  to  them,  Int  it  i/arc  liahl  hi/  ni  /lit  to  these." 
Precisely  what  was  needed  in  th>*  circumstances. 

So  then,  with  this  lijiht  about  them,  th •*  people  of  Israel, 
as  nigh  I  wore  on,  moved  forward.  Tin*  tide  was  (Hit,  and 
the  waters  would  be  shallow  in  any  ca<e.  But  as  Moses 
stretched  his  hand  over  ill"  sea,  a  very  strong  east  wind 
sprang  up  and  caused  the  wat<  rs  to  rec;  de  so  that  the 
bed  of  the  sea  for  a  certain  distance  was  diy.  .V  perfectly 
natural  agency,  a  p<  rfectly  natural  HTect,  and  a  perfectly 
natural  movement  of  the  great  host,  who  passed  on  in  the 
night  until  the  other  shore,  the  Ix.undary  of  the  highest  tide 
on  the  eastern  side,  was  leached  in  safety.  The  army  of 
IMiaraoli  meanwh'le  was  (-nvelopc-d  in  a  thick  misty  dark 
ness  that  obstructed  both  s5^,ht  and  hearing.  The  distance 
across  was  probably  not  more  than  1  \vo  miles,  and  as  the 
dry  bed  of  the  sea  ( xterded  far  enough  for  the  host  to 
spread  ilsi-lf  out,  the  psissage  would  not  c.ccnpy  more  ar 
most  than  three  or  four  hours. 

The  woids  of  the  nariative  that  ^tJie  wafers  n'ere  a  wall 
unto  them  on  the  rif/Jit  hand  and  on  the  left."  do  not  mean,  fis 
is  often  thought,  that  the  sea  was  raised  up  like  a  wall  to 
the  north  and  south  of  them,  and  tl  e  waters  miraculously 
kept  from  flowing  over  them,  In!  that  the  waters  north 
and  south  were  a  protection,  even  as  a  wall  would  be;  the 
strong  east  wind  charing  a  dry  space  of  a  few  miles  in 
extent  so  that  the  host  could  all  pass  over  together. 

Karly  in  the  morn'ng,  about  lueik  of  day,  the  cloud  and 
darkness  having  been  removed,  th"  outly'ng  p:ckots  of 
Tharaoh's  army  d'scovered  that  the  last  of  the  Israelites 
had  just  passed  over.  The  alaim  was  "iven.  the  horses  and 
chariots  hastily  made  ready,  and  the  army  put  in  motion. 
There  was  still  sufficient  cf  the  space  uncovered  by  the  sea 
to  allow  I  hem  to  follow  in  tin*  very  track  of  the  Hebrews. 
P.nt  the  ground  was  heavy  and  damp.  Driving  such  vehicles 
as  chariots  over  such  sands  was  extiemelv  difficult.  The 


heavily-armctl  cluir'n  \\  li  i-U  ••  nw  oil'.  1>-  r.h-i  iille.1  ihe 
rjinks.  Mini  pjmir  1  e^Mii  i«»  s'i  ;• -i  \  •  n  •.  F«>r  im\\.  tin-  i-Mst 
wind  liM\in^  te.ised.  tic  tide  .-jniif  iusliiiiLf  mi  in  its 
strength.  Thev  were  eMii^hi  I  \  its  nnroinin;_r.  MIH!  over 
whelmed.  ;is  IIIMIIV  ;i  liMph-s<  trMVeller  IIMS  In  »-n  h\  I  he  re- 
turnini:  tide  <•!'  I  In-  S  .|\\M\ . 

As  ill.-  WMh-rs  incrcjis  -d.  ill  -v  .  rir.l.  "I.c;  u>  il«-.-  \m><\  tin 
fin-i  of  lxnn'1.  I.«-I  us  rrimn.  '///»//•  tin»l  i*  fiiililiii'i  /' ./•  thfin 
uml  <i(/(iinxt  //v."  Tln-v  ;ii  i i-nijiifd  (  i  tnr.i.  Inr  »»  sticii 
ground,  i!<»\\  !:<•<•.  in  iiLr  i;i|»i  llv  m\rr«'d  l»\  \\;ii«  r,  !"•<  «uiiiii^ 
drcpcr  Mild  dccjM-i-,  ill  -v  tdiiud  ii  ;ilnio>i  inijMtssililf.  Tli  is<- 
who  W<T.'  :ildo.  Ik'd  here,  nnd  lied  ihere,  Imt  MS  is  tin-  N\MV  «.f 
I  he  1  ide  \\  hen  (lowing  on,  it  iiileivepted  l  hem.  Mini  euinjn-lle  1 
them  In  luni  M^M'H.  inilil  i:  ilin^  inin  d  -ej.e;  Mini  »i«- •!•••.• 

WMter.    tliev    SMllU    (InUll    Mild    \\  e;  e    |n<|  . 

"/•'or  ///<  ?/'r//r/-.\  n  t it ni' <l .  <in<l  rn-iml  th>  ('hnri'.tx.  -iml  th<' 
7/or.v( 'men,  find  uU  ///•  Ao.v/  o/  /'Intiauli  thit  cinn  \nt>>  lh<  si'ii 
dft<r  thi'iii  :  tttt'i't  inii'iimil  not  >o  min-li  us  n-u  of  tin  HI." 

And  I;; I er  on.  MS  i  he  i  id«-  n-.-eded.  i  In-  pe  .pie  of  Isi-.-.  I  SMU 

I  lie  KjJVplJMllS  d(  Md  llj»  »II  tile  se  I  slmre.  r;i>l  up  i .  v  ill" 
\\  M\'eS.  "A  lid."  MS  I  lie  UMITM  I  i  Ve  p:  nn-cds  I  <»  I  ell.  "  /  x/  'U  I  *<l  )r 
fflflf  <j)'<<lt  ll'ltl'i'  ll'liicli  til  L  I'll  <ll  I  lljinl  tin  /.'/'//'' '"''s-  Mild 
I  he  terrible  relrilill  I  inll  lllMl  n\erln«»U  t  he  i»l»sl  iiiM  le  dpprexs 
nl1  Who  llMd  displMNed  sllrll  t  t-eMcliery  Mild  fMlsehnnd  tt»\\MI'ds 
them,  who  liad  IvpeMledlv  l»:nU«n  his  p -ninises.  liMil  ridi 
eiiled  their  sutVeriiiir-;  MIM!  dmihh-d  ilieii-  t  ii'deii-^.  \\  hu  hMd 

defied     the    p:»Wr|'    « d'     I  he    Sllpr.-Ilie     Kllli'l1    «•!'     I  he     Illivtl'Se. 

liMrdeniii^r  his  In  MM.  refusing  tn  |.-i  ih  -in  L;-*.  uniil  it  'he. 'Mine 

lleeesSMPV    I  <.»    WTelleh    them    frnlll    h:S    ^I'MSp    1»V    llli^htv    si^HS 

Mini  Wdiidcrful  woi-Us.  such   MS    Icid    in-\er  liei-n  se.  11  lief.. re. 
Mini  hjivi-  never  IK-IMI  rejieM'el  simi-. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Tin:  FJKST  JOUHNKY  Timorim  TIII;  WILDKRNKSS. 
s  1~>  and  lij. 


It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  after  such  a  great  deliver 
ance,  ami  the  destruction  of  their  oppressors  and  tyrants, 
their  feelings  should  be  wrought  t«>  the  highest  pitch  of 
poetic   fervor   and   find   expression   in   one   of   the   noblest 
bursts  of  psalmody  in  existence.     It  is  the  first  of  such 
glorious  outbursts  of  which  we  have  record  in  Scripture, 
and  in  poetic  force,  vividness  of  word-painting  aim  loiuness 
of  ascription  of  power  to  the  Must  High,  it  is  the;  equal 
of  any  of  the  great  compositions  of  later  times.    This  noble 
song  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  method  and  rationale  of 
Divine   in<p'ration,   vix.,   that    such   inspiration,   evidently 
throughout  all  Scripture,  works  las  <lo,i  in  His  Providence 
largely   works  also)  by  me  ins  of  the  natural  powers  and 
faculties  of  men;  only  quickening  and  purifying  and  guard 
ing  thai   which  is  the  outcome  of  such  powers,  so  that  no 
thing  shall  proceed  therefiom  that  is  not  true,  and  edifying, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  as  manifested  to  other 
men.    in    the    same    or    other    ages.       Thus    it    is    that 
men    of    natural    poetic    faculty   have    been    inspired    to 
burst  forth,  at  times  and  occasions,  into  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  according  to  the  dominant  idea  prevailing 
with  them,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  triumph  or  depression. 
Similarly,   men    of   another   order,   as   the   authors   of  tho 
books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  men  of  philosophic 
insight  naturally,  have,  under  the  same  guiding  influence, 
produced  works  that  are  true  for  all  time,  instructive  and 
comforting  to  all  men,  and  such  as  are  in  perfect  harmony, 
in  all  their  convolutions  of  thought,  with  one  another,  and 
with  all  that  has  ever  been  embodied  under  the  same  influ 
ence  in  sacred  song  and  psalm,  as  well  as  in  narrative  and 
doctrinal  statement. 

Moses,  as  plainly  appeal's  from  his  writings,  was  a 
many-sided  man;  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  affairs,  a  man 
of  large  governing  capacity;  yet  withal  a  man  of  imagina 
tion,  of  poetic  fire,  of  tender,  yearning  affections;  not  a  man 
of  speech,  as  he  himself  confessed,  yet  of  power  as  a  writer; 
and  such  a  man,  filled  with  the  power  of  the  Divine  spirit, 
under  this  influence,  p.o.luces  writings  that  have  proved 
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quickening  and  uplifting  to  tin-  servants  of  <iod  in  all  sub 
sequent  ages  and  times. 

Tlii-  whole  assembly  of  Is.-ael  joined  in  the  refrain  of  tins 
wonderful  song  of  triumph  and  anticipation;  and  MIIUAM, 
here  railed  a  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  led  the  songs 
of  the  women  with  timbrels  an  1  s  icred  dames.  "Nj/i*/  »/r  tv 
(In'  Lnnl."  she  cried,  "for  II <  Irtlh  (riumjilml  ylorwuxly:  th<- 
linrx*  uii'l  In*  rnl<r  //'////  He  thrown  into  tin  M  /."  This  was 
probably  the  1  eginning  of  that  icspoiiMve  singing  which 
became  so  marked  a  f»aiuiv  of  worship  in  after  days,  and 
still  subsists. 

Then  the  great  MAK<  H  ATKMSS  TIII:  WILDI:UM:SS  began,  of 
which  only  few  then  alive  saw  the  end;  a  march  signalized 
by  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  th  it  ha\e  ever 
happened  in  the  history  of  niankin  1.  and  particularly  bv 
l  he  giving  forth  of  that  LAW.  which  is  slill  revered,  and 
proclaimed  in  Christian  as-emblies  a^  tin-  riih-  for  tin-  con 
duct  of  men. 

Three  days  they  marched,  the  cloud  leading  them 
entirely  away  from  t!:e  diie>-iiin  of  Canaan.  which  la\  to 
the  northeast,  while  they  pursued  a  route  n.-arl\  due 
south.  The  plate  in  which  they  hail  nn-amp'-d  after  n-..ss- 
ing,  was  a  green  spot  in  the  long  shclch  of  sand,  and  it  M 
still  called  Ayoun  MoiiS'i,  tin-  fountain  of  M«is.-s. 

Thr»  e  Mays  ihey  joii'iieyid,  and  I  hen  came  !••  a  place 
u  here  again  th  're  \\as  \\ai»r.  Hut  the  wat«  i1.  like  so  much 
now  found  in  that  region,  was  biacU's'i  or  bitter;  ;,  gn-a! 
eonirasi  to  the  water  <,f  l-!gy|»i.  which  has  a  peculiar  sweet. 
softness,  even  though  the  river  max  b'-mudd\.  The  people 
now  began  io  murmur  like  a  cmw  1  id'  children  iand  children 
in  character  and  inoial  d  \'  1  pFin'.,t  most  of  th-m  werei. 
and  cried  to  Moses.  "\\  h  it  shall  we  ilrink1.'" 

Moses,  laying  his  troiib'e  I  et'o  e  the  Loi-d.  was  dii«'.-ted 
to  cast  «.ne  of  the  busli\  trees  of  th»-  r  gion  ini<>  ih.-  water, 
and  the  wat«-r  was  s\\ c.-teaed  :  pr.'bab'y  a  nat-iral  process. 
The  bitterness  gave  its  name  to  I  he  place.  M  \i:  \p.  mean 
ing  Hit  terness.  it  was  named.  And  the  nam«-  is  retained, 
with  a  slight  variation,  to  this  da\.  \\/...  Hfw.\i:\. 

And  there,  after  this  display  of  Divine  power  to  bless  and 
heal  the  water,  we  have  the  first  of  the  i-nvi:vvvrs  which 
became  afterwards  so  mum  rocs  and  renim  kabl»«. 
voice  of  .Jehovah  in  covenant  had  hi  en  silent  fnr  hundreds 
of  years.  Th.'  last  word  of  solemn  promise  had  been  spoken 
to  .Jacob  many  generations  before.  Now  the  Divine  voice 
is  heard  again*.  "//"  ///'///  »/•///  ililiiinitlii  hcnrh-n  In  tin  mice  nf 
tin-  l.nnl  flat  (''<><1,  nii'l  »/'/'//  hrji  <t'l  Hi*  atnhih-v.  I  >M//  put 
none  of  tin  iHxrniU'*  Ufmn  thr,  trhh-h  I  lnir<-  bnnt;iht  upon  the 
Egyptian*." 
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Here  is  opened  up,  in  a  Divine  covenant,  that  connection 
between  a  pure  iii:>raliiv  and  bodily  liealtli  w^.Jch  is 
stamped  upon  t»ie  constitution  of  mankind.  Of  this  there 
never  lias  been,  and  never  can  be  any  doubt.  But  in  what 
a  pure  morality  actually  consists  has  often  been  involved  iii 
doubt,  and  th ;•  light  ol  nature  and  tli  •  teachings  of  civiliza- 
tion  have  been  contradictory  and  imiierfr  c;.  The  will  or 
the  Divine  Creator — He  wh:>  formed  both  the  body  and 
mind  of  man,  and  ordaim  d  thos-  social  rehitior.s  with 
which  morality  is  concerned — lie  will  shortly  speak  t't  these 
people  with  fulness  and  author!. y,  ie.ching  men  what  is 
that  "good  and  right  way/'  which  is  health  both  to  the  body 
and  to  the  soul.  And  the  firs!  word  of  covenant  to  the 
people  is  a  nation  is  that  the  keeping  of  Jlis  statuses  and 
laws  shall  preserve  from  such  diseases  as  they  lu.d  been 
familiar  with  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  viz.,  the  dis 
eases  of  the  body  whi  -h  spring  from  luxury,  from  indul 
gence  of  tin*  sensual  ['assigns,  from  want  of  self-denial 
and  self  contiol,  the  disease-,  in  fa  -I,  which  have  always 
accompanied  a  high  devel;)])ineiit  of  civilization.  T  >ie  his 
tory  of  (ircece,  of  li'mie,  and  o''  some  mo  lern  countries, 
amply  confirms  the  truth,  that  vicious  indulgence  brings 
about  peculiar  and  even  loathsome  forms  of  disease,  some 
of  which  are  hereditary  and  contagious.  Thes -..*  were  well 
known  in  Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  afterwards 
addressed  by  Moses  to  the  people. 

And  the  striking  prominence  given  in  the  ordinances  of 
Moses,  instituted  under  Divine  direction,  to  matters  of  SANI 
TATION,  to  CLEANLINESS  of  body  and  habitation,  to  diet,  and 
also  to  habits  of  mind  and  restraint,  bearing  on  bodily 
health,  all  are  in  fulfilment  of  th  s  firsi  covenant  that  the 
(Jreat  Creator  of  the  body  would  l.e  "TiiE  LORD  THE 
HEALEK/'  This  thought  took  firm  hold  of  tin1  Jewish  mind, 
and  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  that  Psalm  of  Thanksgiv 
ing,  the  lo:?rd,  in  one  verve  of  whii-h  are  coupled  together 
1he  healing  of  the  body  and  the  mind:  (" \Vhct  forc/iveth  alt 
Ih'nic  iniquities  iclio  licalctli  «U  /////  discuses.''  Such  is  the  in 
spired  language  of  the  Psalmist. 

And  no  Christian  needs  to  be  reminded  how  wonderfully, 
many  ages  afterwards,  these  we;-e  united  in  the  person  of 
the  Divine  Man,  who  came  "to  save  His  people  from  their 
sins,"  yet  whuse  time  was  largely  spent  in  going  about 
^hmlinu  aU  wanner  of  sic'cucss  and  disease  amomj  the  people." 

After  a  while  they  left  tliis  place.  Marah,  Avliere  th«*y  had 
?>een  tried  and  proved,  for  the  first  time,  and  came  to  the 
delightful  grassy  vale  of  Elim,  wh  *re,  amidst  palm  trees 
and  numerous  fountains,  they  remained  and  rested  i\ 
whole  month.  This  lovely  spot  is,  in  many  of  its  features, 
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tlie  sjuno  in  those  days,  and  is  well  known  as  a  resting-place 
to  travellers  proceeding  to  the  region  of  Sinai  from  Egypt. 
But  the  cloud  moved  on  from  thenre,  and  they  moved 
after  it,  away  from  Klini  to  ihe  barren,  rocky  wilderness 
stretching  thenre  to  Sinai,  a  wild  and  desolate  region  in 
deed.  There  the  supply  of  provisions  became  exhausted; 
and,  as  before,  the  people  began  to  murmur  when  thinking 
of  the  plenty  of  Kgypt.  The  leaders  of  the  people  were 
weak  as  children  in  faith  and  manliness;  Inn  they  were  now, 
and  again  and  again  in  this  journey,  wonderfully  bold  in 
protesting  ami  remonstrating — types  of  many  men  whom 
we  have  seen  and  road  of  in  these  modern  days.  "U'ou/d  tn 
(!od  irr  lun]  d'utl  in  /,'<////>/."  these  miserahl  •  ro wards  said. 
"there  ire  sat  tui  thf  flesh -/"//*.  nn<l  utt  hrm<l  to  tin  full."  Then, 
addressing  Moses  fiercely,  they  added.  ")"»  hftrr  brnuyht  us 
forth  into  this  iciUerncss  to  kill  this  icholc  assembly  tn'/A  hun 
yer." 

\  fickle,  rash,  and  lostless  multitude  indeed,  the  jevela 
tion  of  whose  character  shows  the  profound  wisdom  of  not 
taking  them  directly  to  the  promised  land. 

They  were  proved  again  and  again,  and  they  failed  each 
time  in  the  trial.  They  had  not  the  strength  and  stamina 
of  men  who  were  to  enter  on  a  life  of  national  responsi 
bility  and  freedom.  Hence  the  long  period  of  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  a  period  long  enough  to  permit  of  a  now 
generation  of  men  arising,  who  had  been  bred  and  trained 
in  Ihe  perils  and  privations  of  the  desert,  and  who  h\  these 
very  trials  had  developed  within  them  that  faith  and 
courage  which  alone  can  sustain  a  continued  national  life. 
Tint  the  want  of  food  was  a  serious  matter  inde.-d.  ami 
would  have  justified  these  leaders  and  heads  of  families  in 
having  serious  consultations  with  Moses  and  in  ^arnest 
crying  to  their  All-Powerful  Kedeemer.  For  it  \\:is  impos  « 
sible  that  he  should  forsake  them  and  leave  them  to  perish 
in  these  desolate  regions. 
Nor  did  He. 

Tin:   Pi'.MVisinN  ni-  MANNA. 

Another   marvellou*   de\  •  -lopmeut    of   Phine  power  and 
providence  now  begins,  a  development  which  is.  perhaps, 
most  remarkable  of  the  whole  series,  and  the  least  to  be 
accounted  for  by  anything  resembling  natural  causey. 

A   provision  of  a  plain  and  simple  food,  such  as  was  unit 
able  to  a  hot  region,  was  the  one  pressing  daily  need  of  thi* 
multitude,  and  the  need  had  no  sooner  ari>en  than  it  wn« 
supplied  b\    the  appearance  on  the  ground.  da\    by  dny.  in 
sufficient  quantity,  of  a  substance  resembling  rice,  -white. 
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somewhat  sweet  to  the  taste,"  and  lying  round  about  the 
cainp  so  contiguous  that  it  could  easily  be  gathered  up. 

This  was  that  famous  "BREAD  FROM  HEAVEN"  which  the 
people  called  MANNA,  a  word  signifying  What  is  it?  and 
which  continued  to  be  supplied  to  them  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  long  journey.  And  truly,  with  all  reverence, 
and  with  a  measure  of  awe  be  it  said,  if  the  Commissariat 
Department  of  a  great  army  had  had  committed  to  it  the 
charge  of  provisioning  this  multitude,  consisting,  let  us 
remember,  largely  of  women  and  children,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  devised  anything  more  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  if  they  had  had  the  whole  world  to  draw 
from. 

Yet,  had  not  He,  who  had  the  charge  of  feeding  them, 
the  resources  of  the  whole  world,  yea,  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  universe  at  His  command?  Indeed,  has  He  not  in  His 
Providence  the  charge  of  feeding  all  the  world  now,  and  has 
He  not  had  at  all  times?  How  is  it  that  there  is  always, 
with  rare  exceptions,  sufficient  food  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  every  year?  It  is  certainly  not  by  any  general 
arrangement  amongst  the  food  producers  of  the  conSinents 
and  islands  of  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  inconceivable  th;it  with 
out  some  supervising  agency  the  supply  of  food  for  all  the 
populations  of  the  world  should  work  with  such  perfect 
regularity  that  there  is  always  sufficient,  practically  speak 
ing,  and  never  too  much.  If  the  provisioning  of  a  great 
army  were  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  subordinate 
agents,  each  acting  independently,  none  of  them  knowing 
how  much  was  required  in  all.  and  each  sending  whatever 
quantity  of  whatever  kind  suited  his  convenience,  can  any 
sane  man  believe  that  such  a  system  would  work  for  a  sin 
gle  month.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  were  a  hundred  of 
these  agents,  and  no  commissariat  officers  to  direct  them. 
is  it  not  certain  that  chaos  would  ensue  before  th'1  lapse 
of  many  weeks.  Yet  the  supply,  not  of  an  army  of  a  hun 
dred  thousand  men,  but  of  a  world  of  a  thousand  millions 
of  people,  is  maintained  by  tons  of  thousands  of  food  grow 
ers  and  merchants  all  acting  independently,  and  none  of 
them  being  under  any  earthly  direction.  Yet  there  is  not 
chaos.  There  never  has  been  chnos.  Famine  and  scarcity, 
it  is  true,  there  have  been  in  isolated  cases  in  Certain  years 
and  in  isolated  districts;  but  there  was  always  a  supply 
ready,  not  far  off,  available  for  relief.  Does  this  not  sug 
gest  with  irresistible  force  that  there  must  be  a  world-wide 
and  ever-acting  silent  superintendence  at  work,  controlling 
directing,  and  moving  upon  the  minds  of  men,  a  superin 
tendence  ever  calculating,  weighing  and  regulating,  with 
infallible  accuracy,  the  forces  <>f  production,  HO  that  all  the 
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world  under  its  charge  shall  le  f .  d  like  sheep  in  charge 
of  a  shepherd.  And  whose  superintendence,  whose  design, 
whose  calculation  can  this  possil.lv  be,  but  His,  the  Al 
mighty,  whose  deep  design  and  wonderful  calculation 
weighed  and  measured  the  spheres  in  creation,  lixed  them 
in  I  heir  orbits,  and  endued  this  earth  with  power  to  produce 
all  things  needful  for  mankind! 

Now,  it  is  lie  who  is  lepresented  in  these  marvellous 
narratives  as  having  designed  to,  bring  this  people  out  of 
Egypt,  and  as  having  deliberately,  lor  high  and  long- 
enduring  purposes,  led  them  into  this  foodless  wi Kit  mess 

Is  it  not  then  most  natural-  -na\,  would  it  not  be  mos1; 
unnatur.il  to  suppose  ii  oi  her\\  i-e?—  that  in  deiault  of 
other  supplies.  He  should  send  them  what  was  so  truly 
called  "Ilread  from  lleaxen?"  As  to  how  this  was  brought 
about  it  is  vain  indeed  io  speculate,  and  equally  vain  to 
deny  its  possibility. 

The  bringing  of  this  Manna  was  the  most  distinct  exer 
cise  of  miraculous  power  that  had  so  far  transpired  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  All  ether  marvellous  events 
had  their  origin  in  natural  causes.  This  can  be  sai'l  even 
of  the  great  Flood,  of  the  liery  overthrow  of  the  cities  ot 
the  I'lam.  and  of  the  Plagues  of  Kgypt,  as  has  been  shown. 
But  by  no  cause  known  to  man  in  t  he  order  of  nat  UP-  could 
this  extraordinary  supply  of  daily  food  be  provided.  It  was 
a  pure  exercise  of  Divine  power  in  the  way  of  Providence, 
and  that  is  a  sullicient  cause. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  about  this  food.  It  would  not 
keep.  If  any  man  had  gathered  more  than  an  ordinary 
day's  supply  it  spoiled.  Thus  faith  and  hope  were  Kept  in 
constant  exercise.  And  on  every  sixth  day  a  double  supply 
was  found,  so  that  no  work  might  be  done  on  the  holy  rest 
dav.  This  was  before  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  proves  that  the  setting  apart  i  he  seventh  as  -i 
dav  of  :-acred  re><  had  been  previously  known.  And  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  this  wonderful  provision,  a  pot  of 
manna  was  directed  to  !>'•  prepared,  and  preserve!  by 
Aaron,  to  be  kept  in  I  lie  Ark  of  Testimony  when  that  should 
be  provided. 

\V.\Ti:i:  MTT  or*  TIM:  RO«-K. 

The  gn-at  want  of  this  region  is  water.  The  great  raro  of 
the  Dragoman  who  guides  parties  of  tra \ollerH  across  th'* 
same  wnste<  in  these  days  is  to  flee  that  there  is  water  for 
1he  journey.  And  such  is  the  caro  of  pvepy  Caravan. 

Th<»   host    of    Uriel    had    now   come   t..   a    region    \\ilh«»ut 
wells  or  fountains  and  b«  pan  to  eTporence  the- 
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thirst.  And  again,  instead  of  quiet  confidence  and  waiting 
upon  God,  (for  surely  the  gift  of  Divine  food  was  sufficient 
to  develop  faith),  there  is  renewed  murmuring  and  fault 
finding  with  Moses  for  bringing  them  away  from  Egypt. 

AVell  might  the  behaviour  of  the  people  be  described  in 
after  ages  as  a  "provocation,'7  as  a  "hardening  of  the  heart" 
in  the  day  of  trial,  as  a  grief  and  burden  to  the  Almighty 
Kuler  who  had  delivered  them. 

The  bitterness  of  the  people's  taunts  is  reflected  in  the 
cry  of  Moses  to  the  Lord:  "What  shall  I  do  to  this  people? 
They  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me."  Certainly  unbelief  was 
their  one  prominent  characteristic,  as  was  well  remembered 
in  after  ages  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  ad 
dressing  the  believing  Hebrews  of  his  time. 

The  cry  of  Moses  was  answered  by  a  command  to  take 
these  complaining  leaders  of  the  people  to  a  rocky  ridge 
forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Horeb,  a  region  well,  known 
to  Moses.  There  the  Lord  promised  to  meet  them  (-7  will 
stand  before  thec,  there,  upon  the  rock,"  lie  says)  and  display 
His  power  in  providing  water  at  a  signal  from  Moses  by 
smiting  the  rock  with  his  rod.  This  was  done.  The  water 
came  forth,  the  people  drank,  their  thirst  was  assuaged, 
and  assurance  given  them  that  their  Heavenly  Guide  could 
give  them  not  only  bread  from  heaven,  but  water 
throughout  their  travel  in  the  desert.  (Again  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  how  this  was  accomplished. 
The  people  needed  water.  God  supplied  it  in  default  of  all 
human  aid.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  penetrate.) 

The  people  had  displayed  their  unbelief  by  perversely 
disputing  and  striving,  and  calling  out  to  one  another. 
''Is  the  Lord  amongst  us  or  not?"  And  the  place,  in  remem 
brance  of  all  this,  was  called  MASSAII  (Temptation),  and  also 
MEIUBAII  (Strife). 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  AMALEKITES. 

The  host  of  Israel  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  wilder 
ness  before  they  encountered,  and  were  attacked  by,  one 
of  the  tribes  of  people  descended  from  Esau.  It  had  been 
prophesied  of  him,  "By  thy  sword  shall  thoit  Vive"  and  that 
warlike  characteristic  was  perpetuated  in  most  of  his  des 
cendants  down  to  remote  generations.  The  tribes  of  the 
same  desert  are  of  the  same  warlike  disposition  to-day. 

Esau's  grandson,  Amalek.  was  the  father  of  the  tribe  of 
roving  warriors  whose  habits  of  life  have  been  perpetuated 
in  the  Bedaween  Arabs  of  modern  times.  The  name  Amalek 
was  blotted  out  from  under  heaven  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  but  the  habits  of  the  desert  tribes  remain  un- 
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changed.  Their  hand,  as  was  said  <,f  Ishmaol.  was  against 
every  man.  and  especially  any  man  or  company  of  men  that 
attempted  to  pass  through  ,j,,.  t,.njtory  they  rla<n;cd  a** 
their  <»wn.  vix...  the  trad  of  \\ildi-nu-ss  iiorth*of  Sinn  and 
east  of  'he  Ked  Sea. 

Their  power  iind  prominen,  e  is  witnessed  to  I .y  the  pro 
I'h'-i  Halaam.  who  speaks  of  . \inal.-k  as  "//;»  first  nf  //,, 
tHitinnx,"  thai  is.  of  the  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrew 
people  iiad  to  do  wh.-n  they  t  h.-nis»-|  v«->  hcrainc  a  na'ion. 

Thfy  \\t'H"  on  lliis  occasion  iln-  a^.un-ssors.  The  siinjd'' 
Mosaic  narrative  is,  ••///«//  >-mn>  \mnh-k.  ami  fimifht  with 
Iftnn-l  in  lk<iihitlini."  Plunder  was  doiilitd  ss  tli«'ir  olijoct. 
ami  certainly  a  host  like  this,  with  many  tlocks  and  herds, 
presented  a  tempting  ohjert  \n  a  warlike  maraudiii!/  tribe 

The  Hebrews  must  |.ei-toi-ct-  defend  themselves;  and  now 
another  man  comes  inio  \ie\\  who  has  m-vei-  been  men- 
tioned  before.  The  hour  brings  foith  the  man.  as  is  ^i-nei- 
ally  the  case.  .Moses  commits  the  defence  of  the  host  to  a 
youn^r  man,  .lnsiir.\.  doubtless  from  observation  of  (|ii.iliti«s 
that  had  already  be^un  to  manifest  themselves.  ;md  whirh 
afterwards  made  him  so  distinjjuishod. 

"('Jii'HiM*  HX  <>nf  int'ii."  said  Moses  to  this  vonnii  man,  "rimf 
f)<>  out,  /i</Iit  H' it  It  \iit<ilil;."  From  tlrs  dii1'  «'i  ion.  and  from 
the  reference  to  the  "ed^,.  ()f  the  sword."  it  is  evident  that 
amongst  the  preparations  for  the  journey,  arms  bad  not 
Ix-en  nejilerred.  Kill  arms  are  u<o|e>s  without  the  i-j^lif 
men  to  handle  them.  ('Aoov  //v  »ul  HUH.  then,  is  th-  com 
ma nd,  and  in  I  his  direction  is  found  t  he  key  of  all  successful 
enterprises,  whether  military  «.r  oihei  wise. 

This  was  the  first  of  ilie  military  events  of  which  so  many 
marked  the  course  of  the  Israelites  I  efere  they  entered 
the  land  of  promise.  The  \\ars  that  followed  are  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  sacred  story. 

The  battle  with  tin-  Amah-kites  was  solely  defensive,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  manner  of  it.  For  while  soni" 
fought,  others  pra\ed.  And  the  course  of  th-  coiitl.d.  a« 
the  dav  wore  on.  was  indical*  d  by  I  he  energy,  or  otherwise, 
that  marked  the  pi-aver.  "\Vhrn  1/ovr.v  lull  HJ>  hi*  Immi.  thru 
Jurti'l  ftrcrnit'-tl :  nn<\  trlmi  In'  h'1  ilnini  /n'v  huml-  Amnlcl: 
pr<  ni ilcrt. ' 

The  liftin*:  up  of  h.  ly  hands  was  always  an  action  of 
supplication,  and  the  extraordinarily  dose  connection  be 
tween  prayer  and  l>i\  im-  help  was  now  strikingly  exhibited. 
for  the  instruction  of  faithful  j  eoj.h-  in  after  aur«'*.  even 
until  now.  And  the  artificial  help  rendered  by  Aareii  and 
Tlur  in  the  holding  up  of  the  hands  of  Moses,  curious  n«  i« 
may  seem,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Most  Iliirh.  The  tnere 
outward  act  was  nothing.  The  significance  of  it.  as  indicat 
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ing  dependence  on  Divine  help,  and  a  steadfast  expectation 
of  it,  was  everything.    And  it  was  honored. 

The  close  of  the  day  saw  the  attacking  force  completely 
routed.  The  defeat  was  so  complete,  that  the  Amalekites 
molested  Israel  no  more  during  the  long  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  victory  was  so  important  that  Moses  was  commanded 
to  make  a  record  of  it  in  a  Book,  and  to  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua,  doubtless  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  soldier 
with  the  recollection  of  Divine  help  in  the  way  of  conflict. 
And  with  this  promise  was  pronounced  a  judgment  upon 
Amalek.  that  was  not  fulfilled  for  hundreds  of  years  after 
wards;  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Divine  re 
tribution  moves  slowly. 

On  this  battle  field  of  Rephidim  Moses  reared  an  altar, 
as  men  have  erected  monuments  on  famous  battle  fields  of 
1hese  times: — Waterloo,  for  example,  and  Gettysburg.  And 
the  name  of  it  was  called  JEHOVAH-KISSI  (the  Lord  my 
Banner),  a  devout  acknowledgment  that  victory  had  been 
due  to  God  alone.  Yet  Joshua  and  the  chosen  men  had 
fought,  and  fought  well.  But  the  spirit  that  animated  them 
was  Faith  in  God. 

', 

The  spiritual  significance  of  this  conflict  is  worthy  of 
note.  That  the  life  of  a  Christian  man  while  in  the  world 
is  one  in  which  spiritual  enemies  abound,  and  in  which  at 
times  conflict  has  to  be  maintained,  is  an  old  and  well- 
established  truth.  There  are  Amalekites  round  about  us 
all,  in  the  shapes  of  false  doctrines  and  principles,  vicious 
modes  of  living,  infidelity  and  scepticism,  luxury  and  idle 
ness,  and  sometimes  open  opposition.  And  temptation  from 
without  finds  only  too  much  encouragement  from  within. 
But  the  Christian  life  is  not  one  of  incessant  conflict,  and  it 
is  not  Scriptural  to  represent  it  so.  Yet  there  is  always 
danger  of  conflict.  Hc-nce  the  necessity  of  having  arms 
ready  at  hand,  and  of  knowing  how  to  u*e  them,  more 
especially  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,  also  the  Shield  of  Faith,  wherewith  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  are  quenched,  and  a  readiness  to  pray,  always 
and  everywhere. 

But  the  principal  parallel  of  the  narrative  is  with  Chris 
tians  in  assembled  bodies.  The  Church  of  God  is  marching 
too.  And  it  has  its  enemies  round  about,  who  occasionally 
make  bitter  attacks.  Sometimes  the  secular  power  perse 
cutes,  as  of  late  in  Central  Africa;  sometimes  false  and 
un-Christlike  and  un-apostolir  doctrines  are  broached  from 
within;  sometimes  the  deadly  rniasma  of  luxury,  ease, 
wealth,  and  worldliness  spreads  over  the  camp. 
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Then  it  is  for  leaders  to  awake  and  Intake  themselves, 
every  man  to  his  post.  A  captain  has  to  be  chosen,  ami  he 
to  look  out  chosen  men  to  light  under  him.  Bui  while  these 
are  lighting,  the  very  highest  post  of  service  is  that  of  con 
tinual  prayer  by  those  \vho  cannot  light. 

If  either  is  wanting,  success  will  be  absent.  Som«*  must 
tight  by  speech  and  writing,  in  pulpit,  press,  and  conversa 
tion.  But  never  lei  it  be  forgotten  that  the  battle  is  tin 
Lord's,  that  He  will  honor  them  that  wait  upon  Him  with 
uplifted  hands.  And  in  this  work  of  prayer,  as  Aaron  and 
Hnr  helped  Moses,  lei  man  strengthen  man,  and  brother 
encourage  brother,  so  that  they  who  ;ir-'  occupying  th-- 
arduous  places  of  the  Held,  s;iy  in  mission  lands  or  in  ill' 
slums  of  wicked  cities,  may  know  that  there  are  those  \vh«- 
are  co-operating  with  them  in  a  way  approved  in  all  time* 
bv  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  so  thank  JJod.  and  lake  murage. 

For  ti'liile  ,1/Vj.vf.s  //»/</  ///»  iiix  hands*  Isrntl  pn  rn'\l>  <l .  tnil  tr/ir;i 
///.s'  hands  lun\fj  dmi'ii,  Aninh'l:  prei'niled. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   1'RKPARATIOX  FOR  THE   GlVING    OF   THE   LAW. 

Tin:  SAGE  COUNSEL  OF  JETHRO. 
Exodus  18  and  1!>. 

Whilst  the  host  of  Israel  was  near  the  scene  of  con 
flict  with  the  Amalekites,  there  occurred  a  remarkable 
conference  between  Moses  and  his  father-in-law,  Jethro, 
here  called  a  priest  of  Midian. 

Jethro  is  now  in  extreme  old  age,  for  it  is  forty  years 
since  Moses,  as  a  stranger  and  a  fugitive,  first  came  in  con 
tact  with  him  and  his  family  in  the  desert  region  near 
Horeb.  Moses  married  his  daughter.  Sons  were  born;  and, 
to  all  human  appearance,  the  man  who  might  have  been  a 
king  of  P^gypt  was  now  likely  to  spend  and  end  his  days  as 
chief  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  shepherds.  But  God  willed 
otherwise. 

Moses  has  fulfilled  the  great  mission  on  which  he  was 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  now,  after  an  interval  of  time — how 
long  an  interval  we  cannot  tell — he  reappears  at  the  head 
of  this  great  company  of  people  who  are  slowly  making 
their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  desert. 

Here  his  wife  and  sons  join  him,  brought  by  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law.  It  is  noticeable  that  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
wife  of  Moses  at  all,  or  of  his  sons,  except  as  private  indi 
viduals.  These  two  men,  Gershom  and  Eliezer,  might  have 
been  expected  to  become  prominent  in  the  great  company, 
and  to  assist  their  father  in  the  work  of  guiding  and  leading 
the  people.  Humanly  speaking,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  they  would  have  been  the  men  to  succeed  him,  and 
carry  forward  his  work.  Bur  not  a  word  of  this  do  we  read. 

Doubtless  they  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to  entrust  with 
office  and  responsibility,  and  they  were1  not  of  pure  Hebrew 
blood.  Considerations  like  these,  however,  have  not  pre 
vented  great  leaders  in  modern  times  from  pushing  rela 
tives  into  prominence.  Every  European  country  can  show 
examples  of  it. 

Yet  if  these  sons  of  Moses  had  had  a  tithe  of  their  grand 
father's  capacity,  they  would  have  been  valuable  men  in  the 
rouncils  of  the  leader.  For  certainly  there  have  been  few 
instances  of  wisdom  and  political  sagacity  in  the  world 
superior  to  that  shown  bv  this  chief  of  Midian. 
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The  advice  given  to  Moses  was  worthy  of  Lord  Huron. 

There  were  even  in  thai  company  cases  of  perplexity  and 
dispute,  as  there  always  are  and  will  lie  when  numbers  of 
people  ure  associated  together.  All  these  were  referred  to 
Moses  himself,  as  was.  ;ii  lirsi,  most  natural.  No  matter 
how  petty  the  rase,  every  man  would  like  to  have  tin-  great 
leader's  decision  upon  ii.  So  Mo.xes  is  found,  apparenth 
on  a  day  appointed,  silting  -•(„  jna'ar  //,,  ;*•/,/,/,.  nn»l  tin  ;*vj/>/Y 
tttoftd  by  Moses  from  the  momiin/  untn  tin  evniinj.  waiting, 
many  of  them,  all  day  long,  for  their  turn  to  receive  judg 
ment  on  the  case.  The  aged  chief,  noticing  Moses  thus 
occupied,  probably  through  a  \ery  long  day.  with  canes, 
many  of  them  of  a  trivial  character,  enquires,  "What  is 
this  thing  that  limn  dcesi  io  the  people?  H'////  aittest  thou 
thi/xclf  alone/"  To  which  Moses  replied.  "Tin  pro/;/**  come  t> 
me  to  enquire  of  (ioel ;  ami  I  jn<l<i>  l>ehr»n  >itn  ami  aunt  her." 

Then  the  father-in  law  leplies.  \\iih  a  sound  practical 
wisdom  that  indicates  much  experience  iu  the  alYairs  of 
men,  "\\'hat  thou  tlni-xt  i*  not  <i<,o<l.  Thou  icilt  xunhi  irea/ 
thi/xelf  nir<iii  tintl  trill  in-urii  out  UK  /H •»//*/»•  nl*o.  Thi*  thitH]  \« 
too  henry  for  tint  to  /n  rfonn  thi/xc'f  nlotn ."  Thou  shah  pro 
vide  out  of  all  the  people,  \r.i.\-:  MI:\.  st:«  11  AS  rr.vi:  (ion. 

MKN    OF    TIM  TH,    HATI\<;    COVKTOI'SM^SS.     Hll<l    Jtl<l('f    //M'.VC   OVC>' 

tlirni  r/.v  nth'rx  of  thousand*,  (tn<l  rulrr*  of  hinnln  its,  uinl  ruler* 
of  fifties,  o-inl  rulers  of  (nis.  And  lei  them  judge  the  people 
at  all  seasons.  And  il  shall  lie.  that  >rrn/  <jnnt  imittrr  then 
shall  hrini/  to  thee.  but  <  reri/  small  math  r  thoit  shall  jtifttjc.  So 
shall  it  be  easier  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden 
with  thee.  If  ilioii  shah  do  ihis  thing,  and  <iod  command 
thee  so.  then  thou  shah  be  able  i,.  endure,  and  all  tliis 
people  shall  go  t«i  their  place  in  peace." 

^\'hen  reading  such  wnrds  as  the-e.  we  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  we  are  not  listening  to  some  wise  Pericles,  or 
able  Just  in ian  ;  I  o  some  of  i  he  urea  I  < !  reeks  or  (tomans  wh«. 
built  the  fabric  of  the  civili/ed  stales  of  the  old  world:  or. 
ii  may  be.  to  such  a  one  as  our  own  Alfred  the  (in  at.  ot 
the  wis*'  IJurleigh  of  Oue:-n  Kli/abet  h's  time;  or  to  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  liepuldic  u  ho  ha\e  had  the 
glory  and  responsibility  of  shaping  the  destiny  of  one  of 
the  chief  countries  of  the  modern  world. 

That  a  man  who  was  no  more  than  the  chief  of  a  half 
civilized  encampment  of  wanderers  ov«  r  the  desert  should 
give  forth  such  words  of  political  wisdom,  is  calculated  t«> 
elevate  oui-  whole  conception  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
tone,  not  onlv  of  the  individual  man.  but  of  those  time* 
antecedent  to  secular  history  which  are  sometimes  con 
reived  to  be  ages  of  ignorance. 

For  let    us  consider  further.      In   this  scheme  of  divided 
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authority  and  oversight,  gradually  rising  from  the  dealing 
with  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  matters,  have  we  not  the 
germ  of  the  system  of  government  and  jurisprudence  in  all 
well-ordered  States  of  the  present  day,  and  of  which  our 
own  country  is  so  good  an  example.  Have  we  not,  by  the 
wisdom  of  men  of  past  generations,  inherited  exactly  such 
a  system;  where  the  concerns  of  a  township  are  dealt  with 
by  a  council  elected  to  deal  with  the  small  matters  apper 
taining  to  it;  then,  as  a  next  step,  the  business  of  a  county 
by  county  councillors;  then  the  larger  concerns  of  a  whole 
province  by  a  local  legislature;  until  finally  we  have  the 
great  matters  affecting  the  whole  country  under 
charge  of  a  Parliament  of  the  Dominion.  Is  this 
not  exactly  a  carrying  out  of  the  idea  of  this 
old  man  of  thousands  of  years  ago;  the  idea,  that 
is,  of  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens?  And  have  we  not  the 
same  principle  in  our  jurisprudence,  where  a  recorder's 
court  or  magistrate's  bench  deals  with  small  matters,  a 
county  judge  with  higher  ones,  provincial  judges  with  mat 
ters  of  larger  importance,  until  we  come  to  such  a  high 
jurisdiction  as  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun 
cil  of  England! 

Then,  how  wise  and  comprehensive  his  description  of  the 
men  to  be  chosen  for  these  offices!  What  better  indications 
of  suitableness  could  we  have  even  in  these  days  in  looking 
out  for  town  councillors,  for  members  of  Parliament,  or  for 
members  of  the  Government,  than  those  contained  in  this 
description?  What  better  guidance  in  choice  for  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  selecting  men  for  responsible  positions, 
for  heads  of  departments  in  business,  for  managers  of  great 
railways,  or  financial  enterprises,  for  governors  of  states 
or  provinces,  for  ambassadors  or  secretaries  of  statue? 

Four  particulars  are  given,  every  one  of  them  weighty 
and  pertinent. 

The  men  chosen  for  office  are  to  be — 

First:  "ABLE  MEN:  men  of  capacity,  intelligence,  experi 
ence;  men  who,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place, 
"have  understanding  of  the  times,  and  know  what  men 
ought  to  do." 

Second:  "Sucn  AS  FEAR  GOD;"  for  a  man  who  has  no  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  is  only  the  more  dangerous  be 
cause  of  his  ability;  "a  man,  then,  who  has  'the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes,'  and  will  do  no  wrong  to  any  man 
if  he  knows  it;  who  can  be  depended  on  to  be  faithful 
in  difficult  circumstances,  incorruptible,  not  looking  to 
his  own  ease  or  pleasure,  but  to  do  his  duty  in  the  sight 
of  the  All-Seeing." 
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Third:  "MEX  OF  TRUTH;"  who  \\ill  not  deceive  those  who 
appoint  them  by  representing  matters  otherwise  than 
as  they  are;  will  not  send  Haltering  reports,  will  no: 
conceal  damaging  conditions,  will  not  falsify  accounts, 
will  not  write  misleading  despatches;  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  state  things  exactly  as  they  are.  whether  good 
or  bad. 

Fourth:  "!IATIN<;  <'ovi:iorsxi:ss;"  a  mosi  wise  condition; 
for  what  more  common  danger,  as  all  experience 
proves,  than  thai  men  shall  use  power  and  oflice  TO 
enrich  themselves;  shall  accept  gifts  and  presents, 
because  of  their  love  of  mone\,  and  so  have  their  eves 
blinded  and  their  judgment  perverted;  shall  betrav  the 
trust  reposed  in  th  in  by  using  public  funds  to  their 
own  advantage. 

Notice  the  strength  of  the  expression:  n->t  nierHv  timid- 
ing  covetousness.  but  }i<iti)i-i  it! 

And,  certainly,  all  experience  shows  that  it  is  :i  thing  to 
be  sternly  repressed,  not  only  by  a  man  in  dealing  with 
temptations  to  himself,  but  in  his  dealings  with  »»t Hers.  A 
man  who  displays  a  covetous  disposition  is  until  for  any 
position  of  responsibility,  whether  public  or  pri\ate;  and  to 
displace  him  is  only  just. 

Such  were  the  wise  counsels  of  this  sagacious  old  chief, 
and  we  have  only  to  imagine  them  to  have  been  universally 
operative  during  this  very  century  of  modern  historv.  to  un 
derstand  what  innumerable  scandals  would  have  been  pre 
sented,  what  bad  legislation  would  have  been  stopped,  what 

embezzlements   and    frauds    would    never   have    1 n    even 

conceived,  much  less  executed  :  how.  in  fact,  the  whole  ton.' 
of  public  and  private  life  would  have  been  lifted  to  a  plan** 
of  wisdom  and  righteousness  which  it  is  hard  to  concern? 
of. 

May  we  not  pray  that  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  forces  of 
life,  both  secular  and  sarred,  may  so  work  upon  the  minds 
of  men  through  His  rhurch.  that  hereafter  governments 
and  human  society  may  approximate  to  this  ideal  more 
and  more;  until  our  Parliament,  our  Councils,  our  diploma 
tic  service,  our  great  public  and  commercial  institutions, 
may  be  tilled  with  men  of  this  kind.  ABM.  MI:N.  ri:.\«ixi;  <'••»!>, 

MEN  OF  TKT'TII,  ANI»  HATING  C<  >  VF.T<  H7SXESS. 

And  now,  in  the  third  month  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  the  great  host  again  broke  up  camp,  and  moved  to  a 
spot  that  has  ever  since  been  famous,  not  in  the  history  of 
this  people  only,  but  of  the  world.  For  they  now  rested, 
and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  great  level  plain  which 
stretches  out  from  the  base  of  Mount  Sinai. 
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This  mountain  of  several  peaks  is  easily  identified  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  occurrences  that  took  place  upon  it  and 
about  it.  It  would  be  a  striking  object  even  to  men  accus 
tomed  to  mountain  scenery,  for  its  sides  are  bare,  rising  in 
rocky,  abrupt  masses  sheer  up  from  the  plain,  its  summit 
jagged,  rough  and  precipitous,  piercing  the  sky  at  a  height 
of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  But  to  men  who  had 
never  seen  a  mountain  in  their  lives,  the  towering  masses  of 
Sinai,  many  colored,  at  times  cloud-capped,  piercing  the 
very  heavens  in  solemn  grandeur,  could  not  but  inspire  feel 
ings  of  intense  awe  and  solemnity. 

It  was  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  that  the 
camp  was  now  pitched;  in  a  place  where  all  the  circum 
stances  of  majesty  and  grandeur  that  accompanied  the  de 
claration  of  tiu1  Law  could  be  plainly  seen  by  every  num 
and  woniiin  in  the  host.  It  has,  however,  not  been  suffi 
ciently  noticed  that  all  that  transpired  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  inspire  terror,  or  even  awe.  Before'  the  law  was  pro 
claimed,  gracious  words  of  covenant,  and  promise,  and  bless 
ing  wrere  pronounced.  Let  it  l:e  noted  that  these  words 
came  first — the  law  followed  after  that;  in  fact  the  Law 
was  founded  on  the  covenant  of  Blessing.  Moses  was  the 
medium  of  communication,  but  the  words  were  addressed 
to  the  whole  assembly. 

"Ye  have  seen,''  said  the  Lord,  what  I  did  to  the  Egypt 
ians,  and  lioir  T  hare  you  on  eagles"  irings,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself !r  "\Yord>',  these,  surely,  of  wonderful  tenderness 
and  beauty.  There  is  nothing  of  the  terror  of  Sinai  aboir 
them,  although  the  people  were  right  under  the  shadow  of 
tin*  Mount.  They  are  like  the  pleading,  not  of  a  father, 
but  of  a  mother,  "f  hare  yon  on  eagles''  icings," — does  this  not. 
remind  us  of  the  pleading  tenderness  of  the  Divine  Saviour, 
when,  mourning  over  Jerusalem  He  exclaimed:  "7/o/r  often 
would  I  hare  gathered  you.  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chicken* 
tindw  her  u'ings,  hut  ye  would  not."" 

Then  the  Lord  went  on  to  say:  "jVoir,  therefore,  if  ye  will 
ohey  My  roiee  indeed,  and  keep  My  eorenant,  then  ye  shall  he  a 
pi'd/liar  treasure  unto  Me  ahore  all  people.  For  all  the  earth 
is  mine.  And  ye  shall  be  (/  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy 
nation." 

A  wonderful  prospect  indeed  for  this  emancipated  peo 
ple;  not  a  prospect  however  of  houses  and  lands  and  silver 
and  gold,  of  health  and  wealth,  and  all  that  makes  the 
prosperity  of  this  world.  Blessings  of  that  sort  had  truly 
been  promised  to  their  fathers;  but  these  were  of  a  far  high 
er  order;  blessings  to  be  apprehended  by  faith  in  the  unseen 
and  Almighty  (lod.  To  be  valued  and  guarded  by  TTim  as 
a  precious  treasure  was  surely  a  great  promise  for  this 
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people  to  dwell  on.  strangers  as  they  were  in  a  strange  land, 
and  (bat  land  a  waste  and  sterile  desert,  in  which  were  hos 
tile  tribes  surrounding  them.  the\  themselves  being  so 
great  a  host  that  natural  sustenance  by  fund  and  water 
was  impossible  to  he  provided.  Men  who  are  fighting  their 
way  through  the  diflimh  path**  of  ordinary  lite  know  the 
value  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  friend,  and  surh  would  be 
the  feeling  of  the  faithful  ones  amongst  this  p -oph  now. 
They  would  proceed  on  th.-ir  \\a\-  through  the  wilderness 
with  confidence.  JJut  apparently,  alas,  the  number  of  such 
men  amongst  tliis  host  was  feu. 

Kut  these  wonderful  words  to  Israel  went  further.  They 
were  to  be  a  KINGDOM  <>i  PKIKSTS  and  a  imi.v  NATION;  re 
mnrkable  words  indeed,  and  worth  careful  pondering  by 
Christian  people,  inasmuch  as  the\  have  been  perpetuated 
by  one  of  the  Apostles  of  oin  Lord  as  appliraldc  to  the  spir 
itual  Israel,  the  true  children  of  Cmd  of  all  nations  and 
times.  Writing  to  the  ('hristians  of  his  time,  (he  Apostle 
J'eter  quotes  the  words  addressed  to  his  ancestors,  and  ap 
plies  them  to  those  who  have  received  Jesus  (Mirist  as  Sa\ 
jour,  and  who  love  Him  though  they  have  nevei*  seen  Him. 
"Ye  are,''  says  the  Apostle.  ~<t  cliomn  unieratitm, '/  roi/T/  />/•«.•</ 
hood,  an  liftli/  natinn,  <i  im-ul'mr  /><•/</>/»•." 

It  is  evident  that  what  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  io  in 
to  the  world  around  them,  that  the  Ilel.reu  p.-opl.  were 
designed  to  be  to  I  lie  nations  with  \\hoin  the\  came  in  con 
tact,  viz.,  a  likrht  amidst  darkness,  a  preser\ati\e  "sail"  in 
ajjes  (d'  coi-ruption.  a  people  consecrated  to  the  *cr\i«-e  nf 
the  Supreme  and  Living  <;<»d;  knowing  His  will,  and  e\.-in 
plifyin^  it  in  lives  of  purity,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  ^«»«.d 
ness. 

All  this  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  their  brinjj  'i  "holy" 
nation  and  a  people  favored  and  h»\ed  by  their  ('reat-ir. 
JJut  all  is  contingent  on  obedience. 

The  phrase,  "</  l>-\ini<l<nn  n\  /</•/•  N/.V."  is  one.  however,  that 
requires  a  little  elucidation. 

In  a  strict  and  literal  s«-nse.  it  is  impossible  thai  any 
kingdom  shall  consist  wlndly  «>f  Priests,  if  a  I'riesi  is  meant 
simply  one  who  is  sei  apart  to  minister  in  a  sanctuar\.  to 
offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar,  or  to  pei  form  such  service 
in  a  temple  or  house  of  worship  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
form  of  religion  professed. 

The  Hebrews  who  were  present  before 

their  lives  in  a  country  ab  .undin^  in  temples  consecrated 
to  the  jjods.  in  which  priests  ministered  according  to  the 
rites  and  cei-einoiiies  established  amongst  them.  To  thi** 
service  in  the  temples  the  Priesis  \\ere  set  apart,  and  thev 
constituted  a  bodv  or  t-nxtf  by  t  liemsehes  of  liijrh  dignity 
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and  esteem.  That  such  was  the  position  of  the  Priests  of 
Egvpt  in  the  time  of  Joseph  has  already  been  seen.  But 
the'  whole  kingdom  could  not  have  consisted  of  such  Priests, 
as  is  quite  evident.  Some  other  meaning  must  be  sought 
for  the  term,  therefore,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  considering 
what  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  idea  of  the  Priesthood.  The 
root  of  the  idea  of  the  Priesthood  is  that  of  consecration 
or  the  setting  apart  to  the  service  of  God.  This  idea  may 
take  many  forms,  and  be  developed  in  very  different  ways, 
but  all  these  different  forms  and  methods  when  traced  to 
their  foundation  are  found  to  rest  upon  a  consecration  or 
setting  apart.  Thus,  then,  it  can  be  conceived  how  a  whole 
kingdom  may  be  priests  as  respects  the  rest  of  mankind, 
by  being  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  obey  and  serve  the 
One  Eternal  God.  And  this  was  evidently  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  Divine  Covenant  with  these  Hebrews.  They 
were  to  be  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  were 
to  be  consecrated  to  His  service,  obeying  His  voice,  and 
keeping  His  commands;  and  so  exhibiting  a  constant  light, 
in  matters  of  religion,  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  in  this 
service  the  whole  people  were  to  be  engaged. 

This  by  no  means  precluded  the  idea  that  when  the  time 
came  for  an  orderly  system  of  worship  to  be  instituted, 
certain  persons  from  amongst  them  should  be  set  apart  for 
service  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus,  while  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  when  duly  serving  God,  would  be  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  as  respects  the  rest  of  mankind,  these,  set  aparc 
for  the  service  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  whatever  the  form 
of  that  might  be,  would  be  priests  amongst  their  own 
people. 

And  this  idea  was  exactly  carried  out  in  Christian  times. 
The  whole  body  of  Christian  people  are  a  royal  priesthood, 
set  apart  to  serve  and  obey  their  Lord  and  Master  in  His 
kingdom  on  earth.  But  from  amongst  them,  men  have  at 
all  times  been  set  apart,  to  serve  and  minister  in  the  Chris- 
lian  assembly  or  in  a  Christian  sanctuary. 

And  as  the  functions,  office,  and  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
priest  were  defined  by  Him  in  whose  sanctuary  they  were  to 
serve,  even  so  the  Christian  minister  (for  Christ's  servants 
in  the  Church  are  never  (ailed  priests  by  Him,  or  by  His 
Apostles)  has  his  office,  duty,  and  authority,  defined  by  Him 
who  is  Head  over  His  Church  in  all  things. 

When  Iliese  words  were  spoken  to  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
pl<\  evidently  as  representing  the  host,  they  "answered  to- 
nrlhrr"  in  memorable  words,  remembered  and  quoted  after 
w.irds  by  the  Apostle  Paul:  uAi .L  THAT  THE  LORD  HATH 
M-OKKX  WK  WILL  DO.''  Thus  they  accoptod  the  covenant. 
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with  its  conditions  and  blessings;  and  one  cannot  but  thiuk 
\vitli  sadness  how  very  far  short  they  came  of  doing  what 
they  promised;  nay,  how  often  they  set  the  covenant  at  de 
fiance  altogether,  both  in  tin-  wilderness  and  in  the  land  of 
<  'amtan. 

After  this  came  the  solemn  preparations  for  the  gmng  of 
th<-  Law  from  the  great  mountain.  Tln-.se  solemn  prepara 
tions,  and  the  subsequent  tremendous  appearances,  are  HO 
IK  cable  for  this  reason,  that  ihcy  took  place  with  reference 
to  the  giving  of  the  Moral  precepts  of  the  Law  alone,  thus 
marking  off  these  precepts  from  tin-  laws  as  to  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  festivals,  garments,  sacred  buildings,  .ind  also 
from  the  laws  concerning  the  civil  and  secular  life  of  the 
nation.  The  moral  law  was  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people;  the  rest  of  the  voluminous  precepts  were  given 
to  Moses  alone.  Moreover,  the  Law  of  the  Ten  Commands 
was  written  with  the  linger  of  God  upon  two  tables  of  stone; 
all  which  suggests  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  one  set  of  precepts  and  the  other,  that  the  one  were 
temporary  and  for  this  Hebrew  people  only,  while  the  others 
were  to  last  for  all  time  and  to  be  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

The  preparations  were  significant.  First  there  was  com 
manded  a  solemn  purification  by  washing,  and  a  setting 
apart  the  people  for  two  days,  sanctifying  them  and  making 
them  ready  to  appear  in  the  manifested  presence  of  (iod. 
Doubtless  this  sanctifying  had  reference  in  preparation  of 
mind,  and  to  a  remenibraiiee  especially  of  <io<i's  gracious 
words  just  spoken.  Next,  there  was  a  setting  bounds 
about  the  mountain,  and  a  charge  of  most  peculiar  solemn- 
it,  v  forbidding  them  to  go  near  it.  or  to  touch  the  border 
of  it,  on  penalty  of  immediate  dealh.  For  the  mountain 

was,  for  the  time,  to  be  the  ihroi f  the  Divine  Majesty. 

from  whence  lie  was  to  speak  His  will  to  this  people  and 
all  the  world  through  them. 

There  was,  lasllv.  an  announcement  that  on  the  third 
dav,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  waxing  louder  ami  louder. 
they  were  all  to  assemble  under  the  lead  ..f  Moses,  and 
stand  before  the  Mount  to  "m>'/7  n-'ith  '»'•"/.' 

Such   directions  as   these   WCP-   eal,  ulat-  d   to   make  th«» 
most  thoughtless  of  them  pond,  r  and  rounder  I  heir  ways. 
and    to   receive   the  words   spoken    in   suel.   a  ^manner 
thev  would  veritably  be  »/-n//f/»  <»i  th.ir  limit*! 

And  as  it   was  made  known   hi  them,  so  it   cam 
The  third  day  .  ame.  and  again   we  fnd  a  Grange  mingling 
of  the  natural   ami   the  supernatural    in    the  circumstances 

of   tile  Seelie. 

"ft  came  to  />«/>•*  »n  tin*  lli'inl  <!»»  » 
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were  thundcrings  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the 
mount'' — all  perfectly  natural  phenomena.  But  in  that  re 
gion,  doubtless,  the  rolling  and  reverberation  of  the  thun 
der  from  one  rocky  height  to  another,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
mountain  regions  in  the  world,  would  be  grand  and  awfui 
beyond  imagination. 

But  the  voice  of  the  Trumpet  was  supernatural,  and  as 
it  waxed  louder  and  louder,  it  was  no  wonder  the  people 
trembled.  So  the  whole  mountain  appeared  as  if  on  fire, 
the  lightnings  blazing  and  flashing,  being  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  the  smoke  ascending  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  Doubt 
less  the  rolling  masses  of  vapour  in  the  great  thunder  storm 
would  have  this  effect.  Then  the  Lord  came  down  -from  the 
Mount ,  and  called  Moses  to  ascend,  charging  him  to  warn 
the  people  not  to  come  near,  not  even  the  priests,  but  Aaron 
alone,  even  as,  in  an  after  time,  the  High  Priest  alone  wrent 
into  the  Most  Holy  Place  of  the  Sanctuary. 

It  was  amidst  such  circumstances  of  unparalleled  gran 
deur  that  the  Law  of  Mount  Sinai  was  given,  and  surely 
every  feature  of  the  solemnity  of  that  day  was  calculated 
to  deepen  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  LORD  JEHOVAH  was  a  great  king  over  all  the  earth — a 
God  of  Gods,  and  not  merely  one  amongst  many. 


This  word,  which  is  found  in  the  same  connection  both  i,, 
the  old  Testament  and  the  New.  lias  l.eeii  sli-any-lv  misap 
prehended.  It  isp-neralh  sup|,  ,sed  in  Intimate  ihal  the 
persons  who  keep  <lod's  commandments  and  ha\.-  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  to  l,e  noted  f,,,-  odd  and  sit-any  fa-hions 
in  dress,  or  speech,  or  manners,  thai  thev  are  to  l,e  ;>MV//J///- 
in  this  sense.  I'.ut  the  words  have  n,,  su'r|,  meaning.  Thev 
mean  something  far  more  important  and  far-reaching. 
Jsrael.  keeping  (lod's  co\enani,  \\as  to  lie  a  peculiar 
Trmxurc;  a  treasure  of  a  special  and  hiyhh  value,;  kind. 
dearly  pin-chased  by  special  and  wonderful  disphns  of  hi 
vim-  power  and  judgment . 

And   when    the  Aposih-   1',-ter.  .(iiotin-    this  pa^saye  and 
app!\  iny  it  to  Christ  ians.  alh'rms  I  hat   th«-\   are  a  ••peculiar" 
people,  lie  uses  a     word   \\hich  means  cosilv.  specially  pur 
eliased    and    acquired,    and    therefore   "highly    \aliied."    tip- 
idea    carry  in  ^    us    lack    to    the    statement    thai    Christians 
have  not   been  redeemed  with  silver  and  yold.  Inn   with  th- 
prei  ions   Idood   of  chi-isi.      So   when    the   Aposth-    I1. nil.  ad 
dressing  Titus,  speaks  of  our  Saviour  Je-ns  Chri>i  a-  puri 
fyin-  to  Himself  a  "peculiar"  people,  he  uses  another  \\«,r«! 
of  the  same  import,   vi/..  precious.  hi^hl\-   valued,  or  costly. 

None  of  these  passages  have  aii\  tiling  whate\'er  to  do 
with  dress,  or  manners,  or  speech,  and  ihev  who  adopt  a 
fashion  in  dress  or  speech  which  is  odd  or  peculiar,  under 
I  he  idea  that  this  i<  liecoinini:  lo  a  peculiar  people,  do  so  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  hiviue  will. 

X'ffi:  AS  'CM  J'uirsis  i\  TIII:  l''oi:t:«;t  >i\>.  (/n  vrn:i:. 

The  warniuLT  Ihai  not  even  the  I'riests  are  to  approach  (ho 
.Mount,  indicates  thai  some  preliminary  and  incipient  or 
ii'ani/.at  ion  as  lo  the  priesthood  had  taken  place  |iefoi-e  its 
formal  institution  bv  oi-dinau'e  and  st atuh-  from  .Mount 
Sinai.  J-'or  h-t  it  lie  remcmlierei]  thai  up  to  thai  lime. 
amongst  this  people  and  their  ancestors,  iln-ie  wa-  not  that 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  v.-ciilai-  and  -acred 
things  thai  was  attt-ivvanN  so  ma'Ke.l.  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  all  of  them  "men  of  the  \\orld."  hav 
iii-j  I  a  rye-  secular  atl'aits  on  hand  all  ilp-ir  li\<-s.  yet  they 
all  built  altars,  and  ollered  sacrifice-  then-on. 
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The  famous  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most  High  God, 
was  king  of  his  own  city  of  Salem.  The  wise  counsellor. 
Jetliro.  is  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  either  "priest" 
or  ''piiiice."  So  that  at  this  early  and  unorganized 
stage  of  the  nation's  life,  the  elders,  or  leaders,  who  are  so 
often  mentioned  in  this  narrative  of  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  might  very  well  be  termed  priests,  as  they  are  in 
this  narrative,,  although  no  formal  organization  of  a  separ 
ate  order  had  as  yet  taken  place. 


CllAI'TKK     X. 

Tin:  LAW  <>F  TIII:  Ti.\  (  'UMMAM-MI-.N  rs. 
Tin:   FIH>T  TAKI.I:. 

/.'./•<>'/ //.N-  .!•). 

When  Law  is  spoken  uf.  tin-  first  consideration  is  as  t<> 
the  right  of  the  law.uiv.-r;  ihat  is,  if  i  he  law-giv*  r  is  a 
single  person.  When  companies  of  people  are  thrown  to 
gether,  and  begin  a  new  slate  of  society,  i  h  •  y  can.  and  gen 
erally  do,  agree  together  as  to  i  he  rules  ihe\  arc  i..  obsene 
in  their  all'airs  and  dealings,  both  with  one  another  and 
witli  oilier  persons. 

lint,  even  here,  if  the  company  has  been  led  out  of  .1  |ow«-r 
condition  in(<»  a  higher,  by  the  talent,  and  energy  of  oil 
man  of  mark,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  company.  «.  raised 
up  or  called  out.  finding  themselves  still  dependent  foi  the 
continuance  of  their  <  rgani/.ed  life  upon  his  foresight  and 
wisdom,  shall  allow  him  to  frame  rules  for  tln-ir  guidance, 
and  shall  then  willingly  obey  them. 

The   right  of  any   single   lawgiver  to   make   rules,   thus 
rests  upon  what  he  has  done;  and   \vhat    he  is  able  to  do. 
He  has  rescued,  lie  has  delixn-ed:  lie  has  found  «»ui  a  m-v\ 
country,  he    has    shown    capacity     for    leadership,  he    has 
gained  victories  over  enemies;  he  is  n«.\\  watching  for  them 
looking  for  food  and  subsistence,  and  they  depend  upon  him 
for  guidance.     Such  a  man.  in  such  a   position,  has  the  na 
tnral    right    to    make    law.-:    and    will    unquestionably    b« 
obeyed. 

In  this  unique  narrative  of  the  P.onk  of  Kxodtis.  it 
is  no  mortal  man  who  is  imposing  his  will  upon  hi.- 
fellows,  but  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things. 
But  lie  is  imposing  His  will  upon  this  particular 
people  not  so  much  as  their  Creator.  f<»r  He  stis 
tains  that  relation  to  all  ni'-n.  nor  e\en  a>  the  lin-a: 
Provider,  for  that  also  He  is  i«»  a  II  men.  and  as  such 
he  has  right  to  give  laws  and  claim  I  he  obedience  of  all 
men.  Hut  here  He  announces  Himself  as  the  Divine  Lord 
who  has  "hron'ilit  limn  nut  nf  tli<  /</»/'/  "f  A''/'//'',  nut  of  t!t 
IIOHW  nf  1>on<I(if/<."  It  is.  then,  primarily  as  iln-ir  On-at  I>< 
liverer  from  slavery,  and  that  by  \\ondeiful  displays  of 
supernatural  power  striking  d'.un  their  oppressors  with 
a  Mightv  Arm  fas  the  descendants  "f  these  people  Rang  i 
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alter  ages),  it  is  thus  that  he  claims  the  right  to  give 
them  commands  and  exact  binding  laws.  It  is  because  lie 
lias  made  a  nation  of  them,  has  led  them  with  infallible 
guidance  through  the  desert,  has  provided,  and  is  provid 
ing  them  with  food  and  water,  and  has  enabled  him  to  de 
feat  their  enemies;  this,  along  with  the  covenant  that  they 
shall  always  be  I  lie  object  of  His  love  and  care — k'a  peculiar 
treasure  lo  Him" — is  the  ground  on  which  lie  claims 
obedience. 

And  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  rlghtfulness  of  this 
claim.  When  he  begins  the  declaration  of  His  will  by  the 
solemn  words,  "7  am  the  Lord  tluj  God  which  broitylit  thcc  out 
of  aUiccn/."  we  instinctively  acquiesce  in  His  words  of  com 
mand  as  reasonable  in  the  highest  degree,  so  far  as  that 
Hebrew  people  were  concerned. 

But,  so  far  as  mankind  in  general  are  concerned,  what 
is  the  ground  on  which  the  (Jod  who  has  called  out  these 
Hebrews  claims  the  allegiance  and  obedience  of  the  whole 
human  race?  Why  do  we,  Christian  people  of  another  race 
and  time,  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  these  commands, 
rehearse  them  in  our  sacred  assemblies,  and  te^ch  ou>.' 
children  to  observe  them?  We  have  not  been  brought  up 
out  of  Hie  land  of  Egypt  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  nor 
have  we  been  delivered  from  any  Pharaoh,  or  led  by  a  pillar 
of  cloud  and  lire,  or  fed,  with  manna  in  any  wilderness, 
or  supplied  with  water  out  of  a  rock.  Whence,  then,  the 
authority  of  the  Law-Giver  over  us.  and  on  what  ground  is 
obedience  based? 

These  questions  are  reasonable,  and  if  they  put  us  upon 
an  enquiry  into  our  relations  to  the  Supreme  Law-Giver, 
they  will  be  found  highly  salutary  and  useful. 

Have  we  not,  then,  and  have  not  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  been  under  the  care  and  watchful  Providence  of  an 
unseen  and  All-Powerful  Divine1  Creator,  all  our  life  long? 

Who  brought  us  up  and  cared  for  us  during  the  long 
years  of  helpless  childhood?  Our  parents?  True.  But  who 
sustained  and  fed  and  watched  over  them? 

It  is  said,  ire  have  never  been  fed  with  manna  from 
heaven,  ire  have  never  drunk  water  out  of  a  rock  in  the 
wilderness.  But  by  whose  supervising  and  calculating  care 
tins  if  been  1hat  supplies  of  food  and  water  have  never 
failed  to  us,  and  to  the  rest  of  mankind? 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  th  >re  must  have  been  an 
ever-operating,  and  infallibly  wise  supervision  over  all  the 
natural  forces  of  the  world  that  have  resulted  in  giving  us 
food  during  all  our  days,  if  we  have  not  been  fed  with 
manna  direct  from  heaven,  we  certainly  have  with  a  variety 
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of  food  which  lias  been  prndm •••<!  1»\  f.»r<  es  with  tin-  crea 
tion  of  which  we  have  had  and  -oiild  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  forces  inusi  have  been  Divine. 

If  no  water  from  a  rock  in  a  de>ei  t  he*  b.-eii  for  our 
sustenance,  whence,  but  from  ;i  Divine  and  e\.-r  op.  rai  iu^ 
power,  lias  it  been  ilia!  the  water  of  springs  and  wells 
and  rivers  has  been  constantly  available  to  u-?  A  |>illar 
of  lire  and  cloud,  visible  t«.  the  bodily  eye.  ha*  not  uuided 
us  in  any  journey  we  have  taken.  True.  |»ui  what  of  th»' 
^uidin^  hand  of  a  Providential  Kuler  and  Friend  that  has 
manifestly  been  about  us.  showing  us  the  wa\  in  which  w«- 
should  walk.  Has  that  not  been  visible  to  th«-  eve  of  the 
soul? 

If  we  believe  ill  a  Divine  Creator  at  all.  and  how  is  it 
possible  not  so  to  believe.  \\  e  cannot,  if  \\  e  follow  i'ii  with 
any  rational  process  of  thought,  refuse  to  acknowledge  also 
a  Divine  Provider  and  a  Divine  <iuid»\  This  mu«  h  even  a 
wise  heathen  like  Socrates  has  concluded  as  an  intellectual 
truth,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  never  worshipped  the 
Di\init\'  he  luul  concluded  to  exist,  but  rouiinued.  e\en  to 
the  last  hours  of  his  life,  to  be  a  heathen  in  practice. 

I5ut  now.  with  the  li-ht  of  a  revelation  ah<>m  n*.  having 
ji|)prehended  the  (1reator  a<  Supreme  Kuh-i-  and  I'vovider. 
we  must  see  that  it  is  for  llim  to  direct,  ••niitrol.  and  «^ive 
coinmands  as  to  the  course  of  our  li\es. 

But   Christian  people  can  pioned  further  than  this. 

To  them  there  has  been  a  real  deli\erance  fn>m  F^rypt. 
from  a  house  of  spiritual  bondage,  exeii  a  bondage  to  sinful 
ways  and  lusts,  and  to  Satan,  tin-  -real  adveisaix  and 
tyrant  of  t  he  soul. 

This  deliverance  has  been  elTected  b\  th"  shedding  •>'' 
blood,  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Cod.  tin-  mi--  I'aschal  lamb, 
who  "In/  tin  /•;/»/•//'//  >'/<//•//  tijji-inl  Iliiiixilf  tritium/  vji'it  unt" 
^/Of/.  r/.s-  (\  ninxniii  far  all.  tn  lii  hxtifiiil  in  '///'  tiiiif."  A  lid  to 
l  hem.  there  is  a  feeding  «m  bi-ead  from  heaven,  the  spiritual 
manna,  even  .Jesus  ('hrist.  the  trm-  "/»/""/  »/•/»/'••//  »/i'r»7 
unto  thr  inn-Ill."  Ami  there  is  also  a  water  ,,f  life  tlowiuu 
freelv  to  all  \\lio  will  receive  it.  And  ihi>  also  is  tin-  saim- 
Jesus  Christ. 

So,  then,  not  only  as  Creator.  Provider.  Cuide.  but  as  a 
Divine  Deliverer.  Redeemer.  Savioin.  does  tin-  I. ..id  of 
Christian  souls  have  the  ri^ht  io  direct  and  e,, mm  and.  And 
this  is  ^ladlv  acijui»-sced  in  bv  all  faithful  ones,  tin-  vei\ 
essence  of  whose  spiritual  life  i>  obeliem-e  in  h.-att  and 
soul  to  the  requirements  of  Him  \\  ho  i-  honored  with  th«- 
highest  le^ard  of  \vhi«-h  the  soul  is  capable. 

Fnder  i  he  <  •hristian  order  th.-re  is  not  m.-relv  an  out  wanl 
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and  apprehensible  declaration  of  what  is  required  to  be 
done,  but  an  inward  p;>wer,  working  up:>n  the  mind  and 
conscience,  disposing  to  a  hearty  and  generous  reception  of 
the  commandment,  a  power  affecting  the  intellect,  that  the 
law  may  be  discerned  to  lie  '*7to///.  awl  juvt,  ami  gi)od,''  and 
obedience  to  it  to  be  a  ''reasonable  serviw,-'  or  a  service  of 
the  understanding;  and  affecting  the  heart,  that  there  may 
be  a  genuine  love  of  the  goodness  inculcated,  and  a  positive 
dislike  to  the  opposite  evil. 

And  all  experience  shows  that  such  an  internal  power  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  working  out  of  the  command 
ment  in  practice.  The  wisest  of  the  heathen  or  pagans  of 
former  ages  have  framed  systems  of  ethics,  which,  in  regard 
to  the  relations  and  duties  of  men  to  one  another,  are  al 
most  perfect.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  what  it  is  right  to 
do.  and  another  to  induce  obedience.  For  all  the  instincts, 
desires  and  passions  of  men  draw  them  strongly  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Hence  the  utter  powerlessness  of  the 
inert1  promulgation  of  systems  of  virtue  and  goodness.  Men 
will  not  obey  them,  for  they  do  not  love  them. 

It  was  then,  with  profounl  and  all-wise  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  that  the  promulgation  of  these  command 
ments  was  prefaced  by  declarations  of  tenderness  and  love, 
calculated  to  draw  out  the  affections  and  to  work  upon  th'^ 
heart  of  the  hearers. 

The  COMMANDMENTS  themselves  are  universally  known. 

Their  most  marked  characteristic  is  that  they  are  not 
simply  a  code  of  Ethics,  but  a  code  of  Religion.  Their 
foundation  is  religious.  The  duty  of  man  to  man  is  made 
to  rest  on  a  religious  foundation.  The  tirst  commands  do 
not  concern  the  duty  of  man  to  man  at  all— a  very  striking 
feature,  that  makes  them  differ  from  all  codes  of  moral  con- 
duel  that  have  ever  been  promulgated.  Yet  this  is  most 
natural;  for  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  Creator 
of  man.  his  Provider,  Sustainer,  (luide,  shall  require,  first 
of  all.  a  hearty  loyalty  to  Himself. 

And  this  especially  in  view  of  a  tendency,  that  experience 
had  pro1,  ed  to  be  deeply  routed  in  human  nature,  to  frame 
theories  of  other  Divinities,  to  pay  them  homage,  and  to 
"inbody  ideas  of  them  in  carved  and  graven  images,  the 
'ikeness  of  various  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

The  FIKST  command,  therefore,  is  that  no  other  god  is  to 
1  »•  served.  Supremo  honor,  allegiance,  worship,  is  to  be  for 
<!ie  ( 'real or  alone. 

Tin-  SECOND  follows  natura'ly  upon  this.  No  graven 
image,  no  likeness  of  any  living  thing  of  air,  of  earth,  or 
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'  water,  is  to  be  worshipped  or  had  in  religious  honor  and 
reverence. 

And  the  far-reaching  wisdom  of  ihis  ronunaiid  is  reali/.ed 
on  remembering  what  debasing,  demoralizing,  and  scandal 
ous  things  have  been  and  e\en  now  an-  carved,  and  lifted 
up.  in  heathen  temples  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
people.  Tilt*  people  who  first  heard  tin-  law  had  seen  much 
ot  this  in  Kgypt.  And  they  saw  more  of  it  in  ('anaai;. 
when-  the  images  of  Baal,  and  Ashteroth.  the  queen  of 
heaven,  were  to  be  found  with  debasing  and  demoralizing 
influences  flowing  constantly  from  them. 

Jn  i  lie  Second  Commandment,  there  is  the  mention  of  a 
sand  ion  and  a  penally.  ••/.  ///.  Lnnl.  tint  Hint,  am  ;  y««//ou« 
(iotl."  is  a  word  that  has  been  ignorant  ly  criticised  as 
bringing  the  Internal  Jehovah  down  to  the  le\el  of  a  narrow- 
minded  and  suspicious  man. 

15in  how  could  it  be  olh'fwise  with  a  Being  who  was 
what  he  is  represented  to  !>••,  vi/.,  noi  a  mere  impassive  and 
unconscious  force,  but  a  living,  thinking,  living  ('reator 
and  Kedeemer,  loving  the  right  and  necessarily  hating  the 
wrong;  loving  the  ereatures  who  are  so  mueli  like  Himself 
and  for  whose  sake  the  very  world  itself  is  sustained  in 
being,  all  the  tremendous  forces  of  life  and  energy  in  nature 
being  kept  constantly  in  operation  for  His  sake. 

How  could  such  a  Being  not  be  jealous?  Love  is  always 
jealous.  A  love  that  is  indilVereni  to  deseri  i«>n  i^  no  love  at 
all.  A  father  who  cares  not  for  his  children's  affection  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  father. 

If.  then.  Clod  loves  any  man  or  any  race  or  community  of 
men.  He  must  in  the  \ery  nature  and  m  c.-ssity  of  things 
be  jealous  of  any  tendencv  on  their  part  to  stray  away  from 
Him. 

With  regard  to  the  declaration  that  the  iniq'iii\  of 
fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children  io  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  <iod.  this  is  evidently  in  its 
primary  sense,  intended  as  a  stmn-  incenti\e  t"  the  doing 
of  good  on  the  part  of  pan-nts.  and  a  deiem-m  from  doing 
evil,  lest  they  should  bring  harm  upon  their  offspring.  The 
love  of  parents  to  children  i<  appealed  to.  to  preserve  pa 
rents  from  falling  away  from  the  Living  Hod,  io  thedebas 
ing  worship  of  idols.  I'.iit  it  in  certain  I  hat  the  perpetu 
ation  of  evil  from  parent  to  child,  generation  after  genera 
tion.  is  stamped  upon  tip-  vei  \  nature  of  mankind, 
who  refuse  to  admit  the  Divine  origin  of  these  Command 
ments  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  as  a  law  of  human 
existence;  and  this  must  be  so.  Ii  th.ws  naturally  from  the 
verv  relation  of  parents  to  child.  The  idolater  \\ill  bring 
up  his  children  to  be  idolaters  boih  by  example  and  direct 
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precept.  The  men  who  in  these  times  and  in  Christian 
countries,  live  in  wickedness,  and  arc  "haters  of  God,"  ex 
ercise  a  demoralizing  influence  on  their  children.  The  de 
graded  and  criminal  population  of  the  "slums"  of  cities 
bring  up  their  children  in  vice  and  crime.  It  is  not  so  much, 
generally,  a  matter  of  pure  physical  heredity,  for  neither 
grace  nor  vice  come  by  mere  descent  of  blood,  but  of  immor 
al  examples  ;md  speech,  continually  operating  to  poi.j?  n  the 
moral  atmosphere  which  children  breathe,  and  so  to  inten 
sify  and  aggravate1  that  natural  tendency  to  evil  which  is 
common  to  all  men. 

But  there  are  undoubtedly  certain  sins  that  are  connected 
with  abuse  of  bodily  functions  that  lend  to  perpetuate 
themselves  by  the  force  of  direct  heredity.  And  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  drunkenness  and  licentiousness. 
These  sins  affect  the  bodily  constitution,  and  are  carried 
on  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  laws  of  natural 
descent.  And  this  warning  comes  naturally  as  a  sequence 
to  the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  seeing  that  the  idolatry  of 
ancient  times  was  demoralizing  and  debasing,  relifiion  Hsclf 
Icuif/  (in  instrument  of  rtrfilcnicnt  «n<l  corruption. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  study  of  these  Commandments, 
we  cannot  but  notice  how  each  of  them  is  directed  against 
some  practice  or  course  of  conduct  to  winch  human  nature  is 
prone.  The  first  is  against  Hie  forsaking  of  the  true  and 
only  Supreme  Being  for  other  objects  of  worship.  Those 
may  be  material  or  immaterial.  For  example,  money 
fame,  power,  may  become  divinities  to  a  man.  Mammon  is 
a  word  which  embraces  them  all.  and  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Divine  Saviour  is  put  in  direct  opposition  to  Clod.  "''Covet 
ousness  is  idolatry."  is  another  saying  of  the  Xew  Testa 
ment.  These  are  divinities  which  cannot  be  represented 
by  material  forms,  the  devotion  to  which  is  prohibited  in 
the  First  Commandment. 

But  others  can  be  represented  by  graven  images  of  wood, 
stone  or  marble,  and  had  been  so  represented  for  ages  at  the 
time  the  Law  was  given.  The  devotion  of  men  and  women 
to  this  form  of  idolatry  has  survived  even  unto  Christian 
times. 

The  Tiiinn  Commandment  deals  writh  that  proneness  to 
make  light  of  the  Divine  Name  which  has  characterized 
some  men  in  all  ages.  From  the  grosser  forms  of  profane 
swearing  in  which  men  of  passionate  natures  indulge,  to 
the  light  and  frivolous  trifling  with  sacred  things  thai 
distinguishes  others,  all  such  are  embraced  in  this  prohibi 
tion.  As  the  Supreme  Being  is.  in  Himself,  worthy  of  the 
highest  honor,  adoration  and  reverence,  as  no  being  or 
thing  is  to  be  conceived  of  in  comparison  with  Elim,  so  His 
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very  name  is  in  !»<•  pronounced  revorontlv.  ami  not  li^liilx; 
still  less  is  it  to  In-  used  ID  accentuate  forms  of  words 
which  express  the  wicked  pas-inns  of  malice,  hatred,  and 
all  iincharitableiiess. 

This  prohibition  has  l»\  some  been  considered  to  extend 
to  those  oaths  which  are  required  to  he  taken  in  court-  of 
justice.  I  tut  this  pisition  ranimt  he  maintained  with  rea 
son.  For  the  essence  e,f  the  prohibition  is  against  iY/»rrr- 
•  //rcaml  //'f////m'.x-x  in  usinu  tin-  !lo|\  Name.  "Thou  shah  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  lli\  <lod  /;/  ruin"  that  is.  fool 
ishly,  lightly,  and  irreverently,  lint  an  o;iih  in  ;i  eouri  of 
justice  is  a  thinu  <»t  sideiniiitv  in  itself,  and  it  is  adminis 
tered  for  a  very  serious  and  sacred  purpose,  \\y...  t»  ensure 
the  speaking  of  truth  in  a  cont  ro\  ers\  hei\\ecii  man  and 
man.  It  is  a  calling  upon  the  Supreme  .Iml^e  to  intei  \ei>e 
and  see  that  the  ri^ht  pi-e\ails.  ami  thai  justice  is  done. 

Yet  it  must  he  said  that  this  vor\  solemn  aci  is  at  fiim-j 
performed  lightly  and  ii-re\-erent  1\  :  ami  \\hene\ei  s«.  per 
formed,  iheie  is  a  lii'»  a-  h  of  the  fuminandmeni.  and  the 
incurring  of  j:uilt. 

The  last  of  the  Commands  \\hidi  refer  io  the  |)i\in.  lie 
in<^  is  that  relating  to  the  hay  of  liesl. 

The  scojie  ami  characlei-  of  this  command  is  oftei;  mis 
understood.  The  FnricTii  ('oiiimaml  is  not  simply  to  ;ili 
stain  from  work,  and  to  make  of  the  seventh  a  day  o!  rest. 
It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  ^i\inu  of  th-  -e  cum- 
niands  the  seventh  dav  \\as  well  known  to  l»e  a  da\  of  rest. 
The  strong  impulse*  of  human  nature  with  regard  to  the 
day  wei-e  of  two  opposite  kinds.  Tln-x  W-TC  «,.»  ihen.  :-rd 
1  hev  ha\  e  been  so  e\  er  since.  Tliei  e  \\ci-e  i  he  impuisi  -  of  a 
fji'aspin^;.  money  lo\  inn  disposition,  desiring  to  ^o  on  work 
ing  and  earning  or  making  nioiie\  all  the  da\s  of  the  \\eek 
and  to  have  their  servants  and  employees  \\ork  al-o. 

T<»  this  rlass  the  command  speaks  stroni:l\  and  pi.diil.i 
tiveh.  Six  da\s  are  for  work,  and  in  these  six  days  all 
work  must  he  finished.  The  -eventli  da\  is  for  n-si  from 
work,  hot  h  for  man  and  Least. 

The  oilier,  and  -eiieially  l.y  far  I  he  si   numerous 

is   that    of   persons   who  desire   io   make   the  sex.-iilli   da\    •« 

tii f   pleasure   and    amusenieii!.      Th<-\    do   not    desin-   to 

work,  a  ml  I  hey  ([ft  not   work. 

Hut    they  do  not   desire  in  ha\e  the  da\    as  "a   r«- 
Lord  <',od."  but  as  a  day  of  ordinary    ph-asiire. 

The  command  begins,  therefore,  with  tin- emphat 
"Kr.MKMm:!:."  a   word  which  shews  how  prone  men  \\eie  in 
former  a^es  (even  as  they  are  no\\  i  to  f<>r<i't  that   this  day 
was  set  apart  bv  the  Creator  as  a  time  sacred  to  Himself 

Kemember  to  keep  this  day  s\<  I:I:P.     It  is  a  holy,  and  not 
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a  secular  rest,  that  is  enjoined.  Its  purpose  is  not  merely 
that  the  bodily  frame  of  man  may  be  conserved,  or  that 
hi,s  mind  may  be  prevented  from  being  overtaxed,  but  that 
men  may  be  brought,  once  in  every  week,  to  remember  their 
Creator,  and  all  they  owe  to  Him.  The  very  object  of  the 
command  is  that  regular  and  systematic  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  for  worship  in  concert,  for  meeting  together, 
to  praise  the  Lord  of  Creation  and  Redemption.  And  this, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  now  estranged  from 
Him.  and  would,  if  left  to  itself,  employ  rest  and  recreation 
days  in  debasing  pleasure  (as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case 
even  in  countries  where  Christianity  is  professed),  or  would 
take  no  notice  of  the  need  for  rest,  and  continue  working 
and  compelling  others  to  work  in  the  ordinarv  occupations-, 
of  life. 

The  command  above  all  others  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
large  mass  of  mankind  and  womankind  who  are  employed 
and  controlled  by  others,  and  who.  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
provision  as  this,  would  wear  out  their  lives  in  an  increas 
ing  round  of  toil. 


CRITICAL  NOTES  To  CHA1TEK  \. 

In  speaking  of  the  love  ,,f  goodness,  the  hatred  .f  evil, 
i  lie  jealousy  of  disobedience  ,,n  tin-  part  of  the  Supreme 
and  Eternal  Kuler,  language  must  |,L>  use,|  lna,  (.(,nv,.Vs 
intelligible  ideas:  and  the-e  words  do  convey  such  idea's: 
and  the  ideas  when  examined  are  f«,und  to  comport  with  the 
highest  attributes  of  justice  and  righteousness.  It  should, 
however,  never  be  forgot  i.-,,  thai  all  our  knowledge  and 
conceptions  of  the  Etem.il  hivinity  are  of  His  r<!<iti<mx  t» 
nunifcintL 

What  the  Supreme  Ueing  is  in  the  abstia<-t.  or  in  Hi- 
es-eiire,  no  man  can  know  not  i  he  profoundest  philoso 
phei-  any  more  than  the  untaught  peasant.  Bui  we  ran 
Isin.w,  and  do  understand,  the  Eternal  (;<>d  in  His  relations 

10  mankind   as  (Creator.    Provider,    lledeemer.   (iuide.   Con 
soler,  and  .Just  Ruler.     And  it   is  thus  lie  is  revealed  in  the 
Sacred  Word. 

I'.ut, after  all.  this  limitation  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Supreme  (lod  applies  to  all  human  knowledge.  On,-  of  the 
greatest  original  thinkers  of  this  day.  Herbert  Spencer,  has 
pointed  out  and  plainly  shown  thai  all  our  knowledge  is 
relative:  that  is.  we  know  mulling  in  its  essence,  but  onlv  in 
its  relations  and  bearings  upon  ourselves  and  other  things. 

If.  then,  it  is  objected  thai  w«-  cannot  conceive  of  an 
Intinite  Intelligence  and  Supreme  Creator  being  alTected 
by  such  feelings  as  anger,  jealousy,  haired,  it  is  suHicient  to 
say,  first,  that  if  the  Supreme  |!e'm-  were  revealed  t<«  us 
as  a  simple,  impassive  embodiment  of  Force.  He  would  be 
inferior  to  ourselves,  for  the  highest  development  of  human 
nature  is  to  love  righteousness,  hate  iniquity,  and  be  jeal 
ous  of  the  infraction  of  law:  and  second,  that  whatever  may 
be  i  he  nature  of  t  he  t  houghls  of  t  he  Eternal  <  Jod  in  essence. 

11  is  only  by  describing  them  in  human  language  that  fhc^ 
can  be  made  in  the  slightest  degree  intelligible  to  us. 

As  TO  Tin:  Si\s  of  TIM:  FATMI:I:S  nr:i\«;  VISITI:I>  t:po\ 
TH  i:  CIMI.I  'i;r.\. 

This  declaration  of  the  Second  Commandment  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  a  striking  passage  in  the  j»pi 
phecies  of  E/ekiel.  where  the  responsibility  of  every  man 
for  his  own  sins  is  maintained.  There  is  no  inconsistency, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  commandment  expresses  a  broad 
and  general  truth  as  to  the  etl'ect  of  the  sins  of  parent  < 
upon  their  children,  a  truth  which  all  experience  confirms. 
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But  all  truth,  all  doctrine  and  commandments  may  bo 
abused;  as,  for  example,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  grace  of 
God,  as  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  this  truth  of  the  Second  Commandment  was  abused 
Men  who  well  knew  that  they  were  doing  wrong,  and  break 
ing  (Joel's  commandments,  when  called  upon  t<>  repent, 
caviled  and  trilled,  making  light  of  God's  messenger,  blam 
ing  their  parents  or  ancestors,  quoting  the  Second  Com 
mandment,  and  alleging  their  helplessness  Our  father* 
hare  (-((ten  wur  (/rapes,  said  they,  and  ir<'  the  children  h<ir<  nur 
teeth  set  on  ed(/e.  But  their  very  attitude  and  words  showed 
that  they  were  not  helpless  victims  of  circumstances  Fev 
such  victims  are  unconscious  of  their  position.  But  thc-s< 
men  were  fully  conscious  of  it.  They  knew  they  were  doing 
wrong,  and  voluntarily  persisted  in  it.  Then  it  was  that 
the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Law-Giver  and  Judge  sounded  in 
their  ears  by.  the  mouth  of  the  prophet;  it  is  vain  and 
wicked  trifling  for  you  to  evade  responsibility.  You  will 
not  be  punished  for  your  fathers'  sins  but  for  your  own. 
The  .so?/7  that  sinn^tJi,  it  shall  die. 

Thus,  though  through  a  parent's  fault  and  bad  example 
evil  tendencies  are  intensified,  and  so  the  sin  of  the  father 
is  visited  upon  the  son.  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  con 
science  of  every  man  that  which  witnesseth  to  the  fact  of  in 
dividual  responsibility  for  actual  wrong-doing.  And  in  that 
very  conscience  there  is  tha.t  which  will  lift  a  man  out  of  his 
father's  evil  ways  and  enable  him  to  take  hold  of  the  great 
remedial  measures  which  are  found  both  in  the  old  dispen 
sation  and  the  new,  and  which  were  being  strongly  insisted 
on  by  the  prophet  himself. 

Op  TIII:  Or.MOATiox  OF  Tin:  SAHP.ATII  AS  IXTEKPKF.TI:I> 
i-.v  Ji:srs  CHRIST. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  teaching  of  the  hivine 
Saviour  respecting  the  Sabbath  was  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  This  supposition  has  rested,  first, 
upon  His  working  miracles  of  healing  on  the  Sabbat  h  ;  next, 
on  his  reasoning  that  the  ox  or  ass  must  be  taken  to  water, 
or  relieved  in  case  of  accident,  on  the  rest  day;  next,  on 
His  allowing  His  disciples  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  in  the 
fields  on  that  day;  and  finally,  on  Ilis  declaration  that  the 
Kest  day  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Rest  day. 

But  none  of  these  were  contrary  to  the  Fourth  Command 
ment.  They  certainly  were  contrary  to  certain  pharisaical 
interpretations  of  it  by  the  men  whom  Christ  declared  to 
have  made  God's  commands  of  none  effect  through  their 
traditions.  But  to  the  Commandment  itself  they  were  not 
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contrary.  For  ii  is  evident  thai  the  "work"  so  strongly 
prohibit*  d  tin-rein  uas  tin-  secular  \\ork  <»f  tin-  busim-ss  of 
work  I iy  which  men  earn  iheir  livelihood  or  acojiir*' 
in  various  callings  .mil  occupation*.  No\v.  the  n- 
tin-  necessity  of  iln-  sick  i«*  not  sudi  work,  neither 
ffdin^  of  animals.  \vlm  ;u<-  under  our  ran-,  neither 
helping  of  an  animal  out  of  «lan.ur«'i-.  neilli ••:•  is  tli«- 
of  ears  of  coin  |.\  a  [>as>eii-ei-  through  a  li«-ld. 
Tliat  tin*  Saliluilh  \\as  ma«l"  foi-  man  i>;  an  u:nlenial»!e  truth, 
and  il  ran  lie  clearly  (h-mmisi  ra  ie»l  that  a  re\eieni  oliserv- 
am-c  of  it  as  a  sacred  day  is  romlm-ive  to  the  I.est  \\elfare 
of  mankind  in  all  conditions  and  drrumsianres. 

The  reference   io   the  da\    of   K'--t    l'\    tin-  |.roph--i    Isaiah 
ithe  propli'M.  let   ii   lie  remembered,  \\lio  seems  to  have  anti 
d|)at<-d  t  In*  times  of  i  he  rlirisi  ian  di-p  nsatioin  i"  :i  l>ivine 
coinineinary  on  ilic  I'oiirtli  < '<»mmandmeni . 

"If  Ih'ili  turn  airaif  fill  foot  fron  tin  Sulbntlt  frnm  doimj 
tin  /iliuxiii'i  on  in/1  linli/  tlni/ :  tun!  rnll  Hi'  S<ililni!l<  <i  il'Ii  <ht.  tin 
Lulu  <>j  UK  l.onl.  liniiniirnlih  ;  uml  shall  honour  him.  not  <lnin<i 
thine  cnni  irai/*,  nor  /in<liivi  tliinc  oirn  plxixnrc.  nor  spcakimi 
tliine  oini  ironl* — ihon  I  will  cause  thee  to  ri<l«-  UJMHI  the 
hi.nh  jila<'<-s  of  i  he  eaiili.  dsa-ali  l\iii.  i:'..i 

In  this  Divine  unfoldinLr  of  ih«'  l-'oiuth  Commandment. 
the  remarkalde  iliin.i:  is  I  he  emphasis  laid  on  not  taking 
one's  own  pleasure,  thus  emphatically  reprobating  a  \ie\\  of 
the  Sabbath  which  has  obtain-d  mu  h  currem  \  in  modern 
da\s.  and  which,  sad  to  say.  has  b.-en  approved  by  a  certain 
sertion  of  the  Christian  Church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TEX  COMMANDMENTS. 

THE  SECONI*  TABLE  OF  THE  LAW. 

Exodus  20. 

In  considering  the  last  of  these  Commandments,  viz., 
those  relating  to  the  duties  of  men  one  to  another,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  these  are  such  as  obtain  the  universal 
assent  of  all  men,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  ages.  The 
Ethics  of  all  systems  and  nations  are  in  theory  very 
similar  to  one  another.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  conscience 
of  mankind  is  much  more  alive  to  breaches  of  this  class  of 
commands  than  to  those  relating  to  the  honor  and  worship 
of  the  Creator.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
fall  of  man  (and  the  inherited  tendencies  that  have  flowed 
from  it)  had  reference  primarily  to  his  duty  and  obligation 
to  the  Creator. 

Consequently,  the  world  has  ever  been  prone  either  to 
false  religions,  or  to  corruptions  of  the  true,  or  to  an  aban 
donment,  either  formally  or  essentially,  of  religion  alto 
gether.  That  men  are  naturally  alienated  from  the  Su 
preme  Cod,  that  they  are  averse  to  Him,  and  to  the  doing 
of  His  will,  is  an  undeniable  truth.  "'The  carnal  mind."'  as 
it  is  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "is  enmity  against  (/'or/." 
The  term  "Carnal  mind/7  or  "the  minding  of  the  flesh,"  as  it 
might  be  translated,  is  but  another  term  for  human  nature. 
which  is  "not  xuljcct  to  the  laic  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  bi\" 
unless  Divinely  changed. 

1 5ut:  to  practice,  in  at  least  some  degree,  the  ordinary 
moral  virtues,  and  1o  restrain  from  many  vices,  not  to  say 
many  crimes,  is  a  necessity  of  human  li'fe.  Without  such 
restraint,  any  organized  society  would  become  in  course  of 
time,  simply  chaos.  Such  virtues,  therefore,  have  been 
almost  invariably  inculcated. 

T>ut  the  world  has  seen,  in  these  modern  times,  on  a  great 
scale,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  carrying  out  of  theories 
of  absolute  freedom  from  restraint  on  the  part  of  indi 
viduals. 

The  French  Revolution,  in  its  civil  development,  was  :\ 
strenuous  assertion  of  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  a 
Divine  law.  The  movement  was  in  form  against  the  tyran 
ny  of  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  government;  and,  so  far,  it 
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had  good  elements  in  it.  Hut  it  was  <M|iial!y  a  revolt 
against  religion,  as  embodied  in  a  form  Of  Christianity  tliat 
was  certainly  most  corrupt.  Tin-  northern  nations  of  Fu 
rope  had  revolted  once  before,  vi/..,  in  tin-  time  of  the  Ke 
formation,  against  the  corruptions  of  tin-  Roman  Church, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Thev  had  done  so,  however, 
expressly  in  order  to  r<  turn  to  a  Divine  authority  as  embo 
died  in  the  very  Divine  word  that  we  an-  now  studying. 
Hut  the  moving  spirits  of  the  French  Revolution  had  casi 
oil*  belief,  not  only  in  tin-  unlawful  pretensions  and  false 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  in  all  Divine  authority. 
They  repudiated  all  restraint  professing  to  be  from  above, 
and  asserted  independence  of  Divine  law,  and  of  all  rules 
of  conduct  having  a  religious  basis. 

This  theory  was  not  long  in  working  itself  out.  As  mighr 
be  expected,  the  rule  of  ihe  strongest  became  practically 
the  only  law.  These,  having  cast  on"  restraint,  murdered  all 
those  who  were  in  their  way.  A  reign  of  terror  ensued, 
which  convert!  d  Frame  for  a  time  into  a  pandemonium 
of  mutual  destruction.  Cne  after  another  of  the  leaders 
was  murdered  by  the  rest,  until  at  last  scarcely  one  re 
mained. 

Then  society  arose,  in  self  defence.      It    had  been  demon 
straled  that    universal   freedom   from  moral   law  mean!    me 
versal  liability  to  be  murdered  without  redress.     No  man's 
life  was  safe,  and  no  woman's  honour.     For  also,  as  might 
be  expected,   a  carnival   of   bh.od   was  accompanied    \>\    a 
carnival  of  licentiousness. 

Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  moral  law  of  some  kind 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  holding  of  society  together. 

lint  another  thing  was  also  demonstrated,  thai  the  sane 
tions  and  restraints  of  religion  are  the  surest  guarantee 
for  the  observance  of  moral  law.  F.\en  so  corrupt  a  form 
of  Christianity  as  that  of  the  Koman  Church  has  presei-\ei! 
the  provisions  of  the  second  table  of  the  law  without  con 
travention.  however  grievously  ii  ha>  departed  from  t'>e 
observance  of  the  first  table  by  its  exaltation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  Divine  honor,  and  by  its  gross  violation  of  tin- 
command  respecting  gra\en  images. 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  surest  support   to  morality. 
Its    sanctions,    restraints,   and    Divine    influences    upon    t 
soul  of  man  have  all  the  ollVct  foreshadowed  by  one  of  the 
ancient    prophets,    viz..    thai     tin-    Law    of    Cod    should    !••• 
"written  upon  tin    Heart  >m>l  tin   Miml." 

Otherwise.   wh\    should    not    men    indulge  their  passion*, 
and   do    what    is   pleasing    to   human    nature? 
truth,   the  restraint    of  the  Civil    Law.   whatever  form   thai 
mav  take,  in   this  country  or  that.     Hut    there  are  numbers 
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of  things  that  are  not  touched  by  the  civil  law,  and  cannot 
be;  which  things,  nevertheless,  deeply  concern  the  harmoni 
ous  and  happy  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  Thus  a  man 
may  behave  with  gross  disrespect  1o  his  parents,  and  wear 
out  their  lives  in  grief  for  his  rebelliousness  and  folly;  he 
may  plot  mischief  against  a  neighbor's  property,  reputation, 
and  in  some  cases  even  life;  he  may  indulge  a  bitter,  re 
vengeful,  and  malicious  spirit;  may  lie.  slander,  and  calum 
niate;  he  may  indulge  the  baser  passions  of  lust  and  drunk 
enness;  may  indulge,  in  fact,  every  wicked  passion  and 
propensity  known  to  man,  and  yet,  in  running  the  whole 
course  of  wickedness,  never  violate1  a  single  human  law. 
And.  apart  from  the  overshadowing  and  restraining  pre 
sence  of  a  Divine  Law-Giver  and  Ruler,  men  may  say,  why 
not? 

It  is  thus  we  come  to  see  the  place  of  the  first  table  of 
Hie  law  as  related  to  the  second.  The  fear  of  God,  using 
thai  term  in  its  proper  sense  of  high  regard  and  reverence*. 
is  the  true  foundation  of  man's  duty  to  man.  And.  as  a 
preservative  against  wrong-doing,  how  absolutely  sufficient 
is  t  hat  great  thought  so  present  to  the  mind  of  Joseph  when 
tempted,  ''hoir  can  I  do  tills  yrcat  wickedness.  A.\I>  SIN  AGAINST 


If  i  he  precepts  of  duty  inculcated  by  the  second  table  an1 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  gather  round  the  central 
thought  of  (loiiif/  no  injury  io  any  man:  not  to  his  Life—  as 
in  the  sixth,  not  to  his  Domestic  Peace,  as  in  the  seventh, 
not  to  his  Property,  as  in  the  eighth,  not  to  his  Reputation, 
as  in  the  ninth,  the  tenth  being  a  summary  of  preceding 
ones,  but  going  deeper. 

The  FIFTH,  the  only  one  that  is  positive,  has  its  root  in 
the  same  thought  of  doing  no  injury,  but  takes  mankind  at 
an  earlier  stage,  and  inculcates  that  habit  of  respect,  sub 
servience  and  obedience  which  is  the  surest  foundation  for 
subsequent  moral  discipline  and  good  conduct.  The  honor 
to  be  rendered  to  father  and  mother  is  not  mere  obedience 
and  outward  conformity  to  rule.  The  command  goes  deep 
er:  ii  requires  Jtouor  and  respect;  1he  cultivation,  in  fad. 
as  a  child  grows  into  consciousness  and  capacity  of  self 
control,  of  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  father  and  mother  with 
so  high  a  degree  of  regard  as  will  ensure  obedience  on  the 
part  of  children  when  young,  and  a  readiness  to  help  and 
support,  if  needed,  when  parents  have  become  old. 

The  command  is  calculated  to  ensure  domestic  peace,  and 
is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  all  human  society 
together.  For  society  largely  consists  of  families. 

Amongst  communities  who  have  not  known  Christian!  I  v, 
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or  with  individuals  who  have  rejected  it,  tin-ones  of  society 
have  been  framed  which  would  ignore  the  institution  o"f 
tin-  family  altogether,  in  th,.  hleal  state  imagined  by  that 
great  philosopher  Plato,  and  outlined  in  his  "Kepublio," 
there  are  no  families,  rhiidn-n  are  to  he  all  bronchi  up 
in  public  institutions,  and  know  nothing  of  father  or  mo 
ther.  Some  non-Christian  philosophers  of  modern  time* 
are  also  inclined  to  adopt  this  idea,  and  some  have  tried  to 
put  it  into  practice.  The  religion  of  the  false  prophet  under 
mines  the  true  idea  of  the  family,  by  allowing  a  plurality 
of  wives  to  one  husband:  and  b\  the  low  ideal  of  woman 
hood  which  is  inseparable  from  this  practice,  and  which 
pervades  the  whole  .Mohammedan  system. 

All  this  is  contrary  t<>  the  instinct  implanted  both  in 
women  and  children  by  the  I'reaior.  and  which  has  sur 
vived  the  catastrophe  of  ( he  Kali.  All  women  have  a  yearn 
ing  for  a  home,  and  their  lo\e  of  children  is  on»-  of  the 
strongest  impulses  of  human  nature.  And  equally,  children 
have  a  longing  for  the  care  of  father  and  mother.  The  in 
stinct,  of  family  life  is. as  strong  uiihin  them  as  it  is  with 
men  and  women. 

The  theories  of  Plato's  IJepuhlie  and  tin-  fancies  of  mod 
ern  philosophers  are  contrary  to  the  \\r<\  and  primal  in 
stincts  of  humanity,  which  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
never  been  carried  out.  P»nt  the  command  to  "//o;/o»/r  father 
and  mother"  is  in  accordance  with  these  primal  instincts, 
and  is  felt  and  acknowledged  universally  to  be  just  and 
good. 

The  command  has  a  promise  annexed  to  it,  \  ]/..,  the  pro 
mise  of  long  life.  "Tltul  (In/  </'/>/>>•  iii'iii  h<  loin/  in  th<  bind 
wlt'n-h  flu1  Lord  tin/  Clnil  //<><•///  //«'''•" 

\\"liaie\-er  may  have  been  the  force  of  this  promise,  so  far 
as  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  <'anaan  were  concerned,  it  is 
undoiibiedly   a    fact    thai    in    I  hese    modern    limes    unusual 
prosperity  often  attends  the  way  of  a  man  who  has  shewi 
unusual  honour  and  ivs|  eel   10  liis  parents,  and  especially 
to  a  widowed  mother.     The  promise  seems  still  to  !>••  open- 
tive  in  some  sense,  and  "the  blessing  thai   makeih  rich  and 
addetli  no  sorrow  therewith."  undoiibiedly  follows  the  man 
who  honours  his  parents  when  \«.iin-.  and  c  ire-  f.>r  them  in 
old  age. 

The  Sixth  Command  is  found. -d  nn  ih«-  high  respect  for 
the  Life  of  man  \\hich  folh.ws  from  hs  Icing  made  in  th" 
image  of  Cod.  l»i>regard  for  ihe  life  «.f  its  citi/.enH  N 
always  a  mark  of  degeneracy  in  a  Stale;  while  t«>  protect 
them',  both  at  home  and  abroad.  i»  its  highest  fu'iction. 
The  command  is  but  a  continuation  «,f  that  precept  of  a  very 
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early  age:  uWhoso  shcddeth  man's  Wood,  by  man  shall  hi* 
Hood  be  shed;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
ihe  life  of  man;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man" 

The  command  not  only  prohibits  murder  arising  from 
malice  or  desire  of  gain,  or  desire  of  high  place,  as  in  poli 
tical  murders,  but  the*  gratification  of  private  revenge. 
The  Divine  Creator  thus  throws  round  every  human  being 
the  shield  of  His  protection,  by  making  it  the  duty  of  every 
man,  not  only  to  refrain  from  taking  the  life  of  another,  but 
16  protect  him  and  defend  him  when  his  life  is  in  danger. 
This  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  instinct  of  self-pi eserva- 
tion,  which  is  inherent  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  or 
ganized  communities.  And  certainly,  in  these  Christian 
times,  however  far  men  may  have  forgotten  their  duty  to 
wards  their  Creator,  they  are  generally  not  slow  to  exert 
themselves,  and  even  to  endanger  their  own  lives,  in  the 
endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of  others;  as,  for  example,  in 
cases  of  shipwreck,  fire,  or  accident.  The  record  of  our  own 
country  is  full  of  honourable  examples  of  this. 

The  Seventh  Command  is  concerned  with  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  honour  and  purity  of  the1  Family.  It  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  family,  inasmuch  as  its  violation  is  the 
most  deadly  injury  that  can  be  inflicted  on  family  life,  both 
physically  and  morally.  The  taint  of  evil  blood  and  lawless 
character  introduced  into  a  family  by  this  moral  crime  is 
an  evil,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  death.  And  death,  as 
the  punishment  and  penalty  of  adultery  under  the  civil  code 
of  the  great  Legislator,  is  but  an  expression  of  the  deadly 
character  of  a  wrong-doing  which  affects  innocent  children 
raid  future  generations. 

There  are  other  forms  of  a  breach  of  this  command  which, 
though  not  connected  with  family  life  directly,  are  so  indi 
rectly,  in  the  degradation  of  womanhood,  and  the  rendering 
of  marriage  impossible  or  fruitless.  And  God,  who  has 
created  the  human  frame  so  "fearfully  and  wo nderful  1  _v."  has 
stamped  upon  the  natural  constitution  both  of  man  and 
woman  a  reprobation  of  this  deadly  wrong-doing  in  the 
shape  of  a  terrible  penalty  of  disease. 

The  Eighth  Command.  "Thou  shnlt  not  steal."  throws  the 
safeguard  of  protection  over  every  man's  property.  It  re 
cognizes  the  right  of  property,  a  right  which  has  been  denied 
by  certain  theorists  of  modern  times,  who  are.  as  a  rule, 
however,  persons  who  deny  the  Divine  law,  and  repudiate 
the  obligations  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  the  sanction 
of  the  Christian  roligic  n  is  invoked  to  deny  the  right  of 
properly,  and  the  condition  referred  to  in  the  early  chapters 
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of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  quoted  in  support  of  it.  "when 
the  disciples  had  all  thimjs  commnn,"  and  no  man  considered 
that  aught  he  had  iras  his  men  (Arts  iv.  :il!),  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  this  was  an  exceptional  condition  of  thing*, 
arising  from  the  fact  of  large  numbers  of  people  IM-JII^  de- 
taiued  in  Jerusalem  beyond  the  time  they  had  intended 
and  provided  for,  and  the  necessity  of  making  unusual  pro 
vision  for  their  sustenance. 

The  same  conditions  would  bring  about  the  same  results 
in  any  Christian  community  in  these  times.  Hut  that  these 
are  not  normal  and  ordinary  conditions  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  precepts  for  its  continuance,  white 
there  are  many  that  reeo^ni/e  i  he  ri^ht  of  every  man  to 
his  own.  while  appealing  to  him  to  bestow  liberally  ami 
generously  thereof  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  support 
of  the  (Jospel.  il.  Cor.  xvi.  L',  also  I.  Timoihy  vi.  isjD.i 

The  right,  of  property  is  plainly  recognized  by  the  Kighth 
Commandment,  which  forbids  any  man  to  deprive  another 
man  of  it  against  his  will.  Stealing  may  b«-  by  violence, 
or  by  fraud,  and  it  is  a  much  more  common  propensity  in 
some  communities  than  others.  There  have  been  tinu  s 
when  whole  communities  of  people  practiced  stealing  with 
out  compunction  of  conscience,  even  while  nominally  Chris 
tians,  as  when  the  Ilighland'Ts  of  Scotland  raided  ti.e  Low 
lands,  or  the  Borderers  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kngland. 
Scrupulously  honest  among  themselves,  they  had  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  command  not  !<•  steal  from  their  neigh 
bours.  The  ronditii'ii.  in  fa«  t,  \\as  one  of  perpetual  war. 
utterly  anti-Christian  in  spirit,  tl-ough  practiced  by  those 
who  were  Christians  in  name.  The  organized  bands  of  rob 
bers  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Italy  and  Creecc  are 
also  Christians  in  name.  and.  in  their  way.  devout,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Virgin 
on  their  wicked  enterprises,  and  cross  themselves  when 
passing  shrines.  Thus  ii  is  seen  how  men  ean  be  Christian 
in  name  and  form,  \\hile  setting  its  precepts  at  defiance 
bv  stealing  and  murder.  The  Bedaween  Arabs  are  men  of 
precisely  t  he  same  character.  Honourable*  and  just  in  their 
dealing  with  each  other,  they  plunder  without  mercy  aM 
strangers,  ami  il»  th«-\  meet  with  resistance.  tlie\  do  ii"t 
scruple  to  murder'. 

But.  passing  by  these  examples  of  the  contradictory 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  ami  of  the  inenVicncy  of  cor 
rupt  forms  of  religion  to  restrain  il.  let  us  consider  the 
developments  of  stealing  amongst  the  civilized  societies  of 
the  modern  world.  And  the  first  thing  that  strike^  an  ob 
server  is  the  constant  out  cropping  from  society  of  numbers 
of  men  to  whom  stealing  is  an  occupation.  Many  of  thes<t 
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have  been  born  of  criminal  parents,  brought  up  in  criminal 
surroundings,  and  have  never  known  any  other  mode  of 
living  than  stealing.  The  petty  pilferer  of  the  streets  is  of 
this  class.  So  is  the  daring  burglar  who  goes  about  his 
nefarious  business  with  deadly  weapons,  and  is  always 
prepared  to  use  them.  The  practice  of  constant  stealing 
develops  a  superior  aptitude  and  skill  in  its  exercise.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  professional  burglar  there  is  as  much 
mechanical  skill  exercised  as  would  enable  the  thief  to  earu 
high  wages,  and  obtain  constant  employment  in  an  honest 
occupation.  The  same  may  be  said  in  even  a  higher  degree 
of  the  professional  forger,  whose  skill  in  engraving  and 
handwriting  would  ensure  him  a  high  place  in  any  business 
establishment. 

All  this  points  to  1h"  fact  thai  many  men  are  criminals 
because  they  lore  to  be  criminals.  They  like  the  life.  It  is 
a  life  of  utter  freedom  from  moral  restraint,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  life  of  idleness.  Th  j  professional  criminal  is, 
in  the  very  natmeof  things,  an  outlaw,  lie  knows  no  law. 
He  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  passions,  appetites, 
propensities  without  restraint.  And  he  exercises  it. 

Society,  of  course,  organizes  a  system  of  defence  against 
all  this.  And  every  criminal  is  liable  to  be  laid  hold  of, 
and  placed  where  he  can  do  no  harm.  For  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and  sometimes  for  life,  such  men  arc  shut 
up.  And  thus  society  protects  itself  from  depredation.  Yet 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
imprisonment  and  privation,  so  strong  are  a  criminal's 
natural  propensities  to  idleness,  lawlessness,  and  vicious 
indulgence,  that  he  will  continue  to  steal  even  though,  as 
a  penalty  for  it,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  spent  in 
prison. 

Almost  all  the  properly  of  the  world,  including  money, 
stocks,  bonds  and  laud,  has  to  be  committed  to  the  charge 
of  others.  Persons  placed  in  positions  of  trust  have  tempta 
tions  of  their  own,  and  sometimes  fall  into  the  snare  of  the 
evil  one.  To  all  such,  the  ever-present  voice  of  the  Eternal 
Law-Giver  sounds  in  warning:  "Tliou  slialt  not  steal.7'  And 
happy  are  they  if  they  heed  it. 

The  Ninth  Command  relates  to  another  class  of  wrong 
doing  which  dees  infinite  mischief  in  the  world,  and  to 
which  some  are  exceedingly  prone:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear 
f'llxe  witucxs  aftainxt  th>/  neighbour''  strikes  at  that  practice 
of  slander  and  calumny,  of  lying  reports  and  wicked  inven 
tions,  of  false  testimony  in  Courts,  and  whisperings  and 
back-bitings  in  secret,  by  which  a  man's  reputation  is  in 
jured,  sometimes  beyond  repair,  or  his  property  sworn  away 
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beyond  power  <>f  redemption.  Lying  ivp  >rts  and  slander 
are  often  beyond  tin-  power  of  law  t<>  punish.  It  is  only 
when  false  testimony  under  oath  can  !><•  proved  against  a 
man.  or  when  calumny  can  lie  shown  to  be  malicious,  and 
calculated  to  injure  reputation  or  deprive  of  property,  that 
the  law  will  intervene  and  punish.  l'»ui  by  far  tin-  larger 
number  of  cases  where  ihis  command  is  violated  cannot  be 
reached  by  human  law.  Ii  is  iheiefoic  all  the  more  n.-.-es 
sary  to  regard  the  hivim-  prohibition  against  falsehood. 
And  so  far  from  falsehood  and  lying  being  venial  sins,  as 
they  are  counted  to  be  in  a  eorrupi  form  of  Christianity, 
they  are  stamped  with  such  ivprohat  ion  by  tin-  Creator 
that  liars  are  classed  with  the  u  irked  \\hose  portion  i-.  tin- 
lake  of  lire,  the  second  death.  And  in  the  earlv  Church, 
the  terrible  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  marks  »ln-  ab 
horrence  entertained  by  tin-  Lord  of  Souls  towards  '///i/i'/ 
lifts  and  n  (Ici'cilful  ton<ii«  ." 


The  Last  Command  of  all  ih«-s-  of  iln-  S.-.-uiid  Tab!.-,  is 
of  a  ditVerent  character  from  the  resi.  in  thai  it  goes  be 
yond  the  outward  act.  and  reaches  to  ••///»  thought*  <in<l 
intent*  of  the  Iirait."  Thou  shah  not  steal;  thoii  shall  not 
commit  adultery,  are  both  einbra<  ed  in  tin-  command: 
''Thou  v //////  not  cori't  (In/  nci'lhltnur'x  Jton^i .  ///.N  o.r.  or  hi*  </.v\; 
Hunt  xlntlt  not  corct  I  hi/  n-iijlihom's  /'/'/'."  Ii  puts  a  man 
upon  the  necessity  of  watching  his  thoughts  and  sp;iinp>  of 
action,  and  of  "nipping  evil  in  I!P-  l>u<l"  befm-e  ii  rip'-ns 
into  wicked  words  and  dei-d>.  In  a  communiix  \\here  this 
rule  \\  a  ••;  the  la\\  of  life,  it  .-uch  can  b:  imagined,  a  high 
sentimenl  of  honour  and  te^jiecl  for  others  \\ould  p«-r\ad«' 
all  the  a. -lions  of  men.  There  would  be  a  scrupulous  i'«-gai<l 
for  the  peace  of  families  in  not  disturbing:  tin-  r.-lat  ions  of 
master  and  servant,  of  husband  and  wif<-.  .is  \\ell  ;\^  cTf 
owner  of  projierty  and  tin-  propel  I  \  h"  o\\n-.  In  r,u  ••  of 
disputes.  I  here  being  an  a bsen. •••«.!'  t  hat  covetous  disposition 
whirh  leads  men  to  <l<sii  the  |.rop-rt\  of  otln-i-r.  iln-n- 
would  !»;•  a  willingness  to  give  \\  a  y  on  boih  sides, 
suring  an  absence  of  th<.se  bitter  ,piai  r.-ls  \\  l.idi  soiuetinn'rt 
culmina'e  in  a  breach  of  another  romm:iiid.  \\s... 
shall  do  no  murder."  The  same  principle  extended  i,,  tin 
alfairs  ol  nations  would  engine  peace,  a-id  prrvn:  wars 
for  wresting  tei-rilor\  from  others. 

It    wo. lid   not    pre\ent.  nor   is  it    intended   to  prevent,  na 
tions   extending   their   bounds    b\    taking   iin..cnipie,^    ten 
torv.  or  bv  purchase  from  states  willing  to  sell 
it    prevent    prixale    individuals    fi-oin    in-T.-asing    th'-ir    I»n»- 
}>ertv    in    the    sam<     wav.      These   ,  ommands.    from    first 
last'hax.    in  view  tln-.ine  great  object  of  tin-  prevep'ion  of 
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aggression  on  the  rights  of  others.  Do  NO  WRONG  TO  THY 
NEIGHBOUR  is  the  one  dominating  thought;  not  to  his  per 
son,  not  to  his  family,  not  to  his  property,  not  to  his  reputa 
tion.  The  Almighty  Sovereign  who  has  constituted  society 
knows  what  are  the  evils  that  mar  and  spoil  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  and  He  has  set  bounds  to  the  actions  of  men  in  every 
direction  where  wrong  would  be  done.  His  will  is  that 
men  shall  be  just,  true,  self-restrained,  honourable,  in  all 
their  ways  and  relations  with  one  another  from  childhood 
to  the  grave. 

And  these  precepts  only  need  to  be  fairly  carried  out  by 
all  parties  in  all  conditions  of  life,  both  private  and  public, 
for  the  life  of  earth  to  become  like  the  life  of  Heaven. 


(JKITITAL  NOTKS  To  CHAl'TKi;  XI. 

S.. Mi:    CONSILH:RATIO.\S    AS    To    Till!    ('OMMANh    TO     TTMVnflC 

FATJII.I;  AMI   MI»THI:U. 

The  wisdom  of  the  select  ioa  of  tin*  word  "honour"  instead 
of  "obey"  will  be  evident  on  considering  how  the  relations 
between  children  and  parents  inevitably  change  with  t  iie 
process  of  time,  ('liildren  are  \\hollv  under  the  can-  «.f 
parents  up  to  a  considerable  age.  During  this  time  th<- 
rule  of  simple  and  unquestioning  obedience  is  natural  and 
reasonable.  .V  time,  however,  gradually  supervenes  when 
the  child  ceases  to  be  wholly  dependent,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  able  to  provide  fir,-  itself. 

The  helpless  child  of  former  years  becomes  the  apprentice 
boy.  the  boy  the  young  man.  until  the  time  comes  when 
parental  care  and  support  are  MM  longer  needed,  and  the 
child  who  was  for  so  many  years  wholly  supported  becomes 
a  supporter  himself.  Along  with  this  change  of  rapacity 
for  support  comes  enlarging  intelligence  and  power  of  judg 
ment,  so  that  in  many  matters  the  child  of  former  days, 
receiving  implicitly  everything  taught  him.  becomes  a  pel- 
son  capable  of  investigating  and  forming  opinions.  and  able 
to  determine  with  more  or  less  intelligence  courses  of  his 
ONTII.  This  change,  like  the  other.  c«»mes  about  gradually, 
bin  it  comes  to  (-very  man  and  woman  as  time  passes  on. 
liut  with  these  two  changes.  \i/...  the  cessation  on  the  part 
of  the  ^rowin^  younjr  man  of  parental  support,  and  I  h" 
iieijuirini:  of  the  faculty  of  independent  judgment,  tin-re 
comes  of  necessit\'  a  change  in  tin-  extent  and  character  of 
the  obedience  that  can  reasonably  be  rei|iiired.  Nature 
itself,  as  in  so  manv  other  case<  dealt  uilh  in  this  second 
table,  determines  the  matter-.  Nature  agrees  with  the  com- 
maud.  Though  the  period  of  nlmlnnr,  necessarily  passes 
:i\vay.  the  obligation  to  hnmmr  <n«l  nxjiirt  can  ne\er  pasn 
away.  And  the  obl;^ation  to  hoiinur  and  respect  may  in 
volve  the  iibli^ation  to  su|»j»'irt.  or  to  assist  in  supporting. 

as     IS    So    often   Ileeessarv   in    the  case  »d*  the  poor. 

This  brings  us  to  the  case  cited  by  our  Saviour,  us  prov 
ing  thai  th<"  Pharisees  set  aside  the  commands  oMiod 
through  their  tradition.  A  younu  man  who  was  und«  r 
Obligation  to  support  his  father  and  mother,  might  evade. 
according  to  the  Pharisee^,  that  obligation,  by  Having  to 
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them,  ''The  money  by  which  I  support  you  is  now  given  to 
God,"  and  be  free  from  the  command  to  honour  them.  (Mat 
thew  xv.  5,  6.) 

This  opens  up  a  question:  <1an  a  man  righteously  refuse, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  obey  father  or  mother?  Or  can 
he  refuse  to  support  them,  because  lie  conceives  God,  or 
His  cause,  to  have  a  greater  claim  upon  him? 

To  the  former  the  answer  must  be  yes,  when  a  child  has 
come  to  years  when  he  can  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  is  commanded  by  parents 
to  do  wrong;  to  worship  idols,  for  example,  in  some  coun 
tries,  or  to  do  what  is  manifestly  unjust  in  any. 

For  we  are  taught  by  our  Lord's  own  Apostle  that  "we 
must  obey  God  rather  than  num."  (Acts  iv.  19.) 

But,  in  the  second  ca*e,  the  command  of  God  i-<  plain  and 
paramount,  "Honour  thi/  Father  and  /////  Motlicr,-'  and  cannot 
be  set  aside  by  some  dedication  of  means  to  God  at  a  man's 
own  will  and  pleasure.  However  plausible  may  be  the 
apparent  duty,  the  command  of  God  is  clear  as  to  what  is 
real  duty. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  teaching  like  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  a  good  deal  of  practice  too,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  where  zeal  for  religious  obligation  and  for  conse 
cration  to  God's  service  has  blinded  devout  souls  to  the 
plain  obligation  of  God's  commands.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  hard  to  see  what  the  way  of  duty  is;  as,  for  example, 
when  a  man  conceives  himself  called  to  the  ministry,  or  to 
go  abroad  as  a  missionary,  and  his  parents  object  to  it.  In 
that  case,  a  man  may  fairly  see  whether  the  teaching  of 
our  Saviour  above  referred  to  (Matthew  xv.  3)  applies  to 
the  case;  whether,  in  fact,  he  Avill  do  his  parents  injury 
by  diverting  his  means  from  their  support.  If  so,  he  ought 
not  to  go.  But  if  not,  it  may  then  be  a  question  whether 
the  other  rue  applies.  "ire  ///;/*/  ol>ci/  (lod  ratJier  tJifnt  matt,'" 
But  inasmuch  as  the  rule  of  honour  and  respect  to  parents 
holds  precedence,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  clear  case  of  duty  to 
God  indeed  which  would  justify  a  man  in  disobeying  them. 

It  must  be  acknowledge  1  in  all  candour  that  a  strong 
leaven  of  this  Pharisaic  spirit  has  been  prevalent  at  times, 
in  certain  sections  of  Christ's  Church,  and  that  preachers, 
priests,  and  confessors  have  been  disposed  to  regard  too 
lightly  the  obligation  of  filial  duty  when  advising  young 
people  as  to  entering  on  a  course  of  separation  from  the 
world,  and  consecration  to  special  service  in  the  Church. 

It  is  still  a  tendency  of  human  nature  to  make  1he  com 
mandment  of  Cod  of  'none  e>Jc'-l  1h>-oit<ili  Iradition.  and  it  is 
still  a  necessity  for  a  Christian  man  to  guard  against  it. 


The  7V//  Connminilini 
OF  urn  SAVIOUK'S  ( ' 


Tin-  manner  in  which  the  Crcat  Teacher  dealt  will,  th-s  • 
Commandments  is  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  t.i  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  empha^i/ed  the  outward,  ami  th-- 
ceremonial  aspcc-t  only.  Tin-  lM\im-  Saviour  taught  thai 
the  command  readied  i<>  the  will  and  tin-  intention.  Mali 
cious  anger  is  a  breach  of  th,-  command  in  d..  m»  murder, 
for  it  lias  the  root  of  murder  in  it.  Tip-  lustful  look  i* 
adultery  in  essence.  These  words  ojn-n  up  to  \je\\  th-- 
im-tlnnl  of  Divine  judgment.  \i/..  that  it  is  not  so  m.i.-h  th<- 
outward  a.-t.  as  the  thought  and  intention  that  is  r.-^aide,i. 
In  this  the  grounds  of  the  hivin.-  and  human  jud^m.-ni  an- 
diametricallv  oj)|»osite.  For  \\  js  ulivinus  that  human  law 
can  tak«-  no  co^ni/.anre  of  a  man's  thoughts,  mn  «\en  of 
his  intentions,  unless  manifested  hy  nuiward  a«-l.  i»ui  II«- 
who  rules  the  spiritual  world  looks  at  ih'-  thought  anu 
int<-nt  alone.  He  who  is  Spirit,  deals  with  and  jml^.-s  the 
spirit  of  man. 

OF  THI:  KI;M:ASI: 


The  profound  quest  ions  as  to  this  mat  t«-r  ac-  full\ 
up  in  the  Kpistles  of  Si.  Paul.  And  r.-nainly.  f'-\\ 
have  Driven  rise  to  more  iiiisap])rehensioii  and  «  out  ro\ersv. 

Foi1  a  careful  consideration  of  the  s« -ope  and  intent  of  th  • 
Apostle  will  shew,  either  that  Hie  law  whirl.  !,••  taught  tha' 
the  Christian  was  fr.  e  fr.iin.  was  til  •  <'ereiuonial  Law.  i.»'.. 
the  olili^ration  to  be  ••irciinn-ise  I  and  to  o|.s«'i-vi-  the  festival 
and  outward  ordinanees  of  iln-  Mo<ai«-  ritual;  or  i-lse  tha' 
1he  Christian  \\-as  free  from  the  condemnatory  senti-in-i-  oT 
the  law  I iy  the  righteousness  of  (,'hi-isl  a|»propriated  l>\  th<- 
(/hi-istian  in  faith. 

P»ut  so  prone  is  human  nature  to  misunderstand.  <»r  t.» 
misuse  the  liest  things,  thai  tin-  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
the  condemnation  of  the  law  has  heen  p-r\erted  to  mean 
Hiat  a  Christian  is  under  no  nf>rnin> i'tii  to  any  rule  or  com 
mandment  of  Cnd  at  all.  Certain  teacher^  ha\«-  taught 
this,  and  have  referred  to  a  condition  of  oldij/at  inn.  a*  a 
condition  of  bondage  from  \\hich  C.lirisl  had  s«-t  them  fre--. 
In  doinj;  this.  the\  have  entirely  ignored  the  man\  nil- 
and  commands  laid  down  1»\  nur  Sa\iour  and  His  ApostloK. 
which  are  nothing  more  than  expansions  and  full  develop 
infills  of  the  last  six  commandments,  and  which  certainly 
all  loyal  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  hound  to  ol.ey. 

Many  of  these  teachers  and  t  heir  followers,  while  repudia 
tin^r  the  obligation  of  the  law  in  theory.  ha\e  l».-en  carcfn: 
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enough  to  observe  it  in  practice,  living  virtuous  and  godly 
lives,  serving  God,  and  doing  g.iod  to  their  neighbours. 
But,  undoubtedly,  certain  others  have  followed  out  in  prac 
tice  what  was  taught  in  theory;  and  while  making  profes 
sion  of  eminent  holiness,  lived  in  violation  of  many  of  the 
plain  requirements  of  honesty  and  fidelity  as  between  man 
and  man. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  generally  asserted  by  these  anti- 
nomian  teachers  (antinomian  meaning  "against  the  law'') 
that  with  the  renewed  man  it  was  sufficient  to  follow  the 
impulses  and  desires  of  the  new  nature,  that  where  a  man 
had  the  lawT  wrritten  "upon  /*/.*  heart,  and  in  his  mind"  the 
outward  law  was  not  a  necessity.  The  theory  is  plausible, 
but  is  entirely  contrary  lo  much  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  abounds  in  outward  precepts  and  rules  for  the  con 
duct  of  Christian  men.  He  who  knows  "tchat  is  in  man," 
has  not  left  it  to  the  instincts  of  the  new  nature  to  deter 
mine  the  course  of  conduct  for  his  disciples  to  pursue,  but 
has  given  specific  directions  in  great  number,  suited  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  Christian  life.  And.  certainly,  a  dis 
ciple  of  Christ  is  under  obligation  to  fulfil  them,  and  does 
wrong  if  he  neglects  or  disobeys. 


CHAl'TKK    MI. 
SOME   Fi'UTiiEK   CONSIDERATIONS  AS  TO  Tin:   MOUAL   LAW. 

The  words  of  the  Law  as  given  on  Mount  Sinai  were  not 
the  only  words  of  direction  as  to  moral  conduct  promul 
gated  through  the  great  leader  of  this  Hebrew  people. 

Many  other  such  words  were  spoken  bv  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  ihe  world  through  him,  as  we  shall  find  in 
pursuing  his  remarkable  history.  Amongst  these  is  the 
striking  summary  of  duly  referred  i..  by  i  he  (Ireal  Teacher, 
in  answer  to  the  captious  questions  of  His  enemies. 

The  precepts  of  the  tirst  table  are  embodied  and  con 
densed  in  the  words,  "'Thou  shall  i.ovi:  ///<  Lord  //»//  Um!  ictth 
till  (him-  heart,  and  with  all  /////  x»ul.  ami  irith  all  tfut  tnind ;" 
and  those  of  the  second  in  the  words,  "Than  shall  lore  Thy 
Neighbour  ax  thiwlf." 

These  words  are  much  more  than  a  condensation;  they 
are  an  enlargement,  a  carrying  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  to 
the  very  innermost  region  of  the  soul;  an  anticipation,  in 
fact,  of  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  when  the  hivintr 
Sou  of  (lod  placed  the  service  of  the  Ktemal  Father1,  not  in 
outward  observances,  but  in  ihe  devoiion  of  the  heart  and 
the  submission  of  the  will. 

And  what  more  natural? 

In  the  relations  of  an  earthly  soxercign  with  his  people. 
Ihe  one  thing  looked  for  ami  \alued  is  whai  we  call 
*'/o//a//v.  not.  a  mere  quiescent  and  formal  obedience,  but  a 
hearty  affection  and  love.  This  is  ihe  essence  of  loxalty. 

What  this  is.  we  of  the  Uritish  Kmpire.  as  it  is  ai  pre 
sent,  and  has  been  for  half  a  century,  understand  perfectly. 
The  good  Queen  of  Kngland  whose  reign  has  extended  so 
long,  is  the  object  of  a  sincere  l.»ve.  and  honor,  and  rever 
ence,  that  is  unique  in  history.  Sin-  has  tin-  affirti'm  of  h«  i1 
people,  thai  affection  having  gathered  strength  as  years 
passed  on.  and  gave  new  and  more  remarkable  e\idence 
of  her  genuine  goodness.  For  it  is  goodness  that  drawn  our 
love.  Kngland  has  had  many  kings,  and  as  kings  they  have 
been  had  in  honour.  I  tut  which  of  them  ha\e  been  fow/. 
and  how  manx  of  them  would  ha\e  cared  for  love? 

Now,  passing  from  things  earthly  to  things  heavenly. 
is  most   remarkable  to  note  that   the  Sovereign  of  the  I'ni- 
>erse  calls  not   onlv  for  obedience,  but    for  afjtrtinn. 
shall    Inn-   the    Lord    thy   Uod."   a   cumman.l    which    implies 
love  on   the  part    of  the  Sovereign   to   those   whom   he  coin- 
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mands.    It  is  because  the  Great  Creator  loves  His  creatures 
that  He  desires  their  affection  in  return. 

Now,  let  us  mark  how  far-reaching  this  precept  is.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  love  is  the  strongest  force  in  the  world. 
For  if  men  love  their  sovereign,  they  will  obey,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sacrificing  life;  giving  up  all  things,  and  counting 
nothing  dear  to  them,  out  of  this  honourable  affection. 
Hence  it  is  that  love  is  the  fulfill  iny  of  Law.  For  if  a  man 
love  God,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  any  other  gods 
before  Him;  impo.-sible  that  he  can  bow  down  to  graven 
images,  impossible  that  he  can  use  His  Name  with  light 
ness  or  profanity.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  will  love 
the  day  that  is  set  apart  for  His  honour  and  worship,  and 
will  leach  His  children  to  honour  it  also. 

Then,  passing  on  to  the  second  table,  the  terse  summary, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.''  goes  10  the 
very  root  of  all  right  and  honourable  dealings  between  man 
and  man.  For,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  commands  of 
the  second  table  are  all  directed  against  some  form  of  in 
jury  to  a  man's  neighbour,  beginning  with  the  child's  obli 
gation  to  do  good  to  parents,  and  going  on  to  the  forbidding 
of  injury  to  life,  or  property,  or  reputation. 

But  if  a  man  loves  his  neighbour,  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  do  no  injury  whatever;  nay,  it  is  certain  that  he  will 
do  his  neighbour  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and  be  ready  10 
labour  and  sacrifice  to  that  end.  "Lori1,"  says  the  Apostle 
Paul,  ''irorkctli  no  ill  icltaterer  to  hi*  ncifililnmr:  therefore  low 
fills  \ip  the  irliolc  lair."  (Romans  xiii.  10.) 

And  the  measure  of  this  love  is  very  strikingly  sei  forth. 
A  man  is  to  love  his  neighbour  as  much  o\  lie  /on*  himself! 

Therefore,  he  will  I'.ve  hi-;  neighbour  even  though  the 
neighbour  dees  not  love  him:  ye*,  even  if  the  neighbour 
"hates  him,  despitefully  uses  him  and  persecutes  him." 

The  love  of  a  man  to  a  neighbour,  and  the  measure  of 
what  he  will  do  for  him  i-<  not  what  tin*  neighbour  will 
do  or  omit  to  do  in  return.  A  man  has  to  consider,  what 
would  I  do,  if  that  neighbour  were  mys"lf.  Thus  we  find 
that  this  comprehensive  rule  of  conduct,  enunciated  by  the 
Divine  Law-Giver  through  .Moses,  involves  that  Golden 
Rule,  laid  down  fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards  by  the 
Great  Teacher,  '"  \Vhntsoevrr  i/e  would  thai  )nen  should  (To  to 
you,  do  ur  ereii  so  to  them.'* 

The  same  idea  is  involved  in  the  modern  saying,  "put 
yourself  in  his  place" — and  then  act  as  you  would  to  your 
self. 

These  profound  and  philosophic  principles  and  rules  of 
thought  and  action  towards  God  and  man  were  enunciated 
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more  than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Yet  they  are  fresh, 
and  true,  and  as  perfectly  applicable  to  all  men.  in  .ill  con 
ditions  of  life,  in  all  development  of  eivili/atioii.  in  all  coun 
tries  of  this  modern  world,  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  by 
some  prophet  of  these  times. 

Th»-\  anticipate,  mor«  over,  all  those  wonderful  revela 
tions  of  Love  on  the  part  of  Cod  to  man.  and  of  returning 
love  on  the  part  of  man  to  Cod.  which  are  opened  up  in 
the  teaching  of  .Jesus  <'hrisi  and  His  Apostles.  They  even 
anticipate  those  revelations  ot  the  special  love  of  the  Sav 
iour  to  His  followers  and  friends,  and  of  those  tender  in 
junctions  to  love  Him  in  leturn,  which  form  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  new  dispensation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  New 
Testament  is  a  r.  al  development  of  t  he  old.  int  being  con- 
trarv  to  it.  but  a  completion  of  it.  beinu  to  the  old  Testa 
ment  as  the  fruit  is  t  >  the  seed  or  blossom. 

Thus  it  is  that  Christ  came,  as  He  Himself  expressed  it, 
not  to  destroy  the  law.  but  to  fullil  it.  And  happy  would 
the  world  be  if  these  i  wo  simple  precepts  wen-  so  written 
on  the  hearts  of  men  that  lhe\  would  be  obeyed,  not  as 
mere  rule  and  law.  submitted  to  on  compulsion,  but  followed 
out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  cried.  "/  <hlit;ht  /<> 
tin  ///'/  /o'//.  U  (iod:  Yi'<h  tliu  l<nr  /'.v  irilhin  nni  /<»<//•/.' 

There  are  also  found  in  th"  books  (,f  Moses  many  pre 
cept. s  relating  to  moral  conduct,  interspersed  with  l>ivine 
directions  as  to  religion,  worship,  ami  ceremonies,  and  also 
as  TO  the  civil  constitution  and  law.  These,  however,  can 
be  better  noticed  as  the  stud\  of  later  features  of  the  hi 
vim-  revelation  through  Moses  i>  proceeded  with  in  subse 
quent  chapters  and  as  the  events  are  considered  which, 
illustrai"  so  marvellously  ihe  hivim-  dealings  with  this 

people   before   they   entered    the    land    of    PlMlllise. 

A  FINAL  WuiM>  AS  TM  TIII:  CijiUM'  "i  M..KM.  OIH.I<;ATI-O 
The  whole  grout id  of  im.r.il  ohligati  >n  r-sts  on  ihe  fact 
thai  He  who  commands  is  not  onl\  a  Creator.  ;i  mere  simple 
embodiment  of  Kternal  Force,  |,ut  a  I  eneiii-eni  provider 
and  friend  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  ha\e  our  being; 
and  also  a  "/»V//»c///cr"--  one  wh  •  has  he|p<d  out  of  difficult 
places,  rescued  iii  time  of  spiritual  peril. 

That  men  have  the  capacin  to  appreciate  the  Ihv.ne 
F.eing  as  such  a  Friend  and  Ked,  emer  is  be\,md  question. 
The  whole  spiritual  history  both  of  the  Ib-brews  and  Chris 
tendom  in  all  ages,  testifies  to  the  tact  that  men  can  know 
so  much  of  the  Kiei  mil  Cod  as  will  draw  out  their  rever 
ence  and  regard:  and  m»t  onl\  reverence  and  regard,  but  in 
many  cases,  a  love  and  all'eciion  which  transcends  all  other 
passions  and  atVeciions  of  the  soul. 
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And  this  love  of  a  man  to  God  is  the  surest  foundation 
for  the  love  of  his  fellow-men  and  his  fulfilling  of  all 
obligations  to  Him.  For  as  God  loves  all  men,  and  i.s 
ceaselessly  working  for  their  welfare,  both  in  natural  Pro 
videnoe.  and  in  the  realm  of  Grace,  so  a  man  who  loves  God 
will  imitate  Him.  imbibe  the  same  spirit,  follow  the  same 
thoughts,  and  li\e  so  as  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power 
to  those  who  are  like  himself,  God's  children. 

But  previously  to  the  declaration  of  precepts  relating  to 
Civil  Life,  a  word  was  spoken  which  was  fundamental  as 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  though  not  forming  part 
of  the  precepts  relating  to  the  Tabernacle.  As  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Civil  Law.  it 
may  be  appropriately  introduced  here. 

The  word  was  this: — 

AN  AI.TAK  or  KAUTii  Tiior  SHALT  MAKF.  UNTO  MF,.  (Chap. 
xx.  22  to  26.) 

The  mere  material  is  not  the  vital  point,  as  is  evident. 
But  the  promise  that  followed  is  vital  indeed. 


CHAPTLU    Mil. 

COMMANDS  or  lJot»  Ki:i.vn\.;  TO  TIM:  1'ivii.   Lin 
OF  TIII:  Ji:\\  s. 


When  tlif  |  eople  \\cn-  jjathered  at  the  f0,,i  ,,f  Mount 
Sinai,  tiod,  through  His  s.  rvant  Mose^  spoke  of  thU  -.rivat 
multitude  of  people  as  a  \<tlin,,.  "Ye  shall  I,,.."  said  the 
Lord,  -a  Holy  \(Z/,VM.'"  The\  weiv  h.-iuvfori  li  to  l»<«  ., 
people  united  together  under  a  deiimte  form  of  «;o\ermneni. 
observing  Ji  civil  pditx.  with  a  .-oninrv  of  tlu-ir  own.  ami 
umlrr  laws  ami  insiituiioiis  ivlanim  lo  Mvular  lift-  i-iTiiliar 
to  tltriiisHvrs.  Tlifv  wt'M-  ii>  |M>  .1  nation.  Tins  tl.i>\  n.  v.  r 
had  IM-»»H  in  Kuypt.  A  Nat  DM  thr\  >V«-M«.  wrhlo  I  to^cth'-i 
by  Iniiij  disripliih-  in  tl.o  w  l.K-i  n«->s,  \\  hrn  di.-v  entered  on 
their  inheritance,  and  a  nation  ih«-\  rontimn-d  to  |n>  until 
tlir  lime  wlirn  ihr  M«-s>iali  ranie.  tin-  Shiloh  t»  \\hoiu  "the 
•Ititln-rinij  of  tin  /  rn/*/c  //-,/,v  /„  /,/'  j|-t.  i,-m,  "Kinu'  of  ih«- 
.lr\\s."  ••//(  //<////  ii'it  dfiilt  thus  u'itti  amt  mit'Vn."  MI  d  nn»j 
(»f  the  Psalmist".  "!.<*(  the  //u///«///.v  /<;A'  mrnii  *ur  /)/•/(•«  dMd 
iinli'm."  said  Caiaphas  ih«-  Iliuli  Pi-iex|.  sp«-aUinu  <>f  ilu- 
Heed  that  .lesns  should  l-e  pnl  lo  death.  And  so  tln>  K'oin.iiiH 
did  when  Titns  the  Koinan  tlom-ral  l»,-e '«;.  d  and  took  .leru 
saleni.  Kor  his  irinmph  N\a-  tie  end  «f  the  Jews  a-  a 
nation;  and  the  memor'al  «f  t  is  to  lie  seen  in  Konn-, 
graven  «»n  the  arrh  «>f  Titus  to  tins  da\.  Marvi  llonsh  an 
thev  lia\c  !»•  en  piest-r\fd  as  a  !'>•<•  ,  th-  v  ha\e  never  f\isi«-d 
as  a  nation  since  Jernsa  Inn  wax  captured. 

I'ut  now,  at  (lie  period  un<ler  roiisideral  ion.  m.  ani|"-d 
before  that  famous  Mount.  ili«-  tii^t  step«»  in  tin-  ^reaf  forma 
t  i\  e  ju-ocess  ai'e  lieint:'  taken  l>\  i  he  d«'li\«-r\  i«»  thi-ir  l.«-ad'-r 
of  hi\ine  preeepts  lelatiiii:  I"  iht-ir  ci\il  life.  Inmn-diatelv 
aftei-  the  moral  precepts  of  the  l.a\\  had  In-en  aiin-'iim  «-d. 
in  circumstances  of  >ni  h  t  i-eme-mlous  mai'>i\.  ih-  people 
stood  afar  otV.  and  the  Lord  >pake  no\\  to  MOM-^  alone. 

The  fathers  of  (he  nation   had  (mill   altars  -in«-,-  the  tint  • 
of    Noah   do\\  n  \\  a  rd.    in   almo^i    e\ei\    pla«  e   \\heie   ihe\    >o 
joni'iied.      The  altar   in    thai    dispensation    \\as  of   iin-   \cry 
essence  of  I  he  N\  or^hip  of  the  Supreme.     No  altar.  n<>  accept 
aide  worship.      Tor  on  an  altar  had  l»een  otleri-d  the  saci'i 
tires  which   lie  had  ordained  as  the  nieaii^  of  Ides-in^  from 
the  be^iliiiinir. 

And    \\iih    thi-    fundamental    reipiit einent    \\a*>    ^i\en    a 
f^n-at    Promise  \\hich   i>  still  a   living   foice  in  the  Christian 
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Church.  The  altars  and  the  offerings  are  110  more.  Their 
purpose  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  perfect  sacri 
fice  and  oblation  for  men,  the  true  "Lamb  of  God  who  taketii 
aicay  the  sins  of  the  world.'7  But  the  promise  still  lives  and 
will  live  to  the  end  of  time,  U!N  ALL  PLACES  WHERE  1  RECORD 

MY  X AM K,  I  WILL  COME  UNTO  THEE,,  AND  I  WILL  BLESS  THEE"  ! 

Through  all  changes  of  outward  form  this  great  word  of 
covenant  abides  the  same.  God  meets  with  His  people  at 
the  place  where  Jlis  Name  is  recorded.  And  He  meets  them 
in  Blessimj.  And  the  words  are  confirmed  to  us  in  these 
Christian  times  by  the  Son  of  God  in  His  remarkable  say 
ing,  "WHERE  TWO  OR  THREE  ARE  GATHERED  TOGETHER  IN  MV 

NAME,  THERE  AM  I  IN  THE  MIDST  or  THEM." 

AVliy  is  He  to  be  in  the  midst?  Because  in  the  New  Dis 
pensation  there  are  to  he  no  altars,  and  no  sacrifices  of 
slain  animals.  For  Christ  Himself  has  fulfilled  all,  and 
gathered  to  Himself  all  these  sacrifices,  by  one  offering  of 
Himself  on  the  Cross,  that  altar  to  which  He  was  bound,  and 
on  which  He  died.  \Yhen  His  true  disciples  gather  in  His 
name,  it  is  in  His  name  a<  th«  Lamb  of  God,  "in  whose 
blood  is  redemption.''  And  He  is  pr<  sent  wherever  and  when 
ever  they  meet,  as  1he  Divine  ottering  and  sacrifice,  that 
They  may  still  come  to  the  Eternal  Father  in  His  name,  and 
receive  the  blessings  that  flow  from  the  New  Covenant  of 
Peace. 

Immediately  after  this  command  as  to  the  Altor,  and 
the  covenant  of  blessing  connected  therewith,  are  the 
many  precepts  and  laws  relating  to  CIVIL  LIFE,  which  laws 
are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  given  by  the  Sovereign 
Lord  as  His  "'Judgments"  to  be  set  before1  the  people.  The 
word  "judgments"  is  noticeable.  It  has  been  incorporated 
into  our  OWTU  language  and  mode  of  thinking,  as  expressing 
that  final  decision  which  has  been  arrived  at  after  full  con 
sideration  of  the  case  by  competent  and  recognized  author 
ity,  which  authority  must  be  nbeyeil,  as  it  can  1  e  enforced 
by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  power  of 
the  realm  is  expressed  in  the  judgment.  And,  in  our  form 
of  government,  all  judgments  are  the  judgments  of  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Soveieign  that  a  court 
sits,  it  is  by  the  Sovereign  that  men  aie  summoned  to  at 
tend  it.  the  judge  sits  as  the  Soveieign's  representative,  and 
the  derision  is  given  in  the  Sovereign's  name. 

1 1  was  even  so  on  this  great  occasion,  when  the  people 
were  assembled  before  Mount  Sinai.  The  Lord  God  ap 
peared,  not  only  as  the  Lord  in  the  spheie  of  morals,  but  as 
the  Ruler  in  all  civil  matters,  and  the  Head  of  the  Nation. 

And  though  this  relation  between  the  Lord  of  the  TJnf- 
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verse  and  the  people  of  the  world  generally  has  ceased, 
being  expressly  abrogated  by  the  S.  n  of  (lod  Himself,  who 
declared  that  His  "kingdom  was  not  of  this  world*'  (John 
xviii.  30),  tlie  laws  as  to  civil  lif-  gi\en  by  Him  to  this 
people  may  be  studied  with  profit. 

For  they  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  ine:inct 
with  the  principles  of  rquiiy  bet  wen  man  and  man;  bear 
ing,  however,  in  mind,  tin-  ciicumstanres  of  the  people,  the 
times  they  lived  in,  and  their  capacity  for  civil  development. 

The  Great  Teacher,  in  after  ages,  enunciated  the  principle 
that  these  civil  laws,  in  OIK-  important  respect  at  least,  were 
imperfect,  and  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  the  p -o- 
ple.  ".1/o.srs.'1  said  He,  speaking  of  divorce,  "because  of  th>- 
1uirdn<ss  of  your  heart*  suffered  you  t'>  \nit  men  if  your  trircj?." 
(Matthew  xix.  8.) 

Civil  laws,  in  the  natnr*-  of  things,  unlike  moral  laws, 
must  be  adapted  to  circumstances  and  times.  So,  as  tin? 
precept  respecting  divorc  •  was  imperfect  ;md  temporary, 
others  of  the  same  kind  may  b"  found  nlaiing  to  other 
matters.  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  us 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  thai  these*  laws  of  civil 
polity  all  came  to  end  when  (he  .Jewish  polity  itself 
came  to  an  end  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
position  of  these  people  with  resp»  ct  to  surrounding  na 
tions  has  also  to  be  considered,  for  although  they  were  to 
be  absolutely  separate  in  religious  matters,  and  for  that 
reason  forbidden  to  marry  amongst  them,  yet  in  civil  life 
there  must  have  been  necessity  of  intercourse. 

All  this  bears  upon  such  questions  as  Polygamy.  Slavery, 
Divorce,  Punishment  for  Crime,  and  other  mailer^. 

The  first  precepts  relate  to  the  relations  between 

MASTKI:  AM»  SKHVANT. 

These  have  the  appeatan-e  at  tirst  a:ght,  of  instituting 
or  sanctioning  a  system  of  slavery. 

P.ut  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  little  or 
nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  servitude  which  is  common 
in  all  countries,  even  in  republics  where  all  are  declared  to 
be  ''free  and  equal." 

Men  in  these  countries  make  contracts  or  engnpementi  to 
serve  others,  as  artisans,  clerks,  managers,  superintendent*, 
and  to  these  engagements  they  ate  hound.    So  long  as  the;- 
exist,  the  paitv  who  has  made  the  engagement  is  not 
absolutelv  free  man.     He  is  a  i-ervanl,  under  orders,  which 
he  is  bound  to  obev.    Now  this  servitude  of  the  Hebrew  i 
of  this  sort  evidently.     No  contract  for  a  n  ice  is  to  be  for 
longer  than  six  rears  (Chap.  xxi.  L'i.     In  (he  seventh,  the 
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servant  is  to  go  free.  But  the  service  is  not  to  be  that  of 
a  slave.  In  the  book  of  LEVITICUS  we  find  the  following 
significant  passage  (Chap.  xxv.  39):— 

"If  thy  brother  that  dicdletli  by  the''  be  iraxen  poor,  and  be 
sold  unto  tlicc,  thoii  shalt  not  comp-t  him  lo  serve  as  a  bond 
servant,  but  as  an  hired-servant,  as-  a  sojourner  shall  he  be  with 
thee  and  shall  serve  thee  unto  Ihe  year  of  Jubilee.  Thou  shalt 
not  rule  over  Mm  with  rigour,  but  thalt  feir  /////  (iod.'f 

Thus,  when  a  person  is  sold  to  another,  the  transaction  is 
utterly  unlike  1he  selling  which  makes  one  man  the  abso 
lute  property  of  another.  The  purchase  is  simply  a  com 
mutation  of  the  value  of  the  labour  for  a  term  of  years,  not 
longer  in  any  case  than  six.  If  the  year  of  Jubilee  inter 
vene,  the  service  must  end  then,  whatever  the  time  of  ser 
vice  has  been. 

But  the  character  and  quality  of  1he  service  to  b  •  ex 
acted  are  most  noticeable: —  "Thou  shall  nof  rule  onr  him 
icith  rigour.  Thou  shajt  not  cvm/e1  him  to  s  rre  as  a  bond 
servant,  but  as  a  hired  servant."'1  The  people  who  had  come 
out  of  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  hard  treatment  it  involved 
knew  perfectly  well  the  meaning  of  the  distinction.  What 
it  was  to  serve  "with  rigour,"  they  had  had  only  too 
bitter  an  experience  of.  (See  Note,  page  381.) 

But  a  servant  might,  if  he  pleaded.  m;)ke  a  contract  for 
life.  Before  noticing  this,  ihe  iule  as  10  a  servant's  wife 
and  children  must  be  considered.  The  law  provides  that  if 
he  were  a  married  man  at  the  time  of  his  entering  into  ser 
vice,  when  the  service  ends  he  can  lake  Irs  wife  with  him. 
But  if  his  master  gives  him  a  wife  during  servitude,  and  she 
bears  him  children,  when  the  service  expires  he  can  go  out 
by  himself,  but  cannot  take  wife  and  cliildien  with  him. 

This  at  first  sight  seems  harsh.  But  now  lei  us  see  wh  it 
follows:— 

"If  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  T  lore  mi/  master,  mi/  n'ife, 
and  mji  children .  I  will  not  go  out  free,  tlicn  his  master  shall 
bring  him  to  the  judge*:"  (V.  5)  and  by  the  significant  <-ere- 
mony  of  boring  his  car  through  and  fastening  him  for  a 
moment  to  the  door-post,  the  contract  shall  become  that  of 
servitude  for  life;  not.  be  it  again  said,  the  servitude  of  a 
bondman  with  rigour,  but  the  honourable  service  rendered 
by  one  who  is  hired. 

The  whole  ariangcmi  nt  is  ev!d  ntly  designed  to  bring 
about  Uiat  kind  of  long  service  on  ihe  s;ime  farm,  in  the 
same  business  house,  to  the  same  person  of  distinction,  that 
is  reckoned  amongst  ourselves  to  In4  so  honourable  on  both 
sides.  Who  does  not  know  these  old  s  Tvants  of  a  great 
firm,  a  great  bank,  a  great  house,  who  are  trusted  and  re 
spected  by  the  head  of  the  house  as  if  they  belonged  to  his 
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own  family.  What  mistress  does  not  sav.  with  pride.  if 
she  can  say  it  at  ail.  "My  M-rvants  si  ay  with  me  as  long 
as  they  live!" 

And  who  d<  es  iu»t  know  the-e  se;-\an:s  w!  ether  in  a 
lower  dp  higher  capacity  ami  in  some  eas<  s  the  n  rvl  •••  is 
nf  a  very  high  order  indeed  ;  who  ai  e  proud  of  their  position, 
proud  of  I  he  house  they  ser\e.  and  proud  of  the  long  course 
of  serYice  they  have  rendei  ed? 

This  is  evidently  the  so  t  of  sen  in*  that  \\oiilil  b-  fos 
tered  by  such  regulations  a-  these. 

Tlie  rule  as  to  maid-servants  has  several  provision*  thai 
are  most  considerate,  together  with  some  that  are  not  easy 
to  understand,  li  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  engagement 
to  he  a  maid  servant  implies  marriage  or  concubinage. 

This  must  be  conceived  of  as  one  <if  th"  rases  win-re  a 
temporary  evil  was  allowed  "I  ecau-e  ot  tin-  hardin  ss  o; 
their  hearts." 

Hut  Iliis  being  so.  the  re^ulai  ions  resperiing  it  are  hu 
mane  and  considerate.  The  niasier  shall  have  -n<>  jnnrn-  t<, 
Nell  her  lo  a  xtrnniif  mit'um."  but,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
must  let  her  be  redeemed.  \n<l  if  In  hurt  l>'tr<>th<tl  In  t  nut" 
Jus  son,  *Jic  xfuill  be  <h'<ilt  irith  us  <i  <Jiiu<iht<r.  illo\\  different 
this  from  the  condition  of  a  female  slave  in  ihe  house  of  a 
master  in  the  das  of  slavery  in  the  South.  i 


The   regulations  as   \n   ihis   mailer  ai-e  niosi    not  ireablr. 
thus:  —  If   the   master   take   another   wife,    he   is   bound    to 
maintain  the  lirsi   in  all  honour  and  comfori  :  "her  fowl,  her 
raiment,  and  her  du/it  of   marr'niai  .  xlitill   he  nol   diminish.' 
(V.   lo.i 

She  must    retain   her  place  in   the  house  and  not   be  pni 
aside  or  neglected.     Thus   the   law.   while  perinitlHig   wh;i 
in  those  early  times  was  unhersal.  I  In-  laUing  <'f  mo:-.- 
one  wife,  was  so  framed  as  in  throw  dilVn-uli  ies  in  tin    wa  • 
of  the  man   who  desireil   ii.    for   ho   was   bound   to  ireal   th- 
first  wife  with  as  mm  h  honour  and  respect  as  if  there  was 
onlv  one.     The  ell'en    of  the   law    in    tin-  wa\    of  pioh-ri 
t  he  woman  is  most  evident. 

1'nder  such  regulal  inns.  pnl\gam\    i>  mad"    dilVn-u 
shorn    of   its   worst   evils,   and'  a   state  of   thin-- 
]»revailing    under     Mohammedan    rule    eniinlv 
For,  let  us  consider  the  far  reaching  elVect   of  Midi  a  1; 
When   ,i   man,  in  a   country   wheie   it    is   lawful   to   t.ik. 
second  wife,  desires  to  lake  that  step,  th-  natural  >e,,iu-no 
is  that    the  first  wife  shall   be  made   (,.  oi-.-up\    an   inferln 
jdace,  and   become   liitle   mm  e   than   a    household 
For  onlv  bv  this  course  could   the  largi-  majorit 
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ail'ord  the  expense  of  a  second  wife.  But  this  law  absolute 
ly  prohibits  this  being  done.  As  respects  the  first  wife, 
''her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  shall  he 
not  diminish.'7  If,  then,  he  would  still  be  bound  to  treat 
the  first  wife  as  she  had  always  been  treated,  having  her 
proper  place  at  table,  her  proper  dress  according  to  her 
station  (and  no  worse  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to), 
and  in  all  other  respects  letting  her  be  in  the  house  as  in 
time  past,  a  barrier  almost  insurmountable  was  raised  to 
the  taking  a  second  wife  at  all.  Thus  the  law  would  accom 
plish  indirectly  what  was  desired.  And  all  who  know  legis 
lation,  and  its  difficulties,  are  well  aware  that  the  action 
of  indirect  enactments  is  often  much  more  effectual  than 
those  that  are  direct. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  law  evidently  contem 
plates  that  no  other  than  a  second  wife  shall  be  taken. 
There  is  no  indiscriminate  provision  for  a  man  to  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  may  please.  This  is  prohibited  even  to 
kings.  (Deut.  xvii.  17.) 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF  PERSON 
AND  PROPERTY. 

These  are  difficult  laws  to  frame,  and  the  highest  efforts 
of  jurisprudence  have  been  directed  to  make  them  on  the- 
one  hand  severe  enough  to  be  effectual,  and  not  so  severe 
as  to  be  cruel.  There  was  an  ancient  state,  that  of  Sparta, 
in  which  all  offences  were  punished  by  death.  The  uni 
versal  judgment  of  mankind  has  condemned  this  as  a  bar 
barous  code,  and  unworthy  of  a  civilized  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sentimentality  that  much  prevails  in  modern 
times,  under  which  the  punishment  of  even  grave  offences 
would  be  light,  and  which  would  abolish  the  death  penalty 
altogether,  would  altogether  fail  of  the  great  object  of  the 
punishment  of  crime,  viz.,  the  deterring  of  others  from  its 
commission. 

These  laws,  spoken  to  Moses  by  the  Divine  voice,  evi 
dently  have  in  view  the  protection  of  the  life  of  the  citizen 
from  violence,  and  the  deterring  men  from  committing 
crime  by  fear  of  consequences.  And  all  experience 
shows  that  this  is,  in  the  end,  the  most  humane  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  safety  of  the  community 
in  its  person  and  property  is  the  end  to  be  attained.  As 
enactments  attain  this  end,  in  the  largest  number  of  cases, 
they  are  to  be  judged  beneficial. 

Commencing  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  Chap.  xxi.  are  a 
series  of  laws  with  penalties  attached,  more  or  less  severe 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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The  first  in  order  is  the  penalty  of  death  for  Murder.  Hut 
the  iiiurd<-r  must  be  wilful.  A  dear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  this,  and  what  is  called,  in  modern  jurisprudence, 
manslaughter.  Yet  life  is  held  s<»  sacred  that  ih«-  man 
slayer  must  flee  to  a  city  of  refuge,  duly  provided,  in  which 
he  may  live  safely.  But  the  wilful  murderer  is  to  find  no 
refuge,  and  may  be  taken  even  from  Hod's  altar.  The  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  that  became  so  prevalent  in 
medieval  times  in  the  days  of  ••<•<  lesiasth-al  corruption  finds 
no  sanction  in  this J)i vine  code. 

The  severe  punishment  of  death  is  io  follow  the  nun  who 
smites  father  or  mother,  or  who  even  only  r //;•*»•*  father  or 
mother.  Severe,  it  would  seem.  Yet  it  would  be  found 
beneficent.  For  it  throws  around  the  family  life  a  strong 
safeguard  and  protection,  and  deters  at  the  very  outset  a 
wayward,  violent-tempered,  and  rebellion*  son  from  tic 
very  beginnings  of  what  might,  if  unchecked,  become  fra 
tricide. 

The  brand  of  reprobation  is  put  upon  m(in-#teiHn<i  for 
gain,  and  the  terrible  penally  of  death  is  meted  to  the  man- 
stealer.  The  need  of  this  strong  treatment  has  been  seen 
for  generations  in  the  horrible  iniquities  o»  the  African 
slave  trade,  where  man-stealing  on  a  frightful  scale  was 
practiced,  alas!  in  former  days,  by  men  of  British  blood 
and  race;  and  still  prevails  with  all  it*  horrible  accompani 
ments  of  cruelly  and  murder  on  a  gigantic  scale,  b\  Arabs 
of  Mohammedan  faith. 

After  the  ofl'enn  s  again-t  life.  ;  nd  against    father  and 
mother  that  are.   punishable  with  death,  come  a   series  of 
another  kind.     Hut   it   is  noticeable  that   in  all  thes,.  penal 
ties  there  is  no  mention  of  imprisonment.     Mo-es  was  fami 
liar  with  the  prison  system  of  Kgypi.  and  might  have  been 
expected  to  introduce  something  of  the  sam<    kind  in  I'-ir 
lating  for  his  own  people.     Hut   let   us  n-member  that   these 
laws   and    judgments    are   expressly    Mated    to    have    come 
direct   from   the  Almighty    Kuler.     They   were  not    devise.l 
by  Moses,  but  by  Him  irlm  knnr  irliuf  »/•»/*  ,      nmn  ;  who  knew 

what  was  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  j pie.  and 

what   was  not.     Moses  was  th  •  pr.miuluator  ,,f  ihis  hod\  of 
law.  not  its  author.     And  history  ha*  sln.u  =i  that  th-  whole 
system  of  imprisonment  has  given  rise  to  -real  abn.«  • 
lias  been  a  scandalous  instrument  of  t\rann\   and  arbitrary 
power.      The  people  of   Knglaiid   ha\«-  «le\  i-ed  expl\- 
guards  against    this   in   the  famous  "llabe.ix  Coi-pu^' 
l?ut    for  <-entnries  after  this.    I-'ranc,-.   to  nirinioii   no  oilier 
instance,  was  subject   to  the  awful  tyranny  of  ih«-  -Lett re 
des  Cachet,"  whereby,  at   the  mere  will  of  th«-  monarch,  a 
man  or  woman  might  be  seized,  lodged  in  the  Hastile.  m-v< 
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brought  to  trial,  be  held  in  durauce  for  life,  and  die  without 
a  chance  of  redress. 

Beside  this,  it  is  evident  that  this  body  of  the  civil  law 
was  largely  intended  for  a  rural  population. 

The  penalties  are  therefore  such  as  could  be  inflicted  in 
the  midst  of  country  life,  where  imprisonment  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  carry  out. 

Thus,  v.  18:  if  men  quarrel  and  one  is  hurt  so  that  he 
has  to  keep  his  bed,  he  that  smote  shall  pay  for  low  of  time, 
and  for  the  expense  of  sickness  "till  lie  is  thoroughly  healed.'' 

V.  20:  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  with  a  rod  so  that  he  die, 
''he  shall  be  surely  punished.''  In  what  way  is  not  stated. 
Probably  the  punishment  is  to  be  left  to  the  judge  who 
tries  him.  For  this  is  not  a  case  of  wilful  murder;  els<? 
the  inevitable  sentence  would  be  death.  But:  the  fact  that 
he.  who  in  chastening  a  servant  is  cruel  and  causes  death, 
is  to  be  punished,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  either  modern  or  ancient  slavery,  and  proves 
how  little  countenance  the  Mosaic  code  gives  to  the  barbar 
ous  usages  of  the  regime  of  slavery  once  prevailing  in  the 
Southern  States. 

V.  22:  If  men  in  a  quarrel  hurt  a  woman  with  child, 
so  that  her  fruit  depart  from  her.  the  one  who  caused  the 
mischief  shall  be  punished  as  may  be  determined  ft//  the 
husband. 

But  if  the  woman  die,  then  life  must  be  given  for  life. 
And  this  is  not  a  case  for  the  city  of  refuge. 

This  provision  is  intended,  like  the  previous  one,  to  make 
men  careful  to  restrain  their  passions,  when  chastising  a 
servant,  or  when  having  a  dispute  with  another. 

V.  24:  And  here  comes  that  provision  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  so  barb-irou>.  as  countenancing  private  re 
venge.  "Eifc  for  cue,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  burning 
for  Itnrninf/." 

But  these  precepts  have  nothing  to  do  with  private  re 
venge.  They  are  for  the  guidance  of  Judges  and  Magis 
trates  in  dealing  with  cases  of  assault  and  violence,  and 
ihey  are  all  intended  to  restrain  and  deter  from  violence, 
and  prevent  a  man  from  doing  injury  of  any  kind  to  his 
neighbour,  lest  precisely  that  injury  should  be  visited  on 
himself  by  the  law.  And  the  universal  instinct  of  human 
ity  agrees  that  such  a  mode  of  punishment  is  the  most 
<  quitabl"  that  can  be  devised,  and  the  most  likely  to  accom 
plish  its  purpose  of  preventing  what  we  in  our  day  and 
country  call  '"breaches  of  the  peace." 

Y«.  20,  27:  Another  precept  as  to  the  dealing  of  a  master 
with  a  servant  is  that  if  he  shall  so  exceed  the  bounds  of 
reason  in  chastising  him  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or 
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ii  tooth.  he  shall  1ft  him  go  free.  A  very  etYectual  deter 
rent,  ami  most  equitable*,  ai:d  am  ther  striking  contrast  to 
tin-  usages  of  masters  with  slaves  in  modern  limes. 

Vs.  IS  to  o<»,  and  in  parts  of  Chap,  xxii.:  In  these  w»> 
ha\e  an  interesting  and  curious  series  of  eomiuands  very 
pertinent  to  snrh  an  agricultural  communiix  a<  im-  He- 
brews  were  meant  to  be  when  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  in  spirit  and  essence,  they  are  just  as  applicable  to  ;i 
farming  com  in  unity  now. 

In  those  days,  as  now,  some  oxen  developed,  as  thev  grew 
up.  propensities  which  made  them  dangerous.  Such  an  ox. 
if  a  man  or  woman  was  gored  by  it.  w.i>  to  l»e  killed,  ai.d 
its  llesh  not  eaten.  If  the  ox  had  hitherto  been  harmless. 
"t!f  owner  was  to  be  quit."  I5ut  the  ];iw  goes  on  ?•»  say, 
''//"  ///'  n ./•  u'i'i't'  iritnf  In  /nt^Ji  ir'ttli  ///x  //•//•/(.  and  his  owner 
knew  it,  and  lind  not  /»v/</  him  in,  then,  if  the  ox  killed  a 
man  or  woman.  th<-  owner  was  to  be  Ih-ld  guilty  of  the 
death."  A  most  equitable  provision.  on<-  thai  would  make 
owners  of  cattle  must  car-ful.  and  readei-  it  more  saf--  to 
go  al>ont  in  an  open  count  rv  where  tenc  -s  \\-ere  unknown. 
The  death  penalty,  in  ihis  case,  however,  might  be  com 
muted  by  a  ransom  according  to  the  circiini^tanc.-s  of  the 
case;  another  equitable  provision. 

Again:  if  a  man  opened  a  pit  and  h-ft  it  uncovered.  HO 
that  an  ox  or  an  ass  fell  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  was 
held  to  make  it  good. 

ff  one  infin'x  n. r  hurt  iinnHn'i'.  that  //«•  d'u ,  the  live  ox  shall 
be  sold  and  the  pi-ice  divided,  aloitu  with  the  |>od\  of  the 
dead  ox. 

Hut  if  it  In  knttirn  Unit  ///••  or  //'/>  1»  n  u*d  t«  }ni*lt  others. 
and  the  owner  has  not  kej.t  him  in.  th--ii  he  shall  surely 
pay  ox  for  ox,  bill  the  dead  beast  shall  be  his. 

Two  great  principles  plainly  rule  in  these  enactments 
the  first  that  in  the  chances  and  changing  cir.  iimsiances 
of  the  people,  human  life  is  to  be  surrounded  by  e\cn  pos 
sible  protection:  the  second,  that  blame  for  wrongdoing 
is  to  ho.  apportioned  and  piiiiishni'-nt  awarded  according  to 
strict  equity  and  fair  consideration  of  the  rjrcumsiances  of 
the  ease. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  MOSAIC  CIVIL  LAW. — (Continued.) 
Exodus  22. 

The  preceding  chapter  of  Exodus  contains  laws  respect 
ing  Persons,  in  which  far-seeing  wisdom,  justice,  and  equity 
are  strikingly  manifest  to  those  who  attentively  consider 
them. 

The  same  principles  will  be  seen  to  pervade  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  property. 

In  the  absence  of  any  system  or  practice  of  imprisonment, 
the  law  of  restitution  is  invoked,  and  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  penalty.  Thus: — 

"If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox  or  a  slicep,  and  Mil  it,  or  sell  it,  he 
shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep" 
This  is  sufficiently  deterrent,  no  doubt,  and  it  would  have  a 
better  result  than  imprisonment. 

There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  world  who  would  not  pre 
fer  to  have  his  stolen  ox  replaced  by  five  other  oxen  than  to 
have  the  thief  put  in  prison. 

But  the  distinction  is  immediately  made  between  theft 
and  burglary,  precisely  as  there  is  in  modern  jurispru 
dence.  And  the  case  is  anticipated  which  so  often  arises 
in  our  own  day,  where  a  householder  resists  and  wounds 
or  kills  the  burglar.  "If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and 
be  smitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  shall  be  shed  for  Him.''  Equit 
able,  beyond  doubt. 

But  immediately  after,  a  reasonable  distinction  is  made. 

The  immunity  for  slaying  a  burglar  is  only  to  extend  to 
what  is  done  in  the  night.  If  a  burglar  attempt  to  break 
in  during  daylight,  and  a  householder  slay  him,  then  the 
householder  is  to  be  punished.  For,  obviously,  he  has  the 
opportunity  during  daylight  of  obtaining  necessary  assist 
ance,  and  ought  not  to  use  such  violence  as  will  result  in 
death.  The  thief,  in  that  case,  comes  under  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  restitution. 

V.  5:  Further,  "If  a  man  cause  a  field  or  a  vineyard  to  be 
damaged  by  putting  his  oicn  beast  into  it,  he  shall  make  full 
reparation  of  the  best  he  has,  of  field  or  vineyard. 

So,  if  a  fire  that  he  kindles  causes  damage  to  a  neigh 
bour's  corn  in  field  or  stack,  he  shall  surely  make  restitution, 

These  are  all  the  penal  laws  relating  to  direct  stealing 
and  spoiling  another  man's  goods. 
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In  the  following  versus  aie  found  rules  as  to  property 
placed  in  the  hands  of  another.  And  hen-  we  have  precept*:* 
which  touch  the  conditions  of  ni'  dern  life  very  closely 
indeed.  For  it  may  be  safely  said  ihat  in  all  civilized  mini- 
tries  of  modern  days  the  great  luilk  of  ihe  property  owned, 
whether  it  be  by  individuals  or  by  corporate  bodies.  i>  in 
charge  of  others  than  ihe  owners.  l»v  confident  ial  servants 
in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  or  by  trusted  ortirers.  of 
various  grades,  acting  for  corporations  constituted  for  the 
purpose,  all  the  actual  money  or  representatives  of  monev, 
or  property  easily  convertible  into  money.  sii"-h  as  bonds, 
stocks  or  merchandise  is  taken  care  of. 

The  laws  of  modern  life  with  regard  to  breaches  of  trust, 
or  embezzlement,  or  making  away  with  property  by  persons 
in  charge  of  it  are  generally  \\ell  knoun.  and  are  of  a  mos; 
elaborate  kind. 

The  laws  as  delivered  to  Moses  are  not  elaborate,  hut 
very  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Yet  iln-\  are  suflicient 
for  the  time,  and  their  equity  and  reasonableness  an-  ap 
parent. 

Thus,  in  v.  7,  and  following,  we  have  the  provision:  ••//"  a 
man  shall  (J direr  unto  ///x  ncighltrmr  money  or  xtnff  tn  A-<r/).  anil 
it  be  stolen  :  if  the  tJiicf  be  found.  Jet  him  pity  doiinb'.  \\\\\  if  the 
thief  be  not  found,  then  tin-  master  of  the  house  shall  b«> 
brought  to  the  judge's."  Obviously,  tin-  allegation  of  th-- 
custodian  that  the  properly  lias  been  stolen  from  him  may 
be  false.  And  if  no  thief  can  be  found,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  ;.v  false.  And  if  lie  cannot  perfect  h  dear  himself, 
after  a  full  hearing  las  in  v.  !h  of  boih  parties.  h»§  whom 
the  judges  condemn  shall  |  ay  double. 

If  the  property  to  be  taken  care  of  consists  of  an  ox.  an 
ass,  or  any  beast,  and  it  be  N»t,  or  if  it  die.  or  be  driven 
away,  no  man  seeing  it,  the  custodian  shall  be  put  upon 
oath;  and  if  he  can  clear  himself,  no  restitution  shall  be 
exacted.  But  if  he  cannot,  he  must  make  restitution. 

So  of  property  borrowed;  if  it  is  damaged,  tip-  owner 
not  being  there  to  see.  the  boi  rower  shall  make  restitution. 

If,  through  a  man's  carel-ssness.  n  fire  brrnk  out.  nn<! 
catch  in  xtulMc.  so  that  eorn  in  stark,  or  standing  grain  in 
the  field  be  consumed,  he  that  kin<He<l  tin-  fin  shall  smelii 
make  restitution. 

Some  precepts  follow  in  relation  to  the  lrn<lin<i  of  tnoncif 
and  the  taking  of  usury:  which  precepts,  like  many  others 
in  the  Divine  word,  have  been  misapprehended  for  want  of 
considerat  ion. 

In    this   chapter   the   verses   that    relate   to   the  i 
TTsurv  come  immediately  after  those  relating  to  the  vexing 
and  oppression  of  strangers  and   the  «-ru.-l   tn-atment   of  a 
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widow  or  an  orphan.  They  have  plainly  nothing  to  do 
with  those  loans  of  money  for  purposes  of  business,  which 
constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  commercial  life  of  modern 
nations.  They  refer,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  loans  whose 
foundation  is  benev<,ltnce  and  kindness,  and  where  the 
element  of  commerce  and  business  have  no  place.  Loans 
of  this  class,  made  to  the  poor  of  the  people,  or  to 
any  one  in  distress  or  other  adversity,  should  not  bear 
interest  at  all.  And  this  is  reasonable  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  for  there  is  no  fund  in  cases  of  this  sort  out  of 
which  interest  can  be  paid. 

But  it  is  precisely  in  cases  where  money  is  borrowed  by 
the  poor  or  distressed,  that  the  temptation  to  act  the  part 
of  the  usurer  is  prevalent,  and  interest:  at  rates  utterly 
unknown  in  business  transactions  is  exacted;  and  hence  the 
stringent  laws  against  taking  interest  at  all  in  such  cases. 

The  placing  of  money  out  at  interest,  and  the  receiving 
and  paying  of  interest,  when  connected  with  business 
transactions,  are  distinctly  recognized  by  the  Great  IVacher 
in  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  and  the  servants  who  were 
entrusted  with  them.  But  this  class  of  transactions,  and 
those  which  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  oppressing  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder, 
The  one  is  recognized  as  usual  and  reasonable;  the  other 
is  denounced  and  reprobated.  And  practically  the  same 
distinction  prevails  at  present. 

Careful  consideration  for  the  poor  and  needy  is  strik 
ingly  shown  in  the  precept  that  if  a  neighbour's  raiment 
is  taken  in  pledge,  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  time 
the  sun  goes  down;  the  reason  given  being  that  he  will 
require  it  as  covering  for  the  night.  Eastern  habits  to  this 
day  would  involve  the  same  requirement,  and  passages  il 
lustrating  it  are  to  be  found  in  Homer's  Odyssey. 

In  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  a  precept  relating  to  perfect 
honesty  in  buying  and  selling. 

Lev.  xix.  35,  36:  "Ye  shall  <Jo  no  unrighteousness  in  judg 
ment,  in  mctcyard,  in  weight,,  or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just 
weights,  a  just  cpliali,  and  a  just  Urn  shall  ye  have.  And  this 
precept  is  with  the  impressive  sanction,  T  am  Hie  Lord  your 
God,  which  brought  you  out  of  Ilir  land  of  Egypt! 

All  this  is  strictly  applicable  1o  modern  life.  And  its 
application  reaches  out  to  forms  of  injustice  not  known 
in  early  days;  by  which  governments  in  modern  times  have 
forced  unjust  coins  and  currencies  upon  the  people.  As  the 
Mosaic  law  prohibits  unjust  weights  and  measures,  so  it 
would  in  principle  prohibit  unjust  pounds,  shillings,  and 
dollars  in  our  own  dav. 
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There  arc  other  precepts  relating  to  civil  lift-  whii-h  are 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

For  the  offence  of  seduction,  which  is  found  so  dirt»cult  to 
deal  with  in  modern  jurisprudence,  it  is  ordained  that  the 
seducer  shall  marry  the  woman,  and  endow  her  to  he  his 
wife. 

That  is  the  natural,  reasonable,  and  obvious  remedy  for 
the  wrong. 

Hut  if  tin*  father  of  the  woman  interfere,  and  reluse  to 
allow  the  marriage  in  take  place,  i  hen  the  seducer  shall 
be  lined  as  much  as  the  do\\r\  of  the  virgin  would  amount 
to  according  to  her  station  in  life.  A  very  reasonable  alter 
native,  and  of  a  very  positive  character  in  the  wa\  of  :i 
deterrent.  For  if  a  man  has  the  prospect  of  such  ;4  heavy 
fine  as  this  before  him,  he  will  surely  beware,  ordinarily, 
of  yielding  to  temptation. 

Another  precept  is  one  that  has  !•<  en  shamefully  abused 
in  these  modern  days  by  men  of  much  faith  and  little  judg 
ment,  viz.,  that  relating  to  wiiches.  "Tlinu  xhnlf  ti<>t  ,:ufj<-r  n 
witrh  to  //re"  is  the  precept  :  and  ii  has  be,-n  so  ini«  i preted 
and  acted  upon  as  to  be  a  terrible  engine  of  persecution. 
Conscientious  men  have  suppose,!  they  wviv  doing  <«od 
service  in  harrying  and  oppressing  poor  women  wl.o  were 
supposed  by  ignorant  and  superstitious  neighbours  to  be 
possessed  of  powers  ot  witchcraft,  and  aide  to  do  them 
harm  at  will. 

Without  entering  at  large  upon  a  subject  on  which 
volumes  of  curious  literature  exist,  i'  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  thai  the  obligation  of  these  civil  precepts  of  the  Mosaic 
law  has  passed  away  with  the  .Jewish  polity.  Christian  peo 
ple  of  modern  times  have  no  more  io  d  >  with  th«Mii  than 
thev  have  with  the  obligation  to  present  themselves  three 
times  a  year  at  Jerusalem.  This  surely  should  be  obvioun 
to  every  thoughtful  person. 

P.ut  with  regard  to  the  lime  then  present,  and  tin-  condi 
tions  then  existing,  and  the  precept  that  a  witch  sh-mld  be 
put  to  death,  it  must  be  remembered  that  witchcraft  in 
women,  and  sorcery,  necromancy  and  the  pretended  dealing 
with  familiar  spiri'ts  by  men  were  parts  of  the  idolatrous 
systems  of  the  time.  They  wen-  all  founded  on  the  forsak 
ing  of  the  Livingand  K\  er  Present  <',od.  the  hdivcrer  and 
Kuh-r  of  die  nation.  The  connection  between  all  these 
tilings  and  idolatry  is  very  ch-ailv  brought  out  in  the  Hook 
of  Meuteronomy.  in  chap.  x\  iii..  \  s.  H>.  11.  and  11.  we  rend: 
"7V/r/r  xlmU  not  1»  found  nmon<i  i/»u  unit  on-  flint  m<iktth  7iw 
son  or  7m-  rfaiifiJitrr  fo  />rm  through  tin  ///•••."  This  was  a  form 
of  worship  of  that  hideous  go. I  Moloch.  Then  immediately 
follows  "or  tlinf  nfuth  (Hrin'itioii.  <>r  is  nn  olwrn-r  of  fimrx. 
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or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consults  with 
familiar  spirits."  For  these  nations  which  thou  shalt  possess, 
hearkened  unto  observers  of  times,  and  unto  diviners. 

It  has  been  so  in  all  ages,  and  not  only  amongst  those 
practicing  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  but  amongst  the 
polished  and  civilized  communities  of  Greece  and  Uome. 
It  is  a  deep-rooted  instinct  of  human  nature,  that  in  depart 
ing  from  the  Living  God  there  shall  be  a  set  king  after 
supernatural  guidance  in  other  forms. 

The  witches,  then,  as  well  as  the  sorcerers  and  diviners, 
were  all  really  traitors  to  the  covenant  under  which  ihis 
people  had  a  national  existence  at  all.  And  it  is  as  sudi 
they  must  be  considered,  when  we  read  the  severe  penalty 
imposed  upon  them  by  Divine  command,  under  the  Mosaic 
Law.  For  witchcraft  and  sorcery  were  treason  against  the 
Divine  Ruler  of  the  State. 

The  penalty  for  false  ivitnessing  in  court  or  otherwise  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  found  in  chap.  xix.  of  the  Boole  of 
Deuteronomy.  In  v.  16  we  find  the  following: 

"If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify 
against  him  that  which  is  wrong;  then  he  shaU  stand  before 
the  Lord,  before  the  Priests  and  the  Judges  which  shall  be 
in  those  days;  .  .  .  and  the  Judges  shall  make  diligent 
inquisition.  And  behold,  if  the  witness  be  a  falxe  witness,  then 
shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  do  unto  his  tinuh- 


A  very  clear  precept,  founded  on  the  righteous  law  of 
retribution.  And  the  object  of  all  punitive  legislation  has 
never  been  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  next  verse: 

"And  those  which  remain  shalt  hear  and  fear,  and  shall  Jirncr- 
forth  commit  no  more  such  evil  among  ;/OM." 

In  dealing  with  criminals,  and  considering  criminal  legis 
lation,  this  fundamental  point  has  often  been  lost  sight  of 
in  these  times.  Punishment  is  that  men  may  take  warning, 
and  commit  no  more  such  evil,  whether  it  be  an  injury  to  a 
man's  property,  his  person,  his  reputation,  or  his  lifo. 

False  witnessing  in  court,  or  perjury,  is  a  very  difficult. 
thing  to  prove,  inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  ;s 
wilf  ulness.  A  man  may  make  a  mistake  in  testifying,  and 
say  what  is  false,  believing  it  to  be  true.  That  is  no  crime. 
And  the  difficulty  in  case  of  perjury  is  to  prove  that  the 
false  statement  was  Jmoirn  to  be  false. 

Such  a  difficulty  must  always  have  existed;  hence  the 
precept  Iliat  "diligent  inquisition'  is  to  be  made,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  real  truth  of  the  matter. 

When  it  is  ordained  that  the  accused  shall  stand  before  tJic 
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Lord,  we  have  what  is  strictly  analogous  to  our  shearing 
of  witnesses  in  Court,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  railing  to 
witness  of  Almighty  God  that  what  is  said  is  truth. 

Analogous  to  the  bearing  of  false  witness  against  an 
individual  is  the  raising  of  false  reports.  This  is  forbid 
den,  though  no  penalty  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  it- 

It  were  well  if  this  Mosaic  precept  were  more  in  evidence 
in  these  days  of  voluminous  reporting  upon  all  sorts  of 
things  and  persons,  and  that  journalism  wen-  not  so  much 
given  to  the  spreading  of  reports  thai  have  no  foundation 
in  fact. 

Two  precepts  relate  to  the  //oor.  Tin-  one  is  that  no  favor 
is  to  be  shown  to  a  man  in  his  cause  b<-eau*r  h<  i.v  poor; 
a  precept  that  lias  a  bearing  on  certain  forms  of  pandering 
to  the  prejudices  of  a  class  in  these  days. 

The  other  is  that  judgment  is  not  to  1."  wrested  aaainst  ;>, 
poor  man,  a  precept  applicable  to  an  opposite  state  of  so 
ciety  and  political  condition,  where  the  poor  have  no  chance 
of  justice  against  an  influential  man,  or  one  who  is  rich 
enough  to  bribe  the  judge. 

These  last  commands  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  moral 
precepts  than  of  civil  law,  inasmuch  as  they  cam  no  pen 
alty.  but  are  important  to  note  as  indicating  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  jurisp:  udeaee.  Yet  we  mistake  some 
what,  in  calling  it  Mosaic,  for  though  it  came  through 
Moses  as  a  minister,  it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from 
the  Almighty  Kuler  Himself. 

f)f  a  like  character  are  such  further  precepts  as  these: 

"//"  thoit  meet  thine  nienit/'ft  or  or  ///.v  */.v\  goin*i  astray,  tliou 
filial t  sturclt/  briny  it  back  l<>  him  attain." 

"If  thoti  sec  the  axs  of  him  that  hatcth  thcc  li/in<i  under  hi* 
burdtn,  thoii  slialt  surd  it  h>lp  with  him.'' 

The  precept  that  followers  of  Christ  are  to  love  their 
enemies  is  to  be  found  in  substance  in  these  precepts  de 
livered  to  Moses.  And  the  intrinsic  difference  between  the 
Divine  Law  and  the  Pharisaic  glosses  upon  ii  is  strikingly 
shown  in  comparing  these  passages  with  the  Pharisaic 
saying,  ''Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  and  hutc  thin< 
enemy.*' 

To  hate  one's  enemy  has  no  countenance  in  the  precepts 
delivered  to  Moses  for  the  regulation  of  a  man's  individual 
conduct.  And  the  difference  has  often  been  strangely  over 
looked  between  such  moral  precepts  as  these,  and  those 
others  which  have  solely  to  do  with  judicial  procedure,  and 
mark  out  the  character  of  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out 
for  crime  bv  the  judges.  With  these  alone  the  precept  of 
"an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  has  to  do. 

Bribery  in  all  its  forms  is  forbidden  in  the  precept  in  v.  S: 
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"Thou  shalt  take  no  gift;  for  the  gift  Uindeth  the  wise,  and  per- 
verteth  the  words  of  the  riyhteous" 

What  a  forcible  commentary  on  this  has  been  seen  in 
modern  times  in  the  experience  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  Englishmen,  Lord  Bacon! 

And  how  closely  this  touches  modern  political  life,  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  development  and  the  law* 
against  bribery  know  only  too  well. 

"Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger"  is  a  humane  precept 
that  seems  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  commands  given 
as  to  the  rooting  out  and  destroying  of  the  Canaanite  na 
tions.  But  here  again  we  must  recognize  the  difference  be 
tween  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  men  as  individuals,  and 
those  which  concern  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
public  polity  of  nations.  An  army  has  its  functions  in  de 
stroying  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  its  killing  is  lawful, 
but  if  an  individual  soldier,  acting  without  orders,  kills  a 
non-combatant,  or  even  a  combatant,  when  the  battle  is 
over,  the  action  is  murder. 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  the  commands  given 
as  to  destruction  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  Respecting  this, 
there  has  been  much  misapprehension  and  misstatement  for 
want  of  consideration  of  facts  and  circumstances.  The  sub 
ject  will  be  considered  later  on.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  very  competent  to  judge  adverse 
ly  of  the  policy  and  ways  of  a  Being  who  is  revealed  as  both 
righteous  and  merciful;  but  whose  judgments  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  "past  finding  out;"  past  finding  out,  that  is, 
not  in  themselves,  but  by  persons  of  such  limited  intelli 
gence  in  such  matters  as  even  the  very  wisest  amongst  us. 
Yet,  even  with  such  limited  intelligence  as  we  possess, 
some  reasons  for  the  commands  delivered  through  Moses  to 
the  Children  of  Israel  in  this  respect  may  be  discerned. 


Tm:  LAWS  RI:LATIN<;  TO  LAND  AM»  T>    HKAI.TH. 


The  first  command  relating  to  ill -cupation  of  Land  is 

to  be  found  in  tlie  same  chapter  of  Kxodus  (chap  xxiii  ) 
from  which  the  precepts  of  civil  law  have  been  taken  that 
wore  commented  on  in  previous  pages. 

It  reads  as  follows  ivs.  in  and  lie 

N/.r  ifcarft  thou  xlniU  smr  (In/  Inml,  mid  shall  nnthrr  i;i  the 
fruits  thereof.  Hut  flu-  .vrn/i///  //<•///•  Hunt  shall  It  it  n*t  a>i<!  lie 
still,  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat:  and  what  they 
leave,  the  beasts  of  the  field  may  eat.  In  lik<  manner  thou 
sJiolt  drfil  icith  tlii/  rlnrijnrtl  <in<l  icilh  tli/i  olircifftril. 

Two  things  are  very  apparent  from  this;  first,  that  the 
land  of  a  cultivator  is  intended  to  I»e  his  <»wn  property, 
subject  to  his  own  control,  th»-  fruit  of  which  is  to  be  ga 
thered  for  his  own  use.  A  limitation  to  this  is  afterwards 
introduced,  not  however,  of  the  nalure  of  a  common  owner 
ship  (»f  land,  or  its  continued  ownership  by  tin-  state,  but 
of  the  preservation  of  inheritances  ///  tin  sunir  fnniilii:  the 
same  end.  in  fact,  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  in  modern 
times  by  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeniture. 

The  second  principle  is.  that  land  in  process  of  cultivation 
is  to  have  a  periodic  ie-t.  S  \  years  it  is  to  be  worked, 
the  seventh  year  it  is  to  lie  fallow:  a  division  singularly 
corresponding  to  the  <la\s  for  labour  and  for  rest  mi  the 
part  of  man  himself. 

All  experience  in  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  (he  soil 
in  modern  countries  shows  that  this  necessity  of  a  period 
ical  rest  is  stamped  on  the  very  constitution  of  the  earth 
itself.  In  r.reat  Britain,  where  so  large  portion  of  ciitivat 
able  land  is  farmed  by  those  who  pay  rent  -for  it.  the  almost 
universal  custom  is  fnr  (stipulations  as  to  the  land  having 
periodical  rest  to  be  inserted  in  the  lease.  Kxperience  has 
proved  the  necessity  of  it.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  \erv  first  occasion  in  which  an  organized  rum 
munity  under  Divine  direction  is  placed  in  possession  of 
cultivatable  land,  directions  are  given  which  correspond, 
in  principle,  exactly  with  the  rules  which  men  in  these  dayn 
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have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  from  the  teachings  of 
experience. 

And  experience  on  this  continent  in  the  same  matter  had 
carried  with  it  some  bitter  lessons  that  abide  in  disastrous 
consequences  to  this  day.  In  Eastern  Canada  large  tracts 
of  land  that  once  produced  regular  crops  of  wheat,  have 
had  their  productiveness  destroyed  in  that  direction  by  per 
sistent  cropping,  year  after  year,  without  rest  or  rotation. 
The  same  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

There  is,  however,  one  country,  and  a  wheat-growing 
country  too,  that  presents  a  striking  exception  to  this  neces 
sity  of  rest  for  the  soil.  And  that  country  is  Egypt.  But 
this  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule/  For  the  soil  of 
Egypt  is  unlike  that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  in  that  it 
is  annually  renewed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Now, 
it  is  noticeable  that  these  regulations  as  to  the  land  having 
a  rest,  appear  in  books  written  by  a  man  whose  >yhole 
experience  of  cultivating  land  had  been  in  the  one  country 
where  it  is  not  necessary.  All  the  early  years  of  Moses  were 
spent  in  the  country  annually  renewed  by  the  Nile;  and 
when  absent  from  Egypt  for  forty  years,  he  was  a  shepherd 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  had  no  experience  in  culti 
vating  the  soil.  Yet  when  he  is  leading  this  great  army  of 
people  towards  a  land  where  they  will  be  cultivators,  he 
gives  directions  with  regard  to  it  that  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  any  experience  he  had  had.  Whence,  then, 
had  he  this  wisdom?  Is  it  not  most  natural,  most  rational, 
most  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  things,  to  acknowledge 
that  its  source  was  Divine;  that  the  Supreme  Being  who 
had  created  the  soil  of  the  earth  and  knew  its  capacities 
and  needs,  revealed  to  His  servant  the  laws  by  which  while 
it  was  being  cultivated,  its  powers  could  be  best  conserved. 
It  certainly  is. 

But  the  most  remarkable  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
land  is  that  which  requires  that  it  shall  be  restored  to  the 
family  that  originally  possessed  it  every  fiftieth  year. 

This  ordinance  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And,  like  the  seventh  day  of  rest  for  man,  and  seventh 
year  of  rest  for  the  land,  this  is  an  ordinance  of  sevenths. 
It  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  (chap,  xxv.,  v.  $). 

"Thou  shalt  number  seven  Sabbalhs  of  years  unto  tliee;  seven 
limes  seven  years.  Then  thou  shaJt  cause  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  to  sound;  and  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year:  and  ye 
shall  return  every  man  unto  his  own  possession,  and  every  man 
unto  his  family."  This  is  repeated  in  v.  13;  "///  the  year  of 
the  jubilee,  ye  shall  nturn  every  man  to  his  possession/'  And 
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what  followed  plainly  indicat*  s  dial  In-  is  lo  return,  not 
merely  to  theocrff/w/io/i  of  the  family  inheritance.  Inn  to  its 
possession  its  owner.  For  ii  is  immediaiely  enjoined  that 
when  land  is  sold,  tin-  number  of  yeais  that  elapse  until  the 
jubilee  are  to  lie  counted.  ;m«l  t  In-  price  regulated  thereby. 

11  \rrorditnj  to  tin:  number  of  win:*  *///»•;•  tin-  jubilee  thou  ahalt 
buy  of  /////  neighbour.  Aeeordiny  to  tin  initltitndi  of  want  thou 
tthnlt  inrn'uw  tin-  price  thenof ;  ninl  ureordiinj  to  the  frirness  of 
w»*irx  thoit  xhdlt  diminish  tin  jtriri  of  it." 

And  it  is  added,  with  emphatic  asseveration.  b\  the  Al 
mighty  Kuler:  The  Id  ml  xltull  nut  In-  x-.ld  for  <rer;  FOR  THK 
LAND  is  MINK.  The  marginal  reading  of  the  authorised  ver 
sion  brings  out  the  meaning  si  ill  more  dearly:  "The  land 
shnll  not  In  sold  to  In  tfnite  rut  ofj"  :  /'.»..  |»ermaneni|y  alienated 
1'mm  lip-  family.  The  Keviseol  Version  reads  "shall  not  be 
sold  in  perpetuity.'  I»ui  the  literal  meaning  ot  the  Hebrew 
"'shall  not  be  sold  to  be  ojiiie  rut  off."  singularly  coi-responds 
in  the  phrase  "cutting  oil  the  entail."  when  land  is  alien 
ated  from  a  family  in  Kn^land. 

The  reason  jjiven  for  this.  vi/...  that  the  land  belongs  to 
(Jod.  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  {trivaie  iiwner- 
ship  of  land  at  all.  The  Ian. I.  ii  is  said,  should  b.-  public 
properi  v.  t  he  proper!  \  of  the  State.  Hut  it  is  sureh  evident 
that  if  the  fact  of  the  land  In  lonuin^  to  the  Supreme  Killer 
is  io  debar  its  ownership  bv  individuals  or  families,  -iwner- 
ship  bv  the  Stal<-  is  ei|iiall\  debarred'.  For  the  Slate  is 
nothing  but  an  a^^i-«  «r  it  i  m  «  f  irdi  viduals.  \<-\  those  who 
ar^ue  for  sole  ownership  by  the  Stale  al\\.i\s  me, in  that 
the  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an\  state  shall  be  owned 
bv  dial  particular  stah-  and  held  against  all  other  states. 
Further,  if  the  argument  thai  die  land  belongs  solely  to 
<!od  is  j.ressed,  it  miirht  reasonably  be  concluded  that  il 
should  all  be  made  over  to.  and  own.-d  b\  ih-  i-epresenia- 
lives,  or  those  who  claim  to  be  the  representatives  of  <i<d 
upon  earl  h.  vi/...  His  <  'hnrdi. 

The  Church  of  dod.  in  its  various  forms  and  manifentii- 
lions  in  diH'erent  lands  and  <oiintries.  mi^lii  dius  la;,  i-laiir; 
to  die  possession  of  al  I  die  land  in  die  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  gradual  approx.mat  ion  i  .  some 
such  condition  of  I  liin-^s  was  taking  place  in  some  countrieg 
of  mod«-;-n  Fui'ope.  brin^in^  iiuim-rous  abuses  in  its  train, 
and  dia"  stringent  le^islaiion  h:is  b«  en  en.icted  to  pre\«-nt 
these  abuses  ^rowin-  to  such  a  height  thai  not  onh  land 
Inn  nearly  all  other  property  would  le  in  possession  of  :• 
weallhv  priesthood  and  religious  orders,  with  peopir  sunl: 
in  poverty  all  about  I  hem. 

The  theory  of  communal  own- rship  of  land  in  culliva- 
Tfon.  <•!•  of  the  continued  ownership  «»f  sudi  land  by  tho 
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Government  is,  in  truth,  entirely  unworkable  in  practice. 
Ami  He  who  knows  the  conditions  of  land  and  labor  as  they 
must  exist  in  the  world,  when  He  set  apart  a  certain  por 
tion  of  l he  land  of  the1  earth  to  be  cultivated  by  this  Israel- 
itish  people,  ordained  that  it  should  be  distributed  amongst 
them  by  families  who  should  have  the  right  of  possession, 
as  their  own  property.  And  so  strongly  was  this  idc;i  of 
family  possession  inculcated  and  enforced,  that  it  was  or 
dained  that  if  temporarily  alienated  by  sale  or  mortgage, 
it  was  1o  come  back  to  the  family  by  force  of  law  at  the 
year  of  Jubilee. 

Two  things  must  strike  any  reflecting  person  with  regard 
to  this  most  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fiftieth  year.  Its 
operation  would  inevitably  be  to  prevent  the  acquirement 
by  wealthy  individuals  of  largo  tracts  of  land,  and  so.  of  the 
development  of  a  land  d  ari  tocracy.  The  whole  arrange 
ments  of  the  civil  lawT  as  revealed  to  Moses,  were  such  a^ 
to  favor  a  reasonable  equableness  of  conditions,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  extremes  of  either  groat  wealth  or  great 
poverty.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  prohibition  of 
usury  was  intended  to  operate*  in  the  same  direction;  for. 
naturally,  when  wealth  accumulates,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
employ  it  in  loans  to  poorer  neighbours,  and  with  this,  the 
temptation  to  oppressive  rates  of  interest  begins. 

Hut  a  second  effect  of  the  system  of  restoring  land  at  the 
•Jubilee,  would  be  fo  necessitate  something  like  a  system 
of  primogeniture,  the  land  always  being  the  inheritance  ot: 
the  eldesl  son.  For  if  all  the  land  was  apportioned  amongst 
families,  and  no  land  could  be  permanently  alienated  from 
the  family,  how  could  the  sons  of  a.  family  be  provided 
with  moans  of  subsistence  after  the  first  generation  or  two. 
The  family  land  might  be  divided  up  once,  or  oven  twice, 
but  after  a  time  further  division  would  be  impossible.  No 
new  land  could  be  purchased,  for  it  all  belonged  to  some 
family  or  other,  and  could  not  be  alienated.  Experience 
has  shown  the  great  evils  of  an  excessive  division  of  land, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  arrangement  would 
therefore  be  inevitable  like  that  which  has  obtained  in 
England  for  generations,  viz..  that  the  eldest  son  shall  in 
herit  the  land,  while  the  younger  sons  shall  seek  out  other 
avenues  of  employment. 

There  is.  however,  one  exception  to  the  operation  of  the 
•Tiibiloo,  which  exception  shows  the  profound  wisdom  which 
dictated  these  enactments,  viz.,  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
property  in  walled  cities. 

V.  2!):  Tf  a  man  sell  a  dircllinfj  Jionse  in  a  walled  city,  then 
lie  may  redeem  it  within  a  irliolc  year  after  it  is  sold.  Ami  if  if 


IH    not  nilu-iiiul  irilhin   tin    .v/^rr  nf  <i  full  ymr.  tlnn   (In 

that    i.v    in    tin     inillxl   city   xluill   It,    r.s/u/>/|.v/t«/   fnr   in/    tn   hin 

thai  Imutfht  It.     It  x/i<///  nut  >in  nut  tn  tin  J ubil«  . 

Here  is  a  distinction,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
tilings,  which  is  fully  operaii\e  in  these  da\s.  hm  i>  con 
slant  ly  lost  si^ln  of  b\  theori.Ms  in  land.  Fur  tin-  land 
that  is  cultivated  or  occupj,  d  h\  an  agricultural  ••la.-*.*  is,  in 
itself,  tin-  very  nieaii'*  of  subsistence  to  the  cult  iv  ator. 
Withou!  I  li«-  land  In-  raiiimt  li\«-. 

Itut  house  piopci  iv  iii  a  «  ii\  is  nut.  in  itselt.  ili«-  nn-ans  of 
Mihsistencc  at  all.  TLp-  dwt-IU-rs  in  cities  art-  men  uf  A 
dillcreni  class.  Then-  subsistence  is  nut  from  tin-  liuiidin^s 
of  the  citv.  Inn  from  nieivhandi>e  siored  iherein.  u;-  from 
yirofrssiona I  occupation,  such  as  those  uf  judges.  I;I\N,)«M-S. 

jdl\  sicillllS.        'IMlese    (   las>es     liaVe    Iiu    He.-d    of    ail^V     |HT|lialli*!l( 

ownership   of    the   d\\e|liu^    ihe\    |i\»-   in    in   cai'i-N    on    tln-ir 
avocations;  hence  ihei-e  is  no  pro\  ision   fur  faniih    iuln-nt 
ance  IMMII^  pcrpeiuaied  iheiein. 

It  is.  however,  provided  i.ind  this  is  aiioiln  i  instance  .,f 
ihr  far-reaching  a.inl  discrimin.it  HILT  \\isdom  «>f  ihrsc-  ena«r 
inciilsi  that  iv.  .".  1  i  //<•  /j'<?/v»\  <>f  tin  riUa<i*x  \rl\n-l\  l,ni'>  n<> 
irall  (tliniil  tficin  slmll  In  rnuntnl  n.«  tin  f'n  /«/.v  »f  (In  ^•^nlnln  : 
//«•//  x//f/.'/  ijn  out  in  thi  J nl>il<  • .  And  \\h\7  llei  ause  the 
liouses  ef  villap-s  would  iindoiiliiedl\  he  i  he  house,  ,,f  il-,- 
fanners  or  ctiliixalois.  as  is  the  case  m  l-in^land  to  ihis 
day.  and  would  iheiefoi-e  he-  a  in-ccssai  \  part  of  .t  farmir.L' 
inhrritaiK  e. 

Mill     tile    propel'l  \     of    the     |.e\ilex    j||     |||,-    cities    llie\     :|||ial>M 

is  to  he  subject  to  ihc  lau  of  the  Jubilee,  and  fof  a  natura1 
reason.  Thev  NN'ei  e  a  >epai';ile  clas-'.  and  lln-u  hoiis'-s  \\eie 
all  the  tixed  propel  i  \  i  h«-\  ha<l.  No  land  \\as  alloii«-«|  t<> 
llirm.  Their  hniises  cmild  no)  I--  permaiieni  |\  alii-nad-d 
\N  it  lion  t  in  just  ice  io  i  he  \\  hole  com  HIM  nil  \  of  l.e\  i  ii--. 

Such  was  to  Ic  i  he  law  \\nli  i-e.irai'd  to  hind  \\ln-n  th •• 
Israelites  obtained  possession  of  it:  and  one  caniiui  fail  to 
be  struck  with  tin-  piofmind  foie-i^hi  and  wisdom  in 
volved  in  tho  rcfjnlal ions  hot h  with  regard  to  its  ownership, 
its  rrstora  t  ion  i<»  the  famil\  at  a  stat<-d  period,  and  ii- 
cultivarion  a<'cordin^r  io  a  r"-^nlaied  plan  of  uork  and  rest. 
The  more  the  subjeci  is  studied,  the  more  e\  id«-m-e  shall  «•• 
se<'  of  these  laws  having  precede. I  from  Him  \N  ho  IH  "iron 
dcrfnl  in  rninixil.  <in<l  >.irrll<>it  in  irorA'iii*;.' 

The    land,   as   is   seen    from    MM-    I'.ooU    of    \uniln-rs   ixxvi 
fi~  rifli  was  criminally  divided,  not  ..nl\  amongst  the  triln'h 
]j'\\  onlv  excepted      but  aiiion^'si   i  In-  families  of  the  iril.es 
and   the 'division   was  b\    lot  ;  ihe  onlv  equitable  mode;  and 
that    which   would  alone  prevent   caxilin^  or  imputation  or 
favonrii  ism. 
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And  Ibis  inheritance  of  the  land  by  families  was  doubt 
less  the  reason  why,  even  in  the  Divine  record  itself,  such  an 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  family  genealogy.  For  the 
family  genealogy  was  the  registry  of  the  ownership  of  the 
laud." 

It  is  finally  to  lie  noted  that  this  seventh  year  of  rest 
for  the  land  was  connected  with  a  provision  for  the  poor; 
apparently  that  they  might  have  rights  in  that  year  simi 
lar  to  the  rights  over  the  "common"  lands  of  England  en 
joyed  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  villages.  Exactly 
how  this  would  work  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
at  this  distance  of  time.  But  the  intention  of  care  for  the 
poor  and  provision  for  them  in  such  a  way  that  a  pauperized 
class  could  be  prevented  from  arising,  was  sufficiently  mani 
fest. 

Provision  for  the  poor  has  been  made  in  various  ways  in 
these  modern  times,  and  it  is  confessedly  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  thi'  government,  eiiher  of  a  city,  a  municipality, 
or  a  country  at  large.  In  medieval  Europe  the  monasteries 
were  largely  the  channel  of  care  for  the  poor;  a  system 
that  had  something  to  recommend  it  in  theory.  But  it 
developed  great  abuses  in  practice.  In  the  land  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  going,  the  poor  were  to  have  special 
privileges  during  every  seventh  year.  But  the  whole  tenden 
cy  of  the  Mosaic  civil  law  was  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  class  of  poor  at  all. 

THE  YEAR  or  RELEASE. 

But  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  found  (Chap,  xv.) 
another  remarkable  provision  indicating  extreme  care  for 
the  poor,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years  there  is 
to  be  a  general  release  from  debts.  Yet  it  is  evident  frorr- 
1  he  text  (vs.  8  to  111,  that  the  loans  referred  to  are 
those  which  are  made  from  motives  of  benevolence  and  not 
as  matters  of  business.  It  is  such  loans  as  these  upon  which 
usury  is  not  to  be  exacted.  In  fact,  when  such  loans  aro 
made  in  our  own  times,  it  is  ran*  for  interest  to  be  exacted 
upon  them,  and  no  one  who  had  made  such  a  loan  would 
be  much  concerned  if  the  debtor  were  released  by  law  after 
a  given  time. 

But  if  such  a  law  were  applicable  to  business  loans,  the 
eil'ect  would  be  to  bring  about  a  system  of  gradual  repay 
ment  so  that  nothing  might  be  due  at  the  period  of  release. 
And  if  1hat  period  were  near,  it  would  certainly  be  the  case 
that  some  special  security  would  be  taken. 

But  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage,  and  especiallj  the 
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ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  dearly  point  to  loans  of 
benevolence  made  to  help  the  poor  and  needy. 

There  is  in  the  Hook  of  Leviticus  a  curious  vet  most  wise 
provision  with  regard  to  tin-  planting  of  orcluirdg,  vi/..  thai 
fruii  shall  not  he  gathered  from  any  tree  for  the  owner's 
use  until  it  is  live  years  old.  though  the  fruit  of  the  fourth 
year  may  be  gathered  for  i  he  Lord.  All  this  evident h  has 
in  view  the  permanent  productiveness  of  the  trees,  and  cor- 
lesponds  with  imde.n  methnls  of  lli.rt  iciilt  lire. 

SAMTATIMN  AM-  CAKI:  ..r  HK.U.TH. 
This  was  a  marked  feature  in  these  laws  as  delivered  bv 

The    Supreme    to    the    people,    whom    He    had    called    out.    and 

whose  existence  was  intended  to  lie  preserved,  for  purposes 
of  grace  and  blessing  to  mankind,  for  thousands  of  veai>  to 
come.  For  this  purpose,  sanitary  laws  wen-  of  essential 
importance;  and  it  is  inn-resting  to  note  their  development. 

These  laws  hail  three  main  divisions: 
Those  connected  with  Food. 
Those  connected   with  Cleanliness  of  person,  dwelling. 

and  ramp. 

Those    connected    with    the    in-ainn-nt    of    Contagious 
Disease. 

The  laws  ctinnt  cte  I  \\iih  Food  di\ideall  animals,  lishe*. 
birds  and  reptiles  into  ih«-  clashes  of  Clean  and  Fin-Iran;  <>f 
those  that  mighi  be  eaten,  ami  ilios»-  that  wen-  forbidden. 
And  I  lie  very  wording  of  ih«-  disisioii  shows  that  the  per 
mission  and  prohibition  rom  rim-d  not  taste  or  cnjovim-nT. 
but  ln-alth.  Some  were  rl-nn:  r\identlv  in  the  sense  of 
being  wholesome,  suitable,  and  promot  ive  of  healt  h.  <  M  |I«TK 
were  unclean,  being  evidently  unsuitable,  and  provocative 
of  disease. 

Of  |  he  latter  the  llr-li  of  Suim-  \\as  the  niosi  noticeable. 
And,  considei'ing  lhat  this  llrsli  is  |»erha|»s  the  most  uni 
versally  used  in  modern  cj\ili/ed  i-ountries.  one  may  wonder 
at  the  prohibit  ion. 

I  In  I  this  \t-r\  prohibition  is  a  proof  that  the  Mosaic  civil 
polity  and  law  was  never  intended  lo  be  for  all  people,  but 
had  a  partial  and  temporary  us*-  only.  For  in  the  .  ,,|d  Lit' 
tudes  of  northern  regions,  tin-  llesh  of  swine  is  th--  iiiunt 
suitable  thai  can  be  found.  I'.ut  it  is  otherwise  in  southern 
latitudes.  And  in  smh  a  latitude  was  the  land  of  <  anaan. 

\iioi  li<-r  rin  ions  ditlereiice  was  put  b«-i  \\.-i-n  tish  that  had 
fins  and  scales  and  those  \\hidi  had  not.  Th«-  last  were 
forbidden,  and  doubtless  for  I  he  reason  thai  their  llesh  if 
generalU  a  mass  <»t  lai  or  blubb-r:  highl\  unsilitalde  to 
a  southern  region  :  i  hough,  as  we  all  know,  the  fall  \  Ili-sh  of 
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the  whale  is  a  chief  article  of  diet  in  the  regions  of  the  ex 
treme  north. 

The  differences  between  one  kind  of  feathered  fowl  and 
another  are  founded  in  the  reason  of  things,  and  generally 
prevail  even  now.  The  same  may  be  said  of  reptiles.  But 
it  is  singular  to  find  that  such  insects  as  locusts,  beetles, 
and  grasshoppers  .are  allowed  to  be  eaten.  Here,  certainly, 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  Mosaic  law  and  modern 
civilized  usages. 

Jiut  with  respect  to  this,  and  many  other  details  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  both  civil  and  religious,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  that  while  it  ma.y  be  difficult,  at  this  immense  distance 
of  lime,  and  in  wholly  changed  circumstances,  to  assign 
reasons  for  some  particular  enactments,  the  general  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  laws  can  be  traced  clearly  enough.  In 
the  case  of  Religion  it  is  either  to  secure  reverence  and  awe 
in  worship,  or  to  symbolize  greater  things  to  come;  or  to 
guard  against  1he  idolatrous  rites  and  customs  prevalent 
around  them.  In  the  case  of  Civil  Law,  it  is  to  ensure  sub 
stantial  justice  between  man  and  man,  showing  no  favor 
either  to  poor  or  rich;  also  to  develop  and  preserve  the  idea 
of  the  family,  and  to  prevent  some  from  permanently  accu 
mulating  wealth,  and  others  from  falling  into  permanent 
poverty.  In  the  <;ase  of  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  individuals,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it:  is  to 
ensure  that  wholesome  food  is  eaten,  that  cleanliness  shall 
be  strictly  observed,  and  that  if  the  seeds  of  contagious 
disease  ripen,  the  contagion  shall  be  prevented  from  spread 
ing. 

In  short ,  the  whole  spirit  of  t  he  law.  as  delivered  to  Moses 
by  the  all  wise  framer  of  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  was  to 
develop,  in  thai  country,  at  that  time,  and  in  those  circum 
stances.  1he  highest  degree  possible  of  physical  health,  and 
social  arid  moral  welfare.  I'nt  the  enactments  their.selvrs 
are  for  (hat  lime,  country,  and  people  only.  They  are  evi 
dently  not  suited  for  application  to  all  time,  and  to  all  coun 
tries,  and  people.  The  time  came,  therefore,  when  they 
were  all  abrogaled.  viz..  when  the  Kingdom  of  Clod  was  set 
up  on  earth  by  the  Messiah.  I»ut.  and  il  is  important  to 
observe  this,  the  spirit  of  these  enactments  still  survives  in 
that  very  kingdom,  for  it  i*  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  be 
tween  man  and  man,  and  of  personal  purity  of  body  and 
soul,  an<l  in  its  solemn  charge  to  the  rich  of  the  world,  to 
be  rend  n  t't  rf '.<?'/•/'>///('.  will  in'1  to  cow-tnun-'Citr.  an<l  to  cnre 
for  the  int'tr,  there  is  a  provision  which  if  stea  Mly  earned 
out  would  prevent  many  of  the  evils  that  afflict  modern 
society  from  the  great  inequality  of  conditions. 
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It  is  in  the  Ij^ht  of  this  obvious  rule  that  the  enactmentH 
have  in  !>«•  considered  that  respect  personal  cleanliness. 
SOUK-  «»f  I  IK-HI  seem  overstrained,  such  as  the  prohibitions 
to  touch  i  he  body  of  a  dead  person  or  beast,  or  to  touch  any 
physically  unclean  tiling,  whether  of  man  or  l»easi,  or  io 
loin  h  i  he  tlesh  of  birds  and  lieasts  that  are  not  to  !..•  eaten, 
together  with  the  ordinances,  about  breaking  tin-  vessels 
they  ma .  fall  upon,  and  of  washing  the  clothes  ofan\  who 
have  to  <lo  with  them.  Km  the  laws  as  to  purifiratious  are 
evidently  pervaded  l»y  the  pcinciple  of  care  for  absolute 
cleanliness  of  person  and  duellings  though  we  ma\  not  In- 
able  to  see  the  reason  for  the  particular  enactment.  tLeviti- 
•  us  xi.i  And  the  provisions  for  cleanliness  in  the  t'amp 
when  journeying  are  exactly  such  as  in  principle  an-  carried 
out  in  I  lie  camps  of  armies  to  this  da\. 

With  i  espect  to  <  'out a^ions  disease,  amidst  a  multitude  of 
detailed  directions  (Leviticus  xiii.  and  following  that  are 
involved  in  repetitions  and  are  dilVn-uli  to  understand,  sev 
eral  general  idea--  are  |i|ainl\  discernible  in  the  wa\  of 
direction  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 

First.  That  when  any  sij^n  that  has  the  appearance  of 
a  contagious  disease,  such  as  leprosv.  conies  out  upon  a 
person,  lie  i->  io  le  immediate  y  ,\o/<//  »/  foi-  a  period  of 
seven  d.ivs  ----precise!  v  as  IP-  \\oiild  be  iii  these  times  -or 
longer. 

Second.  Kxlreme  care  is  io  be  laken  in  disi  in^uish  be 
tween  an  ordinarv  and  harmless  eruption,  and  the  spots 
1  ha  I  nidi,  ate  I.epi  o^\  . 

Third.  If  the  case  prove  to  be  |epros\  .  there  i>  to  be  con 
tinned  isolation.  The  person  alllided  is  io  be  placed  with 
<>iit  the  camp,  with  marks  in  indicate  his  condition. 

Fourth.  .VII  the  garments  that  have  been  worn  by  a 
U'proiis  person  are  to  be  burned. 

Fifth.  The  house  in  which  there  has  been  a  platrin-  of 
leprosy  i-<  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  b\  scraping  the  plas 
ter  from  the  wall,  and  in  some  cases  taking  out  the  stones 
and  beams  of  the  house.  In  oih'-r  and  more  virulent  i-aws. 
the  house  itself  is  to  be  torn  doun.  And  in  everx  case  all 
tliat  is  sei-aped  oil' or  torn  down  is  to  be  ,  an  ie«|  a  way  from 
the  abodes  of  men  and  destroyed. 

All  th's  in  essen.-e  ad  p  im  -pie.  reinarkablx  corres- 
j Minds  with  the  manner  in  \\  h  i-h  s  iniiai  \  measures  are  car 
ried  <»iil  in  model  n  limes;  in  fa«i.  it  i-  onl\  in  le.ent  days 
that  in  I  In-  it  Mime  ii  <  f  cotit  ^'ioii-  diseases  "ome  modern 
eoiintlies  have  come  up  Io  I  he  -i.ind.nd  laid  d"\\n.  by 
IHvine  direction,  for  tlii^  Israelii  i«.h  people,  nmri-  than 
three  thousand  \ears  aj^o. 


CRITICAL  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XV. 

As  TO  THE  LAND  BEING  A  DIVINE  POSSESSION. 

The  Land  is  Mine,  said  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  His  people 
Israel,  when  forbidding  its  permanent  alienation  from  the 
family  originally  owning  it.  Then,  say  the  modern  theo 
rists,  land  cannot  become  the  property  of  any  man. 

But  let  us  consider  whether  this  is  a  fair  inference. 

Was  this  declaration  not  made  as  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  to  confirm  certain  families  in  continued 
ownership.  It  undoubtedly  wa^.  Then  the  ownership  of 
land  by  families  was  part  of  the  Divine  constitution  of  this 
Jsraelitish  nation.  The  inference  therefore  that  it  cannot 
become  private  property  is  unwarranted. 

But,  further;  is  this  Divine  assertion,  "the  land  is  mitie.'' 
not  a  part  of  a  far  greater  claim,  viz.,  that  all  thinas  whatever 
in  Heaven  or  earth  are  His?  It  undoubtedly  is.  And  here 
we  cannot  but  revert  to  the  striking  language  used  in  the 
time  of  Abram  (when  he  had  recovered  spoils  from  the 
marauding  chieftains)  by  that  kingly  Priest  Melchizedek. 
Giving  blessing  to  Abraham,  he  speaks  of  the  Most  High, 
as  the  "POSSESSOR  of  Hearcn  and  Earth"  (Genesis  xiv.  10. i 
thus  asserting  a  claim  not  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites 
only,  but  1o  all  lands,  and  in  all  worlds.  This  claim  is 
asserted  more  definitely  and  largely  in  the  twenty-fourth 
Psalm,  in  the  words,  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ful 
ness  thereof;"  or.  as  otherwise  translated,  and  all  that 
therein  is.  Thus  the  Lord  proclaims  His  right  to  the  whole 
earth  and  to  all  its  fruits;  to  all  corn  and  wine,  all  forest^ 
and  fields,  all  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  all  that 
is  on  the  surface,  either  in  the  realm  of  nature,  or  of  civili 
zation,  or  beneath  the  surface,  or  in  the  air.  "Erertf  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,"  it  is  asserted  in  another  place,  "and  the 
<  attic  -upon  a  thousand  hills.'"  Thus  there  is  no  absolute,  in 
dependent,  and  ultimate  ownership  of  anything  by  any  man; 
for,  in  the  ultimate  issue,  God  is  the  Supreme  Owner  of  all. 
And  so  it  must  be;  from  the  great  conception  which  Revela 
tion  gives  us  of  the  Supreme,  as  Creator,  Disposer.  Pre 
server  of  all,  l)i/  whom  all  thina*  wnftivt.  and  in  whom  man 
himself  lire*  and  more*  and  has  his  lwhi<i. 

Yet  this  does  not  prevent  a  subordinate  right  of  property 
on  the  part  of  States  and  Governments,  of  the  territory  they 
occupy,  nor  the  right  of  "eminent  domain''  of  the  State  «is 
against  the  individual  citizen. 


Nor  does  this  rij^ht  of  ••'•inim-nt  domain"  or  so\er< -itfiily 
of  the  State  over  iill  within  its  bounds,  prevent  tin*  ejercix- 
nf  the  li^lii  «  f  property  bv  in  li\  iilu  i|«  over  wli;it«-v»r  tli«-v 
}ia\»-  ;ir*|iiii'(Ml  <»r  inheriti'd  lawfully.  Individuals  may  <»M! 
l;inds.  houses,  forests,  miiu-s.  and  all  thai  r.nin-s  tun  of  any 
ot  tin-in.  Yrt  all  is  suhjrrt  in  ih«-  ri^ht  of  tin-  Stat*-.  and 
lhat  its'-lf  is  subject  to  tin-  sovereign  claims  of  <i.»d.  tin- 
Almighty  Kiilrr  of  the  \\hol«-  earth. 


Tl»er<'  is.  in  I  host' precepts,  a  In  i.-f  indjcat  ion  of  dilT«-r«-nc«' 

l>et\V<M-ll    the    servitude    of    ;i     Ht-lifeW  and   that    of  ;i    s!|-;ili^«-|. 

The  principal  difference  is  that,  the  Hebrew  becomes  fn-e 
in  the  seventh  year,  and  at  the  year  of  .lubilee.  while  th«- 
stranp-r  does  not.  Tlis  ser\  ice  is  for  life  i  Lev.  xxv.  U'n. 
He  may  also  be  called  on  for  harder  service  than  a  Hebrew. 
I>nt  it  is  expressly  enjoined  that  he  shall  not  IM*  o;</m **»•</. 
(Kxodus  xxii.  L'l  and  xxiii.  !».  <t  <t!.\  A  comprehensive  en 
affluent,  and  designed  expressly  in  prevent  such  exactions 
as  the  Hebrews  suffered  under  Pharaoh.  H'hap.  xxiii.  !>.> 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Tin:  KELKJIOUS  SYSTEM  DELIVERED  TO  MOSES  FOR  THE 
HEBREW  PEOPLE. 


The  Religious  observances  delivered  to  Moses  by  the  Su 
preme  Ruler  are  much  better  known  than  the  laws  as  to 
civil  and  secular  life,  and  for  this  reason,  that  much  of  the 
religious  observance  proved  to  be  a  shadowing  forth  of 
great  spiritual  realities  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  and 
hence  have  been  constantly  brought  before  Christian  assem 
blies.  The  Law,  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
had  a  Miadow  of  f/ood  things  to  conic.  And  how  much  this  ia 
the  case  is  opened  up  in  that  very  Epistle,  where,  speaking 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  writer  opens  up  the  great  spiritual 
ideas  that  were  symbolized  in  the  Priesthood,  the  Sanctu 
ary,  the  Mercy  Seat,  the  Sacrifices  and  the  Offerings.  And 
we  know  that  one  of  the  great  Festivals  ordained  as  binding 
on  the  Jews  was  expanded  and  enlarged  into  the  great 
central  observance  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  tlie  Holy  Communion;  which  is  plainly  founded  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover. 

Vet,  well  as  this  religious  system  is  generally  known  by 
Christian  people,  there  are  many  most  interesting  points 
therein  that  are  at  times  overlooked.  And  it  must  be  con- 
jessed.  thai  in  a  certain  method  of  commenting  upon,  and 
expounding  of,  the  numerous  details  of  this  system,  and  the 
endeavour  to  draw  out  some  symbolical  meaning  from  every 
jot  and  little  of  its  observance,  the  sound  and  rational  in 
struction  to  be  derived  therefrom  has  been  buried  under 
a  mass  of  conceits  and  fancies.  The  inspired  P^pistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  however,  is  short,  pointed,  and  eminently 
easy  lo  understand;  and  following  its  indications,  the  idea 
and  meaning  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  be 
comes  apparent. 

And  here,  more  even  than  in  what  has  previously  be^ii 
commented  on.  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  while  we 
may  not  le  able  to  understand  the  reason  why  there  was 
such  extraordinary  detail  in  the  directions  divinely  given 
to  Moses  (for  he  was  expressly  charged  to  make  everything 
according  to  the  Pattern  shown  him  on  the  Mount),  their 
general  scope,  spirit,  and  object,  become  apparent  enough 
if  we  can-fully  consider  them.  'Hearing  this  in  mind,  then, 


The  I',  li,  /ions  Si/stun  Ihlintnl  to   l/wv  /ur  tin  •  ./»  irx.   itS:{ 


It  t     us    p:^     under    review  tin-  directions    givm    a 
following: 

1.  The  S;tn«  luarv  or  Tabernacle; 

-.   Tin-  Ark  of  tin*  <  'ovenaiit  ; 

•'!.   The  High  Priest,  his  dress,  and  functions: 

t.   The  Altars.  Sacrifices,  and  (MYerings; 

."i.  The<',reat  Festivals  and  tin-  annual  Da  y  of  A  tonemeut  ; 
with  resjiect  to  all  which,  we  shall  sec  how  that  which  thev 
shadowed  lorth  has  been  fnltilled  in  th"  Christian  dispensa- 
Tion. 

TIM:  S.\\<  -n  AI:Y  <»i:  T.M'.KKVVI.I:. 

Seeing  thai  lliis  Saiiduar\  wa>  f,,j-  t|,|.  use  of  a  people 
who  were  travelling  and  moving  about  froji,  place  i  .  pla<*e. 
themselves  dwelling  in  tents  »as  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
legion  do  a!  lhisdavi.il  \\  as  of  necessjt  \  thai  i  he  sand  uarv 
-  lion  Id  lie  a  tent  too. 

In  chap.  xxv.  .at  i  lie  eight  h  \erse.  we  tind  i  he  fundament 
al  idea  of  this  sanctuary  itlie  word  signifying  a  ln»i\  place) 
in  the  command.  %\\M>  i.i.r  TIM:M  MAKI:  MI  \  SAV:ITAI:V. 

THAT    I    MAY    DWt:LI.    AM«~»N«;    THKM!"       Til'1    catll|>    Was    Spread 

widely  over  the  plain,  and  consisted  "f  a  multitude  <>i  tents. 
As  the  i\in^  OF'  chief  of  a  tril>e  would  have  a  tent  of  mono 
than  usual  beauty  and  costliness,  so  the  Divine  S<.\«rei^n, 
the  <'liief  and  Leader  of  this  people,  command-  that  a  Tent 
be  prepared  for  Him:  and  of  such  rare  and  costly  male-rial 
as  would  set  fort  h  iso  far  a<  matoria  I  t  hini:s  could  set  forth) 
li  is  grandeur  and  state.  Thus  would  lie  "</»/•»//  nnntn-i  thrtn." 
This  idea  of  i  h«  |  )j  vine  lluler  abi.  linj:  ami  dwelling  anion^' 
th«-  people  is  rejHaled  a^ain  and  a-jnin  \\itli  sidemn  einplia 
sis.  In  chap.  xxix..  1-  I"  !«'>.  "  liavi-  Miis  id--a  d\\'-lt  up->ir 
\l  th<  <l»nr  (tf  Ihf  tnln-rnnrit  of  (In  nni'iri  iintinn  mr  Tent  "f 
Meeting)  /  n'ill  HKI/  irith  I/nil  .  tn  v//-'//.'  linln  th»  .'  .!»!«/  U('i'»-  J 
trill  nntl  irith  (In  rhililrm  <>f  Isnnl:  \n<l  I  •/•<//  <hr,tt  nmnnn 
tin-  rhihlroi  of  Ixrml  <nni  iril'  I,,  th-ir  <!•>!'  \n<l  th>  r/  shift 
linnr  flint  I  <i/n  tin  I.  OK!  tin  ir  timl  n  hirl,  hnnniht  thr>n  forth  out 
of  (In  hnnl  of  l^/if/it  Unit  I  imni  tin,  II  «/•/*••»•/  than'  I  am  tl» 
L'  »l:l>  ///'/;  f/'o//. 

This  i«lea  is  dwelt  upon  \\iili  |>  ciiliar  fui..-  in  th.-  ilir--.- 
tioiis  f«»r  the  fashioning  of  that  singular-  chest  called  in 
chap.  xxv.  the  "ArU  of  Testimony."  "Tin  n  nill  I  tnn-t  irith 
Ihrr;"  and  there  is  added  these  remarkable  \\onK  -iiml  I  \rill 
rotrninnu  irith  I  In,  from  <ihor<  II,,  M,r,  n  >V»i/."  \\onU  imlicat 
in^  a  wonderful  condesrension  of  nearness  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign  Killer,  and  a  foreshadowing  of  that  striking 
saying  of  the  Divine  Son  of  <lod  to  Hi-  dis.  ip|,-s.  "hrnrrfortk 
/  i-'ill  ini  nol  xi  r  rii  n  I*.  Init  frit-mi* 
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lint  even  at  this  early  stage  in  their  history,  the  idea  was 
emphasized  that  the  sacred  tent  was  not  to  be  a  dwelling 
place  of  the  Most  High  in  itself ;  and  apart  from  the  assem 
bly  of  the  people.  The  tent  was  only  a  means  by  which 
(Joel  might  dwell  among  them,  or  meet  with  them,  or  commune 
with  them;  in  this  being  essentially  different  from  the  Tem 
ples  of  the  Heathen,  in  which  the  god  was  always  present, 
whether  the  people  were  there  or  not. 

As  to  the  erection  itself,  the  following  paiticulars  are  to 
be  noted: 

1.  It  was  to  be  erected  by  the  free  and  willing  offerings  of 
the  people.     (Chap.  xxv.  2.)     "Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  bring  me  an  offering;  of  every  man  that  giveth  it 
willing!  u,  with  his  heart,  ye  shall  take  an  offering.'"'  Thus  ii 
was  to  be  in  the  wilderness.    And  thus  it  was  when,  on  a 
much  grander  scale,  the  far  more  costly  materials  for  the 
Temple  were  gathered  by  King  David.    And  thus  all  offer 
ing,  all  service,  all  gifts  are  desired  to  be  by  Him  who  yet. 
is  Lord  of  all. 

2.  Its    materials    were    to  be    of    the  most  costly  kind. 
"Thlx  is  the  offering  ye  shall  take  of  them,  gold,  silver,  brass:" 
also  materials  for  curtains,  and  finally  precious  stones, "OH//./- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in  the  breastplate.17 
These,  as  we  learn  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  comprised  near 
ly  all  the  jewels  which  have  ever  been  known  in  the  world, 
or  which  are  valued  at  the  present  day,  amongst  them  beinjr 
the  diamond,  the  sapphire,  the  topaz,  and  the  emerald.   (Chap. 
xxxix.  10  to  l.'U 

It  is  noticeable  that  though  a  system  of  TITHKS  was  insti 
tuted  as  a  perpetual  matter  of  obligation,  this  was  confined 
to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  priesthood. 

There  never  was  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  levy  on 
perproyt  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle, 
costly  as  it  was;  or  of  the  magnificent  Temple,  the  most 
costly  building,  probably,  of  its  time,  in  the  world.  In  both 
cases  appeal  was  wholly  made  to  the  loyalty  and  affection 
of  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Christian  Church  wa* 
established,  no  system  of  tithes,  or  obligatory  contribution 
was  instituted.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  willing  and  hearty 
offering  of  the  people  whenever  money  was  required.  The 
only  occasion  when  definite  obligation  was  laid  down  wa* 
when  the  rich  congregation  of  Corinth  was  making  a  special 
contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  of  Judea. 
Then  they  were  enjoined  to  give,  systematically,  as  God 
had  prospered,  them.  Hut  no  general  rule  as  to  giving, 
applicable  to  all  Christians,  and  all  time,  was  laid  down 
even  then. 

A   strict  injunction  was  laid  upon  Moses  to  have  f-very- 
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thing  constructed  according  t<»  tin-  rut  tern  fthotrn  to  him  on 
//«•  Mount.  This  injunction  is  repeated  again  and  again,  aud 
the  details  are  given  with  such  particularity  as  to  excite  our 
wonder  that  tin-  (Jreat  Sovereign  of  tin-  I'ni verse  could 
condescend  to  care  about  such  accessories  of  worship  an 
lamps,  candehlbras.  tables,  a-id  curtains:  and  tliat  the 
directions  should  lia\e  been  preserved  for  all  time  in  the 
sacred  records. 

Does  Ciod  car<-  for  such  things,  it  max  be  asked?  And 
>ome  would  lie  inclined  to  think  it  b.-n«-aih  him.  I'.u!  let  us 
consider.  \\'hat  are  the  developments  of  Divine  Power  in 
the  world  of  Nature?  Is  anything  more  remarkable  than 
the  extreme  rare  which  i  he  great  ('ivator  of  all  the  worlds 
of  the  I'niverse  has  bestowed  upon  innumerable  multitudes 
of  small  creatures  thai  inhabit  the  •  •arth.  the  air  and  the 
water.  Does  <Iod  care  I'm-  llies  ami  beet  lex?  Some  would 
sav.  absurd!  \\\\\  let  us  examine  the  structure  of  any  one 
of  them,  and  we  shall  find  in  it  not  only  the  most  wonder 
ful  mechanism,  but  evident-'-  of  calculation  and  design  <|uit-' 
as  striking  as  is  manifest  in  the  structure  of  tin-  largest 
animal,  or.  for  that  matter,  in  tin-  world  itself. 

So.  then,  this  care  for  the  minute  details  of  a  stiiicture 
which  was  to  be  the  earthly  scene  of  the  divine  manifesta 
tion  for  manv  centuries,  corresponds  exactly  \\ith  the  care 
for  minute  del  ails  in  the  format  ion  of  his  cn-ai  un-s. 

This  word  ••/'////»///"  soeiii>  \»  Mi^ge^i  a  visible  (li.in  or 
drawing,  such  as  architects  make  of  a  buildinu  to  b" 
erected.  And  the  minute  direction?*  correspond  almost  ex 
actly  (even  as  to  giving  detaiN  of  measuremenisi  with  what 
are  called  X/H  c///f  -ul'miix  uritteii  out  b\  the  architect,  giving 
dii-ections  to  the  builder  in  modern  limes. 

The     whole    building     was     to    be    ,-reci.-d.    ;iml     all      itn 
re   to  be  constructed   b\    men   spe- 
\\ith     pi-a«-ii.-al     wisdom. 

v.  *<iiiin<i.  >'•».  /   /""•'   called 
\ml   I   /<»"    fill"!  '?"•«   iritli 
in  Liintrli  */</.  .  mul  in  •:!!  man- 
</»  r/'.vr  <-unniini  iiitrk*.  i»  H'nrl;  ;n  ijoM. 

n   st^r.   mu      n     </•»/>•*.  '//"/   /'/'   <  ntfini/  of  .v///;;r.v.  unit   in  tiin- 
IIKJ  of  titnlnr.  to  irorl;  in  nil  nitinmr  "/   trnrkinttn*hip." 

The  house  and  all  its  furniture  was  I"  be  of  a  Divine 
pallern.  and  the  workman  wa-  to  be  tilhd  \\iih  Divin«- 
windoin. 

And.  if  it  be  ask.d.  how.  in  thai  wilderness  did  lhar 
multiliide  of  people,  oiilv  lalelx  op-.rcs-ed  wiih  a  bitter 
bondage,  obtain  all  I  he  costly  mat. -rial  for  ihi«  magninrent 
lent  and  its  sph-ndid  contents,  h-i  us  re.-nll  what  took  plan* 
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at  the  time  when  the  people  were  hurried  away  out  of 
Egypt.  It  was  by  Divine  direction  that,  as  we  read  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of 
silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.  The  true  character 
of  this  so-called  borrowing  has  been  opened  up  in  a  pre 
vious  chapter,  and  we  now  see  what  the  object  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was.  The  people  of  Israel  recovered  back  from 
their  Egyptian  masters  some  part  of  what  they  had  been 
deprived  during  years  of  bondage.  And  this  recovered 
treasure  was  now  consecrated  to  the  service  of  their  Sov 
ereign  Leader  and  King. 

Tin-:  AUK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  this  magnificent 
Tent,  was  the  great  curtain  or  veil  that  divided  it  into 
two  distinct  parts.  The  whole  tent  was  a  consecrated  place. 
But  the  inner  portion  was  Most  H<  ly.  This  vail  of  separa 
tion  continued  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Temple  down  to  the 
time  of  our  Lord;  when,  in  the  awful  hour  of  the  Cruci 
fixion,  when  the  true  atoning  sacrifice  was  being  offered  of 
which  all  that  went  before  was  a  shadow,  this  vail  was 
rent  in  tirain  from  top  to  bottom!  This  terrible  portent  was 
a  sign ;  and  what  it  signified  was  the  end  of  the  dispensation 
of  shadows,  now  that  the  great  reality  had  come.  And,  as 
we  know,  the  whole  came  to  an  end  by  the  destruction 
of  Ihe  Temple  .itself,  in  fire  and  storm,  at  the  sack  of  Jeru 
salem  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus. 

But  for  many  centuries  this  vail  separafed  the  Most  Holy 
Vlace  from  the  rest  of  the  Tabernacle. 

And  within  Ihe  innermost  sanctuary  was  contained  what 
was  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  contents  of  1hc 
Tabernacle. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Chap  xxv.)  was  simply  a  chest, 
made  of  fine  wood,  about  four  feet  long  and  three  feet  high, 
gilded  both  within  and  without,  and  with  a.  crown  of  gold 
upon  if.  thus  denoting  the  presence  of  the  King.  It  was 
never  to  be  touched,  but  to  be  carried  by  means  of  staves 
Ihrongh  rings.  Within  this  ark  was  to  be  placed  the  Table* 
of  the  Lcnc,  the  testimony  of  God;  and  also  tlie  Jtod  of  Aaron 
Unit  hurt  fled,  together  with  a  pot  of  tlie  sacred  ^fa•nna,  the  food 
of  Ihe  wilderness.  Highly  significant  and  marvellous  repre 
sentations  of  the  poirer,  the  oovernment,  and  the  care  of  the 
Sovereign  King. 

But  the  most  significant  thing  about  this  Ark  was  its 
covering.  This  was  of  pure  solid  gold,  and  it  was  named 
the  Merei/  Kent,  a  name  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
the  "TJirwie  of  Grace'  spoken  of  in  Ihe  Epistle  to  the  lie- 


brews   ;is    thai    to    which   one   mav   approach   and    lin<l    help 
from  (lie  Most   High  in  time  of  need. 

The  chest  contained  within  it  the  greatest  manifeHtution 
of  Divine  Law  that  has  ever  been  made  known  to  (lie  world 
in  the  two  Tables  of  tin-  Covenant.  \\\\\.  a  La\\,  to  those 
\\lio  are  continually  coming  shoi-t  of  it.  and  who,  conse- 
•Hieiiily  are  only  condemned  b\  it,  must  be  an  object  of 
dread  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  of  mercy  and  forgive 
ness.  Uith  the  hi  vine  Wisdom  then  was  it  ordained,  that 
i  he  ver\  same  ark  il,;ii  enslirm<-<l  th«-  l..iu.  should  i»-  «  >»v 
<  red  by  the  emblem  of  Mercy.  A  golden  seat  of  Mercy; 
lliis  was  the  place  of  special  lM\ine  manifestation. 

'"/'/«/ «."  said  the  Sovereign  Lawgiver,  "trill  1  wr<  /  wi/A 
tfiiT."  And  not  as  a  Judge,  not  e\en  as  a  Sovereign,  but  a* 
a  l'i'icn<f,  for  il  is  added.  "<in<l  I  u'ill  C'untnutn  u'ith  the*  ;" 
evidently  as  to  forgiveness,  favor,  the  hi\in<-  blessing,  <  om 
nuinion  with  <Jod.  The  vei-y  high*  si  furm  and  manifest:!- 
tion  of  a  sanctilied  life,  as  unfolded  in  ih<-  ('hristian  dispen 
sation,  is  here  revealed  as  possible,  even  in  this  early  a-,"- 
and  dispensation  of  foreshadowing. 

The  Mercy  Seal  had  bending  over  il  t  \\  <>  car\ed  ligures 
of  solid  gold,  \\iih  outstretched  wings,  called  by  the  same 
name  as  that  given  lo  those  remai'kable  cfeainr-'s  ap 
pointed  to  guard  the  garden  of  Kdoji  ath-r  man's  expulsion 
from  il.  They  are  called  ('furuhini.  a  pnr«-l\  Ib-br«-\\  word, 
and  from  its  root  apparently  suggesting  I>i\ine  Majesty 
and  Power.  What  \\as  their  form  has  been  the  siil-ject  of 
laborious  land  il  may  In-  addeili  vei-\  foolish  conjectui-e 
and  dispute;  for  the  form  of  these  creatures  has  no  possibl-1 
significance.  P.m.  it  is  much  more  likel\  than  not.  that  ih«-\ 
were  of  human  form,  \\iih  \\ings  oiitHtrotchcd,  and  bending 
o\er  the  Merc\-  Seat  in  an  attitude  of  pr. 'found  reverence, 
siiggesling  the  worship  and  the  service  of  the  angeli 
world  in  the  great  uork  of  the  manifestation  of  men  > 
mankind. 

This  Ark.  willi  iis  golden  cover,  uas  placeil  within  the 
\ail.  An. I  (here.  I'rom  time  in  lime,  the  IMviiie  Pi'-s-'in  e 

Was    manifested    ;illlu||^v|     the    people. 

So  perfectly  uas  I  lie  idea  of  I  he  l>i\ine  Pro.-nc,-  ass-. 
ciatod  with  the  ark.  i  hat  i  h<-  ai-k  itself  is  spoken  of  in  Sum 
bers  x.  '.'•'»  as  if  il  were  a  lixing  ihing.  \\hen  the  pcuple 
finally  left  Hie  neighb-  nrhood  of  Sinai,  and  began  their 
long  journey  through  the  wi'densess,  "tin  \ik  of  th,  1'otni 
ant  of  //"  Lnrtl  trinf  In  fnrr  thtin  in  tin  thur  <lai/x'  jnurnn/.  tn 
search  out  <i  resting  place  for  tin  HI!" 

And  the  words  were  added  which  were  evidently  the 
marching  orders  of  the  whole  journey.  "It  came  to  pass, 
when  the  ark  s.-t  forward,  that  Moses  said.  A'rir  »//>.  /.o--/f. 
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and  ht  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  thee 
nee  beiore  (her.  Ana  when  it  resteu,  u  saw,  Kviuni,  U 
Lord,  to  the  many  thousands  of  Israel!" 

When  the  journey  was  ended  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  plainly  in  view  of  the  people,  it  was  before  the  ark,  that 
the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off;  before  the  ark,  for  where 
the  ark  was,  there  was  Divine  Power.  When  Jericho  was 
In-sloped,  it  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  that  was  carried 
round  the  city.  (Josh.  vi.  6.)  "$o,"  as  we  read,  "the  ark  of 
the  Lord  compassed  the  city  .  .  .  the  priests  going  on  and 
blou'.iny  irith  iruinpets."  The  tabernacle  itself  was  a  teni 
mainly  to  enshrine  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  When  King  David 
purposed  to  build  the  Temple  (and  it  was  as  much  David's 
temple  as  Solomon's)  it  was  to  lind  a  permanent  habitation 
for  the  ark,  which  had  hitherto  dwelt  within  curtains  (2 
8am.  vii.  2),  this  marvellous  chest  ha  vino-  been  preserved 
tlfrough  all  the  changes  and  wars  of  four  hundred  years 
down  to  this  time. 

When  a  superstitious  use  came  to  be  made  of  the  ark, 
and,  without  Divine  authority,  it  was  taken  away  from  its 
rightful  place  in  the  Tabernacle  to  be  carried  about  with 
the  army,  victory  did  not  follow.  The  people  had  forsaken 
the  Living  God,  and  thought  only  of.  His  material  repre 
sentative.  The  ark  then  was  taken  by  the  Philistines.  The 
aged  High  Priest  Eli  hears  of  the  defeat,  and  of  thrt  death 
of  his  two  sons,  with  comparative  calm.  But  when  h? 
h<  j»rd  that  the  Ark  of  God  was  taken,  lie  fell  to  the  ground 
stunned  and  heart-broken.  And  a  child  just  then  born, 
was  named  by  its  dying  mother  TcJiabod.  moaning  u/>o  more 
glorij.'"  for  she  said,  "The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel." 
For  the  ark  differed  from  ihe  altar,  and  the  golden  table, 
and  ihe  golden  lamp-stand,  in  thi.< — that  they  wore  only 
glorious  by  reason  of  the  use  that  was  made  of  them.  The 
ark  was  glorious  in  itself,  as  having  within  it.  and  upon  it, 
continually,  the  sign  of  the  Divine  Government  in  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  of  Divine  Power  in  the  rod  of  Aaron 
that  budded,  of  Divine  providential  care  in  the  pot  of  Man 
na,  and  most  conspicuously,  of  Divine  Mercy  in  the  golden 
covering  of  the  ark,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the 
rherubim. 

No  Temple  in  this  world  ever  had  an  object  within  it 
like  this  ark.  and  it  finds  ils  I  rue  fulfilment  in  connection 
with  Christian  worship,  not  in  any  outward  and  visible 
Thing,  but  in  1he  Presence  of  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  in  all 
the  assemblies  of  Tlis  people,  whether  small  or  great.  He 
in  Himself  is  there,  having  all  the  Divine  attributes  of  rule, 
power,  providence,  and  mercy,  to  the  end  of  the  dispensa 
tion  whore  providence  and  morcv  are  needed  bv  mankind. 


The  remaining  contents  of  the  Tabernacle  are  referred 
n>  v«-r\  brietlv  in  the  Kook  of  Kxodus.  and  need  not  he- 
dwelt  nprii  at  length  here. 

Chief  of  these  was  the  ALTAI:  n»i:  Hi  i:vr  < h-*i-T.uiN«;.  The 
various  offerings  thereupon,  iheir  value  ami  significance. 
will  be  alluded  to  later  on;  sulh'cient  at  present  to  say  that 
it  was  soiiare  in  shape,  abi.ut  seven  feet  in  length,  seven  in 
lifcadlh.  and  four  feel  high;  made  of  line  wood,  with  pro 
jections  called  Hoi  /*.v  on  the  corner  (there  is  historical  sig 
nificance  in  thisi,  and  a  grating  of  network  <»f  brass  to  cover 
it.  On  :his  altar  were  to  le  olVereil  the  actual  bodies  of 
animals  just  slain.  Another  altar.  ver\  milch  small)  r.  was 
In  Inn  H  ///CC//.VC  ni. <>n.  This  altar  was  to  !•••  overlaid  in  all 
its  parts  with  pure  gold,  and  a  crown  of  gold  was  to  be 
placed  upon  it. 

The  Tnl>l<  nf  Shi'irln-f'nl  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Tabernacle.  This  table  was  very  small,  only  three  fii«t  in 
length  by  two  in  bieadth.  and  two  feet  high.  This  also. 
though  made  of  tine  wood,  was  to  }  «•  overlaid  with  gold. 
und  a  golden  crown  was  to  be  upon  it. 

The  special  use  of  this  Shewbread.  consisting  of  twelve 
loaves,  one  for  each  Tribe,  is  not  clearh  discernible,  except 
that  it  was  to  be  in  some  measure  a  provi>ion  for  the 
priests,  and  lawful  to  be  used  by  them  alone.  Km  in  it 
i  here  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Kread  of  Life  sent  down 
from  Heaven,  even  of  i  he  Kieriial  Son  of  Cn»d.  Tic-  Table 
of  Shewbread.  and  not  the  Altar,  is  thus  the  true  type  of 
the  Table  of  the  Lord  in  tin-  Christian  Church. 

The  great  Lamp-stand,  or.  as  it  is  translated,  candlestick. 
wa>  a  striking  feature  <,f  the  Tabernacle,  and  most  minute 
specifications  are  u;i  ven  ichap.  \  x  v .  ."•  1 1  as  to  its  construct  ion 
and  ornamentation. 

The  size?  of  this  lamp  is  not  gixen.  Kut  it  is  strange  that 
amid  I  he  universal  w  reck  of  t  he  arch  i  led  me.  and  near  I  \  all 
visible  memorials  of  eatlv  Hebrew  history,  the  form  of  this 
candelabra  still  remains  visible  in  carving  on  the  arch 
of  Titus  in  Koine.  The  well  known  representation  of  the  Ro 
man  victor's  triumph  has  a  still  almost  perfect  picture  of 
The  Jewish  captives  beating  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  de 
spoiled  Temple  of  .Jerusalem.  And  the  candelabra  is  there 
amongst  them,  corresponding  exact  h  with  the  descrip 
lion  written  more  tlrin  three  thousand  years  ago  ichap. 
xxv.  .'51.  etc. i  of  a  candlestick,  with  ".<*//•  hrnm-hi.*  cnviing  out 
of  tin'  .v/'/V.v  nf  H."  with  "tlux  lnnrl"  lik>-  untn  almnn'l*"  <»n 
each  side,  ami  oinainenls  nf  knnh*  nml  flmrns'  eloquently. 
though  silent  I  v.  testifying  amidst  tho«e  ruins  of  Old  Koine 
of  the  until  of  the  sacred  records  of  three  thousand  years 
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The  last  of  these  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Law  for  washing. 

This  haver  (rhap.  xxx.  18)  was  to  be  made  of  brass;  and 
was  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  llie  sacred  tent,  that 
Aaron  and  his  sons  might  therein  wash  their  hands  and 
feet,  before  proceeding  to  offer  sarriticcs  or  to  minister. 

From  this  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  which,  in  a^l 
its  details,  was  closely  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple,  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  them  corresponded  in 
any  way  with  a  church  for  Christian  worship. 

The  Tabernacle  was  not  a  place  for  the  meetings  of 
the  congregation,  for  none  but.  priests  could  enter  it:  it 
was  not  a  place  of  preaching,  teaching,  or  instruction,  for 
it  was  entirely  wanting  in  adaptation  to  such  purposes. 
It  was  not  even  a  place  of  united  prayer  of  the  congre 
gation. 

Its  purpose  wras  purely  sacrificial  and  ceremonial.  All 
that  the  priests  did  was  to  make  offerings  on  the  people's 
behalf;  to  appear,  in  fact,  for  the  people,  before  the  Al 
mighty  Kuler  and  Governor. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  but  one  Taber 
nacle,  and  afterwards  but  one  Temple  for  the  whole  nation. 
This  one  particular  demonstrates  its  unsuitableness  to  be  a 
type  or  model  of  a  place  for  Christian  assemblies.  The  true 
type  or  model  of  the  Christian  place  of  assembly  was  the 
Synagogue,  which  was  at  once  a  place  of  meeting,  as  its 
name  signifies,  and  a  place  of  instruction  and  prayer:  and 
of  which  in  later  times,  there  was  at  least  one  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  land,  subsisting  along  with  the  central 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  having  functions  of  an  entirely 
different  character. 


<'|IAPTI:U  xvii. 

TIM:   Ki:i.n:n>rs  SVSTKM  OF  TIM:  JEWS. 

tContinu*  d.) 
PKIKSTS  AM.  SA<-UM<ICI:S. 

The  Religious  system  divinely  prescribed  to  Muses  had 
tins  great  peculiarity,  ilial  then-  was  onl\  om-  place  of 
s-acrilic"  .IIH!  sacred  worship  in  the  land.  Instead  of  a  mul 
litude  of  Temples  as  in  Kgxpt.  Greece,  and  Koine,  tin-re  was 
only  one.  vi/.,  the  movable  sacred  Tent  for  nearly  four  hun 
dred  years,  and  after  thai  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem— per 
manent  ;ind  magnifnent.  and  lasting  about  a  thousand. 
I?ut  there  was  only  one  Temple,  as  there  had  been  only  one 
Tal;erna<  le.  And  this  carri«  d  with  ii  imporiaiii  conse 
«|uences;  prineipally  thai  the  «  rd«-r  of  priests  in  the  land 
was  composed  of  comparatively  few  persons,  a  wine  ami 
far-sighted  provision  inde<  d.  lis  wisdom  ran  lie  appreciat 
ed  when  considering  the  abuses  that  have  arisen  in  manv 
countries,  loth  ancient  ami  im  dern.  from  the  large  anil 
unreasonable  multiplication  of  a  Priestly  class. 

The    Priests    of    the   .lews    were    wholly    confined    to   one 
family,  the  children  and  descendants  of  Aaron. 

The  manner  of  the  setting  apart  of  these  Priests,  their 
dress  and  their  duties,  is  all  set  forth  with  extraordinary 
particularity  in  the  books  of  Kxodus  and  Leviticus.  And 
they  will  well  iepay  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Christian  people,  for  f  hey  all  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  great  and  abiding  realities  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Jewish  priesthood.  Temple,  and  Sacrifices,  with  all  apper 
taining  thereto,  have  passed  away;  and  were  intended  to 
pass  away.  Hut  the  realities  of  wlrch  they  were  tvpes  anil 
object-lessons  were  intended  to  abide.  And  they  do  abide, 
and  shall  so  abide,  until  the  end  of  the  Christian  age.  For 
He  who  is  set  forth  in  shadow  by  the  Hiyh  Priest  of  tin- 
Hebrews  altiilrth  a  1'r'nxt  fnrrvcr. 

\.  The  setting  apart  of  the  Priest  to  his  oflice  was  mainly 
by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  ANMINTIM;.  the  prototype  of  all 
those  anointings  by  which  kings  and  priests  were  set  apart 
for  many  ag<  s,  and  which  finally  culminated  in  the  mani 
festation  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  AN<»ivn:r>  One.  For  the 
name  hv  which  the  Son  of  (iod  is  universally  known,  is  the 
CHRIST;  simply  a  (Jreek  form  of  the  word  Messiah,  and  both 
meaning  nnninlcd. 
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(This  same  ceremony  of  anointing  was  used  for  the  He 
brew  kin^s.  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  still  sur 
vives  in  the  order  for  the  crowning  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
England.) 

A  solemn  trashing  was  also  part  of  the  ceremony  of  in 
duction,  along  willi  the  offering  of  sacriticial  animals.  Upon 
the  head  of  the  chief  animal,  the  /;/•/>*/  /x  in  lay  hix  hands, 
a  ceremony  peculiar  to  all  sacrifices  for  the  purging  of  sin. 
Then  finally  the  blood  of  another  animal  is  to  be  taken, 
and  with  it  is-  to  be  touclud  tin  right  ear,  the  right  hand,  and 
the  I'iifhl  'loot  of  the  priest;  ceremonies  of  which  the  signifi 
cance  is  most  clear.  The  cleansing  Mood  is  to  affect  the  ear 
that  takes  in  knowledge,  the  hand  that  executes  purposes, 
and  the  foot  that  carries  the  priest:  about  amongst  the  peo 
ple;  and  it  is  a  significant  leminder  to  one  who  executes  the 
office  that  liis  whole  being  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  Living  ( Jod. 

The  IJKKSS  of  the  High  Priest  is  of  a  no  less  remarkable 
character  than  the  ceremony  of  induction,  and  is  significant 
in  a  high  degree  of  the  "good  things  io  come'1  in  a  higher 
and  permanent  dispensation. 

A  whole  chapter  (chap,  xxviii.)  is  devoted  to  this  dress, 
and  nearly  every  part  of  it  is  full  of  significance  and  fore 
shadowing. 

The  dress  principally  consisted  of  an  Ephod  or  Tunic 
(the  word  Ephod  is  Hebrew  and  untranslated)  of  rare  and 
costly  materials,  "of  gold  and  blue,  and  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  ticined  linen.r  But  the  significance  of  the  garment 
was  not  in  its  beauty  or  costliness.  On  the  shoulders  of  the 
Ephod  were  to  be  fastened  two  oni/.r  stones,  on  which  were 
to  be  engraved  the  names  of  the  ticelre  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  six  name*  (>n  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  accord 
ing  to  the  order  of  their  birth.  With  the  work  of  an  engraver 
in  stone  like  the  engraving  of  a  signet  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two 
xtones;  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold 
for  stones  of  memorial.  "And  Aaron  shall  bear  their  names 
before  the  Lord  upon  his  two  shoulders,  before  the  Lord  for  a 
memorial." 

Thus,  whenever  the  High  Priest  ministered  before  the 
Lord  in  the  Tabernacle,  he  carried  the  whole  people  with 
him,  bearing  their  sins,  their  prayers,  their  thank-offerings 
in  his  own  person.  And  surely,  without  any  straining  of 
minute  symbolism,  we  can  see  in  this  beautiful  arrange 
ment  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  High  Priest  that  was  to 
come,  ''icho  iote  our  tins  and  carried  our  sorroirx  and  sick 
nesses:  upon  whom  all  the  burdens  and  cares  of  His  people 
are  to  be  laid;  also  upon  whose  shoulder,  the  government  of 
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the   true    Israel    is   in  rest    until    the  end   of  time."     « Isaiah 
ix.  »;.i 

Kut  fastened  in  i  his  Kphod  was  a  Hreastplate.  and  this 
breastplate  was  mure  remarkable  still.  Tliis  breastplate 
was  called  the  ••/{/•<  ixtjilud  nf  ./ ml</nnnt ."  and  over  it  were 
disposed  in  fniii-  regular  n.ws.  twelve  precious  stones,  en 
graven  \\itli  i  In-  names  of  ih  •  twehe  tribes  of  tin-  children 
of  Israel.  ••<  nri/  nin  iri'li  his  nnnn  slmll  tint/  In.  <tc<'nr>lin<i  to 
tin  hri  Iri  ti  Hi  x  " 

The  piii-pose  of  I  his  is  sei  fun  h  in  the  i  went  \  mm  I,  vers.-. 
which  carrhs  \\ithit  a  singular  tmn-h  «>l  jiathus  and 
iM-ant  \ . 

".I//*/  \nrirti  shut'  IK  ir  (li>  n<i>n<i  nf  th<  chil'lnn  nf  />/•</«/  I'M 
Hf  bn'tixtftlfih  <•'  jirli.Hi'iit  rp..\  HIS  HI;AI:I\  when  li«-  ^'«.etli 

II      UlllM     I  lie     ln»|\      |»|are.     Jjni     <l     lin  nini  HI  I    lufini     (In      I  .ml    <:IH 

1  in  mill  i/. 

Thus  the  Ili^h  I'l  iesi  IK.I  <.nl\  Imr.-  the  \\hule  Israelilish 
nation  in  svmlml  upon  his  shoulder,  he  had  them  pressing 
close  upon  his  In-art:  An  exunisiie  pi.  tin.-  of  lo\in^  atl'e«-- 
Ti<»n  in  itself;  and.  as  subsist  JIILT  for  foiirtefii  hundred 
years  uniil  the  time  of  ahro^ation,  must  surelv  ha\e  drawn 
out  the  atlection  «il'  de\oiit  I  srael  j  t  ish  soul-*  louards  thei'* 
great  Lord  and  <  lovernor.  <  M'  siirh  an  alleri  ion.  the  Psalms 
are  full. 

Hut   beyond   this.  ho\\    iriie  a   foreshadowing  is  all  this  of 
the  deep  fathomless  love  to  Jlis  people  of  the  great  lledeem 
er  and   Saviour  of  the   World.      ••//«/»•/;/•/  Imnl  ///\  nirn   irhi<h 
irin    in    tin    n'nrhl .   //.    /•,/•  <l   tlnm    t>,  th,    »•//«/."      And    He   \^\>- 
them   sperhilly   in    ||jv  ^|-,-ai    oili.-e  of   lli^'h   I'riest.  foi    it    i 
as   such    lie    in  i  <•!  red    s    t<  r    th-in.    s\mpa(hi/es    \\ith    them. 
and     hears     their     minus   on    hi>   hear!    b  -fon-   the   Kternal 
Throne. 

Tlier'-  was.  however,  something  more  upon  this  glorious 
and  jeweled  breastplate,  vix...  what  is  teiine.l  the  I'ritn  and 
ThuiHiHini.  These  Meluew  terms,  untranslated,  and  iti  th« 
jdnral  number,  si^nifv  /./' •////>•  ami  l'»  ifirtinn^.  and  their  use 
was  stated  to  be  that  1  <ir<>n  \linuiil  It  <ir  tin  jiuhiiinnt  of  th< 
chil'lrtn  nf  lsrn<l  u/i'.n  his  In  <nt  htjnii  tin  l.<»il  continually. 

P.III  in  whai  manner  this  judgment  was  to  lie  exercised. 
i  he  revelation  to  Moses  di.es  not  make  Km»\\n. 

Troiii  i  he  few  passives  in  ihe(Hd  Testament   where  the/»e 
are   referred   to.    ii    would  app«-ai-   that,   whatever  \va^   their 
form    and    siibsiame.    ihe\    roiild    be    used    to   obtain    und-  • 
standing  of  the  l>i\ine  will  on  sperial  occasions. 

And.  certainly,  they  admirabh  prefigure  Him  who  was 
the  Lit/lit  nf  tin  irorl<l.  the  l'<rf«tinti  of  humanity,  and  with 
whom  is  the  Jinl<innnt  of  Almighty  <Iod. 

The   remaining    portion    of   the   dress   of   the    High    Priest 
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was  the  Mitre,  upon  the  forefront  of  which  was  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  with  the  words  "HOLINESS  TO  Tin:  LORD"  en 
graved  thereon.  This  was  to  be  upon  Aaron's  forehead, 
"that  Aaron  may  b?ar  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts.  And  it 
shall  be.  always  upon  his  forehead,  lhat  they  inay  be  accepted 
before  the  Lord." 

There  is  no  special  symbolism  or  foreshadowing  in  this. 
But  there  is  undoubtedly  very  significant  teaching,  which 
teaching  is  as  applicable  to  these  Christian  times  as  to  the 
old  dispensation,  viz.,  that  there  may  be  iniquity  even  in 
holy  thing*!  The  service  rendered  with  the  lip  may  not  be 
with  the  heart;  there  may  be  formalism,  hypocrisy,  irrever 
ence.  The  ottering  may  be  utterly  unworthy  and  insu in 
dent;  i here  may  be,  indeed,  what  the  Prophet  in  scathing 
language  calls,  ''robbery  for  burnt  offering;"  that  is,  the  gifts 
presented  to  the  cause  of  God  may  be  the  fruit  of  dishonest 
practices,  or  the  spoiling  of  the  goods  of  the  poor.  This 
the  Lord  hales.  That  such  a  warning  was  needed,  the  his 
tory  of  medieval  Christianity  makes  only  too  plain. 

That  the  foregoing  description  of  the  dress  of  the  High 
Priest  cannot  be  rightly  taken  as  a  model  for  the  dress  of 
Christian  ministers,  is  plain  from  a  consideration,  first, 
that  all  parts  of  the  dress  are  symbolical  and  typical; 
Shadows  of  good  tilings  to  come. 

Second,  that  the  office  of  priest  under  the  old  dispensa 
tion,  was  a  totally  different  one  from  that  of  a  minister  of 
Christ,  even  if  he  is  called  a  priest.  Third,  that  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  was  for  a  wholly  different 
object  from  that  of  a  Christian  church.  Every  part  of  those 
services  belonged  to  a  system  which  has  passed  away  and 
been  replaced  by  a  spiritual  system  founded  on  better  pro 
mises. 

THE  SACRIFICES  AND  OFFERINGS. 

i 

The  great  business  of  the  Priest  was  to  present  the 
sacrifices  and  offerings  brought  by  the  people.  Respecting 
these,  certain  great  leading  principles  will  be  found  per 
vading  tlie  minute,  numerous  and  complicated  directions 
given  to  Moses  on  the  Mount,  and  which  are  mainly  found 
in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

These  principles  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  atonement  for  sin  is  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  the  laking  of  life.  It  is  not  the  mere  shedding  of  blood, 
for  blood  may  be  shed,  as  we  well  know,  without  the  taking 
of  life.  The  animal  offered  in  sacrifice  must  die.  Only  as  a 
sign  of  death  is  it  that  ''the  blood  inakcth  an  atonement  for  tfw 
ftoul.'* 
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1*.  All  animals  ottered  in  sacrifice  must  be  absolutely 
perfect  of  their  kind.  .1  male,  without  blemish,  is  the  onlv 
acceptable  sacrifice  for  sin.  <  Mie  of  the  sins  of  the  people  in 
after  aires  was  that  they  insulted  hivine  justice  bv  bringing 
thi  hliii'l  nn<l  the  hum  for  a  sin-ottering. 

K\en  \\hen  the  wrong-doing  had  been  involuntary,  or  by 
madvern  lire.  MII  ottering  of  blood  was  required.  Hut  for 
this  ottering  a  female  would  be  accepted,  only  tcithnut 
bhini><h. 

."..  There  were  grades  of  offerings.  Those  who  could  not 
bring  a  bullock  or  goat  might  be  allowed  to  bring  a  lamb, 
or  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons. 

4.  Thank-offerings  must  be  sprinkled  with  bloo«l  to  be 
aei-.-|»ied.  And  all  otTerin^s  must  be  f>urifi<'<l  irith  salt,  salt 
bein^  the  jjpeat  instrument,  then  as  now.  of  preservation 
from  corruption. 

."">.  All  offerings  foi-  sin  lexeept  Jihme  on  the  hay  of  Atone 
ment  once  a  ycari  must  !»••  brought  l»\  the  person  who  has 
sinned. 

This  person  must  hit/  hi*  huinl  UI»>H  tin  Jinn!  of  the  animal. 
when  presenting  it  to  the  Priest,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
beiny  then,  as  now.  the  si^n  of  t  raiismission. 

In  the  case  of  the  sinner,  ii  \\';is  the  si^n  of  the  trans 
mission  of  £\\\\\  \n  the  animal,  which  \va*  th«-n  slain  as 
'///  iitnnrwi  at  for  I  fir  xnuf  of  the  person  oU'eriiiLf. 

o'.  All  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  and  offerings  offered 
at  the  Tabernacle  only. 

7.  In  addition  to  these  offerings  b\  single  persons  for 
their  OWFI  sin.  a  lamb,  perfect  and  without  blemish,  was  to 
be  olVered  every  morning,  and  another  lamb  every  evening 
throughout  the  year  continually. 

*.  And,  once  a  year,  a  j^reat  and  solemn  act  of  Atonement 
is  to  be  made  (Leviticus  xvi.i  (Mi  this  day  alone  is  the 
Hi^h  I'riest  to  i-nter  within  the  vail.  He  is  then-  to  otTer 
a  bullock,  two  kids,  and  a  ram.  first  f«>r  the  sins  of  himself 
and  his  house,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people; 
sprinkling  the  mercv  seat  seven  times  with  the  blood  of  the 
offerings. 

Then  follows  the  striking  ceremony  of  the  RCAPKOOAT, 
which  jjoat  has  been  previously  chosen  for  the  purpose.  To 
this  end  \nr<ni  (Leviticus  T\i.  21)  xJinll  lay  b»th  hi*  hawf* 
\ip<ni  tin  fuml  nf  tin-  Un  '/""/.  '""/  ('fiiift'Ms  /»»v  r  him  nit  the 
inif/nititft  of  thf  rh  hl'Cn  nf  I*r<ir1.  and  all  their  trnns^reH- 
frioiis.  in  all  their  sins.  /*f///»'m/  them  upon  tin'  hcnd  nf  H\c  yoni, 
and  shall  send  him  away  bv  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into 
the  wilderness. 

\tiil  fit*  'I'nif  shall  brtir  ufinn  him  nil  thrir  inifjuitit'*  unto  a 
land  nn 
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This  whole  day  is  lo  be  a  day  for  affliction  of  soul. 
a  Sabbath  of  holy  rcxt,  and  to  be  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month. 

And  on  this  day  an  atonement  is  to  be  made  for  the  holy 
sanctuary,  and  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  and  for 
the  altar,  and  for  the  priest*,  and  for  ail  the  people;  thus 
again  making  prominent  the  idea  that  there  may  be,  and 
probably  has  been  sin,  even  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices, 
and  in  1  lie  service  of  the  holiest  tilings  by  the  consecrated 
priests. 

It  was  to  be  a  rule  of  perpetual  obligation  that  tin.  priest 
should  take  no  wine  at  the  time  of  his  ministration. 

This  ordinance  was  first  made  after  the  transgression  of 
1  he  sons  of  Aaron  in  ottering  >ttranai'  /ire  before  the  Lord 
(Leviticus  x.  !)),  and  suggests  that  the  reason  of  the  trans 
gression  was  intoxication,  a  warning  not  without  applica 
tion  in  Christian  times. 

THE    FESTIVALS. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  of  the  ordinances  delivered 
to  the  people  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  arid  which  have  had 
the  greatest  permanency  in  their  history,  are  those  relating 
to  the  Yearly  Festivals.  These  were  partly  religious  and 
partly  national,  or  rather  they  were  national  celebrations 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  religious  devotion  by  great 
assemblances  of  people  gathering  before  C»od  in  the  plaee 
where  His  name  was  recorded. 

The  obligation  to  come  to  this  centre  of  national  life  was 
only  binding  upon  males.  This  was  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  lime,  when  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  occupied,  an 
obligation  for  women  to  travel  from  the  distant  corners  of 
the  land,  from  the  rough  mountainous  country  of  Gilead 
beyond  Jordan,  or  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
in  the  north,  would  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme. 
l»ut  there  was  no  reason  wliv  women  should  not  roluntarilti 
come  to  the  centre  of  the  Festivals  when  it  was  easy  and 
convenient  to  travel. 

And  that  it  was  customary  for  women  in  later  times  to 
come  to  Hie  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  least,  is  evident  from 
1he  incident  of  our  Saviour's  first  appearance  as  a  child  in 
the  Temple;  when  He  was  certainly  accompanied  by  His 
mother,  i Luke  ii.  48.) 

Of  these  Festivals,  that  of  the  PASSOVKK  was  the  most 
striking,  having  the  most  remarkable  origin  as  a  record 
of  terrible  judgment  and  wonderful  deliverance,  being  in 
timately  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Saviour  of  the 


-world,  l.axinj;  been  perpetuated  b\  Him  in  tin-  form  uf  a 
sacred  iiiriiiori.il  rrlrliraiiou  for  His  disciples,  binding  "ii 
thrm  to  ilir  end  of  time,  and  universally  celebrated  win-l 
ever  ( 'hrist  iaiis  air  known.  For  Chrixt,  n\u~  /'</.«*.«for»r.  saxs 
Si.  raul.  speaking  by  llir  Holy  (ihost  inj*  mirrifii-fil  fnr  u*. 
And.  as  is  well  known,  when-vrr  Hebrews  are  to  be  found 
throughout  tin-  world,  the  1-Yast  of  the  Passover  is  celebrat 
ed  st  ill  l>\  I  hem. 

Tin-  K'  asi  iji  itself  was  a  fuiiiilit  ordinance,  ordained  a» 
such  from  the  hej^innin^.  as  \\  e  read  in  chapter  \ii.  to  be 
observed  h\  evei  \  family  putting  awav  all  leavened  bread 
and  all  leaven  for  seven  da\s.  ha\in^  the  feast  of  a  lamb 
with  bitter  herbs  in  tin-  In. use;  ..m-  of  its  objects  bein^  lie- 
inst  j'lict  ion  of  the  cliil.lren  of  tin-  hoiisi-.  \\ii«.  are  tu  In-  en 
roina^eil  to  ask  the  meaning  "t  I  he  ser\i<c.  and  t<>  be  toM 
of  the  ^reai  redemption  it  commemorated. 

I'ut  beside  this  familx  crlrluation.  then-  was  to  be  .1 
preat  gathering  before  th<*  Lord.  i»  tin  /*/*/*••  //»  xl\<ml<l  rhww 
as  the  centre  of  the  nation's  \\or>hip.  'Phis  ^atherin^  was 
to  be.  like  the  other  I'Ysiivals.  '/  //'////  <'<ini'iicnti'iii  (Le\iticiis 
xxiiii.  I  Miring  the  whole  \\r.  k  nfjcriinjs  ttii  fur  wi-re  !<•  be 
nuKlr:  burnt  olV»  rin^s,  ireai  oiV«  rin^s.  drink  otVerinus. 
"<'Verythin^  UJM  u  his  da\."  tin-  wh;de  carryniL'  the  mind 
backuaid  to  the  ni^Jn  \\lien  they  \\ere  delivered  from 
bondage,  while  their  tirsi  born.  l>\  the  sprinkling  "1  the 
blood  of  a  sjiotless  lamb  slain.  \\«-n-  .-axed  fumi  death. 

How  significant  all  th;s  is  in  a  ''hristian  ^ense.  e\ej-y 
<lisciple  of  <  'hi'ist  kno\\s.  Ami  surely  \\hen  celebrating  out 
jrn-at  ''hiistian  iin-moiial  feast.  <  Mirisl  ians  may  \\ell  think 
of  the  aiicieni  people  Israel,  ami  pia\  that  tin-  vail  may  !••• 
speedily  taken  fioiu  tln-ii-  hearts,  that  they  may  see  .l.-siis 
Phrist  as  the  true  Tas.  hal  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foiindatinn 
of  the  \\orld.  for  tin-  .lew  as  well  as  i  he  <ientile. 

The  second  l-Ysiival  is  .  n.-  of  N'a  t  ional  Thanks^ix  in^.  and 
was  ce|.  bi-ai«d  alh-r  the  ^atherini;  in  «•!  ih"  llar\e-t.  |; 
was  what  we  \\ould  .all  a  Harvest  home  feast.  Then  the 
males  of  tin-  land  an-  \<>  joiirne\  to  the  place  of  roiivoration. 
each  brin^in^  a  slnaf  ior  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  a  hnmlful* 
of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  This  handful  uas  evidently 
«»f  \\ln-at  in  stalk  and  ear.  for  il  N\as  to  le  trnml  /»>/»»/• 
tin  Lnitl  bv  the  rriesl.  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  «•«•!•• 
liration.  \\hich  m-v.-ri  li.-less.  like  the  1-Vasi  of  the  1'assoxer. 
was  to  be  a  \\eek  of  continual  burnt  offerings  and  sacrilices 
for  sin. 

It  was  a  strict  injunction  that  no  bread  \\as  to  be  made 
of  the  new  ciop  of  <  orii.  nor  any  parched  mrn  or  jrreen  corn 
to  be  eaten  until  the  da\  \\lien  this  offering  of  thanks  had 
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been  made  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest.  This  Feast  was  not 
commemorative  of  a  past  event  of  history,  like  the  other 
two,  but  for  a  yearly  calling  to  mind  of  the  groat  truth 
that  til*4  fruits  of  tho  ground  in  every  shape,  whether  of 
corn,  vine,  or  olive,  wore  from  the  ever-operating  power 
and  providence  of  Him  who  ordered  the  seasons  and  the 
soil,  and  made  both  to  bo  co-operative  with  the  labor  of  tho 
husbandman.  The  three  Festivals,  in  fact,  were  such  as  to 
impress  on  a  thoughtful  and  devout  soul  the  great  facts  and 
wonders  of  Creation,  Providence,  and  Redemption — Crea 
tion  in  the  Festival  of  Harvest,  Providence  in  Ihe  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  Redemption  in  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

The  third  of  thes  •  Festivals  was  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  Tents.  This  was  a  com 
memoration  of  the  long  period  when  lho  whole  people 
lodged  in  Tents  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness; 
and  wore  fed  with  I'road  from  Heaven.  This  Festival,  like 
that  of  (ho  Passover,  was  observed  by  every  family  at  home, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  males  of  lho  family  going  up  to  Jeru 
salem,  and  spending  a  week  in  a  Holy  Convocation.  It 
was  to  be  observed  by  every  family  taking  "fr  tilths  of  cjoodly 
trees,  branches  of  Palm  tr<:e*,  and  tlf  boughs  of  /hick  trees,  and 
irilJotr.s  of  the  brook."  Of  these  branches  and  boughs,  booths 
or  arbors  are  to  be  made,  outside  the  house  or  (in  a  city) 
on  its  roofs  (roofs  all  being  flat).  In  these  leafy  arbors  the 
family  is  to  dwell  for  a  whole  week,  and  "rejoice  before  the 
Lorrf."  Tho  rejoicing  is  not  to  be  of  that  unhallowed  and 
secular  sort  which  so  often,  in  the  feasts  and  rejoicings  of 
the  world,  leads  to  abuse  and  excess,  bin  to  bo  "before  the 
Lord" — doubtless  with  singing  of  voice  and  heart,  and 
sound  of  instruments  of  music,  calling  gladly  to  mind  tho 
goodness  of  the  Lord  who  led  their  fathers  so  marvellously 
through  the  wilderness,  and  was  with  them  in  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  throughout  tho  whole  journey. 

This  Festival  strikingly  corresponds  with  our  modern 
custom  of  inhabitants  of  cities  spending  a  few  days  of  the 
summer  in  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
applied  to  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  by  them  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated,  just  as  amongst  ourselves  with  the 
poor  there  is  no  enjoyment  so  great  and  beneficial  as  a  few 
days  of  country  air  and  country  life,  as  a  relief  from  the  hot 
and  crowded  city  streets  in  the  time  of  summer. 

These  three  wore  the  onlv  divinelv  instituted  Festivals. 
In  after  ages  two  others  wore  introduced,  one  to  commem 
orate  the  Dedication  of  the  Temr>le,  the  other  the  deliver 
ance  of  tho  nation  in  the  time  of  Queen  Esther. 


OTHKH  LAWS  ANI>  OKDINAXCKS. 

S. -altered  throughout  ihe  book-  ..!  Le\iiiru>.  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  are  to  be  found  many  laws  and  ordin- 
an* •••>  of  a  religious  or  semi  religious  character.  Of  these, 
nearly  ail  that  are  prohibitive  refer  to  the  scandalous  vice** 
and  wicked  practices  of  the  ptople  of  K«:ypi  and  Canaan. 
And  the  mere  prohibition  ^ives  us  an  insight  to  the  debased 
moral  condition  of  those  people,  proving,  as  the  history  of 
<  1  rcece  and  Rome  confirmed,  how  a  low  depth  of  moral  de 
basement  mijjht  coexist  in  the  same  people  with  hi^'h  de 
velopments  in  art.  literature,  and  civilization.  The  ?;eneral 
rule  is  Liiven  in  Leviticus,  chap,  xviii.  :\ :  "After  the  tloinys 
of  tlie  Innd  of  Kniffit  irhercin  i/e  dirrlt,  shall  i/e  not  do,  <i'id  after 
///'  doiiia*  of  th<  land  of  Cnna-ni  n'hithcr  I  b>'irifj  yon.  shall  i/*' 
v»t  do." 

Then  follow  prohibitions  against  marriage  with  near  of 
kin.  which  correspond  somewhat  <•!.,>. -!\  wiih  th'i-e  preva 
lent  anvm<r<t  ours -Ives.  T.nt  alonjr  with  tlnse  are  proliihi- 
tious  against  the  practice  of  unmentionable  vices,  prohibi 
tions  which  lift  the  vail  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  Iv^yptian 
and  f'annanitish  p^oide.  and  throw  <ome  lijjht  on  th:'  -^tri«*t 
injunctions  against  lia\iuj:  any  interi-our-e  whati-ver  with 
1h«-  y»eople  of  the  land  to  which  iliev  are  uroin-_r. 

The    i-r-oliilrtion    a«;a;nst   «itin<i   hloul    i<   ronnected    with 
d  those  idolatrous  religious  practices. 

against  the  practice  of  tnrJmntnientu  <ind  divination 
lercourse  \\itli  fnniUinr  .v///r//v  is  aci-omnanied  liv  '*'•• 
solemn  declaration  that  by  these  th-'  land  f<?  defiled,  clearly 
jniimatinjj  the  close  conn  ctioa  betwe -n  these  practices 
and  the  scandalous  vices  1  efore  mentioned. 


CRITICAL  XOTKS  TO  CHATTER  XVII. 

It  has  of  I  en  been  noticed,  not  without  a  certain  amount 
of  wonder,  how  strenuously,  in  ages  subsequent  to  Moses, 
the  sacrifices  of  (he  Mosaic  revelation  were  discredited, 
and  put  aside  as  valueless,  in  comparison  with  obedience 
and  good  moral  conduct.  And  occasion  has  been  taken 
from  hence  to  infer  a  merely  human  origin  to  both  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  the  writings  of  Prophets  and  Psalm 
ists.  It  is  impossible,  it  is  argued,  that  the  same  Divine 
Being  can  have  ordained  the  sacrifice  of  lambs  and  bulls 
and  goats,  and  yet  have  declared  that  he  did  not  care  for 
such  sacrifices,  as  in  Psalms  50  and  .">!,  that  he  did  not  desire 
them,  as  in  Psalm  40,  that  to  obey  icas  better  than  sacrifice, 
as  in  I.  Samuel  xv.  1*2.  and  that  such  sacrifices  and  offerings 
were  a  burden,  and  even  an  abomination,  as  in  Isaiah  i,  11 
and  13. 

T»ut  a  very  little  consideration  of  circumstances  will 
shew  that  there  is  neither  contiadiction  nor  inconsistency 
in  the  last  series  of  Divine  declarations.  For  they  are  all 
plainly  directed  against  an  hypocritical  or  formal  celebra 
tion  of  outward  rites  by  disobedient  or  wicked  men.  In 
the  rase  of  Saul  there  was  plain  disobedience,  in  the  case 
of  David  there  was  scandalous  wickedness,  and  in  the  men 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah's  time  there  was  both.  The  language 
employed  shows  that  it  was  not  the  sacrifices  in  themselves 
that  were  displeasing;  but  that  kind  of  sacrifice  which  was 
offered  by  men  who  drew  nigh  to  God  with  their  lips  while 
their  hearts  were  far  from  him. 

When  the  prophet  Samuel  declare,!  that  to  o^ey  wras 
better  than  sacrifice,  he  utteied  a  plain  truth  w?ith  which 
all  1he  revelation  of  God  is  in  accord.  For  the  merit 
and  value  of  all  sacrifice,  was  that  it  was  done  in  obedience, 
and  offered  from  the  heart.  The  very  Psalm  which  declares 
1hat  God  desires  not  sacrifice,  and  delights  not  in  burnt 
offering,  (nils  with  the  thankful  declaration  that  when 
men  come  with  a  penitent  .s-o//7  to  God,  he  will  be  pleased 
with  the  sacrifit'ts  o(  righteousness,  with  burnt  offering,  and 
whole  but  tit  offi'ring;  and  tl-at  "then  shall  they  offer  tyiUockK 
1//;07?  Hix  altur!" 

This  great  truth  that  all  rites,  ceremonies,  and  observ 
ances  have  their  s:>le  value  in  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
are  offered,  is  carried  through  into  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion.  Our  Lord  severely  rebukes  the  Pharisees  for  drawing 
nigh  to  God  with  the 'mouth  while  the  heart  is  far  from 
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Him.  And  the  Ap-isth-  Paul,  speaking,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Mill  nmtv  emphatically  of  th>-  great  rile  of  circumcision, 
;ind  of  descent  from  Abraham,  declares  that  "/»«  i*  notaJeic 
who  i8  one  outwardly,  wither  is  that  <i'onnicisi»n  \chich  i.? 
<>utv<ir<l  in  the  fle*h.  But  h<  is  a  J<  ir  icho  ix  one  inttardlu  ami 
<  irritnir'sion  ix  that  of  tin1  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
ft  tli  r." 

Tin-  application  of  nil  the  forr^oinp  to  tin-  worship  and 
oi»s«'i-\  aiict  s  of  the  Christ  ian  faith  is  ottyii  us.  Tin-  i«-pcti- 
tion  of  litur^ii-al  |nay«T>;.  h;w«-\.-r  p«-i-f« n  th»»  form  may 
ln«.  is  otfensivo  to  <iod  unless  the  lioart  is  with  ih«'  lip.  Hap- 
lism  is  vain  unless  the  true  disposition  of  mind  !•«•  with  tin* 
rit«*.  And  the  Supper  nf  thi-  T/»rd.  unless  ol»8«'rv»  d  with 
faith  and  thanksgiving  of  -mil  is  rather  an  abomination 
i  han  an  .icerptable  service. 

In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the  theory  of  the  Roman  rhuroh, 
mid  of  f  liose  who  f«dlow  Koman  tt-achin?  in  these  mattopH-- 
a  theory  commonly  called  opus  opera  him.  and  meaning  tliat 
the  outward  act  in  the  sacraments  c  unmunicates  spiritual 
Messing  apart  altogether  from  the  disposition  of  the  wor- 
shi|»per.  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  <lod  as  declared  both 
by  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation  and  by  Jesus  <  'hrist  and 
f  he  Apostles  in  the  new. 


CHAPTER  XV11I. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  UPON  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  KELIGIOUS  SYSTEM  REVEALED  TO  THEM.  ALSO 
UPON  TITHES  AND  OFFERINGS. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  it  rather  indeed  lies  upon  the 
surface,  that  the  effect  of  such  a  system  of  worship  and 
observance  as  that  committed  to  the  Jews,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  awe  and  reverence  for 
the  great  Being  who  was  the  object  of  it.  This  was  specially 
the  case  with  regard  to  I  lie  mysterious  Ark.  hidden  within 
a  veiled  canopy,  that  was  never  to  be  seen,  and  never 
touched;  which  yet  was  to  tie  the  place  where  the  Divine 
Lord  would  reveal  Himself  in  grace  and  mercy.  For  the 
ark,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  momentous  signs  of  the 
Divine  Government,  Divine  Providence,  and  Divine  Power. 
What  Hebrew,  appi caching  the  Tabernacle,  could  avoid 
thinking  of  the  Tables  of  Stone,  written  with  the  finger  of 
(Jod,  thai  were  to  be  the  Law  for  him  and  his  for  all  time, 
how  help  remembering  the  Manna,  marvellous  sign  of  Di 
vine  Love  and  care  in  the  wilderness;  how  forget  the  rod  of 
Aaron  that  budded  at  the  Divine  touch,  when  Moses  and 
Aaron  confronted  the  gods  and  magicians  of  Egypt?  How, 
indeed,  without  a  feeling  of  reverential  love,  could  he  think 
of  that  golden  Merry  Seal,  or  throne  of  grace,  o'  of  Th<- 
golden  cherubJm,  signs  of  high  and  glorious  intelligences 
such  as  were  manifested  to  their  great  ancestor  Jacob  on 
going  to,  and  coming  from  the  country  of  Haran! 

If  he  looked  at  the  High  Priest,  he  saw  there  the  jewels 
engraved,  by  Divine  command,  with  the  name  of  his  own 
tribe,  whichever  it  might  be;  and  also  those  mysterious 
blazing  jewels  on  his  breast,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  signs 
of  Divine  counsel!  But  the  spiritual  benefit  was  not  con 
veyed  by  mere  eyesight.  If  there  was  much  to  see,  there 
was  also  much  to  fteZin-e.  For  the  things  he  saw  could  only 
convey  spiritual  lessons  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  respecting  them.  The  mere  sight  of  a  tent  of 
great  cost  and  beauty  would  tench,  by  itself,  no  more  than 
would  the  costly  tent  of  a  Chief  or  Sheikh  of  modern  days. 
Children  and  people  of  larger  growth,  too,  would  abso 
lutely  need  to  be  taiifilit  that  this  Tent  was  tTie  sanctuary  of 
the  Most  High.  So  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings.  What 
mean  yc  &;/  this  snv'ce?  the  cMldien  of  the  family  were  sup 
posed  to  say,  when  the  Passover  celebration  took  place. 


And  tlu-  query  would  apply  tu  all  that  transpired  within 
the  sanctuary.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  killing  of  ani 
mals  and  the  binning  of  their  bodies?  \\  by  is  there  a  vail 
stretched  across  the  Tent?  What  is  there  inside  the  vail 
and  what  is  its  object  and  meaning?  Why  this  incense? 
Why  are  these  loaves  on  this  gilded  table?  And  why  this 
seven  branched  lamp-stand,  and  this  great  basin  of  wash 
ing?  The  answer  to  these  questions  revealed  great  spirit 
ual  truths  as  to  the  Divine  law  and  counsel,  the  Divine 
goodness  and  mercy,  tin-  Dhine  glory  and  honor;  all  of 
which  truths  had  to  be  received  by  the  miwl,  and  accepted 
by  the  heart,  before  any  spiritual  benefit  could  come  to  the 
worshipper. 

So  it  was  not  the  mere  looking  at  beautiful,  and  glorious 
sights,  but  a  reception  by  the  mind  of  what  they  meant, 
that  constituted  the  worshipper  to  l,e  a  worshipper  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  If  there  was  much  to  see.  there  was  more  to 
believe,  and  that,  even  apart  from  their  typical  foreshadow 
ing  of  the  realities  of  another  dispensation. 

How  i  he  heart  of  the  devout  Hebrew  was  drawn  out  to 
the  glorious  sanctuary  of  worship  is  evident  from  those 
many  beautiful  passages  in  the  Psalms  which  have  become 
channels  for  the  How  of  devout  feeling  for  many  ages  in  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

Thus  we  read: 

Psalm  si.  II 'Hi'  loriln  n /••  /////  Tain  nnn-li  *.  n  Lord  <»,' 
Host  ft!  Tin-  .iparroir  and  tic  \icnlloic  make  msls  for  thii' 
younn :  t  ren  so  arc  thine  altars  to  me,  my  King  and  my  God! 

For  a  <iai(  in  tin/  roiirt*  /.v  betti  r  than  a  thousand! 

And  how  beautifully  the  Psalmist  p  clures  the  journey*, 
of  the  men  who  come  to  keep  i  he  solemn  feasts: 

Psalm  si.  Tin  it.  />'/*>///'/  through  tin  rale  of  trccpinij,  i 
become.*  a  irt'll  of  irntir  to  than.  They  ,'/°  frwn  strength  l> 
strength:  cien/  '.nc  of  th>m  ajtjxarcth  before  Uotl  in  /ion' 

And  again  : 

Psalm  42.— .1.9  tlit    hart  panteth  after  the  tenter  brook* 
jianteth  my  soul,  after  1hc<».  <>  <lod! 

When  I  remember  these  things  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me; 
for  I  had  gone  with  the  multitude;  /  went  with  them  to  the 
house  of  dot!,  with  tin-  roicr  "f  }<>!>  and  praise,  icith  th<  multi 
tude  that  I'-pt  hnl  ii  da  it! 

A  ga  i  n  : 

Psalm   L'7.     <Mie  thing  have   I   desir«-d   of  the   Lord, 
that    will    I   seek   after,  that   /  may  dinll  in   the  hou*e  of  the 
Lord  all  th<   <lai(.<<  of  mn  life,  to  lnhnld  tin   1n-auty  of  tin   Lord, 
and  to  tmiiiirc  in  Hi*  Temple. 

The  very  prophet  who  so  sternly  denounces  the  hypo, 
of  the  false  worshippers  and  the  emptiness  of  mere  cere 
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monies,  cries  out  in  a  deep  transport  of  holy  reverence: 
'•Look  upon  Zion-  tin-  eiti/  of  our  solemnities,  .  .  .  thine  eye 
shall  sec  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  thai  shall 
not  be  taken  down!" — Isaiah  IV.\. 

And  to  the  mind  of  this  great  prophet  all  the  glories  of 
ti  coming  dispensation,  yea,  of  the  heavenly  world  itself, 
were  shadowed  forlh  by  the  glories  of  the  holy  Temple  (for 
i  lie  Temple  of  Solomon  was  then  standing)  and  its  -sur 
rounding  courts. 

Vet  il  is  easy  to  see  that  a  religious  system  like  this, 
with  so  much  that  appealed  to  the  eye,  so  much  of  that 
which  was  ceivmonial,  might  easily,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  degenerate  into  a  most  formal  and  empty  style 
of  observance,  without  faith,  affection  or  understanding. 
And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case;  and  to  a  greater 
extent  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  than  during  the 
time  of  the  Tabernacle. 

This  is  the  well-known  tendency  of  modern  systems,  or 
developments  of  systems  in  which  wrorship  is  observed  in 
costly  buildings  of  beautiful  architecture,  and  where  the 
accessories  of  artistic  decoration,  pictures,  statues,  elabor 
ate  ceremonies,  robings  of  priests,  are  employed  to  charm 
and  interest  the  worshipper. 

hi  every  one  of  these,  as  experience  in  modern  times  has 
demonstrated,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  mere  dead  and 
formal  style  of  observance,  exactly  corresponding  to  that 
of  which  we  read  as  denounced  by  the  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation,  and  the  Divine  Teacher  of  the  New. 

The  •v//Y/?rm/7  nigJi  irith  the  lip"  while  the  "heart  is  far 
fumy"  the  burning  of  incense  and  the  offering  of  a  so-called 
sacrifice  by  godless  priests,  and  even  what  was  denounced 
as  "robbery  for  burnt  offering,"  are  all  developments  that 
have  been  connected  with  the  costly  and  magnificent 
shrines  of  Christian  lands.  So,  then,  all  the  tilings  written 
of  the  misdoings  of  the  worshippers  of  Tabernacle  and  Tem 
ple  are  for  our  admonition  too. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  MALES  AT  THE  FESTIVALS. 

The  requirements  that  every  male  should  go  up  to  Jeru 
salem  at  the  three  annual  festivals  was  calculated  to  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  both  nationally  and  spiritually. 
Nationally,  it  would  develop  a  spirit  of  broad  patriotism, 
such  as  a  constant  visit  to  the  Centre  of  national  life  and 
government  could  not  fail  to  bring  about.  The  requirement 
would  lift  men  out  of  the  narrowness  and  meanness  which 
a  constant  dwelling  in  some  country  locality  is  apt  to  gen 
erate.  Especially  it  would  tend  to  prevent  a  regard  for  a 
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man's  own  tribe  from  overshadowing  bis  national  citizen 
ship,  and  lead  every  mail,  on  arriving  home,  to  train  up  the 
boys  of  the  family  in  a  high  regard  for  his  country  as  a 
whole. 

Spiritually  it  could  not  fail  to  develop  a  spirit  of  rever 
ence  for  the  religion  he  professed,  the  services  and  outward 
forms  of  which  in  the  tabernacle  and  its  priestly  services 
were  so  grand  and  imposing.  For,  as  there  was  only  one 
place  of  sacrifice  and  worship  in  the  laud,  it  can  be  seen  of 
what  high  importance  it  was  to  attach  men  to  it. 

FRI:E  WILL  OFI-'KIMNMS  AND  TITHES. 

The  Taheinade,  and  afterwards  the  Temple,  were  built 
and  furnished  wholly  by  the  fne-irill  offering*  of  the  people 
Yet  they  were  the  rarest  and  costliest  erections  of  the  kind 
known.  For  though  the  Tabernacle  was  only  a  Tent,  yet 
considering  its  costly  contents,  there  was  no  tent  like  it  for 
beauty  and  splendour  of  accessories  in  i  In-  world.  A  >  to  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  no  one  can  read  in  the  hMorioal  books 
of  Scripture,  of  the  amassing  of  ran-  and  costly  materials 
by  King  David  without  being  convinced  that  it  was  unique 
for  splendour  in  all  ages.  Yet.  for  tin-  en-n  inn  ami  tarnish 
ing  of  these,  no  tax  was  laid,  no  contribution  exacted.  There 
was  not  even  a  general  estimate  of  \\liat  each  man'-'  share 
might  fairly  be.  The  only  appeal  was  to  each  man's  regard 
and  love  for  the  Great  Being  who  was  at  once  tin*  Redeemer 
and  the  Governor  of  this  unique  race  of  people.  It  was  the 
highest  possible  appeal,  and  calculated  to  draw  out  the 
highest  possible  virtue.  And  it  did  draw  it  out.  No  tar 
or  levy,  no  lixed  contribution,  could  ]w>ssibly  have  de 
veloped  such  results  as  were  attained  by  the  appeal  to 
each  man's  In-art  and  honour. 

And,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  principle  has  held 
good,  in  the  church  life  and  development  of  modern  times. 

TITHES. 

But  we  must  distinguish.  While  the  contributions  for 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  Tahernncl**  were  wholly 
of  free-will,  the  ma\nt<nnn<-e  of  the  Priests  and  Levitos,  and 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  tho  services  of 
tho  Tabernacle,  were  provided  by  a  continuous  system  of 
graded  contribution.  These  were  in  the  shape  of  a  Tenth 
part  of  the  increase  of  each  year's  crop,  called  Tithes;  reck 
oned,  not  only  upon  corn  and  other  grain,  but  on  all  the 
product  of  the  fruit  trees  of  the  land,  as  well  as  on  the  In 
crease  of  tho  flock  and  the  herd. 
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Leviticus  27,  30,  32.— All  the  Tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of 
'the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's. 
And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of 
whatsoever  passcth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  "be  holy  unto 
the  Lord. 

Of  this  system  of  giving  a  tenth  to  the  Lord,  through 
the  medium  of  His  priests,  we  have  the  well-known  ex 
ample,  in  such  an  early  time  as  that  of  A  brain,  who  gave  a 
tenth  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  the  kingly  priest  Melchizedek. 
In  like  manner  was  this  system  of  tithing  perpetuated  in 
these  ordinances  delivered  to  Moses. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  tithes  were  in  lieu 
of  an  inheritance  in  the  land. 

The  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  thou  shall  have  no  inheritance 
in  their  land.  I  am  thy  part,  and  thine  inheritance  amony  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  behold  I  have  given,  the  children  of 
Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an  inheritance,  for  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  (Numbers 
xviii.20.) 

There  was  thus  established  a  fixed  and  regular  contribu 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  who  were  separated 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  This  contribution,  unlike 
the  other  was  not  left  to  free-will  and  voluntary  offering. 
And  there  was  reason  for  the  difference.  There  was  no 
absolute  necessity  that  the  Tabernacle,  or  the  Temple 
should  be  costly  and  splendid.  All  that  was  done  in  them 
would  have  doubtless  been  as  well  done,  and  have  been 
as  acceptable  to  God,  if  the  materials  and  furnishings  of 
both  had  been  of  the  plainest  description.  Their  costliness 
and  splendour  were  the  signs  of  a  high  order  of  devo 
tion,  evoked  once  for  all  in  each  case,  under  highly 
quickening  circumstances.  l.ut  the  maintenance,  year 
by  year,  and  generation  after  generation,  of  an  es 
tablished  order  of  men  who  were  debarred  from  an 
inheritance  in  the  land  was  a  necessity.  And  the  necessity 
was  to  be  a  constant  one,  subsisting,  age  after  age,  through 
all  the  changing  circumstances  of  national  life,  in  war  and 
peace,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity.  It  was  right,  then, 
that  as  their  being  debarred  from  a  portion  in  the  land  was 
by  statute,  their  maintenance  should  be  by  statute  loo. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Tithe  did  not  con 
sist  of  the  tenth  of  every  man's  income,  but  only  of  the  tenth 
of  1he  Increase  of  the  land  and  what  grew  upon  it.  Thus 
it  was  not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  crop,  but  one-tenth  of 
the  augmented  quantity  that  was  reaped  over  and  above 
the  seed  sown.  And  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  passages 
relating  to  tithe,  would  suggest  that  a  farmer  in  estimating 
what  was  due  should  deduct  not  only  the  seed,  but  the 
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labor  expended  to  produce  the  crop,  the  tithe  being  really 
a  tentli  of  tln»  net  profit.  For  this  net  profit  ia  the  only  real 
increase.  The  true  ideal  of  the  Mosaic  Tithe  would  really 
seem  to  be  to  give  back  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  what  hat 
been  wholly  ih«-  result  of  lli>  Almighty  power,  working 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  ;is  distinguished  from  what  is  the  re 
sult  of  human  provident  care  in  saving  seed,  and  human 
labor  in  so  \\ing,  plant  in-:,  lending,  and  r.-aping.  This 
imposition  of  tithes  would  therefoie  have  wholly  the  aspect 
of  directly  rendering  to  the  Lord  what  had  been  directly 
received  from  Him.  And  the  arrangement  bears  that  no 
ticeable  air  of  equity  and  reasonableness  that  so  remark 
ably  characterizes  all  the  laws  delivered  through  Mosei 
t<>  the  Hebrew  people.  There  uas  an  entire  abflrnce  of 
anything  iliai  resembled  exaction,  of  taking  mote  than 
could  be  well  atl'orded.  None  of  those  heavy  burdens  were 
laid  upon  the  Hebrews  whieh  rulers  and  their  deputies  laid 
upon  i  he  same  land  in  after  agi-s.  whieh  indeed  t.'iev  lav 
upon  them  now.  and  by  which  cultivators  were  and  aie  kept 
in  perpetual  poverty,  generation  after  generation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  imposition  of  church  i'thes  in 
medieval  and  modern  times  has  been  much  more  burdensome 
than  in  the  Mosaic  law.  One-tenth  of  the  irholc  produce  of 
the  land,  year  by  year,  is  the  modern  tithe,  a  far  different 
thing  from  one-tenth  of  the  iiicnuxi .  The  burden  on  an 
average,  is  probably  two  or  three  times  as  heavy.  It  seems, 
however,  most  probable,  that  the  Tithes  as  originally  im 
posed  in  Christian  lands  were  intended  as  a  provision  for 
the  Poor  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy,  rind  also 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fabric  of  the  church. 

Yet  all  the  Tithes  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  not  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  Priest  and  I. exile.  The  pi-rson  paying  tithe 
was  directed  (bent,  xiv.i  to  bring  his  tithe  to  the  place 
where  (iod  had  placed  his  Xanie,  and  there  to  kee,->  a  fes 
tival  of  rejoicing.  And  if  he  could  not  bring  the  tithe  in 
kind,  by  reason  of  distance,  he  was  to  turn  it  into  money 
(v.  25)  and  then  to  bind  it  in  his  hand,  travelling  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  observing  the  festival  as  before. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  downward  to  the  end  of  the  Old 
Testament  ie\ elation  there  is  scarcely  a  word  as  to  tithes, 
though  a  striking  passage  in  the  P.ook  of  Proverb*  (chap. 
iii.  v.  !h  probablv  refers  to  them,  without  naming  them; 
"Honour  the  Lord  irith  thi/  aultfitnm-f.  and  with  th<  first  frvit* 
i, f  >ill  thin>  /j/r/r»;.vr."  is  a  precept  which,  whet  In- r  pi  ferring 
to  tithes  or  not,  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  their  observ 


ance. 

But  in  the  last  of  the  Prophets  thorn  is  a  reference  of  a 
very  distinct  kind.     The  Prophet  Malachi  had  sharp  and 
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strong  words  of  remonstrance  to  speak  to  the  people.  "Will 
a  man  rob  God?"  he  exclaims!  And,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  he  answers,  "Yet  ye  have  robbed  me!  But 
ye  say,  ivherein  hace  ice  robbed  thee?  In  tithes  and  offerings." 
The  times  were  evil.  The  whole  worship  of  the  Temple 
was  being  treated  with  contempt.  Blind  and  lame,  and 
sick  and  torn  beasts  were  ottered  in  sacrifice.  The  table  of 
shewbread  had  polluted  bread  placed  upon  it.  evidently 
such  as  was  unfit  for  food.  The  priests  despised  the  verj' 
service  they  performed  and  called  it  "a  weariness"  (Malachi 
i.).  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  people,  in  these  evil 
times,  and  with  such  an  evil  example,  should  neglect  to 
bring  their  jtithes? 

But  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  this  is 
the  only  place  where  such  neglect  is  charged.  With  all 
their  sins  and  misdoings  they  seem  to  have  been  faithful  to 
dut}T  in  this  important  matter. 

But,  in  considering  the  obligations  of  these  Hebrew  peo 
ple,  and  specially  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  were  bound  to  give  up  the  very  best 
animals  of  the  herd  and  the  flock  for  sacrifice.  There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  this  in  these  Christian  times.  If  one 
of  the  farmers  of  a  Christian  country  were  bound  to  bring, 
periodically,  the  choicest  animal  he  had,  the  finest  bullock, 
the  best  ram — to  be  slain  in  the  sanctuary,  as  an  offering 
for  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  family,  he  would  have 
brought  before  him  very  vividly  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sacrifice!  Yet  this  was  going  on  constantly,  with  every 
cultivator  of  the  land.  And  in  the  aggregate,  the  value  of 
such  sacrifices  was  very  great. 

In  th^  New  Testament  there  is  not  a  word  said  about 
Tithes,  except  when  our  Lord  was  rebuking  the  Pharisees 
for  excessive*  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  I  lie  law.  while 
neglecting  its  great  spiritual  obligations.  Te  pat/  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  lie  said;  and  he  pictured  the  self- 
satisfied  Pharisee  as  declaring  in  his  prayer,  that  lie  paid 
tithes  of  all  he  possessed. 

These,  however,  were  dwellers  in  the  cities.  When  our 
Lord  was  referring  to  country  life,  as  he  so  constantly  did, 
he  never  referred  to  Tithes  at  all.  The  gifts  cast  into  the 
Temple  Treasury  (Luke  xxi.)  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
voluntary. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  to  be  noted 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Aposteles  is  the 
entire  absence  of  ani/  precepts  respecting  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry.  That  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  had  a  common  fund  for  their  support,  appears 


from  tin-  f;ut  that  the  traitor  Judas  "Inn-  th>-  b<i<j."  lit 
was  the  Treasurer  of  the  little  band.  We  have  only  the 
scantiest  hints  a.s  to  how  the  funds  were  supplied.  Beyond 
the  intimation  in  Luke  viii.  1*.  :',.  that  certain  women  of 
position,  out  of  gratitude  for  In  aling.  "ministered  to  him  of 
their  substance,"  nothing  is  said  as  to  how  the  funds  were 
derived. 

When  ili«*  church  itself  was  organized  after  Pentecost. 
and  large  numbers  of  people  who  had  embraced  the  faitn 
were  detained  in  .Jerusalem  long  after  the  time  they  had  cal 
culated  on,  some  extraordinary  measures  needed  to  be  tak 
en  to  supply  their  wains.  'I  h>-  enn-igenc\  was  met.  not  by 
asking  for  voluntary  contributions,  still  less  bv  making 
an  assessment  upon  the  multitude  of  the  faithful,  but  by 
the  ] MIU ring  out  upon  the  richer  disciples  of  a  spirit  of  extra- 
ordinary  self-abnegation  and  libcralitv.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  as  the  occasion  was  extraordinary,  the  mode  ..[  meet 
ing  it,  evidently  under  Divine  guidance,  was  extraordinary 
too.  For  the  rich  amongst  them  gave  up  all  their  property 
for  the  common  sustenance.  No  man  counted  anything  he 
had  as  his  own.  All  things  were  common  property.  And 
there  was  a  <1<iUii  itdniinit<tration  l>y  the  Apostles  of  the 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal.  Yet,  as  we  learn  from  the 
incident  of  Ananias  ami  Sapphira  (Acts  \.i  even  this  wa  * 
purely  a  matter  of  voluntary  olVerings.  The  Apostle  Peter 
expressly  told  Ananias  that  even  after  he  had  sold  his  pro 
perty,  the  money  was  at  his  own  disposal. 

This  st  a  te  of  t  h  ings  has  been  made  use  i,f  as  an  argument 
for  community  of  property  as  an  ordinary  rule  of  life,  by 
all  persons,  and  in  all  places.  IJut  it  is  evident  from  fur 
ther  narratives  and  teaching  in  the  New  Testament  that 
the  conclusion  is  erroneous.  After  the  people  dispersed 
from  Jerusalem  we  read  no  more  of  community  of  goods. 
On  the  contrary,  every  man's  property  is  considered  as  his 
own.  And  this  very  fad  is  made  the  basis  of  exhortations 
to  hearty  and  liberal  </'>''"'/•  '!'  Cor.  \iii.  1-  !."•.  etc., 

Hut  the  liberal  giving  referred  to  is  not  for  the  support 
of  the  apostles  or  of  the  elders  of  the  Church;  still  less  for 
the  erection  of  buildings:  but  wholly  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor-.  Tlie  very  full  and  striking  exhortat ions  in  the  Epis 
tles  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  refer  to  this  alone.  And 
the  direction  to  have  a  weekly  Jfii/imj  bi/  "»/*  find  hud  pro*- 
pcrrd"  (\.  Cur.  xvi.i  was  for  a  special  purpose  at  a  certain 
season.  vix...  the  relief  of  the  poor  saints  in  a  time  of  scarcity 
at  Jerusalem.  In  the  many  and  detailed  directions  with 
regard  to  the  ministry  »>f  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  evan 
gelists,  there  is  not  one  romtniitid  or  injunction  to  provide 
funds  for  their  support. 
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The  only  word  ou  the  subject  is  the  general  assertion  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  principle  that  they  icho  preach  the 
gospel  shall  live  of  the  gospel.''  (I.  Cor.  ix.) 

It  is  however  most  curious  to  notice  that  though  the 
argument  by  which  this  principle  is  maintained  is  drawn 
from  "the  lair  of  Moses,7"  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Mosaic 
precepts  as  to  tithing,  as  would  have  been  naturally  the 
case  if  tithes  were  to  be  a  rule  binding  upon  Christians. 

There  would  seem  to  be  in  this  matter  a  most  careful 
avoiding  of  anything  approaching  to  the  creation  of  a  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  Christian  disciples. 

This  was  beyond  doubt,  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  will  of 
God  at  that  time  being,  to  all  appearance,  that  whatever 
was  needed,  in  any  place,  by  any  apostle  or  other  minister 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  provided  by  the  hearty  love 
and  zealous  affection  of  the  people. 

But,  indeed,  the  majority  of  Christian  disciples  were  poor 
themselves,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  apostles  and  their  companions  in  travel, 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  congregations  were  men  who 
pursued  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  required  no  support. 
The  narratives  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  elders  who  were  set  over  congrega 
tions,  were  from  within  the  congregation  and  never  left  it. 
And  those  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  refer  specifically  to 
the  qualifications  and  setting  apart  of  bishops  and  deacons 
suggest  the  same  conclusion. 

That  the  Apostle  Paul  pursued  a  secular  avocation  and 
earned  a  livelihood  by  it,  even  when  travelling  about  with 
"the  care  of  all  tlie  churchex"  upon  him,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  he  strenuously  asserted  his  right  to 
a  maintenance  should  he  at  any  time  call  for  it. 

FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ox  THE  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
HEBREWS. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  religious  system  instituted  by 
Moses,  under  Divine  guidance,  may  be  noticed. 

1.  The  absolute  freedom  of  the  whole  ceremonial  and 
ritual  either  of  tabernacle  worship  or  of  national  festival 
from  incitements  or  temptations  to  impurity.  The  utmost 
care  was  taken  in  all  tabernacle  arrangements,  in  the  dress 
of  the  High  Priest,  in  the  order  of  the  sacrifices  and  offer 
ings,  in  the  ordering  of  festivals,  and  particularly  of  the 
Passover,  to  prevent  the  slightest  approach  to  those  grave 
and  terrible  impurities  which  have  been  associated  with 
heathen  forms  of  worship  and  religion  from  time  immemor- 
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ial.  No  man  or  woman  could  attend  the  temples  of  the 
gods  of  tin*  nations  round  about,  without  having  the  mind 
and  conscience  defiled. 

The  very  worship  itself,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
religion,  were  acts  of  impurity  and  scandalous  wickedness. 
So  it  was  indeed  in  many  of  the  developments  of  temple 
worship  even  in  the  days  <if  high  civilization  in  <lreece  and 
Koine. 

I5ut  everything  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  a  suggestion  of 
the  necessity  of  purity.  The  sacrifices  were  to  "cleanse" 
from  sin.  The  Laver  was  an  emblem  of  the  washing  of  the 
soul.  The  Ark  contained  I  he  Law  of  Righteousness,  and 
its  gold'-n  covering  was  the  Scat  of  Mercy.  The  worshipper 
confessed  sin  ii  j M,I i  I  he  1  e  d  <if  i  he  animal  lo  In-  >la  in.  The 
greatest  festival  of  all  was  the  day  of  national  atonement, 
when  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  were  put  upon  th.-  head  of 
the  scape-gnat,  and  borne  away  to  a  land  uninhabited. 
Everything  seen,  everything  done,  in  the  Mosaic  worship, 
was  calculated  to  strengthen  righteousness  and  to  weaken 
the  force  of  evil. 

In  all  this  a  profound  contrast  is  presented  to  all  false 
systems  of  religion.  The  sacrifices  of  heathen  temples,  even 
when  the  rites  were  noi  impure,  wen-  not  to  Lrin-j  about 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  or  to  develop  righteou-  conduct, 
but  simply  to  propitiate  the  arbitrary  wrath,  or  obtain 
the  arbitrary  favor  of  a  capricious  p.aal.  Ashteroth.  .Tupiter, 
Mars.  Neptune. 

Righteousness  and  moral  conduct  were  profoundly  stud 
ied  indeed  in  (Jreeco  and  Koine.  P.ut  these  studies  were  by 
Philosophers,  and  were  unconnected  with  religion.  And  in 
whatever  degree  any  modern  religious  system,  whether  it 
be  whollv  false  or  a  corruption  of  the  true,  depart*-  from 
the  system  revealed  in  Scripture,  to  that  extent  there  in 
alwavs  a  separation  between  religion  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  religious  system  is 
the  entire  absence  of  any  provision  for  Teaching  or  Preach 
ing.  The  Tabernacle  was  entirely  wanting  in  adaptation 
for  an  assembly  to  gather  together  and  hear  spiritual  truth 
unfolded.  So  was  the  Temple  that  is  to  sav.  i!i.-  T«  tuple 
proper;  though  in  its  many  surrounding  courts  there  wan 
abundant  room  for  such  exercises.  Hut  they  never  formed 
part  of  t  he  worship  m-  of  t  he  order  of  t  he  Tabernacle  service. 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that.  n«-ar!\  all  religious 
instruction  should  be  conveyed  in  the  family,  for  strict  in 
junctions  are  given  for  heads  of  families  to  be  diligent  in 
studving  the  law  for  themselves,  and  in  teaching  it  to  the. 
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children  of  the  house.  The  striking  exhortations  both  to 
study  and  to  teach  in  Deut.  vi.  were  not  given  to  Priests 
or  Levites,  but  to  the  whole  people:  "And  these  words,  which 
1  command  tJiec  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou 
shall  teach  tlicix  diligent  I  >/  to  ihjj  children,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  ichen  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  icay,  and  ichen  thou  licst  down}  and  ichen  thou  risest  up" 
These  are  precepts  for  every  head  of  u  family  amongst  the 
whole  people.  And  such  heads  of  families  were  evidently 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
nation. 

The  contrast  between  this  absence  of  provision  for  preach 
ing  or  teaching  in  the  services  of  the  Temple,  and  the  re 
markable  prominence  given  to  both  in  the  system  instituted 
by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  shows  the  utter  unwisdom 
of  taking  the  services  of  the  Mosaic  system  as  a  model  for 
ibose  of  a  Christian  Church. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  INCIDENT  UF  TUI;  GOLDHN  CALF. 
Kxvdus  32. 

Considering  the  events  of  unparalleled  solemnity  that 
had  so  recently  transpired,  and  that  the  people  were  still 
encamped  under  ih«-  awful  .Mouni.  this  narrative  of  their 
conduct  might  lie  deemed  almost  incredible.  Yet  its  very 
unreasonableness  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  absolute 
verity.  I'm-  no  man  making  up  a  story  would  e\vr  invent 
surh  a  narrative  of  folly  and  wickedness  as  this.  Like 
many  another  narrative  of  human  d« -primly,  it  is  too  bad 
to  have  been  invented.  Truth,  alas!  in  this  resp«  ft  has 
often  been  stranger  than  fiction. 

And  the  narrative  of  unreasonable  wickedness  is  a  strik 
ing  proof  of  i  he  absolute  impart  iulhy  of  the  narraim  ,  and 
of  its  being  written  under  Di\ine  guidance.  For  it  is  Hard 
to  imagine  that  a  patriotic  writer  would  not  draw  a  veil 
over  such  an  outbreak  as  this,  ami  refuse  to  record  his 
people's  shame. 

The  Divine  narrative.  howe\er,  is  always  l>fnr  <m:  Learn 
in  i/."  The  record  of  wickedness  is  there  given  as  it  really 
was.  standing  out  as  a  beacon  to  warn  men  from  falling 
away  from  <iod  and  truth,  e\en  when  it  seems  most  un 
likely  that  they  should  do  so.  The  lesson  is  thus  used  by 
the  Apo-tle  I'aul  in  writing  to  a  people  the  Christians  of 
f'orinth  whose  temptations  were  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hebivws  in  the  desert,  il.  < 'or.  x.i 

While  .Moses  remained  «'a\  afi<  r  d.i\.  delaying  to  come 
down  out  of  the  .Mount,  the  people.  ;md  especially  the  elders 
and  leaders  aim  ng>t  them,  might  surely  be  waiting  in 
quiet  expectation  and  in  prayer.  Only  a  f«-u  days  before, 
they  had  entered  into  a  ^olenin  covenant,  apparently  with 
all  their  heart  and  >«ml.  saying,  ••nil  that  th>  /,'»;»/  hnth 
Si'xil'CH.  i''c  >r ill  '/'//''  (M \odtis  xiv.) 

P>ul  this  narrative  onl\  shows  how  utterly  devoid  of  st.i 
bility  in  righteoiisne.-s  and  good  pur]»oses  th--se  |H?opl«' 
were,  and  how  deeply  ingrained  was  t  he  |o\  .•  of  t he  idolatry 
of  Kg.xpt.  and  of  i  he  lic.-ntious  fre,  dom  \\hich  a«c..mj»anie<l 
Egyptian  religious  festi\aN.  Ii  has  within  it.  aNo  a  sha 
dowing  forth  of  that  reaction  after  religious  excitement 
which  has  been  only  too  frei|Uenilv  noticed  in  our  own 
times.  From  an  absolute  and  hearty  acceptance  of  tl.eir 
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position  as  'V/  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation^  given 
when  first  the  awe  of  the  great  mountain  was  first  upon 
them,  they  fall  oil'  to  a  defiant  outbreak  against  God  and 
His  servant,  and  al>o  of  scandalous  licentiousness.  For 
the  dancing  and  the  "play"  in  which  the  people  indulged, 
was  evidently  the  licentious  and  wicked  dancing  that 
formed  part  of  certain  heathen  festivals. 

If  it  had  been  mere  innocent  mirth,  it  never  would  have 
been  reprobated  and  held  up  for  warning  by  a  Christian 
Apostle. 

In  this  iiarraiiTe,  and  in  subsequent  ones  of  what  trans 
pired  in  the  yyilderness,  wre  can  see  the  influence  of  men  who 
wTere  leaders  and  spokesmen  amongst  the  prople.  Such 
always  arise  under  similar  circumstances.  Men  of  strong 
character  and  able  to  speak,  come  to  the  front  raid  are 
generally  able  to  lead  the  people,  especially  when  they  are 
proposing  to  rebel  against  a  system  of  religious  restraint, 
and  to  strike  for  liberty  and  indulgence. 

Moses  delayed  day  after  day  to  come  down  from  the 
Mount.  There  was  then  a  gathering  of  the  people  towards 
Aaron.  And  the  leaders  cried,  "Up,  make  us  gods,  to  go 
leforc  iis!"  the  style  of  language  indicating  previous  con 
saltation,  ar.d  a  determined  conclusion.  They  went  on  to 
deride  Moses,  and  showed  pla'nly  enough  that  they  had 
already  begun  to  chafe  and  fret  at  the  restraints  -f  a  re 
ligion  of  holiness.  Moses!  cried  they.  Moses  has  ^one  we 
know  not  where;  let  us  have  some  gods  to  lead  us.  And 
there  is  implied,  though  they  were  too  shrewd  to  say  it — • 
let  us  have  some  gods  like  the  gods  of  Egypt;  who  had  no 
severe  laws  of  restraint  like  this  terrible  God  of  Sinai! 

The  weakness  of  Aaron  was  extraordinary.  Xo  remon 
strance,  no  outbreak  of  indignation,  no  command  to  remem 
ber  their  allegiance1,  burst  from  him  as  one  might  have  ex 
pected.  He  was  evidently  frightened  at  the  determined 
aspect  of  these  daring  leaders.  They  were  set  on  mischief, 
as  he  said  to  excuse  himself.  And  he  did  a  scandalous 
thing,  as  men  sometimes  do  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  even 
though  they  be  good  men  on  the  whole.  Calling  on  the 
people  to  bring  their  golden  ornaments,  he  cast  them  into 
a  mould  prepared  after  the  image  of  the  chief  god  of  Egypt, 
the  sacred  bull.  And  after  finishing  it  with  graving  tool, 
he  delivered  this  golden  image  of  a  young  bull  or  cait  to  the 
poeple. 

The  leaders  then  shouted:  "these  are  the  gods  that  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt!"'  The  words  were  not  Aaron's 
words,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  The  text  says  plain 
ly,  they  said,  i.e.,  the  leaders  in  this  audacious  rebellion. 

But  Aaron  went  on,  probably  now  under  a  great  con- 
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strain!  of  fear.  Having  failed  at  tin-  outset,  the  power  of 
evil  has  the  mastery  of  him,  a*  i-  commonly  the  case. 
Facili*  ili-cenaux  avcrni.  He  lias  almost  at  once  fallen.  Ami 
he  stands  In-fore  us  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  tin-  truth 
that  "//it1  fnir  of  man  hrimicth  n  A/ia /•<•." 

Aaron  builds  an  altar  an-1  makes  proclamation:  To- 
tuorrtnr  is  a  ji"<tiv<il  to  ,/ilmrnh.' 

These  words  w«  iv  piolaldy  used  by  Aaron  on  further 
rellertion.  sinreiely  de-iring  to  draw  lack  the  people  to 
their  allegiance;  lie  hiim-elf  warning  between  desire  to  do 
his  duty  and  fear  of  tin-  bold  leaders  of  rebellion;  the 
whole  atlair  being  a  picture  of  what  has  to  •  ofh  n  happened 
in  Christian  times,  and  indeed  has  become  common  in  a 
whole  chureh  system.  \  [•/...  the  relebrat  ion  of  <)lu:stian 
festivals  with  a  strange  admixture  of  p.igan  wickedness, 
the  multitude  indulging  in  shameful  |j<  ••  nt  ioiisnei-s.  whil* 
a  few  devont  souls  <•»  Jebrate  in  sjiirit  and  in  truth. 

This  setting  up  of  a  gold"  n  image,  the  erecting  of  an 
altar,  the  dedication  of  it  in  a  Festival  to  .leh  >vah.  with 
the  feasting,  dam-in^  and  licentiousnesH  that  sin  •  i-eded,  are 
all  a  striking  foreshadowing  <f  tin-  selling  up  of  ima^en 
in  the  medieval  <  hurrhes  of  Christendom.  Hi.-  bo\\in^  down 
to  them  in  Festivals  to  the  Lord  and  to  il  •*  Saints,  the 
dancing,  di'iinkei'iies-;  a'id  lie -nt  ioi.s  ies*  on  th«-  part  of 
the  muliitii'le  that  alirost  in\ariab!y  ace  inj»;in:ed  them. 
Even  to  thi-  day.  in  < •ommnn  ti  s  tl  at  1  ave  fur  ^eneraiioiiH 
been  wholly  under  th-  inllii' nee  of  the  Koman  rhuri-h.  re 
ligious  festivals  ate  chara  lei-i/.ed  by  the  s;imt-  ilfvelo])- 
ment.  The  people  ^n  to  rhurrh.  they  adore  ihe  iina^'e  of 
the  Saint,  then  they  ".v//  iloii'ji  \n  >nt  ami  tlrink.  <nn!  n'xr  t//> 
in  fijini,"  the  evening  lieiiij;  always  a  time  of  liotous  e\r»»s8, 
the  sin^in^.  dam-in*:,  and  <lrinkin^  I  rin^in^  ;ilM,ut  the  re 
sults  that  alwa\  s  f«dl«»w. 

Indeed,  so  jzn-jit  is  the  force  of  habit  \\hen  ••oniinm-,1  by 
generations,  thai  the  same  things  \\.-re  oner  i»nl\  too  com 
mon  in  the  couniry  parishes  of  the  Fn^lish  Chur.'li  Such 
saei-ed  festivals  as  a  <  'otilii  mat  ion.  when  iii«-  voting  people 
of  both  sexes  and  many  parishes  are  gathered  together  to 
renew  baptismal  vo\\s.  have  1  em  known  t«»  be  followed 
by  scenes  of  drunkenmss  niun-  befitting  an  annual  fair 
than  a  religious  gathi-iing.  hide.  d.  the  annual  fair  itself, 
in  its  original  foi-m.  \\as  nothing  but  a  celebration  of  a 
]>ntron  saint,  ai'd  the  >renes  <»f  riot  and  dissipation  that  too 
often  ehararteri/e  it  are  a  survival  from  medieval  and 
Catholic  times.  This,  so  far  as  the  multitude  was  concerned; 
but  there  were  always  devout  souls  who  wept  in  >e.  ret  nt 
Riieh  manifestations  and  prayed  and  hoped  for  better  timen. 
These  were  the  faithful  men  and  \\oii.eii.  who  welco'iied  the 
times  of  Reformation,  and  were  persecuted  for  it. 
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Turning  back  to  the  scenes  of  Mount  Sinai,  while  the 
people  were  riotously  feasting  below,  we  find  a  very  re 
markable  colloquy  taking  place  above.  The  Lord  spake  to 
Moses,  again  and  again,  on  this  Mount,  and  elsewhere,  as  a 
man  speaks  to  his  friend.  And  now.  somewhere  up  in  the 
quiet  retreat  of  the  Mount,  it  may  have  been  in  the  very 
cave  to  which  Elijah  retreated  in  an  after  age,  while  Moses 
is  pondering  the  marvellous  manifestations  that  Iiad  been 
committed  to  him,  he  is  startled  by  a  peremptory  command 
to  return  to  1he  camp.  ''Get  Iliee  doicn"  says  the  Divine 
voice,  "thy  people  have  beconue  corrupt!  They  hare  turned 
aside  quickly  out  of  the  ion/,  and  hare  made  a  Golden  Calf!"' 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Lord,  in  the  very  manner  of  his 
speaking,  has  disowned  these  people.  Ir  is  not,  as  for 
merly,  my  people,  but,  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  brought 
out  of  Egypt!  And  then  come  the  terrible  words,  "Let  me 
alone,  that  I  may  consume  them!''  As  if  Jehovah  had  said, 
Do  not  pray  for  them;  they  are  irredeemably  bad.  This 
monstrous  iniquity  is  past  condoning.  I  have  cast  them 
off.  I  will  make  a  great  nation  of  thee. 

One  may  marvel,  considering  the  boundless  grace  an*! 
goodness  of  the  Most  High,  as  revealed  in  that  very  system 
then  being  delivered,  that  such  words  could  possibly  b^ 
spoken.  But  we  are  bound  to  receive  them  reverently,  and 
to  consider  them  as  a  revelation  of  a  phase  of  the  Divine 
nature  not  often  made  prominent,  but  not  the  less  real. 
We  speak  of  many-sided  men,  but  who  can  fathom  the 
depth  of  the  many-sided  GOD!  The  revelation  here  is  of 
deep  and  inextinguishable  hatred  of  sin,  and  especially  of 
the  sin  of  spiritual  treason  and  rebellion;  and  a  casting 
off  of  men  who  have  cast  off  God.  A  dee])  and  abiding 
truth,  and  fully  consistent  with  1he  revelation  of  mercy 
and  grace  to  the  repentant,  as  unfolded  both  through 
Moses,  and  through  the  Divine  Son  of  God.  For  the  whole 
revelation  of  the  old  dispensation  as  well  as  the  new,  is  of 
mercy  to  the  penitent  man  and  the  penitent  people,  but 
of  judgment  to  the  persistent  transgressor. 

But  Moses,  great  man  as  he  was,  was  a  man  of  profound 
humility.  Who  am  I?  This  was  the  keynote  of  his  life, 
and  the  real  mark  and  stamp  of  his  greatness  as  a  servant 
of  God.  Tie  was  also  a  man  of  absolute  unselfishness,  his 
whole  mind  and  heart  being  given  up  to  the  people.  So 
now  we  find  him  absolutely  refusing  personal  aggrandise 
ment,  and  pleading  for  the  perveise  and  stupid  multitude. 
In  many  respects  Moses  was  a  type  and  foreshadowing  of 
the  Divine  Son,  and  he  is  strikingly  so  here,  when  as  an 
intercessor  he  prays  in  spirit,  if  not  in  words,  as  the  Divine 
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•  Son  did  in  after  ages,  "l-'uthcr  forgive  than,  for  they  knew  not 
what  they  do."  The  otl'em  e  then  \\us  essentially  the  .same, 
and  so  was  the  intercession. 

Tli.-  prayer  of  Moses  is  a  sinking  one  indeed.  He  appeaU 
If*  i he  Divine  bringing  out  of  Kgypt.  to  the  honour  of  <iod 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  people,  who  would  have  occa 
sion  to  say  that  Jehovah  was  a  tickle  and  cruel  divinity, 
who  purposely  brought  them  into  tin-  mountains  to  slav 
them;  but,  above  all.  to  the  great  Covenant  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  thai  tit  //•  y.ed  should  inherit  the 
land. 

This  prayer  is  a  UK. si  natural  and  human  praver;  the 
thoughts  are  just  such  as  would  occur  to  a  man  like  Moses, 
who  had  a  name  in  Kgypt  such  as  no  other  Hebrew  had, 
yet  who  was  intensely  patriotic,  both  nationally  and  spi 
ritually. 

^  <•!  we  must  not  imagine  that  such  arguments  were 
net  did  to  move  the  All-Wise  and  Supreme  L -r-l  who  was 
guiding  these  events.  All  the  revelations  we  have  of  Him, 
in  the  various  manifestations  of  his  character  in  this  sacred 
word,  show  that  He  often,  in  the  depths  of  Hi^  wisdom, 
placed  men,  or  ordered  so  thai  they  would  I,-  placed,  in 
circumstances  calculated  to  bring  out  to  the  highest  degree, 
whatever  of  faith  or  consecration,  or  luve.-.r  patriotic  devo 
tion  there  was  in  them.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  here. 

And  the  Lord  repented  of  the.  <  ri!  irhirh  Ifethoimht  tn  <l»  unto 
III*  p-opl:  His  i^'ijt'c!  iv.  14)  The  im.-rcession  had  pre 
vailed,  and  Hie  prople  were  acknowledged  lo  bo  th»-  Lord's 
again.  As  to  the  expression,  "///r  Lord  npcnteil,"  what  has 
been  said  before  in  the  <  oiir-e  of  these  U^sons  can  be  said 
again.  \  i/..,  that  the  expression  is  one  of  those  in  which  the 
ways  and  thoughts  of  the  .M«  st  Ili^h  aie  brought  within 
the  compr-ehension  ol  I  he  multitude  of  men.  although  in 
themselves,  and  in  essence,  they  are  incomprehensible  and 
past  finding  out.  All  men  can  understand  how  a  father, 
righteously  indignant  over-  the  lebellion  and  profligacy  of 
a  son.  would  threaten  to  cast  <>T  and  disinherit  him,  and 
how  lie  might  be  induced  io  change  his  purpose  by  the  oar- 
nest  intercession  of  a  generous  brother. 

Such  is  the  picture  before  us;  first,  "f  outrageous  rebel 
lion  and  wickedness.  >ocend  of  a  threat  to  ca*t  off  from  an 
inheritance,  third  «>f  earnest  pleading  ami  intercession,  nnd 
last  tho  announcement  of  a  favourable  answer;  all  of  which 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that  has  been  revonlod  of 
the  Divine  P.eing.'is  at  once  merciful  and  just. 

Moses  descending  the  mountain  with  Joshua  (who  hnd 
boon  all  this  timo  waiting  upon  him  there)  hnd  the  two 
tables  of  tho  Testimony  in  hi*  hand. 
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These  are  not  called  the  Tables  of  the  Law.  Testimony 
is  the  word  used,  as  it  is  in  that  great  50th  I'salin,  where 
'kThe  Mighty  God"  calls  the  whole  earth  to  judge  of  His 
righteous  ways  as  against  a  disobedient  and  hypocritical 
people.  These  two  tables,  like  that  J'salm,  are  the  Testi 
mony  of  the  Supreme  Governor  against  the  idolatry,  the 
spiritual  treason,  the  unrighteousness  of  the  race  of  man 
kind.  The  very  form  of  the  Law  is  a  protest.  It  implies 
plainly  that  great  and  crying  evils  had  become  universally 
prevatent.  "Thou  t-halt  not  worship  other  gods.  Thou  shall 
not  wrong  Ihi/  fellow  man" 

This  is  the  Divine  Testimony  that  has  been  continuously 
sounding  out  through  the  world  fr<;m  that  day  to  this. 

But  this  Testimony  was  not  only  divinely  given,  it  was 
divinely  written.  In  this  particular  it  wras  absolutely  unique. 
The  fact  is  stated  with  the  utmost  particularity:  "The 
Tables  were  two,  they  were  of  stone,  thci/  were  written  on 
loth  their  sides  (this  is  contrary  to  the  general  conception 
of  them),  and  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God.  and  the  writing 
was  the  writing  of  God  graven  upon  the  Tables  (chap,  xxxii. 
v.  15,  16). 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  revelation  of  the 
testimony  being  the  actual  writing  of  the  Supreme 
Legislator  of  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Moses, 
or  Moses  and  Joshua  between  them,  palmed  oil'  a  fable 
to  this  effect  upon  the  people;  but  there  is  every 
probability  against  it.  And  there  is  everything  to 
justify  the  reasonableness  of  these  commands  being 
Divinely  written,  which  before  had  been  Divinely  spoken. 
Let  the  unique  solemnity  of  the  occasion  be  considered. 
These  commands  were  to  be  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  to  last  to  the  very  end  of  time,  as  the  expres 
sion  of  the  wall  of  the  Supreme,  the  Eternal,  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth.  That  they  have  endured  for  more  ' 
than  three  thousand  years  we  ourselves  are  witnesses. 
If  it  is  urged  that  it  was  more  probable  that  Moses  carved 
or  caused  to  be  carved,  the  tables  himself,  than  that  the 
Almighty  should  stoop  to  become  a  waiter  en  stones,  it  may 
be  asked  why  should  not  the  Almighty  have  exerted  his 
power  to  carve  the  writing  on  these  Tables?  A  simple 
exercise  of  will  would  accomplish  it.  And  certainly  the 
occasion  was  worthy  of  it. 

Moses  coming  down  with  the  Tables  in  his  hand,  Joshua 
being  with  him,  the  shouting  of  the  riotous  multitude  be 
low  reached  their  ears.  Joshua,  the  soldier,  said,  there  is 
a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp.  P.ut  Moses,  listening  more  at 
tentively,  replied,  "No;  this  is  not  the  shout  of  victory; 
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nor  is  it  the  wailing  of  defeat.  It  is  the  sound  of  singing 
t.Lat  we  hear." 

Thus.  wondei  ing,  they  do -cein  1 ;  and  as  thev  approach 
tin-  camp,  the  scandalous  truih  liiirsts  upon  them.  There  is 
the  golden  calf — well  ivincml  ered  idol  <(f  Kgypt — and  there 
is  the  crowd  with  their  liceinioii>  and  wicked  dances,  for 
they  wen-  )nik>d  iv.  LTx.  (Tin-  word  naked  nmsi  evidently 
be  taken  literally.)  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
great  leader  burst  into  ;i  \.-ry  stonn  of  righteous  indigna 
tion.  Jlix  <in</<r  u'na-cd  li>>t.  and  he  cast  doicn  the  ta'tle.*  out 
(tf  his  Inind*,  signs  of  a  lin»k<-n  coxcnant.  and  brake  them 
beneath  the  .Mount.  Then  h«-  proceeds  to  V»T\  strong  mea 
sures,  measures  which  reveal  the  energy  ol  his  •  haiat  ter, 
and  his  ascendency  over  the  people.  This  calf  had  been, 
in  the  madness  of  that  day.  extolled  as  a  god;  now  will  he 
shew  whether  it  is  a  god  or  no.  So  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  fnirnt  it  in  Uie  /ire,  and  ground  it  to 
lioii'd* r.  Siifli«  iem  demonstration  surely,  of  their  miser 
able  folly;  this  god  ground  to  powder  before  their  very 
e,yes.  JInt  this  is  not  enough.  He  takes  the  dust  of  thia 
golden  idol,  scatters  it  over  the  water,  and  then  actually 
makes  the  people  drink  of  it:  the  people.  overc.»De  with 
awe  of  this  terrible  leader,  swallowing  down  in  the  evening 
the  very  tiling  they  had  danced  l-efore  a>  a  god  in  the  morn 
ing. 

Could  human  wit  have  devised  a  method  more  cal"iilated 
to  develop  a  shame  and  horror  of  their  wickedness!  P.tit  it 
was  not  human  wit,  it  was  hivine  wisdom  that  de\i>.-d  this 
extraordinary  method  of  humiliation  and  punishment. 

This  being  done,  after  a  word  of  colloquy  with  his  bro 
ther,  in  which  the  weaknes<  of  Aaron  is  strikingly  con 
spicuous  (excusing  him>elf  by  reason  that  the  people  were 
Lent  ot)  inixrJiief),  Mo»es  casting  his  e\es  over  the  crowd, 
many  of  whom  were  still  naked,  took  his  place  in  the  gate 
of  the  ramp. 

From  thence  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  rang  through 
the  whole  camp.  The  day  had  !>•  en  a  day  of  tn-ason,  a  dar 
of  rebellion;  now  the  p.  ople  \\eie  solemnly  challenged  to 
declare  themselves. 

WHO  is  ON  TIIK  Loiu»'s  sirn:?  the  great  leader  called  out; 
wno?  Lr.r  HIM  «  OMI:  T'NT"  MI-:!  And  all  the  ROIIH  <.f  Lovi 
gathered  themselves  unto  him.  Tint,  let  it  lie  noticed,  th* 
invitation  was  to  all  the  people  to  return  to  <Jod. 

Then  v  as  opened  one  of  those  strange  commands  >f  judg 
ment  and  punishment  which  seem  PO  terrible  ns  the  work 
of  a  beneficent  Being.  1'nl  in  considering  these  ue  can 
hut  see  in  then;  the  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  a«  the 
Jud«re  and  Ruler,  who  while  lie  loves  righteousness  must 
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also  hate  iniquity.    And  it  is  unquestionable  that  al  times 
the  actions  of  earthly  rulers  who  are  at  once  benefit  ent  and 
just,  are  hard  to  understand,  unless  we  consider  that  for 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  community,  and  for  the  sake  of 
future  generations  a  just  punishment  has,  in  times  of  crisis 
to  be  unreservedly  carried  out.    So  it  was  here.    The  retri 
butive  command  against  those  who  were  still  rebellious 
wrent  forth.     Sword  in  hand  the  Levites  went  through  the 
camp  and  slew  that  day  about  three  thousand  men,  the 
leaders  in  this  scandalous  treason  being  certainly  included. 
One  might  wish  to  draw  a  veil  over  these  strange  works 
of  judgment  (for  judgment  is  God's  stran</e  work,  Isaiah  28, 
21).    But  let  us  reflect.     This  narrative  is  a  Divine  revela 
tion,  and  opens  up  features  of  the  Divine  character  which 
are  undoubtedly  necessary  to  a  complete  comprehension  of 
it.     Kighteousness  and  judgment  are  the  very  foundation 
of  His  throne,  but  the  same  Scripture  adds,  "mere;/  and 
truth  shall  go  before  thy  face'  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  14).     The  re 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  no  wise  different.    The  same 
voice  that  spoke  in  pitiful  tenderness  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  spoke  in  terms  of  a  really  fierce  wrath  against 
the  hypocritical  and  hard-hearted  Pharisee.     And  it  was 
in  the  very  lifetime  of  some  of  our  Lord's  Apostles  that  the 
dreadful  storm  of  wrath  broke  over  Jerusalem,  compared 
with  which  this  judgment  on  the  rebels  of  Mount  Sinai  was 
mere  child's  play. 
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After  i  lie  storm,  a  calm.  A  severe  judgment  had 
fallen  un  th<-  leaders  of  lehellion.  Tin-  slaughter  related  in 
the  previous  chapHT  was  n.,i  an  imli>n  iminate  massacre, 
as  some  might  suppose,  \>ul  a  punisl.nn  nt  meted  out  under 
Divine  direction.  Thre--  ihoiisand  >n<n,  let  u*  note,  were 
slain.  lint  no  women;  (lit-  reasonable  suppnsiti-.a  being 
thai  women  only  took  pail  in  tin-  outbreak  as  they  were 
constrained  to  do. 

Kut  judgment  has  d«ne  iis  \\ork.  and  tli«-  people,  being 
now  disposed  to  lUteu.  Moses  r»  minds  them  of  their  hein 
ous  t*in:  y<  IKICC  ifinniil.  he  si  id  KJ  them,  n  <jr«it  sin:  but  lie 
adds,  1  will  go  up  to  the  L'*r<l,  and  /,(,'/</</>  oi/u/v  1  sliall 
make  an  <itoncnn-nt  for  von. 

\\  hai  was  e\a«  1  1  \  in  his  mind.  w«-  know  imi.  T.nt  it  is 
verv  jio-siblc.  ;is  \\<-  mav  int'i'i-  from  what  f"llu\\-'d,  ihat  he 
was  prepared,  if  m  C'»ar.\  to  «.nVr  nj>  hi>  own  lift  as  a 
sacriliee.  The  \\or.l  *  p  •!  adviMitun-"  >ugg«  sts  that  he  was 
pondering  the  i|in-.-ti<.n  "I  at"!.emeni  ;  and  in  maa  knew 
better  than  h'-.  that  nothing  l>ui  l:f«-  «-«iiihl  !»••  a«  (  (  ptrd  art 
a  sin  oilering.  In  thi>  spirit  he  again  smi-jiii  ihf  prrsem-e 
of  the  Lord,  appearing  f^r  the  p  o,'l'\  confes^  nu  i  IP  ir  >in. 
jiraving  forgiv.-nes-  I'oi-  them,  and  in  •;»•'[  nilVi-ing  himself 
up  on  iheir  behalf.  If  ihon  f;/<x/  I'OIL'IV'-.  f.irgiv*-.  Tlu-n. 
with  he-iiai  ion,  ho|»ing.  \«  t  b-aring.  h<-  adds:  "Hut.  '/  nnl" 
(and  how  can  iheie  b«-  lorgi\  eness  uitlmui  .iinn.-jn.-nti  "if 
not,  hlttt  un.  I  /it'iiy  th'C.  <,u'  <>j  ///•  //o  //;.  irliicli  thnu  hnxt  trrit 
ten.'-  (In-at  and  nobh-  spirit,  wnihv  t«>  be  i  lie  l.-adep  «.f  a 
gr-eat  naiion,  and  to  be  iln-  medium  of  a  Di\iii"  revelation 
to  mankind  ! 

Worthy  prrderi-ssor  of  ih--  gr.-:if  A  p.  stle  to  the  <;.  ntileH, 
also  a  great  jiatriot  and  h>ver  nf  his  uwn  people,  who  do 
clarod,  in  a  j.assionate  burst  of  f.-rv.T  and  •  onc.-rn  that  lie 
could  wi»h  him-elf  '-iiccnrsnl  //•»/;/<  Chris!  i.v  nmntritmrn 

ir/?o  ircr;  I*r>icl>te<:"  ready,  like  MOB--*,  to  hav.-  h.^  nam«» 
blotted  out  from  the  ISook  of  Lif.-,  ••oul«l  h<-  only  bring 
salvation  to  them.  Nay,  <'an  we  not  H«-e  a  foreshadowing  <,f 
tho  Divine  Sou  of  (Jod,  wlio  became,  in  very  d«  e«l  n  rune 
for  ?/.9,  that  he  might  obtain  vttrnnl  ;rr/*-m/>/»o;i  f(.r  :;il  who 
believe. 
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The  answer  was  hardly  what  might  have  been  expected, 
for  it  was  an  assertion  of  the  eternal  rule  of  justice:  "Whoso 
hath  sinned  against  me.''  said  1he  Divine  voice,  "him  will  I 
Hot  out  of  my  book!''  A  very  deep  and  abiding  truth.  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Yet,  withal,  there  is  a  wa^ 
of  forgiveness;  and  the  whole  system  then  being  revealed 
to  Moses  is  full  of  it. 

This  "Book,''  which  it  is  declared  that  God  has  written, 
is  the  first  intimation  that  within  the  outward  Israel,  there 
was  another  Israel.  There  was  a  roll  of  the  natural  de 
scendants  of  Jacob.  The  roll  was  religiously  kept,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  Book  of  lumbers.  But  there  was  another 
roll,  in  which  were  entered  his  spiritual  descendants  alone, 
and  this  was  in  the  keeping  of  (lod. 

This  is  the  Book  of  Remembrance  spoken  of  by  the  last  pro 
phot  of  (he  Old  Dispensation  (Mai.  iii.  10),  and  the  Book  of 
Life  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  i>),  and  by  the 
last  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions  that  closed 
the  revelation  of  (lod. 

This  T.ook  of  Life  is  the'roll  of  all  faithful  souls.  It  is  the 
Lamb's  book  of  Life,  and  none  can  enter  the  heavenly  Jeru 
salem  but  those  whose  names  are  written  therein. 

There  was  no  formal  declaration  of  forgiveness,  for  the 
peoph*  showed  very  little  sign  of  that  penitence  without 
which  forgiveness  would  be  a  mere  abrogation  of  justice. 
And  there  was  some  punishment,  though  of  what  nature 
is  not  stated.  For  ''the  Lord  plagued  the  people  because  they 
made  1he  calf,  which  Aaron  made" 

But,  for  the  present  time,  there  was  a  mingling  of  mercy 
with  judgment;  just,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rebellious  and 
prolligaie  son,  who  has  been  severely  dealt  with  by  his 
father,  and  shows  some  signs  of  reforming  his  ways,  there 
would  be  a  course  of  leniency  adopted;  not,  however,  with 
out  fear,  and  with  care  that  leniency  should  not  go  too  far 
and  so  give  encouragement  1o  a  renewal  of  wicked  ways. 

Bo  here,  the  Supreme  Leader,  though  sending  some  kind 
of  a  plague  amongst  tlie  pi-ople,  evidently  not  of  a  severe 
character,  gives  the  promise  (an  all-important  promise  in 
the  circumstances)  that  lie  will  send  an  Angel  before  them, 
and  that  lie  would  drire  out  the  Canaanitish  trilvs  from 
the  laud  to  which  they  were  going.  This  is  mercv.  But 
there  is  with  it  a  warning  wnrd,  "T  will  not  go  up  in  the 
midst  of  thcr."  The  reason  for  this  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
"for  thou  art  a  stiff -necked  people;  lest  I  consume  thcc  &//  the 
trail  ^  the  idea  apparently  being  that  the  Almighty  Ruler 
himself  must  deal  wilh  them  after  the  manner  of  strict 
justice,  according  to  which  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
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being  consumed;  while  tin-  dispensation  of  mercy  would  be 
through  the  promised  Anuel,  or  Divine  Messenger  wh  > 
would  li  ad  tin-in.  H.-I-I-  we  touch  the  bi«rd«-r  of  those  mys 
terious  hints  of  ;i  Di\ini-  dispensation  of  meic\  through  a 
Messenger  >eni  fiom  Cod,  \\hi«-h  appear  here  and  there 
throughout  the  old  Testament.  ;tnd  whi<-h,  when  nil  put 
together,  correspond  so  marvellously  \\ith  ih«-  lift-  and 
dcaih  <>f  .Icsus  ihf  l>iviin-  Son.  ih«'  i'iilb<>diinc*ni  of  (iod's 
merc  in  tin-  salvation  o!  iln-  world. 


Our-  tiling  had  lio«-n  r»»i|iiin  d  of  th«-  pooj.l.-. 
ward  siiiii  of  siilnni^sioii.  and.  it  ini^lit  !'<•.  of  pfiiiifticr, 
vi/...  (liat  tlu-y  should  .vV//>  o'7  tfnir  <>rnntin'nt*.  This  rom- 
inand  wa<  oln-yrd;  in  fa«  t.  tlic  f«-ar  and  aw«-  of  tli«-  Mi-jhty 
1'owi  r  of  Cod  \\a<  now  upon  UK-MI;  and  appan-inl\  tln-y 
had  no  d«'siiv  foi-  -ay  rlotliiiiLT. 

They  nuiurin'<l  when  ihc\  heard  thai  <  I  d  would  not  ac 
company  i  lii-ni  :  and  esi-ocially.  \\ln-n  tin-  withdrawal  of  tln« 
jU'esdict-  of  (Jod  was  brought  visibly  before  th«-m  by  thf 
rcinoxal  of  tli<-  Tabernao'e  beyond  the  boninN  "f  the  ramp. 
This  mea-nn-  was  appaienil\  de-ii:!n-d  to  mark  tho  dinVr- 
encc  IM-I  \\-t-i-u  tho^e  \\lio  .-on^ht  th«-  Lord  in  earnrsi  and 
those  who  did  not.  For  tin-  on'-  would  ;_ro  out  to  th«-  place, 
while  the  ot  her  \\  ou  Id  not. 

I  tin  \\  h'-n  ihe  doudv  pillar,  sure  **\'j.]\  of  th«-  I>i\ine  jir" 
sence.  ajipeared  at  the  Tal»«  r:ia«  h-  door,  far  oil"  a<  it  was. 
the  a  \\  e  of  the  hiviiii-  pre>eiir«-  fell  upon  th-'in.  and  nil  the 
j>roj>f<'  /"of  lift  <iu<!  ?ror.v  JiijtfHil.  rrrru  innn  nt  his  tent  'I'^ii'. 

Itui  .Mose<  only  wa^  y>  rmiii'd  to  approach;  and  it  in 
rdded,  flic  [,»rd  $/i<i}:c  to  l/o.<?r.<?.  fun  to  fun  .  us  n  rnnn  vpralcrtH 
unto  7i/\  frirml,  a  deep  fore-liad^win-j  of  the  intimate  com 
munion  bet  ween  til--  I  'i\  ine  S'>n  of  <  lod.  and  tho«i«  who  lovo 
TTiin.  whom  lie  call<  not  frrrantx.  b  it  frinnl«  (John  xv.  l.ri>, 
and  this  on  the  very  ^''"inid  that  i  he  Father's  will  is  made 
known  to  them. 

So  now.  as  a  friend,  in  intimate  communion.  Ix-fopo  thr 
pro.il  march  through  the  wild-  rne-s  is  commenced,  many 
colloquies  ensue  let  ween  M»H<  f*  and  the  Lord,  and  many 
revelations  aie  made.  Thnni'jhont  tho-o.  Mo^e^  nlwnyi 
speaks  as  a  man  who  knows  ]\\<  frailty  and  weakncns.  in 
earnest  Iv  desirous  of  more  knowled-je  and  poodreHH.  yet 
syioaks  wilh  the  confidence  of  a  child  to  a  good  and  tender 
father. 

"Thou  luixt  iiirni  rn<-  this  ijnnt  dwrfjr,  y.-t  I  know  not  trftom 
thou  wilt  send  with  me."  (This  evidently  refers  to  thr  pro- 
mised  Angel  and  McsRengor:  a  very  human  curio«ity  filling 
the  mind  of  MoseR  as  to  who  he  would  be."\  /  prai/  thre. 
then,  xhoir  nir  iioir  thy 
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Then,  with  a  touch  of  wonderful  tenderness,  he  adds: 
"And  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people.''  Thy  people, 
Yes,  Moses  is  still  the  intercessor  for  this  people.  Stiff- 
necked  and  foolish  as  they  were,  they  were  still  the  children 
of  Abraham! 

To  this  appeal  the  Lord  answers,  in  mercy,  "J///  Presence 
shall  go  with  thee.  And  1  Kill  (jive  Ihce  rest!''  The  word  had 
just  been  spoken  that  the  Lord  would  not  go  udth  the 
people.  But  apparently,  the  Divine  presence  wa;.  to  be 
with  Moses,  and  would  give  him  Rest.  Best;  yes.  In  the 
midst  of  heavy  care  and  responsibility,  with  this  people  to 
manage  and  guide  day  by  day,  composing  quarrels,  re 
straining  from  evil,  watching  and  comforting,  and  provid 
ing,  and  stirring  up  to  duty,  a  thousand  anxieties  pressing 
upon  him  day  by  day  in  that  wilderness  march,  God  would 
give  1his  man  rest! 

Again  we  see  the  foreshadowing  of  that  great  and  won 
derful  peace  that  passetli  all  understanding  which  is  the 
heritage  of  all  faithful  souls,  who  in  this  age  and  dispensa 
tion,  cast  their  caie  upon  God,  and  hy  prayer  and  supplica 
tion  make  known  their  requests  to  Him.  Many  a  man  in  these 
Christian  times,  heavily  pressed  with  the  cares  of  business, 
or  government,  oi'  family,  looking  forward  wearily  to  the 
life-journey  before  him  lias  sighed  and  breathed  cut  the 
prayer,  "shew  me  tliy  wai/!"  and  has  been  lifted  up  as  the 
Divine  voice  (through  this  very  word)  has  said  to  him,  *'My 
Pretence  shall  no  with  th<r,  ami  I  will  (fire  thcc  Rest!"  As 
Mentor  with  the  son  of  Vlysses,  the  Divine  guide  is  about 
the  pa  ill  and  steps  of  all  faithful  disciples,  leading  them 
often  through  strange  and  devious  ways,  yet  always  to  the 
Eternal  city  of  Habitation.  "Let  not  your  h«trt  be  troubled. 
In  mif  Fallier'*  house  arc  many  mansions." 

Moses,  moved  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  to  him 
self,  is  now  emboldened  to  plead  for  all  the  people.  //  ihy 
prcscnci'  go  not  irith  us,  carri/  us  not  up  hence;  for  how  shall  it 
he  known  Ihat  I,  and  thif  people  hare  found  grace  in  //'.>/  sigJit, 
if  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us!  The  tender  pleading  of 
Ilia  great  patriot  strikes  upon  our  ear  with  a  touching  force, 
and  there  is  in  it  the  same  spirit  noticeable  in  the  petition 
of  Abram  for  Sodom,  viz.,  that  as  more  is  granted,  more  is 
asked.  Note  1he  steps  of  the  plea.  The  Lord,  in  righteous 
judgmenf,  withdraws  his  presence,  and  directs  the  removal 
of  the  Tabernacle  from  the  camp.  But  Moses  intercedes. 
Shew  me  ///>/  way;  a  prayer  certain  to  bo  heard;  but  he  adds, 
"Consider  thai  this  nation  is  //?•//  people.*'  The  answer  comes 
speedily,  with  promise  of  blessing  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned.  But  this  is  not  sufficient.  The  door  of  grace 
being  opened  for  himself,  his  heart  is  enlarged  to  pray  that 
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they  all  ni;iy  In-  received.  With  a  stt<  ng.  am),  \\hal  proves 
a  prevailing  purpose.  In-  cries  uui.  'M'arr\  us  mn  up  hence. 
Jf  thy  Presence  go  not  with  u-v  with  u>  all  not  with  me 
only,  IHK  with  nil  tliis  people;  for  how  can  \\  e  Um>w  that 
thy  gracr-  is  wiih  us.  «  xcepi  ihoii  goest  wiih  us! 

Thf  Messed  prayer  of  strong  import  unit  v  prevails.  The 
Lord  answers.  "/  trill  <!<>  thin  ulso" 

Are  noi  i  he>e  tilings  written  for  <mr  learning  too:  for  UH 
Christian  people,  ofien  iri<d  b\  waywaul  and  rebellious 
children,  or  otheis  with  \\hom  \\.-  have  to  d.i.  and  for  whom 
we  are  iHiiind  lo  pray.  And  is  not  ihis  a  p«-rfe.  t  example 
<•!  I  hat  \ery  perse\ ei ance  and  importunity  in  prayer,  so 
strongly  inculcated  l»y  tin-  UN^sed  Mast.-r. 

1  ndoiibiedly  it  is;  ;.nd  the  lesuh  is  for  our  encourage 
ment  . 

I'.ut  Muses,  thus  enroura^ed.  j  a-se>  mi  to  a  higher  plane 
of  desire  and  spiritual  aspiration.  \-"t>\-  IK-  now  siys.  "/ 
l)i'W«-h  (lii'i  xlirir  me  tin/  '/lori/.'"  This  cannot  reJVr  to  malerial 
iiianifest:ition<  ol  power  and  niajesty,  for  •  f  thrs«-  there 
had  been  almost  a  superabiimlance.  ( 'i-riaini\ .  the  JM  rind 
from  the  iM'giiining  <>!'  the  j»lai:i!e»  of  Kgyjii  in  th«  awful 
Solemnities  <f  Sinai  had  been  more  fruitful  in  manifesta 
tions  of  iMvine  jiowi  r  than  any  j  eriod  .  f  liUr  i-Meiit  in  the 
history  of  t  he  world. 

lint  i  here  is  other  -loiy  besides  the  glor.x  of  rnateria' 
]>ower.  The  glory  of  the  l)ivine  riglileoiisne>?.  and  mej-cy, 
t  he  glor\  of  His  wisdom  and  pro  v  idem  e,  t  h--  ma  ni  festal  ion  H 
of  graciousm-ss.  benignity  and  truth;  in  short,  the  glory  of 
the  DIVIM:  Lnvi-:,- -I  his  is  that  \\hieh  imielns  the  hear!  of 
man.  and  draws  out  corresponding  <|iialilies  in  hirn.  For 
in  all  these  things,  man  N  eapalde  ,,f  li.-ini:  a  foll<nrrr  mr. 
as  the  original  has  it.  <in  umtntur)  <tf  (!<nl  i  Mphesians  v.  1); 
as  dear  children  may  be  of  a  pan-nt  of  high  and  noble 
character. 

The  answer  is  gracious,  but  most  peculiar  in  form,  and 
such  as  to  siigg*  s!  Mime  mat'-iial  manifestation.  MOH«*H 
was  directed  to  take  his  place  in  one  of  th«-  clefjx  of  tlie 
rocks  of  the  Mount,  while  the  ///o/-//  "/"  //"  /-""'  /"/'<•''"/  tyl : 
from  them-e  lie  w«  uhl  see.  n  .1  th«-  /"</'•<  of  the  l..,rd.  but 
another  manifestation  of  Him. 

Rut  the  se<|uei    sh  »\\ed   that    this   wa-  no  manifest 
visible  b\    mmtal  eye.     N'othing  wa<  \isible  but   the  cloud, 
an«l   there   was  nothing  sjecal  abmii    tint;  all    the  people 
had   seen   it    for  many   months  pa*l.     The  revelation  of  tho 
glorv  of  the  Lord  was  address  d  soh-|\   to  the  mind. 

Moses  was  dineled  to  prepare  two  new  tables  of  stone 
(God  promising  to  wiite  on  them  the  word*  as  before),  and 
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to  coiue  up  alone  to  the  highest  part  of  the  Mount.  This  he 
did. 

Then  from  some  rocky  cleft  he  saw  the  Cloud  of  Presence 
descending  till  it  stood  before  him.  Then  the  Lord  stood 
with  him  there  and  proclaimed  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD! 
(Name  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  always  signiticant  of  attri 
butes,  character,  personality.)  And  this  name  evidently  is 
the  glory  which  Moses  was  aspiring  to  see. 

What,  then,  was  this  wonderful  Divine  NAME.  As  it 
sounded  iiijthe  ears  of  Moses,  he  was  evidently  awe-struck. 
For  thus  proclaimed  ihe  voice:  THE  ETERNAL,,  JEHOVAH, 
GOD.  .MERCIFUL  AND  GRACIOUS.  LONG-SUFFERING  AND 
ABUNDANT  IN  GOODNESS  AND  TRUTH.  KEEPING  MERCY  FOR 
THOUSANDS,  (notice  how  these  words  of  love  and  gracious- 
ness  multiply).  FORGIVING  INIQUITY,  AND  TRANSGRESSION, 
AND  SIN. 

Wonderful  revelation  of  that  which  is  of  the  very  heart 
and  essence  of  Divine  nature.  But  is  this  all? 

Some,  in  ignorance,  and  some  in  unbelief,  think  it  is  or 
should  be.  But  it  is  not.  For  ihe  same  word  that  heaps 
up  epithets  of  graciousness  and  love,  goes  on  to  display 
another  side  of  the  Divine  Name,  in  the  very  noticeable 
words,  ''That  will  bi/  no  means  tfenr  Ihe  guilty'-  which  word 
"guilty"  is  not  in  1he  original,  and  is  supplied  to  make  up 
the  sense.  But  the  sense  is  obviously  rather  the  "impeni 
tent,''  or  the  ''unbelieving,''  or  the  "hard-hearted;"  it  is 
these  whom  the  Divine  Lawgiver  will  by  no  means  absolve. 

Then  the  voice  went  on  to  say.  "visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  vjton  the  children,  and  upon  the  children'*  children, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  reflections  on  the  second 
commandment. 

Then  Moses  hasted,  and  br>ircd  hi*  head  to  the  earth  and 
worshipped.  But  when  he  went  to  pi-ess  his  former  petition, 
for  so  awed  had  lie  been  at  the  Divine  Xante  that  he  ha'l 
forgotten  the  gracious  answer.  Thus  he  said,  "If  now  I 
hare  found  (/race  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
f/o  amongst  u*;  and  pardon  our  sin,  and  take  us  fo)  thine 
inheritance.'' 

A  prayer  of  broken  utterance  but  of  deep  feeling,  uttered 
with  anxiety,  as  to  what  the  people,  after  all,  might  do, — 
and  what  would  become  of  them. 

The  answer  to  this  was  noteworthy  indeed.  It  is  to  an 
nounce  a  solemn  Covenant,  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Su 
preme  to  do  marrelJoit*  and  terrible  thing*,  viz.,  to  drive  out 
Hie  u'ii-ked  nations  tlia^  inhabited  Canaan,  involving  an  ob 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  make  no  covenant  with 
1ln'8<'  jieof^e.  Jest  it  become  a  snare,  but  to  destroy  their  altars, 
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Ircak  th'ir  inmy.s.  ami  cut  down  (heir  gruns.  lest  I  ho  people 
be  beguiled  and  seduced  to  follow  their  gods;  and  specially 
lest  by  marrying  aim  .ngsi  them,  the  sous  and  daughters  o*f 
these  chosen  people  should  go  wandering  after  these  hea 
then  gods,  and  become  like  i  In;  corrupt  and  degraded  peo- 
pie  that  worshipped  them. 

Does  this  si  em  severe?  Do.  s  it  not  serin  inconsistent 
with  the  declaration  of  mercy  ;m<l  longsutfering  just  made? 
The  question  might  In-  asked.  ••/*  //,  //,,  (iod  of  tin  ,/rir* 
onli/:  its  lie  not  »f  tin'  (Jintihx  <i/.vo/  (Komans  iii.  1M>).  And 
the  answer  to  this  question  could  l»e  written  large  from  the 
revelations  of  the  (  Hd  Testament.  For  in  no  pan  of  the 
Divine  word  is  the  fad  of  ih«-  <',ud  of  tin-  Hebrews  being 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  more  strongly  emphasized  than 
in  the  hooks  of  the  ( )ld  1  Msjicnsa  t  ion.  ••'/'//«  timl  of  the 
whole  earth,  shall  II <  b<  ealliil.  All  nation*  irhom  thou  hunt 
made  xhall  eoin<  and  n'orship  thec."  Make  a  jovfnl  noise  unto 
the  Lord,  all  //<•  Inml*.  These  and  \er\  many  more  show 
that  the  revelation  of  <iod  lo  MOM-S  and  tin-  I'rophetM  was 
not  <»f  a  tribal  ijod.  as  some  have  err  'iieously  supposed. 

This  idea  of  a  tribal  ,u«id  is  a  purely  heathenish  concep 
tion.  The  idea  of  one  pid  for  ihe  sea,  anoiher  foi-  war, 
another  for  the  sky,  anoiher  for  love,  another  for  the 
chase  -or  the  idea  of  one  ^od  for  ihis  nation  and  another 
god  for  another  nation  —  these  are  all  the  product  of  human 
fancies  groping  after  the  knowledge  of  the  <  >ne  Supreme 
and  Kternal.  and  are  all  false. 

Uiit  tiie  ^real  question  «  f  the  hivine  <  lovernmeni  as  it 
had  reference  to  the  < 'ainanit  Mi  pe.iph-.  must  !»••  consi 
dered  at  lengi  h  la  t ei-  on. 

.Meantime,  lei  ii  be  said  that  what  the  hivine  Being  is 
In  ind i riil mil  tn<  n  has  been  niosi  cleail\  set  forih.  \  i/..  that 
the  Lord  is  an  absolutely  ri^lilenii  -  bi-ing:  lhai  lie  must, 
as  a  foundation,  reijiiire  riuhieousness  on  the  part  of  every 
man;  but  that.  a<  there  is  an  ineradicable  tendency  to 
wrong-doing  in  mankind,  a  v\ay  for  the  exercise  (»f  merry, 
forgiveness  and  s:ilvation  <n  a  righieoiis  foundation  was 
found  in  the  insi  itut  i*  n  of  sacrifices,  eintxidied  first  in  tin* 
ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  and  afterward*  confirmed  and 
opened  up  to  all  mankind  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
Ron  of  <  iod. 

Thus  to  eyerv  individual  man  the  door  is  open  to  Divine 
forgiveness  and  blessing. 

P.ut  the  wavs  and  counsels  of  the  Most  \\\\*\\  with  regard 
to  nations  and  tribes  are  not  al\va\s  easy  to  understand. 
The  facts  are  set  forth,  but  we  may  ask  many  question*, 
in  our  ignoranro  and  \ery  limited  understanding,  and  re 
ceive  little  or  no  answer.  And  after  the  deepest  considera- 
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tion  that  can  be  given,  there  will  still  remain  so  much  that 
is  unexplained  that  we  must  finally  fall  back,  as  \ve  have 
already  been  constrained  to  do,  on  the  truth  that  unlies  all 
other  truth,  viz.,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  MUST  DO 
KIGIIT. 

For  the  perplexities  of  Nature  and  Natural  ProTidence 
are  as  inscrutable  as  those  of  Revelation,  while  Nature 
and  Providence  shed  no  light  up. in  the  way  of  reconcilia 
tion  and  peace. 

Moses  remained  upon  the  Mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  supernaturally  sustained.  He  neither  ate  bread  nor 
drank  irater.  manifestly  an  exercise  of  Divine  power,  and 
for  which  there  was  adequate  reason.  The  circumstances 
were  such  as  had  never  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  th<5 
world,  and  have_never  occurred  since.  The  miracles  of  the 
Divine  word  are  always  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

So  we  shall  find  reason  for  the  remarkable  fact  with 
which  the  narrative  part  of  the  Kook  of  Exodus  closes,  viz., 
that  the  face  of  Moses  sho)ic  with  a  supernatural  light  when 
he  came  down  from  the  Mount.  It  was  not  the  mere  flush 
of  extraordinary  excitement,  luit  a  shining  which  made  it 
difficult  to  look  upon  his  face.  Supernatural  certainly, 
but  with  a  deep  and  wonderful  meaning,  that  through  him, 
and  the  tables  of  Testimony  in  his  hand,  the  light  was  to 
shine  which  was  to  enlighten  the  world  for  all  time  to  come. 


CRITICAL    NoTK. 

The  expression  "that  ir.l1  /»//  no  m<anx  clear  the  guiltti."  is 
one  of  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  th»-  words  inserted  by 
translators  to  make  up  the  sense  of  a  passage,  rather  ob 
scure  than  elucidate  it.  That  the  Divin.-  Killer  did  clear  the 
guilty  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  i*  a  truth  that  stands 
out  conspicuously  in  it,  for  the  whole  sacrificial  system  wan 
designed  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  th«-  impenitent ,  the  unbe 
lieving,  the  men  who  turn  away  from  the  sacrifices  or  dis 
honour  them,  these  it  is  whom  I  >i vine  .Justice  will  not  clear. 
Instead  of  ''guilty."  the  word  should  have  been  "impeni 
tent." 


THE  BOOI- 


OF 


NUMBERS 


CHAPTER   I. 

TllL    PUKPABATIUN     1  Oi:     T11E     .MAIiCH     ACKOSS    THE    DE3EIIT. 
X umbers   I   tn  10. 

The  great  host  of  tin-  children  of  Israel  had  been  en- 
caiuped  for  more  than  a  year  about  the  cluster  of  lufiv 
mountains  near  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  thai  separates  Egypt  from  Arahia.  There  they 
heard  the  Law,  and  saw  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
majesty,  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 
And  this  had  been  a  lime  of  discipline  as  well  as  instnic 
tion.  They  had  learned  by  some  severe  examples  thai  <iod, 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  who  had  delivered  i  hem  from 
bondage,  was  not  to  be  trilled  with.  He  had  a  right  to 
unreserved  obedience,  and  that,  obedience  He  would 
exact.  Yet  this  was  no  hard  condition,  For  the  obedi 
ence  required  was  simply  to  do  what,  by  ihe  universal 
conscience  of  mankind,  is  adjudged  to  !„•  ri'iht.  "The 
commandment  i'v/.v  li<>lii,  ami  jnxt.  <in<l  <jn<nl."  The  si-r\ice 
was  rruwmiUi;  To  obey  was  to  jtrnri-  how  <!'«,<l  and 
perfect  the  will  of  God  was.  tlJomans  xii.,  L'.i 

And  probably  there  had  been  some  nn-aMire  of  militarv 
discipline  as  well.  The  host  were  certainly  armed  when 
they  came  out  of  Ejrypt,  for  they  had  a  serious  bat  lie  with 
the  fierce  Amalekites  before  ihe\  had  been  two  months  in 
the  wilderness.  They  came  out  of  K^ypi  in  mai-chin^ 
order;  harnessed,  as  our  version  has  it ;  tin/nil,  as  the  revised 
version  <jives;  but  the  original  SU^^CHI^  in  rnnk*  of  five. 
The  encounter  with  the  Amalekites  made  it  plain  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  tiizht  their  way  to  the  promised  land. 
It  brought  out  als-»  the  military  quality  <>f  the  yoiin^  man 
Oshea,  afterwards  so  highly  distinguished  under  his 
changed  name-  of  Joshua. 

Hut  after  tin?  lapse  of  fourteen  months  from  the  givnt 
departure,  their  IHvine  Leader  deemed  that  the  time  had 
rome  for  them  to  set  forih  »»n  the  way  which  would  lead 
them  straight  to  the  land  of  Promise.  Hitherto  they  had 
marched  in  an  entirely  contrary  direction — for  wise  pur 
poses — as  has  been  seen.  Now  they  must  set  their  facea 
steadfastly  towards  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Hut  before 
setting  out,  certain  preparations  were  necessary.  The  first 
of  these  was 
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THE  TAKING  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Not,  however,  of  the  whole  people,  but  solely  of  the  men 
able  to  bear  arms;  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards;  all 
that  arc  able  to  go  forth  to  icar.  This  was  the  Divine  .direc 
tion,  and  a  plain  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise 
they  were  upon.  They  were  to  light  their  way. 

Now,  the  question  must  strike  a  thoughtful  reader  at 
once,  why  should  this  "numbering  of  the  people"  be  right 
at  this  time,  when  the  very  same  thing  should  be  so  severely 
condemned  and  punished  when  done  by  King  David?  For 
David's  numbering,  as  we  see  from  the  narrative  (II. 
Samuel,  xxiv.,  9),  was  for  military  purposes,  and,  on  the 
face  of  it,  would  suggest  the  provident  foresight  and  pre 
paration  of  a  ruler  who  had  hostile  tribes  around  him. 

What  then  was  the  difference? 

Much,  every  way. 

For  David's  numbering  was  by  a  temptation  of  Satan.  To 
what  would  Satan  tempt  a  king  like  David?  To  what  but 
to  the  besetting  sin  of  kings,  to  pride  and  vainglory;  to 
a  lifting  up  of  himself  as  a  warrior,  and  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  tenure  by  which  all  Israelitish  power  was  held,  viz., 
Faith  in  God.  Pride  and  vainglory!  Deadly  sins  in  any 
man;  doubly  so  in  a  man  who  had  received  so  much  from 
God  as  he  had.  Forgetfulness  of  God!  How  could  for 
getfulness  and  want  of  faith  be  otherwise  than  a  deadly 
crime  in  a  man  who  knew  so  much,  and  who  had  taught 
others  to  know  so  much  as  David  had? 

But  this  numbering  by  Moses  was  directly  at  God's  com 
mand.  That  stamped  it  as  wise,  and  right,  and  good. 

Thus,  the  same  action  may  be  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
the  motive,  the  spirit,  the  circumstances,  the  time.  The  Cen 
sus,  therefore,  was  taken,  tribe  by  tribe,  Levi  only  excepted, 
for  Levi  could  not  war.  And  the  results,  with  the  names 
of  the  leading  men  of  every  tribe,  are  carefully  recorded  in 
this  fourth  book  of  Moses,  called,  from  this  very  thing, 
the  Book  of  NUMBERS. 

One  may  sometimes  say,  and  men  have  said,  captiously, 
why  record  all  this  in  a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man 
kind?  Of  what  interest  can  all  this  be  to  men  living  in  this 
Christian  dispensation? 

But  let  us  consider. 

These  records  of  the  census,  and  of  the  heads  of  tribes, 
are  part  of  the  history  of  a  people  who  were  chosen  by 
Divine  wisdom  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  God  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  These  particulars  were  of  high 
interest  to  them,  for  they  had  to  do  with  the  titles  to  land 
when  they  settled  in  Canaan,  and  with  the  preservation  of 
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the  true  descent  of  families.  80,  clearly,  as  long  as  the 
Jews  were  a  nation,  thai  is.  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Messiah,  these  records  were  of  value  and  importance. 

But  when  these  Scriptures  became  din  used  throughout 
the  world,  what  object  was  served  by  retaining  m 
them  these  long  lists  of  persons,  and  the  numbers  of 
men  in  the  various  tribes  who  were  lit  for  war.  with  many 
other  particulars  of  which  tin-  value  had  passed  awav? 
To  answer  this  it  is  sutVicient  to  ask.  what  object  would 
there  have  been  in  going  through  the  books  of  Moses,  ami 
taking  out  of  them  all  that  was  deemed  not  to  be  of  interest 
to  Christians?  And  if  it  had  been  deemed  desirable,  who. 
or  what  body  of  persons,  was  to  do  ii?  None  of  the  earlv 
Christian  writers,  or  any  council  of  the  church,  appear  to 
have  thought  of  such  a  ihing.  The\  had  too  much  to 
do  wiih  propagating  and  defending  i  he  rhrisiian  faith 
to  busy  themselves  wiih  such  work  as  i  he  excision  of  names 
from  these  lists.  And,  further,  who  would  dare  to  tam 
per  with  records  which  all  acknowledged  to  be  hivine? 
They  have  been  left  intact  by  the  combined  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  the  whole  church  in  all  the  centuries.  And 
much  may  be  learned  from  them.  Kemembering  the 
typical  character  of  much  that  was  done  by  this  people, 
and  through  them,  and  to  them  il.  Cor.,  x.i,  we  can  under 
stand  that,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  (iod  \\ill  remem 
ber  the.  names  and  works  of  all  that  faithfully  serve  Him, 
and  specially  those  who  have  stood  "in  ///<  hi<ih  jilncis  of 
the  field"  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Kpistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  speaks  of  his  fellow  workers  whose  nnim*  are  in 
the  Book  of  Life.— (Chap.  iv.  .">.> 
After  the  census  came 

Tin:  oui)i-:iiiNf;  OF  TIM:  CAMP  mi;  TIM:  MAK<  H. 

Here,   in     Chapter     II.,     we     have    a     set     of     marching 
orders   that    remind      us   of    the    detailed     directions    that 
great    commanders    have    given    at    the    outset    of    a    cam 
paign.     In  the  lives,  both  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  are 
passages  that  strikingly  correspond  to  this  chapter  of  di 
rections  for  the  march  of  these  Israelites  through  the  wil 
derness  three  thousand  years  ago.     It   is  true  of  ; 
narratives;  as  well  as  of  other  ancient  records,  that  in  parts 
thev    seem     very     intuit  rn :   and    this    leads   to   the    remark, 
that  in  these  narratives  of  Moses  there  is  that  very  remark 
able  mingling  of  human  etVort.  human  wisdom,  human  fore 
sight,    human      courage,    with      Hi  vine     help     at 
times     and     when     urgently     needed,    that 
pected  in  a  story  that  in  its  very  foundation  professes 
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tell  of  a  direct  Divine  interposition  in  human  affairs. 
There  is  never  help  from  heaven  when  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  man  is  sufficient.  The  miraculous  events  re 
corded,  wonderful  though  they  be,  are  all  manifestly 
rational.  They  are  the  working  of  a  mind  and  a  power  of 
infinite  wisdom.  They  are  thus  in  absolute  contrast  with 
the  silly  tales,  and  "old  wives'  fables"  which  form  the  staple 
of  all  myths  and  miracles  of  false  religious,  and  of  cor 
ruptions  of  the  true.  Let  any  comparison  be  made,  for 
example,  between  the  miraculous  events  recorded  in  these 
books  of  Moses  and  the  legends  of  the  Brahniinical  faith, 
or  the  Mohammedan,  or  the  medieval  miracles  of 
the  Koinau  church,  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  them.  The  one 
are  true  records  of  the  working  of  a  power  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  events,  and  wise  to  intervene  when 
help  was  needed,  the  other  are  mere  grotesque  fancies 
without  reason  or  object,  save  to  exalt  some  church,  shrine, 
or  saint. 

Thus,  then,  with  all  due  consideration  of  needs  and  cir 
cumstances,  this  host  of  adult  men  was  organized  in  divi 
sions  like  an  army,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  three  tribes  on 
each  side.  Every  tribe  had  its  own  standard,  with  the  ensiyn  of 
their  father's  house.  The  first  order  given  was  that  every 
man  was  to  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  round  about  the 
Tabernacle  in  definite  order.  Judah  headed  the  Eastern  divi 
sion,  Reuben  the  Southern,  Ephraim  the  Western,  and  Dan 
the  Northern.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  remain  with  the 
Tabernacle.  So  they  pitched  &//  their  standards;  and  so  they 
set  forward.  And  the  division  of  families  was  as  carefully 
observed  as  the  division  of  tribes  (Chap,  ii.,  34). 

NOTE. — It  is  a  curious  question,  and  interesting,  what  these  re 
spective  standards  consisted  of.  No  precise  indication  is  given  in 
the  narrative.  But  from  the  reference  to  tlie  ensign  of  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  it  seems  probable  that  some  at  least  of  these  standards 
had  their  origin  in  the  prophetic  forecast  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  Chap.  49.  There  Judah  is  prefigured  as  a 
Lion,  Benjamin  as  a  Wolf,  Issachar  as  a  strong  Ass,  Dan  as  a  Serpent, 
Nujilituli  as  a  Md(i  ;  all  of  which  have  reappeared  in  modern  heraldry. 
The  striking  reference  to  the  Divine  Son  of  God  as  the  Lion  of 
the  Tribe  of  Jurfah  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  v.,  5)  is  doubtless  a  sur 
vival  of  the  tradition,  of  these  standards. 

Before  setting  out,  there  was  a  very  format 
SETTING  UP  OF  THE  TABERNACLE, 

and  a  rehearsing  of  the  minute  directions  relating 
thereto.  The  part  that  each  principal  family  of  Levi 
was  to  take  in  the  ordering  of  the  sacred  tent  is  care 
fully  set  forth;  every  man's  place  appointed  there,  exactly 
as  the  place  of  every  tribe  was  set  forth  in  the  encampment. 
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Thus  is  evidenced  the  working  ,,f  the  same  |>i\inr  Mnul 
thai  brought  order  out  of  . -haos  ;,i  ||,,.  |,«. -inning.  An<l 
ilius  is  foreshadowed  and  n  pitied  the  orderly  arrangements 
<.f  the  Christian  church.  ••/ •'»,/•  <;,,<!  /'.v  nol'tln  </o*/  «/"  con 
fusion"  in  that  higher  spline  (|.  ( ;,„-.  xiv..  ;',:;  |0i,  and  the 
command  is  given  that  all  tilings  in  i|,,.  assemblies  of  the 
Church  suv  to  !»<•  done  ••(/»•<•»  iithf  ,1,1,1  jn  „/•»/»/•." 


Tin:  NA/AKITKS. 

It  appears  to  have  been  before  the  setting  out,  that  direc- 
lions  were  given  respecting  those  who  took  ii|M.n  I  hem 
the  Vow  of  the  Na/ariie.  H'hap.  \i.i 

These  were  iioi  a  separate  order  of  jiei->on.s.  liU«-  i  he 
Pharisees  of  subse<|iient  .lt-\\isii  times,  or  ilie  monUs  of  the 
lioTiian  'ii'  <!i'eek  churrli.  An\  [M-IXMI.  man  or  unman. 
roiild  lake  the  vow  of  a  Na/ariie.  ami  for  a  definite  lime,  ai 
their  own  discretion.  Apparently,  \\ith  some  it  was  for 
life,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson.  The  \«»\\  \\a>  a  NOW  of 
separation  from  nrdinarv  pursuits,  ami  it  was  certainly  for  re 
ligious  purposes.  .  1 //  Hit  tlni/s  <>l  hi '.v  .v«  /til I'll t inn  IK  is  luttif 

iint  n  tin  Lor<  I.  The  coiidit  ions  of  t  lie  separatet]  life  w<«re  two. 

The  first,  that  he  should  lake  no  \\im-  or  SIIOHL:  drink,  is 
iial.iral.  rorrespoildillg  as  ii  does  to  the  pledge  of  total  ab 
si  inejjee  of  (Mir  oNN'ii  da\.  1  '•  ii  i  ihe  abstinence  ol  the  Na 
/arit»-  NM-nt  far  beyond  this,  and  included  the  separation 
from  »-\  '-i-\  I  hing  tluit  C<///M  //•<////  ///*  rim  ;  from  i'im<inr.  or 
nnif  //'/'"'''  of  i/ropix.  or  «//'«//">  themselves,  or  riiixnix;  no 
thing  Nvas  to  be  taken,  inn  from  tin  //«/•/»»/  tn  tin  husk*! 
The  i.-as«.n  for  I  his  exti'eme  t  horoiiglines>  is  not  apparent. 
unless  ii  be  that  I  he  NOW  IIIUM  on  no  consideration  be  tam 
pered  with. 

The  seroiid  condition  ua-  thai  no  ra/or  slmnld  <  ..me 
iij.oi;  ili«-  head.  The  hair  musi  be  siillered  to  ^I-..NN  during 

the  NVhole  ]>el'iod  of  llie  \o\\.  This  fe.  |  II  i  I  e|||e|  1 1  is  the 
e.\ai  I  ojijiosite  of  the  Usage  of  llle  1'eligiolls  ol'del'S  of 

riiristian  limes.  Monks  ami  friars  shave  the  greater  part 
of  th-  h.-ad. 

This  euiidilion  of  letting  i  he  hair  gro\\  seems  jmrelN 
a rbil  rarN\ 

\Vlien'  the  days  of  his  \o\\  \\ere  accomplished,  the  Na/ar 
iie  was  release/1  by  solemn  onVrings  and  sa.-ritices.  in  which 
tlie  hair  thai  has  grown  is  burnt  NNith  the  sacrifice. 

luring  this  time  of  preparation  for  tin-  journey,  a  beau 
tiful 
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FtUt.M    OF    BLESSING 

was  ordained  that  lias  survived  to  these  limes: 
Tin-:  LOUD  I'.LESS  THEE.  AM»  KEEP  THEE. 

Till:  LOKI>  MAKE  HlS  FATE  TO  SHINE  Ul'OX  THEE,  AND  BE 
GKAClorS  UNTO  THEE. 

THE  LOKI*  LIFT  ui1  His  on XTEXANCE  t  PON  THEE.  ANI»  <;IVE 
THEE  PEACE! 

(Chap,  vi.,  23  to  26.) 

How  have  these  ideas  survived  through  the  changes  of 
three  thousand  years! 

By  these4  yery  words.  Christian  congregations  are  still 
Messed  in  their  churches.  For  the  ideas  are  eternal. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  an  extraordinary  example 
of  zeal  for  the  house  <>f  (iod  was  manifested  in  the  shape  of 

COSTLY  OFFEUINCS  FOK  THE  TAP.EKNACLE. 

The  details  of  these  are  in  Chapter  vii.,  and  they  fill  the 
mind  with  astonishment  at.  the  abundance  of  silver  and 
gold  that  these  people  had  brought:  with  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Truly  Ihe  ages  of  bondage  were  recompensed  ai  the  last,  by 
the  gifts  thai  were  lavished  upon  them  at  their  going  out. 

The  olTerings  for  the  Tabernacle  were  so  numerous  and 
bulky  as  to  fill  six  rovered  waggons,  drawn  by  twelve  oxen. 
Each  of  Hie  princes  or  heads  of  tribes  took  a  day,  and  twelve 
days  of  solemn  ceremonial  were  thus  observed,  during 
which  these  costly  treasures  were  poured  out  for  Ihe  ser- 
yice  of  the  Lord.  The  nature  of  these  can  be  understood 
from  a  description  of  one  of  them.  (Chap,  vii.,  12.) 

Hi'  flmt  offiTcd  /f/.s-  offrrhitf  III'1  first  <l<ii/  iras  \ahxhtm.  Hie 
son  of  A  nnnhnnl(ib.  of  Ilie  Tribe  of  Jiidah,  (in<l  hix  offerititf  iras: 

One  xiJrer  charter.  w<'ighing  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels. 

One  x/7/vr  hoirl.  of  sevenly  shekels,  both  tilled  with  line 
Hour  for  a  meat  olTering. 

(hie  xpoon  of  fen  xliekejx  of  fl<tl(J.  full  of  i license. 

Also,   in   addition: — 

A  bullock,  a  ram,  and  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering. 

A   kid  of  the  goals  for  a   sin  offering. 

And.  for  a  pea  re  offering: — Two  oxen,  five  rains,  five 
lie-goats,  and  live  lambs. 

This  was  the  olTering  of  X.uisiin.v.  Then,  on  the  second, 
and  every  succeeding  day.  the  head  of  each  tribe  came  with 
an  olTering  exactly  similar. 

By  these  large  gifts.  Ihe  people  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
career  as  a  nation  were  taught  that  all  they  had  should  be 
considered  as  the  Lord's,  and  that  when  required  for  His 
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service,  nothing  could  he  held  hack  as  too  precious  or 
costlv.  Tliis  spirit  was  also  vei;v  powerfully  manifested  at 
the  out se I  of  the  Christian  <-hurch. 

Tin-  last  order  ol  preparai  ion  iChap.  N.I  was  thai   two 
Sii.vi;u   Tui  MI-KTS 

should  be  provided,  t<>  be  used  for  tin-  railing  of  the  a->em- 
bly.  and  for  the  journeying  «»f  the  camps  while  on  the 
inarch.  l.'arefnl  directions  are  ^riven  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  blasts  are  to  be  blown,  and  their  various  signification. 
lint  the  use  of  I  lie  trumpets  was  to  be  a  perpetual  ordin 
ance.  They  were  to  be  in  chai'i:'1  <>f  the  priests,  and  }«  he 
used  in  days  of  gladness,  in  solemn  davs.  in  the  he^innin^s 
of  the  months,  and  at  the  time  of  the  burnt  otierinj^s.  and 
o\er  the  saeritices  of  peace  oll'erin^s.  The  greatest  of  all 
the  occasions  for  the  blowing  of  the  t  rumpei  >  wa-«  on  th-- 
inoi'iiin^  of  the  vear  of  jubilee.  Then  th«-  trunifiit  nn 
sounil  ltn«lli/  Utrouffh  fin  html;  I, UK  -tin  n'<i*  t<>  1»  pruclttimed 
io  till  tin  iiilniltiliintx  (In  >•<<>].  utnl  <  r<  n/  nnnt  irnx  In  f'tnrn  In 
fiis  nil' n  //ox.vf  .v.s/o//,  ami  to  /u-v  nn'ti  fninilij!  i  Le\ .  \\\..  '.1.1 

All  bein^  now  prepared,  it  remained  onl\  to  make  the 
wiiole  Imsl  understand  that  ilie\  \\er«-  under  ln-a\i-nlv 
^ni<lam-e.  \i/..  that  of  the  ('loud  of  th<-  hivim-  I'reseii'-*'. 
and  thai  the  cloud  wa<  to  !•••  folio \\»-d  m  joiirnevin^  or 
in  abiding  duriiiLr  the  whole  of  their  jourm-\.  A  cloud  b;« 
dav  became  a  lire  by  ni.u'ln  :  and  whatever  -ins.  and  grievous 
sins  did  thev  commit,  were  chargeable  io  tliis  people,  i  he\ 
do  seem  to  have  been,  on  all  but  one  or  t  wo  occasions,  faith 
ful  in  this  mailer  of  following  the  elmid.  There  are  ! 
more  palheiic  and  beaniiful  passages  in  all  S<  ripiure  i 

that    in    which    theii-  <.bedien.e   in    this   reaped    is   r <!•  d. 

(The   passage   was   evidently    \vriMen    iu\\ards    the   i-lose   of 
Hieir   IOULT   wildei-ness   wandering.'      In    ('hapter   i\.. 
and  on.  we  read  : 

"I//'/    mi    tin     dm/    Unit    I  In     'l'ul»  nnn-li     irns    r>nr«l    u/>. 

rfninl  <-nr<  ml  tin    'tutu  nnn-l< . 

"Mm/  irln-ti  thr  rlmnl  »/v/.v  tnl:>ii  nj>  frnin  tin'  /»//»»T;n/»7»-. 
tin  a  tifh-r  tlnit  tin  rliihlnn  nf  fsni»l  intirn>ii'<l.  <iml  in 
tin  pJilr,  irlni-'  tin  flninl  .il,<»l>.  tlnf  tin  rliililrni  nf 
fxrml  jiilrln>l  tlnir  /'///>•  .  .  .  ""'/  "'"'"  "»'* 

•  •It, nil  hirrinl  l»ini  u/mn  tin  tntniinirlf,  nminlin»j 
In  I/,,  cnninnnnlnniit  nf  tin  I. <»'<!.  tin,/  nnn.l  in 
tln;r  /T///.S-.  .  I'"/  -v"  ''  '"/v  I''/""  ""'  «''oi/f/ 

<ilnnl,'  from  rn-n  ntiln  tin'  iimniifHi.  nml  th<it  tin- 
<-1nm1  »/•'/. v  tukt-n  njt  »;»  ///••  mnrn\n<i.  ttnii  tint/  \n\ir- 
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neyed.  Whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night  that  the 
cloud  ivas  taken  up  they  journeyed. 

"Or  whether  it  irere  tiro  daytt,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
Unit  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabcrnitcle,  remaining 
thereon,  the  elii.tdren  of  Ixrael  abode  in  Uieir  tents,  but 
tchcji  it  /rr/x  taken  up  they  journeyed. 

"At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  retted  in  their 
tent*,  and  at  tin'  commandment  of  tfie  J^ord  thei/  jour 
neyed:  they  kept  the  charge  of  tlie  Lord,  at  the  command 
ment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses.77 

Well  would  it  liavo  been  had  thev  kept  the  "charge  of 
the  Lord"  in  all  things. 

NOTE- — Of  all  the  events  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  this  one  of  the 
cloud  is  the  only  one  that  is  supernatural. 

All  else  was  such  as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances.  The 
census,  the  ordering  of  the  camp,  the  offerings,  the  provision  of 
silver  trumpets,  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle,  were  such  as 
might  have  taken  place,  or,  in  fact,  have  taken  place,  in  the  setting 
out  of  Pilgrimages,  or  of  a  division  of  Crusaders,  or  of  a  great  com 
pany  of  Emigrants  to  some  land  of  promise,  in  these  modern  days. 

But  it  is  very  striking  to  note  the  spiritual  significance  of  all  the 
events,  both  natural  and  supernatural. 

Almost  every  feature  of  the  life  and  history  of  this  people  is  a 
type  or  image  of  some  spiritual  reality  in  the  individual  soul,  or  in 
the  organized  body  of  Christian  disciples.  We,  in  these  days,  speak 
of  ourselves  as  having  left  an  Egyptian  bondage,  viz.,  that  of  sin; 
we  have  the  promise  of  a  heavenly  land  of  corn  and  wine,  and  we 
cheer  our  hearts  by  constantly  singing  of  it:  we  are  marching 
through  a  wilderness  on  the  way  thereto,  and  expect  to  meat  with 
enemies  whom  we  are  prepared  to  fight;  all  Christians  are  organized, 
under  one  standard  or  another,  while  thus  marching,  the  aggegate 
making  tip  the  Catholic  church.  Of  that  march,  too.  and  what  we 
expect  on  the  way.  we  are  constantly  singing: 

"  Like  a  mighty  army 

Moves  the  Church  of  God." 

Both  individually  and  collectively  we  are  fed  with  bread  from 
heaven  on  the  way,  and  we  have  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  for  our 
guide- 

It  is  this  spiritual  significance  for  ourselves  and  our  own  day 
which  gives  life  and  power  to  these  ancient  narratives.  They 
are  no  curious  stories  of  a  time  Ion-?  past,  interesting  only  to  the 
historical  student  or  antiquary.  They  are  of  the  present.  They 
ate  real.  They  are  instinct  with  power.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
lji'o/il<ihl(:  for  ti'urlihiii.  <nul  fur  instruction  in  rif/JitcnnniirK}t. 


<'ll. \PTKK    II. 

MIKMI  iiiN.is   AMI   SI:I.ITIM\    ,,\    TIM:    M.\i:«  n. 
Numbers   K».   1  1.  and  other  chapters. 

All  bcinjr  ready,  thai  ,t:reai  Match  he^an.  which  was  to  be 
distinguished  b\  such  nnlooked  for  e\ents.  \\hich  events 
l»ave  left  an  ineffaceable  stamp  on  the  history  of  this  people; 
which  also  have  been  so  fruitful  of  instruction  to  Christian 
people  individually,  and  to  the  church  of  <iod  collect  i\e|v. 
in  all  ap-s  since. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  <|a\  "f  the  second  month  of  tin* 
second  year  after  the  people  left  K-vpt  that  the  sentinels 
of  the  camp  sa  w  a  movement  in  the  doinl  which  was  rest 
inu'  on  the  tabernade.  ii'hap.  \  That  wa-  the  momentoUK 
signal  they  had  waited  for.  Word  was  now  passed  through 
the  cam]).  K very  man  took  his  place.  Kvei\  famih  ranged 
itself  under  the  banner  of  its  iribe.  Then  the  standards 
were  unfurled,  and  the  vast  host  be^an  to  mo\e. 

Their  faces  were  now  turned  northward,  and  the  land 
of  promise  was  before  them,  distant  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  It  was  a  stony  and  sandy  wilderness  they 
had  to  traverse,  in  places  mountainous,  intersected  h\  deep 
ravines,  ami  difh'ciili  even  for  a  small  caravan  to  travels,-, 
as  travellers  tind  to  their  ^r«-at  discomfort  in  these  times. 
Much  more  then  was  it  to  a  ho^t  like  this.  I5ut  thev  miuht 
reasonably  expect  to  compass  the  entire  distance,  and  be 
on  the  borders  of  <'anaan  in  si\tv  or  se\eiit\  davs.  Ami 
doubtless  their  In  arts  beat  hiLih  at  s'-niiiLT  out.  with  ex 
pectat ion  of  so  doinjr. 

Little,  alas,  could  lhe\  have  dreamed  of  what  wa-  before 
them;  little  could  lhe\  ilnnl.  that  thev  would  reach  the 
Aer\  border  <»f  ('anaan.  and  then,  through  cowardice,  refuse 
to  enter  it:  above  all.  lhe\  could  not  dream  that  the  host 
would  be  condemned  to  wander  forlv  vears  in  this  wretched 
wilderness,  and  that  none  of  t  he  men  w  hose  names  had  been 
enrolled  for  war  would  enter  the  land,  save  onlv  two  faith 
ful  ones.  This,  however-.  wa<  what  came  to  p;iss 


They   had   not    proceeded   far  before  the\    met    the  en,  .  ..., 
nieni  of  llobab.  the  brother  iii  law  of  Moses,  and  son  of  that 
famous     Midianiie   .lethro    who    had    ^i\en    such    sagacious 
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counsel.  (He  was  called  indifferently  Jethro  and  Raguel, 
as  we  see  by  tlie  book  of  Kxodus.)  The  heart  of  Moses  went 
out  to  his  relative,  and  he  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
c;ist  in  his  lot  with  Israel.  \Ye  are  journeying,  said  he, 
to  a  land  which  the  Lord  has  promised  to  us.  It  is  a  good 
land.  Conic  thou  irilh  us,  and  it;e  irilt  do  thce  (food!  But 
Hobab  refused,  lie  wanted,  apparently,  no  better  land 
than  this  wilderness,  with  its  freshness  and  its  wild  free 
dom;  just  as  its  denizens  of  the  present  day,  the  Arabs, 
do  now.  Moses,  however,  pressed  him,  saying  that  Hobab 
could  be  of  great  use  to  them  on  their  journey,  being  ac 
customed  to  camping1  in  1he  wilderness,  and  to  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  enemies  round  about.  Thou  mai/cxl be 
to  us  instead  of  eyes,  said  the  great  leader.  And  he  added, 
pleading  still  with  a  loving  earnestness,  it  shall  he,  if  thou 
shalt  </o  irith  -u* :  i/ca,  it  shall  Itc,  that  irhal  aoodncss  the  Lord 
shall  d(t  unto  us,  the  same  will  ire  do  unto  thce. 

Apparently,  this  plea  prevailed,  for  we  know,  from  the 
book  of  Judges  cThap.  I.K  1hat  the  family  of  Hobab  was 
with  the  Israelites  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan  forty 
years  afterwards. 

How  strikingly  this  incident  typifies  what  often  passes 
into  experience  in  Christian  times,  when  a  minister  or 
godly  relative  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  some  wanderer 
lo  turn  his  feet  towards  Hie  heavenly  Canaan!  saying,  as 
Moses  said  to  Hobab,  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thce 
fjood!  And  how  often  it  is  that  the  message  of  love  is  at 
first  refused,  but  that  by  loving  entreaty,  and  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  the  obdurate  heart  is  softened,  and 
the  wanderer's  steps  are  turned  homeward.  * 

It  is  at  this  poiul  that  we  have  given  to  us  that  famous 
watchword  of  the  cam]),  which  survives  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  1'salms  (I'salm  Ixviiij.  for  it  eanie 
dt  /K/.S-.S-  when  tJic  ark  set  forward  that  Moses  said,  "Risr:  ri', 
Luith,  AND  LKT  THINE  I:NI:.MII:S  in:  SCATTERED!"  and  when  it 
rested.  Return,  ()  Lord,  to  the  inani/  thousands  of  Jsrael. 

Tin;  FIRST  Mi  it.MruiN*;. — Chap.  XI. 

It  must  strike  an  attentive  reader  that  in  all  the  previous 
narrative  of  the  march  there  is  no  mention  of  any  provision 

*  NOTE. — This  incident  is  noticeable,  too,  as  an  instance  of  that 
exercise  of  human  foresight  and  wisdom  whidh.  went  along  pn-rf  pasm 
with  trust  in  Divine  power,  that  characterized  the  ^ocxl  men  of 
Bible  times.  Moses  knew  that  God  was  to  guide  them  by  a  cloud. 
Yet  he  said  to  Hobab — Come,  for  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of 
eyes  !  So  it  is  in  these  time^.  Pray,  said  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  but 
kee-p  your  powder  dry. 
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for  supplies  of  IV,,,.     This  army  apparent  lj   had  „„  Con,. 

iLissanat.  A  marvellous  thinu  ii,,i.M-,|.  and  stampin-'  the 
march  as  unique  in  historv. 

11111  h;l<1  «'  "M  rommissarialV  Ii,,l,.,.,l  i!  |l;,,i.  For  lie 
who  was  responsible'  for  the  provisioning  llf  ,,,is  annv  was 

the    Supreme     Lord    of    ;1||     ,!„.    harNe>,>    ,,'f    the    earth       VNhoSC 

;;"•'•  lf  w:ls-  ;1I1(1  is-  1"  >""  <"  ill-  f.MMlin-  of  all  mankind. 
I' ruin  Hun  they  had  the  Manna,  a  niosl  >uitable  fo,,,l  dav 
by  ^day.  An.l  ha\in-  ihjs.  i|,,.v  ,.,,,,1,1  ,„,,  1;,,.k 

lint  it  was  respeciinu  ihi>  thai  ihe  liiM  of  tl,,-  .M-,-at 
iiiiiMiiirin-s  broke  oin.  Lei  u<  hear  i,,  1Min«l.  in  .-on-i.h-rin- 
this,  ilial  lln-v  \vcn-  an  arni\  on  ih,-  maivh.  ami  thai  tli«-v 
had  a  land  llnwin.u  will,  milk  and  hun,-v  pn,mi>,.,l  ilirin. 
wlii.-h  land  was  at  ]\n  ^i.-at  ilistam-i*.  ami  io  r.-a.  h  whi.-h. 
snn-lv,  an  annv  could  snl.mii  i..  >omc  Mnall  il«-pri\alioii  of 
tin-  hmmVs  of  scitlrd  | if,..  h  do.-s  n..i  M-I-III  lhat  lh.- 
woim-n  and  children  r<.!ii|»lain«-d.  h  \\as  ih.-  1111*11.  doul.t- 
less.  Y«'t  they  sntlVrcd  no  sm-h  pi-ivations  as  nuinderH 
of  armies,  in  both  am-irnt  and  modern  iinn->.  hav»-  had 
to  snlnnil  t<»,  for  they  had  a  siilVn-j,-in-y  of  a  food  thai  was 
snitahlc.  They  w<-i'.-  only  d«-jn-i\«-d  of  nn-at  and  \.--.-taldes; 
sni'ely  a  small  matt<-i-  \\ln-n  ihi-\  had  oiht-r  food  and 
suitable  food  in  almndam-)-.  r.ni  |»n-\  ioiish  io  the  ^rcat 
otllbroak,  there  had  l»een  a  >ori  of  minterinur  liefon-  the 
storm,  a  eoiii|dainin^  i-espenin^  we  km.u  not  \\hai.  lint 
it  was  highly  disjdeasin^  to  ihe  Lord,  and  \\as  )»iiiiishe«l  jiv 
a  life  breaking  out.  This.  ho\\r\«-r.  is  told  in  the  l.riefe>t 
manner,  and  il  seems  to  have  been  routined  to  the  outride 
boundaries  of  the  camjt.  H'hap.  xi.  Li 

\\\\\  now  arose  a  «:reai  niurniui'in^  about  the  food,  and 
in  a  verv  notireable  \\  a  \  .  Tliere  \\a>>  a  "miml  in\iUitml<" 
aboni  the  camp,  a  rill'-ralV  of  various  nat  ionalit  ies.  -^atliei-ed 
from  the  cities  of  LLI\|>I  doiibtles<;  i  he  sriim  of  the  popu 
lation.  Thei-e  are  alua\s  sm  h  in  the  nark  of  an  army,  and 

of    both    Sexes,    camp    followed    ,,f    loo^e    life.    Seeking    pjllIMlfT 

for  the  most  pan.  Such  a  niuliitnde  went  out  \\ith  the 
preat  <'rusades.  and  their  e\i|  \\  a  \ »  of  lir.-nt  ioii-ness  and 
plunder  brought  dis^ra«-e  upon  the  enterprise  ayain  and 
airain.  \\'h\"  this  mixed  muliitude  \\as  sulTered  to  remain 
about  the  israelii  isli  ramp  we  know  not.  |)oiibtless  it 
was  because  iliev  could  not  be  -oi  rid  of.  For  if  banished. 
Ihev  could  return,  and  hover  about  the  oiitskirt*  of  the 
host  as  lon«;  as  they  could  lind  subsistence. 

These   jM-oph-   had    no   moral    stamina,   neither 
hope    nor  ronrap-.      For   ili.-\    h:id   m.   part    in   ihe   promise 
of   th, o,l    land.      Living   .mix    fm-    ph-asure    and    self  in- 

dub^ence      Ihev     IloW     broke    oUt     in     open     reNoll. 

flesh       \nd    MS   is  so  commonh    the  case,   their  ev 
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infected  the  rest  of  the  camp.  True  it  was  then;  true  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  it  is  true  now  (I.  Cor.,  xv.,», 
that  "evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  Shameful 
to  say,  the  Israelitish  host  forgot  their  position,  forgot  the 
promised  land,  forgot  their  high  hopes,  and  broke  out  into 
wretched  and  childish  complaints.  Who  shall  give  us  ftesh  to 
eat?  And  again,  looking  backward,  they  cried  like  children 
for  the  fish  which  they  ate  in  Egypt  freely;  the  cucumber*  and 
the  melon*,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick! 

Miserable  creatures,  and  unworthy  of  the  destiny  before 
them;  at  heart  slaves  still. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  broke  out, 
even  as  now7  a  ruler  would  be  angry,  who  had  bestowed 
infinite  pains  upon  the  education  of  his  people,  and  at 
great  cost  had  given  them  the  means  of  a  high  develop 
ment,  if  they  should,  after  all,  prefer  sottish  pleasures 
and  low  amusements,  choosing  ignorance  and  brutality 
rather  than  enlightenment.  Even  so  the  Lord  of  this 
people  was  wroth  with  them. 

Moses  was  now  troubled  beyond  measure.  For  the 
time,  he  was  overbalanced  and  complained  himself.  Seek 
ing  the  Lord  (ah,  he  did  well  to  bring  his  trouble  before 
the  Lord),  lie  poured  out  his  bitter  complaint.  Why  has 
such  a  terrible1  burden  been  laid  on  me?  Have  I  begotten 
all  these  people,  that  I  am  to  be  responsible  for  feeding 
them  as  if  they  were  my  children?  1  cannot  bear  it. 
The  burden  is  too  heavy  for  me.  And  so  terribly  were 
his  feelings  wrought  up.  that  at  last  he  cried,  "and  if  Thou 
dost  deal  thus  irilli  me.  kill  me.  I  )»'<n/  Thee,  out  of  hand.'' 

This  is  not  like  the  calm  and  heroic  Moses  whom  we 
have  seen  doing  such  great  things.  But  is  not  the  picture 
true  to  human  nature?  Are  great  men  always  great?  Are 
they  never  weak,  and  become  like  other  men?  Did  not 
Abram's  faith  fail  twice?  Did  not  the  rock-like  Cephas 
once  behave  like  a  sick  irirl? — as  Shakespeare  says  Caesar- 
did. 

Moses,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  thus 
records  his  own  weakness,  that  weak-hearted  souls — wea.lv- 
hearted  though  sincen — in  after  days  may  be  comforted. 

For  C.od  was  not  angry  with  Moses  at  this  time,  though 
He  was  subsequently,  lie  gave  a  most  gracious  answer. 
For  He  knotreth  our  frame.  He  retnembereth  that  ire  nrf  dust. 
He  commanded  that  seventy  men  be  looked  out.  men  of 
weight  and  mark  amongst  the  people,  who  should  assist 
Moses  in  bearing  the  burden  of  Ilie  people,  promising  to 
take  of  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  to  put  it  also  upon  these. 

From  this  it  may  inferred  that  Moses  had  not  acted 
upon  the  wise  counsel  given  him  a  year  before  by  his 
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father-in-law  ,Fxod.  xviii.,,  and  had  still  endeaNo.-ed  to  rule 
the  people  alone.  ||,  W!ls  ,„„  ,,„.  OI|Iv  ,.,„,.,.  who  |U|K 
broken  down  under  sud,  an  attempt,  for  the  dislike  io 
devolve  authority  upon  others,  and  the  love  of  ruin,"  aloiu- 
is  the  common  temptation  of  me,,  i,,  hj-h  position"  \Vrv 
recent  English  histon  has  gm-n  us  examples  of  this,  anil 

of    Its    consequences. 

Now,  however,  the  siep  had  to  be  take,,,  for  it  NX  as  not  bv 
the  advice  of  a  father  in  law.  but  b\  the  command  of  the 
Living  <iod.  that  Moses  \sas  directed  to  look  out  for  men 
to  take  counsel  with  him.  (There  is  a  sur\i\al  of  this  bodv 
of  seventy  in  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Council  of  Flders.  of  which 
wo  read  in  the  New  Testament. i  (Acts  v.  :;i  et  al.i 

Hut  now  a  terrible  punishment  awaited  the  murmmvrs. 
a  deserved  punishment,  and  om-  \\.-il  titling  the  offence. 
They  were  allowed  io  have  iheir  o\\n  way.  which  is  indeed, 
at  times,  the  ver\  \\or<i  punishment  that  can  befall  either 
adult  or  child.  They  lusted  for  llesh.  Flesh  was  gi\en. 
yet  11,-sh  which,  while  most  dainty  at  tirsi.  uould  pro\oke 
over-indulgence  amongst  men  of  undisciplined  innmlt .  and 
bring  about  deadly  consequences.  Moses.  ho\\e\er.  could 
I)«»t  see  how  a  suppiv  of  llesh  \\as  to  be  provided.  When 
the  voice  of  <lod  announced  ii.  the  -real  leadi-r  i-  sej/ed 
with  a  spirit  of  disbelief.  For  <lod  had  announced  that 
llesh  should  be  ^i\eii  sutlicieiit  for  a  \\hole  month;  an 
astonishing  pro\ision  indeed,  and  sullicient  to  sla^^er  1  he 
strongest  faith.  \>-\  unbelief  \\as  unreasonable,  as  it  is 
always  unreasonable,  in  these  da\s.  as  in  da\s  ^one  by. 


For.  how  could  Moses  doubt.  \N  hen  for  a  \\hole  \ear  tlie 
liost  had  been  fed  upon  manna'.'  What  could  possess  lent 
to  say.  "N/«///  tin  /!<><•.( -\  iitnl  flu  //«/•</*  >»  .*lu in  fur  tlnm.  »,/• 
shnll  nil  the  //.v//  o/'  thr  \r//  l»  tja'hi  rul  (>,</<  th>i  ft,,-  them 
to  siifTic*-  them?  Here,  indeed.  \\as  blindness;  as  unl>elie\l  rs 
of  every  shade  are  blind  today  \\lieii  >|»eakin^  of  miracles, 
and  the  developments  of  i  he  Supreme  |'o\\er.  \\liom  some 
allow  to  exist,  but  will  not  allow  to  \\ork. 

The  answer  of   .|eho\ah    >\as   an    appeal    in   reason. 
fht-    Lni'tl'x    hnn<l    irn.ml    .v//o/-/.'"       In    a    single    s.-nten.,-    the 
whole    su^p'stion    of    unbelief    \\as    silenced. 

Koran  event  happened  of  a  totally   unexpected  kind; 
one     that     is     perfectly    natural     in     that     region, 
when    dwelling   so    loiii:    in    th«-  desert,    must    ha\e   seen   :i 
times  jrreat   flocks  of  birds  win^in^  their  \\-.\\   fr«mi  Arulu 
to  K^vpt  in  annual  migration.     Thi«*  was  the  agency 
use  of  bv  the  Lord  to  brintf  the  supply  of  llesh  they  en 
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for.  The  birds  came  in  extraordinary  numbers  (thev  were 
a  game  bird,  somewhat  similar  to  a  partridge),  they  were 
caused  to  tiy  low,  and  to  cross  the  ramp  in  countless  num 
bers,  as  (Locks  of  certain  species  of  birds  do  occasionally 
in  our  own  day.  The  Hocks  becoming  exhausted  by  long 
liighl.  rested  on  the  ground,  were  caught  and  gathered  up, 
and  spread  about  the  camp  to  dry.  Then  evidently 
commenced  a  ravenous  eaiiug.  an  eating  1o  excess,  a  gor 
ing  with  this  dainty  food;  and,  quite  as  a  natural  conse 
quence,  an  outbreak  of  great  and  deadly  sickness  that 
carried  oil'  numbers  of  the  people.  There  the  dead  were 
buried,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  place  was  named 
Kibroth-Hattaavah — The  Grave-!  of  Lust. 

If  1he  people  who  died  were  wholly  of  the  mixed  multi 
tude,  one  might  say  that  this  terrible  Went,  by  which  their 
very  gluttony  was  the  means  of  destruction,  was  overruled 
to  the  ridding  the  camp  of  a  most  dangerous  element.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  rase,  for  we  read  of  this 
mixed  multitude  no  more. 


hi  this  Chapter  is  a  suggestive  and  instructive  narrative 
of  another  sort  of  murmuring,  the  murmuring  of  a  well- 
meaning  but  uninstructed  soul. 

The  seventy  men  who  had  been  set  apart,  were,  it  seems, 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  How  exercised,  and 
what  was  said,  is  not  recorded. 

But  there  were  two  other  men  not  written  in  the  number 
of  the  seventy,  who  also  received  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
but  exercised  it  in  1he  cam)),  and  not  about  the  tabernacle. 
A  young  man,  zealous  for  order,  ran  to  Moses,  and  told 
him  of  this,  and  Joshua,  then  in  attendance  upon  Moses, 
with  a  true  military  instinct  of  "order."  answered,  and 
said  Mi/  JjO)'<l  .1/o.sr.s-,  forbid  them.  A  perfect  1ype  is  Joshua 
in  this,  of  those,  who.  in  modern  days,  also  with  a 
well-meaning  zeal  for  order,  have  repeatedly  for 
bidden  men  whose  names  "'were  not  written  in  the  roll,*' 
bin  who  were,  beyond  question,  enduod  with  the  spirit, 
and  able  to  prophesy,  if  not  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  camp. 

The  reply  of  Moses  was  that  of  a  large-hearted  and  gen 
erous  soul.  15 ut  it  was  more.  The  reply  was  of  the  Spirit 
of  (lod.  For  Moses  said,  Knriest  tJiou  for  wif  sake?  Would 
Cod  that  all  the  Lord'*  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
irould  j>ut  17  ix  Spirit  upon  (hem!  iv.  20.) 

In  the  very  same  spirit  (and  how  could  it  be  otherwise) 
was  the  reply  of  the  Divine  Teacher  to  certain  zealous  dis 
ciples,  who  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of 
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Christ,  and  forbad  him.  because,  said  the\.  hi-  fvllotccth  nut 
with  MA-.'  Here.  also.  v\as  one  whose  name  was  "not  written 
in  the  roll."  Hut  what  said  our  Lord?  1'urbid  him  nut;  fur 
ih>r<'  iii  nu  nmn  that  shall  </</  n  //<//'</<•/»  in  Mi/  .\  mm  th<it  *'nn 
I'mht  1 1/  xjH'ttl:  (ril  uf  MI.  i  Mark  ix.,  :)'.*.  i 

Thus  is  the  mailer  put  on  the  true  ground.  If  the  men 
who  prophesy  and  preach,  can  oiil\  >he\\  i  he  liuil  of  deviln 
spiritually  cast  out,  and  miracles  of  salvation  wrought, 
through  their  means,  by  the  pu\\er  of  Divine  grace,  i  lie 
word  of  the  Lord  is  equall\  today,  as  ii  was  in  olden  limetf, 
Forbid  tin  in  nut! 

Tin:  Si:iTii"\  «>r  MIKIAM  AM»  AAK«'N. 

The    people    journeyed    from     the     scene    uf     disaster   at 
Kibroth  llaltaavah  for  a  few  da\>.  still  facing  northward, 
when    a    verv    strange    ami    unlooked  for    occurrence    took 
]ilace.     The  spirit   of  murmuring  seem-  to  ha\e  become  i 
1'ectious  (so  easilv  <!o  bad  examples  spre.idi.  for  it  now  actu 
ally  broke  out  in  the  family  of  Mose-  himself,  a  family  t 
might    well    ha\e   been    .  all  •«!    "the    holy    family1'   of    that 

"Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  some  years  older  than 
himself,  for  il    was  she  who  was  set    to   watch   the  tloat 
cradle  on  which  the  infant    Mo-e<  \\as  pbired  mi  t 
H    is    probable   that    Aanm    was  older   io«». 

Thev   had   been    as  a    family,  perfeclh    united   .n   the  f 
viceof  r.od   from   the  time  when   the  great    call  was  g 

,o    Moses    and    Aaron    to    deliver    the    , pie    iron,    Lg 

Moses  and  Aanm   together   wen,    before   I'haraoh       M.r.ai.i 


till*        I  111  1*1        '  *  i         .'I11 

Indeed,  nothini:  is  nx.re  notice;.!. 
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than  the  entire  absence  of  any  attempt  to  found  a  family, 
or  to  make  himself  the  head  of  a  tribe,  or  to  have  his  sons 
succeed  in  any  way  to  high  office.  His  two  sons,  Gershom 
and  Elifzir,  simply  took  their  place,  and  shared  their  lot 
with  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  did  not.  even  aspire 
to  the  priesthood. 

Hut,  for  all  this,  the  spirit  of  jealousy  arose  in  the  mind 
of  his  sister.  And  jealousy  is  always  unreasonable.  She 
was  evidently  the  moving  spirit  in  this  outbreak,  and  she 
prevailed  on  her  brother  Aaron  to  join  in  it.  He  appears 
here,  as  he  did  on  a  former  occasion,  as  a  weak  minded 
man,  of  good  intentions,  but  easily  influenced  in  a  wrong 
direction.  And  he  was  persuaded  to  join  in  this  attack 
upon  Moses,  ostensibly  by  reason  of  his  brother's  marrying 
a  woman  who  was  not  an  Israelite.  (She  is  railed  an 
Ethiopian,  which  word,  both  here  and  in  other  places,  is 
misleading  to  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  modern 
Ethiopia  on  the  >ole.  The  original  word  indicates  a  woman 
of  Asiatic  origin,  a  "Cushite,"  or  woman  of  ('ush,  her  coun 
try  being  the  region,  part  of  which  is  now  railed  Arabia, 
but  stretching  further  northward  and  eastward..) 

Hut  the  murmuring  soon  passed  from  its  original  cause, 
as  such  outbreaks  generally  do.  It  became  an  assault  upon 
Moses  as  the  sole  medium  of  communication  from  Almighty 
God  to  The  people. 

/ hi  tit  Uie  Lord  intln-il.  they  said,  only  xpokcn  hi/  Mow*? 
IfctJi  He  not  xpftkcn  alxn  In/  MA?/ 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  shadow  of  foun 
dation  for  this  assumption,  but,  as  we  know,  jealousy  and 
envv  do  not  proceed  upon  rcuxoii.  There  is  no  sign  what 
ever  that  these  two  ever  received  any  Divine  communication 
apart  from  Moses.  And  the  Lord  very  speedily  vindicated 
His  servant. 

We  may  notice,  by  the  way,  the  statement  here  made, 
that  ///c  nnni  .l/Vw.s-  inix  rcrif  inri'k,  abort1  all  the  nun  iifion  th<' 
face  of  flic  cartli ;  a  statement  which,  being  written  by  Moses 
himself,  has  been  assailed  as  a  piece  of  singular  conceit. 
Hut.  in  reality,  remembering  that  Moses  wrote,  as  he  cer 
tainly  did.  under  Divine  inspiration,  this  verse  indicates, 
not  the  judgment  that  Moses  formed  of  himself,  but  the 
Divine  judgment  of  him.  Such  he  was  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hut  now  comes  the  act  of  vindication,  which  is  certainly 
striking.  The  Lord  spake  Mnlrinihi  (a  remarkable  word, 
indicating  the  strenuousness  of  the  Divine  purpose),  to  all 
three,  commanding  them  to  appear  at  the  Tabernacle.  The 
occasion,  indeed,  required  strenuousness.  for  the  authority 
of  Moses  was  assailed,  and  disaffection  might  easily  spread 


Munnuriinj*  ami  tirditinn  on  th>  Mnn-li.  I40 

if  noi  in  once  stopped.  What  tfuiiHpiivd  aftcrwardtt  showed 
dearlv  what  eh-im-m  >  of  distm  l»am-e  there  were  in  the 
caniji. 

When  tin-  three  appeared,  ill,-  Lord  called  Miriam  ami 
Aaron  to  appear  In-fore  him;  to  appear  as  culprit**,  and 
have  their  oM'em-e  rehearsed.  And  the\  were  told,  what 
they  surels  knew,  that  their  In-other.  al>o\e  all  the  prophet* 
to  whom  <!od  had  spoken,  had  had  a  \\omlerful  m-ain«->s 

nf    arreSS    to    the     hi\ille     Presence.    lieill^    Spoke]!     to    face    t  () 

face,  clearly.  and  not  in  \i>ion.  and  beholding  tin-  very 
similitude  of  <!od.  so  far  as  an\  similitude  could  lie  shown 
to  mortal  man.  Miriam  and  Aaron  uell  kin-u  thi>:  they 
km  \\  that  their  In-oiher  had  l»eeii  called  up  in  tin-  holy 
mount,  and  had  recej\ed  communications  far  transcending 
aii\i!iiiiLr  liel'ore  spoken  to  man.  ami  that  in  a  ver\  lii^h 
and  special  sense  In-  \\;is  a  s<-r\ant  <>f  <iod.  a>  a  faithful 
steward  in  <  iod'>  house. 

Knowing   all    this.    I  lie    Lord    adds,    in  ;v    IK    nut    nfrniil   to 


This  having   IM-.MI   ^aid.   ihe  cloud  departed   from  oil  the 
taliernacle.   the    Lord    wit  Inlraw  inur    Himself   in   indignation. 

I'.ut     judjrineni    at    oin-e    fell    up«.n    Miriam,    plaiulx 
catin-j  'that    she    was    I  lie    chief   otlVnder.      Sh.-    \\a>   struck 
whii-     with    leprosv.    which,   when    Aaron  saw.   in   alarm  he 
cried  '.in    lo   Moses  lo  intercede  for  her.  con  fes-  1  ii  -  his  and 
her  fnllv  and  sin. 

The  i',,iercessi«,n  of  Moses  for  these  penitent   sou       i>  an 

example     for    all     lime.         |>i\ilie     iner.\      was    e\e|-clSe«l. 

ther-   must    lie    judLrment.   and    that    in    si«rht    of    the 
1,0.1       Miriam    was  of  necessity   put   outside  the  camp 
11,,.   period    of   her   separation    was    limited    In   seven 
Then   she  was  healed,      lint    while  she  was  thu> 
il,,.,  amp  tm.ved  not  forward.     Doubtless  sorrow  struck 

heansofthe,  .....  plea,     ,  hi  S    jm  I  „  „,„  I     „„    ,„„•    ,  n    -'  .H,!  I  . 

r.ut   when  sh,  returned   lo  the  camp.  H«-    .....v«l  - 

on.  .1:,v  Uv  dav.  till  lhe>   reached  the  borders  of  <  an. 


C11A1TEH  111. 

TIIL:  MISSION  OF  THE  Srii-:s,  AND  ITS  CuNsi-:gur;.NX'i-:s. 
lumbers,  Chap.  13,  14. 

AY  hen  the  host  had  proceeded  forward  until  it  came 
near  to  the  border  of  Canaan,  a  remarkable  direction  was 
given  to  Moses  by  the  Lord,  viz.,  to  send  out  ineii  to  search 
the  laud. 

What  the  special  object  of  this  search  was  it  is  diflicult 
to  see  at  first  sight,  for  no  matter  what  the  search  revealed, 
it  could  not  possibly  affect  the  Divine  purpose  to  give  them 
the  land,  nor  the  Divine  promise  to  drive  their  enemies 
out.  And  as  to  the  land  itself,  it  had  been  certainly  de 
scribed  as  a  hind  of  milk  and  honey.  Hut  Clod's  ways  are 
not  seldom  beyond  our  understanding.  It  is  for  Him  to 
devise,  for  his  servants  to  obey.  It  is  so,  even  in  the 
smaller  sphere  of  earthly  authority,  as  has  already  been 
reasoned  out  in  these  studies.  (See  the  chapter  on  the 
offering  of  Isaac.)  Much  more,  then  in  the  Divine. 

The  command  was  to  send  picked  men,  one  of  every  tribe, 
except  Levi,  all  of  them  leading  men  in  the  camp.  These 
men  were,  therefore,  looked  out,  and  their  names  are 
given  in  the  record.  Joshua,  though  then  a  young  man,  was 
one.  And  it  was  then  that  his  name,  Oshea,  was  enlarged  to 
Jehoshua  (signifying  a  Divine  Saviour),  which  became 
shortened  1o  .Joshua,  and  is.  in  the  (Jreek  tongue,  the  gra 
cious  name  of  our  own  Divine  Saviour,  .Jesus.  (It  is  to  In- 
noted  that  once  in  I  he  Now  Testament  the  word  .Jesus  is 
used  for  .Joshua  [  Hebrews  iv.,  Sj  which  much  obscures  the 
sense.  The  revised  version  corrects  it.) 

The  directions  given  by  the  great  leader  to  these  men 
are  distinguished  by  as  much  sagacity  and  forethought  as 
if  there  had  been  no  Divine  promise  to  give  them  the  land. 
So  it  ever  is,  with  all  the  dependence  of  Clod's  servants  on 
His  promises,  they  are  bound — for  this  is  the  Divine  order- 
to  use  their  own  faculties  to  the  utmost.  Pray,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  but  Divine  help;  but  work  as  if  it  did  not 
exist  at  all.  Thus.  then.  Moses  directs  the  search  to  be 
made  exactly  as  the  search  of  men  for  land  in  these  day* 
would  be  made.  And  here  are  his  directions: — 

SVr   the   land,    what  it  i'.v.  and  the  people  that  dircll  therein, 
whether  theif  l>e  ulrnntj  or  weak,  far  or  ninny. 
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And  if  hat  tic  hind  is  that  th-u  dirt  II  in.  n  In  tin  /  it  In  <j'»od 
or  bad;  and  \rhat  <•//<•>  tiui/  In  that  //it//  dn'<ll  in.  ir/u  f  HT 
in  /(/</x  or  in  strunaholdx.  .\n<l  uhat  th<  land  i*. 
nhittnr  it  IK  fat  or  I*  an.  and  nlntlur  tin  r»  If  H*O«M/ 
t  tu  i'<  in  or  nut  . 

Thus    nii^ht     ihe     president     •»!'    ;i     l.mtl     «..mpan\.    nr     the 
head   of  ;in   exploration    speak    in  a    sear«-hin;j;    par.N    in   "»u;* 
time.  \\hen  sending  them  <nii    ID  some  unoccupied  region  ni 
tilt.-  far  Nort  li  \\Vsi  of  our  n\\n  teiTitor\.  MI-  df  i  he  interior 
(»f    tin-   dark    mm  incut    in   M-ck    din    a    jilact-   (»f    >»-n  l»-iii'-ni  . 
Hut    M<iscs   a»l<!>.    kn<i\\in^    ^nim-i  liin^   of    iin-    ui«-ii    IK-    NT.  is 
semlin^,  alln-ii    ilic\    \\-ci-c  ilu-  «  -hoii-c-i    HK-II  of  ihrir  inl>«-^. 
(///(/  In    //>    o\   <food  (•»/(//'/'/'.  «//"/  In'iit'i  «/   //c    jnnt     nj   tin    land' 
The    j»;irl\     thru    s«-i    mil.    cros<    ihc    lioi-(|cr.    ainl    JTO-  ••••<1 
north     IM-VOIK!     \\lial     \\c    kiio\\     as    tin-     S.-a     of    <ialih-«- 
IJainath,    on     ihc  lionh-rs  <»1   S\ria;     then,  ri-  turn  ing.    they 
stop    at     lleln-oii.    an«!    nil    «lo\\n    an    «-\i  ;-.ior«linai'\     «liiH!l-r 
of  LTrajies,  \\'hich   llicm\    lind   in  a    \alh-\    ili'-rc,  calh-d    I-'.MI-  • 
meaning     a      cluster     of      grapes.      th«-     name      In-in^       <!••• 
ri\(d     t'i'oni     this     c\<-ni.      Th'-   search   occupied   fort\    <la\s. 
Th<'V  passed  in  safei\    ihroii'_rli  the  land,  \\liu  ii  had  « 
inarx  elloiish   since  I  he  (la_\N  \\hen  (heir  ain  '^IIM  •».. 
and  Jacob,  had   pasinr.-d   ih.-n    tlo.-kx   therein.      I-'.u-     i    \sa> 
now   a    \vell  |  .....  pled   countrv.   \\ith   inan\    ua!l''«l    |"\NII-.  ai'.« 
villages,    and    farms,   and    \  im-\ai-ils. 

Keturnin^.  iln-v  make  iheii    i-i-pm-j  in  this  i-M 
ii:^   tliemselves    to    Moses   and    tlie  <  'nii^n-^at  ion.   (V.    I1*;. 

\Vi    ram*    to   tin    l>ii/'l    irhith-r   /lion   >-./,/«>•/    '/ 
floir,th   irith   milk  and   lion'il.'ind  thr 
HM-T,    ihe   de>.Tipiion    wa 


their    hopes    are    dashed     in     ihe     -mund.      Kor  tin*  spit 

•  ro  oil:    V.  rrT//ir/r.vx.        Iievel-Iheles? 

V»r,  rtlnl.  xx.    th.     />«,,>!<     h,     .' 

and    nrif   <ir«it.       I/"/    »:    *<n< 

thes,-  words  a  siran-e  (error  tilled  the  In-ari-  «.f  the  p.-. 

„„,;.!,    as    some    prnsp-ciive    seiihrs    in    a    r,.p..ii 


,v     rnq.ios     n        e  ... 
trilii-  inhal.iiini:   it.   and   I..-  afraid   I.,   venture  mi.,  ,i 

]i,,l<.    heed     Was    paid     lo    Ihe    leM     of    I  he    repn.M  , 

that    the    Amaleki.es   ,wl.om    I  l,.;j    k,;eu    ;,s    I  ,i  1  1  ^,-r  enennen  , 

dwelt    in   the  south,   near  th-   ^ 

the  .lebusi.es.  and  ,  he  Annmrnit 

and    the  ranaani.es   the  c,,un.n    I-    HM-   * 

villev  of   I  he  .Ionian. 

Tl,;.,,.   was  ,.,,«    risinu  :>    spirit   .,f  ..x,-il..|ii.-nl   s.n.l   :.!:. 
in   ,,„.  i,,,;,    I,,,,    Cal-l.;  wl,,,   was  ,,r,,l,al.lv   H|H,k,-»m.i 
,p,.s,n,in.    III,   n.val    Iril  .....  f   J...l«l..    «-"    »«    '»   •I"";' 
tl/omimlsof  .h.-l  .....  |.l.-.alMl   l"Sa.v:     /,  /  „.  .,.,„,,  nt  >.»•<: 
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and  possess  //.  for  ire  arc  icdl  able  to  orercome  it.  Here 
spoke  the  man  of  faith  in  God,  the  faith  which  laughs  at 
impossibilities  as  Napoleon  did,  but  for  a  verv  different 
reason.  \Vrni  Gon,  ALL  THINGS  AUK  POSSIBLE!  said  our 
blessed  Lord,  himself  a  man  of  Hie  tribe  of  .Judah. 

But,  alas!  the  rest,  excepting  .Joshua,  were  of  a  different 
spirit.  They  looked  simply  at  the  human  aspect  of  the 
enterprise,  and  forgot  the  Living  <;0(].  j,,  j(|j11(i  unbelief 
they  erred  las  men  have  done,  often,  in  these  verv  davs), 
and  brought  untold  disaster  upon  the  host.  UV  cannot 
do  it,  they  said,  tltc  people  arc  stroller  than  in:  Verv  true. 
JJut  what  of  the  Mighty  (Jod  who  had  brought  thcm'out  of 
Egypt?  Him  they  forgot. 

Then  the  majority  of  the  spies  follow  up  this  cowardly 
report  by  a  lying  statement  as  to  the  land;  indeed,  a  ridi 
culous  statement,  viz.,  that  the  land  was  on,,  that  ate  up 
it  ft  inhabitant*!  And  this,  when,  a  little  while  before,  they 
had  reported  it  to  be  flowing  with  milk  and  honey!  Stiil 
more  is  the  absurdity  of  the  report  manifest  when  the? 
go  on  to  say  that  all  //.s*  inhabitants  art'  of  aoodh/  stature, 
and  that  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  are  there.  But,  worse 
than  all  is  the  miserable  cowardly  statement  that  in  com 
parison  of  these  giants  "jrr  ircre  in  our  oini  x /'/////  as  arass- 
hoppcrs,  and  so  we  were  in  their  siaht! 

Evidently  these  are  not  the  men  who  are  fit  for  the 
enterprise  of  conquering  the  land.  For.  although  humility 
and  diffidence  of  one's  own  powers  is  a  pre-requisite  to  all 
successful  work  for  God;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  pro 
nounced  faith  in  Divine  strength,  and  of  this  there  was  an 
entire  absence  in  these  men. 

And.  in  the  light  of  this  report,  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  reason  why  this  expedition  was  sent  at  all.  It 
was  God's  method  of  testing  and  proving  them;  a  procedure 
in  entire  harmony  with  all  the  Divine  ways.  Not  that  He 
did  not  know  them  thoroughly:  but  that  lie  would  make 
manifest  to  all  about  them,  and  to  themselves,  what  they 
really  were.  But  what  reception  did  these  contra 
dictory  reports  receive  from  the  people?  Did  they  believe 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  and  say.  "let  us  go,  for  God  has  pro 
mised  it."  This  would  have  been  a  course  agreeable  to 
sound  reason,  as  all  Scriptural  faith  is,  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  as  well  as  the  Old.* 

*N<>TK. — -An  able  writer,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled 
'•Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts."  But  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  conflict,  between  sound  reason  and  the  faith  inculcated 
by  our  Lord  and  His  a  polios,  or  the  faith  of  Old  T^timent  saints 
ami  hor  e.-?.  The  truf-  conflict  is  between  reason  and  xninT*titinn. 
or  reason  and  rrnlitlitii.  Supsistition  and  credulity  rest  on  the 
invention---  of  men.  too  often  in  the  Church  itself,  but  faith  on  t\\& 
sijlid  rock  of  the  word  and  power  of  Almighty  God. 
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It    would    have   been    rational    In,-    ,|,is   ,„.„,,!,.    to   believ 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  lor  their  ,.,.,,„,.,    uas  H|   ,iarillnnv   W||h 
thai  had  happened  sin,,-  the\    h-n    K^pt.     i;,,t  'auam 
it  must  be  said  thai   unbelief  js  blind    as  \\,-|l  as  rowurtlh! 
H't-  <rm-  </*  yratxhopiMT*,   said    t  he\ .   and    the   mass  of   il,,. 
host,  instead  of  turning  from  them  ashamed  ,,f  such  faun 
hearted    leaders.    beli<>\ed     them,   and     be-an     a-ain    then- 
miserable  inurninrin^  a^.iinst   Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  old  cry,  -Would  <ind  we  had  died  m  K^ypt."  bec.mi'- 
later  on  the  cry.  "Would  (iod  we  had  died  in  this  >Ml«lt-i 
ness!"  In  this  last  prayi-r  ihry  \vi-n-  li.-ard.  Th.-v  lunu.-d. 
in  their  folly,  to  die  in  tin-  \\ildrrn.-ss.  ratlin-  than  .pin 
themselves  like  mm.  and  do  die  \\ill  <,f  <;<H!  |.\  fiitrrin^ 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  die  in  tin-  wilderness  thev  did. 
every  one  of  these  miirnmrers.  And  it  \\as  their  children, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  grieved  for.  who  had  the  ^|.M-> 
in  after  years  of  accomplishing  what  their  fathers  had 
proved  utterly  tin  tit  ted  for. 

Hut  now,  some  one  of  i  iiese  murmurers.  more  bold  than 
tin*  rest,  bold  to  do  \\ronir.  though  cowardh  to  do  ri^ht. 
raised  the  cr\\  "/>»7  us  ninl;<  a  <-n />t<i in.  <in<l  /<  /  i/.v  I'ttui'n 
In  Eijiijtt !'"  And  this  cry.  ma<l  as  it  \\as.  spread  about 
amongst  the  people,  and  thev  said  one  to  another.  "Yea. 
let  us  return."  Hold  to  do  wron;;;  for  to  return  was  fa: 
more  difficult  and  dan^ei-ous  than  to  ^ro  forwai'd.  T<>  be^in 
with,  they  certainly  could  not  have  found  1  he  \\ay.  and 
next,  they  would  have  no  provisions  f<>r  the  jonriieN.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  (iod  would  send  them  manna  from 
heaven,  when  they  were  man-hin^  in  defiant  rebellion 
against  His  command  and  will.  And  even  if  they  i»ot  back 
safely  t<»  Ktf.vpt.  what  then'.'  \\  hat  but  to  be  condemiie.i 
t<»  a  harder  bondage  than  ever.  So  short  sighted,  so  blind, 
are  men  when  bent  on  wron^doin^.  lint  the  <iod  <»f  A  bra 
ham  had  better  things  in  stole  for  His  de-cendants.  The 
children  of  these  rebels  inherited  the  land,  promised  bmjr 
before. 

Moses  and    Aaron    were  simply  confounded  at    the  mad 
ness  of  the  people,  mid  fill  on   their  fun:*,  doubtless   In-fore 
(Jod    in    prayer,   crying  <»nt    in   anguish.      Itut    .loshiia    and 
Caleb   broke   out    in   strenuous   reiuonsi  ranee.      '/'//«    tntut    • 
Hurrlii  n  <l<x>d  l<nid.  they  say.     And  thev  reminded  the  jM-ople 
that  'tin'  Lord  had  prmniml  t<>  >/i»    H   '<>  //"»'.   which  »!>•••*« 
iinlielievinj:    people   liad    utterly    for-otieii.    saying    further. 
in  earnest    pleading   like  patriots  a-   thev    wen-.  Only  r 
t,nt  awhist  the   f.nr.l.  foir  tint   the  /,ro/./.-  of  the  Innd. 
Lord  i*  irith  ?/.v;    fetir  ///«•;/»  tint.    (Chap,    xiv 

Tf  there  had  been  a  particle  of  loyal  and  honorable  feel, 
in  this  people,  thev  would  have  1 n  IIIM\*-<|  bv  this  apl»-:i 

•  '  *  . k<  i 
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But  they  now  appear,  as  they  really  were,  utterly  base 
and  corrupt.  God's  touchstone  of  trial  revealed  their  true 
character.  For  they  actually  bade  the  two  faithful  ser 
vants  of  God  to  be  stoned! — the  first  instance  recorded  of 
the  persecution  of  men  by  others  of  their  own  company 
because  of  faithfulness  to  God.  The  tirst,  but,  alas,  not 
the  last,  for  what  a  long  line  of  persecuted  ones  for  right 
eousness'  sake  could  the  history  of  this  very  people  Israel 
show,  culminating  in  the  rejection  and  murder  of  the 
JSon  of  God! 

But  can  Christians,  so  called,  afford  to  despise  and  con 
demn  these  Jews?  Alas,  no.  For  the  Christian  Church 
itself,  while  it  rejoices  in  its  noble  army  of  martyrs,  has 
itself  been  the  instrument  of  putting  thousands  of  them 
to  death! 

But  while  the  "congregation''— the  Jewish  church  of  the 
lime — was  breathing  out  murderous  thoughts,  the  Lord 
appeared  in  glory  for  the  protection  of  His  servants.  This 
generation  had  been  put  to  the  proof,  they  had  utterly 
failed,  they  were  unfit  for  the  work.  God  will  disinherit 
them,  and  make  Moses  the  head  of  another  nation.  Here 
Moses  himself  is  put  to  the  proof.  A  greater  nation,  a 
worthier  nation,  shall  spring  from  him,  and  own  him  as  its 
progenitor  and  head! 

But  Moses  comes  nobly  through  this  ordeal.  Rejecting 
all  thought  of  himself,  of  his  family,  of  his  prospects,  he 
is  concerned  only  for  the  Divine  glory,  which,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  would  be  sadly  dimmed  if  the  Lord  destroyed  this 
people.  For  the  Egyptians  would  hear  of  it,  the  Canaanites 
would  hear  of  it,  and  they  would  say:  Ah!  this  God  of  the 
Hebrews  has  failed!  He  promised  to  bring  the  people  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  he  is  not  able  to  do  it! 

Wonderfully  does  this  man  thus  plead  with  the  Divine 
Ruler,  as  was  said  of  him,  face  to  face,  as  man  talks  with 
man,  and  friend  to  friend.  (Thus  it  was  said  that  Luther 
prayed.)  But  it  is  the  Divine  glory  that  Moses  is  concerned 
about.  And  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this,  that  he  earnestly 
pleads  that  the  people  might  be  spared.  THE  GLORY  OF 
OOD!  The  greatest  thought  that  can  fill  the  mind  of  man! 
And  this  was  the  chief  note  of  the  answer  to  his  prayer. 

The  prayer  of  Moses  was,  that  swift  punishment  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  people  might  not  be  executed  for  the  sake 
of  the  Divine  glory.  And  the  answer  was,  "I  have  par 
doned  according  to  thy  word.  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all 
the  earth  shall  l)e  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Thus  is  the  longing  of  the  great  leader  satisfied,  and 
more  than  satisfied;  for  here  is  an  anticipation  of  times  that 
were  then  thousands  of  years  distant,  when  the  glory  of 
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the  Lord  should  till,  not  the  land  of  tin.-  Jews  only.  Inn  the 
whole  earth.  Many  foreshadowings  of  the  same  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Testament.  The  1'salms  an-  full 
of  this  great  thought,  which,  beginning  with  the  Second, 
runs  like  a  golden  tlm-ad  through  them  all.  Iliu  tin-  ful 
filment  is  not  even  yet. 

l»ut  this  people- -what  is  to  be  done  with  them?  They 
refuse  to  carry  out  tin-  Divine  purpose.  The\  cannot  return. 
They  must  therefore  remain  as  deni/.t-ns  of  the  wilderness 
until  a  wholly  new  generation  has  arisen.  \\  Im  may  be 
trusted  to  accomplish  the  l>i vine  will. 

For  that  purpose  cannot  be  allowed  in  fail.  That  land 
of  Canaan  has  been  sworn  of  old  time  to  be  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  given  to  them  it  shall  be. 
But  not  to  this  generation. 

The  sentence,  therefore,  goes  forth,  that  for  Forty  Years 
they  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness,  a  year  for  every  day 
of  searching;  until  all  the  adults  amongst  them  have  been 
consumed  and  die,  save  only  Joshua  and  Caleb,  these  faith 
ful  ones  amongst  that  faithless  host.  The  children  then 
shall  go  in  and  inherit  the  land. 

Another  marching  order  is  now  given.  Wworroir  turn 
you.  <D)<1  </<'t  I/OK  into  tin1  irildcrni'XM  />//  //»«'  "'".'/  "f  tin  I'td  Nrfl .' 
These  silver  trumpets  were  to  sound  a  retreat;  the  saddest 
note  that  can  break  up:>n  the  ears  of  an  army.  Hut,  on 
hearing  this,  a  perverse  spirit  breaks  out  again.  The  very 
genius  of  contradiction  poss-ssed  them  in  this  wilderness. 
Well  might  it  afterwards  be  called  "</  </</'/  of  provocation. 
ami  of  hardening  o1  heart*.''  (I'salm  xcv.i 

The  people  had  refused  to  advance  wh»-n  they  wen 
to  advance.      Now   they  refuse  to  retreat    \\hen  ordered  to 
retreat.      They    made   a    show    of   acknowledgment    of 
an  I  expr.  ss  d  determinati  m,  now,  to  go  up  and  possess  the 
land       The    developments    of    human    nature    are 
«.,iouirh    here.      It    is    certain    that    their    confess.on    of 
was  in  word  only-     H   did  not  come  fr,,m  the  heart,  for 
genuine   repentance   leads   to  obedience.      Hut.   as   they   re 
fn^ed  to  olM-v  the  command  to  him.  they  refused  to  1. 
to  the  warning  of  MOHOH  imt    to  go  forward    ami   in  the, 
self-will     presumed     to    nilvaiir-      into      the   lull      con, 


h    t          ,t'hedbe,  ween    the  l.os,    and    the   land   ,,f   ,,r, 
Th,v  seem  to  hav,  been  utterly  incapable  ,,f  »«^;~  ;"« 
1h,.iV  position   as  a    people  divinHy   g.n.l-d   ami   pn 

T1Th;;^ 

r;llld  l^w  rould   they  expect    it*,  they   pushed  on  in 
n""«    the  ark  of  the  Lord  not  being  w.th  them.     And 
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natural  consequence  followed.  Amulekites  and  Cauaauitisli 
tribes  were  round  about.  Doubtless  the}'  bad  been  hover 
ing  about  during  the  whole  journey.  But  they  dared 
not  attack  a  host  so  perfectly  disposed  for  defence  as 
Israel  was.  Now,  however,  the  people  went  up  without  the 
military  guidance  of  Joshua,  and  probably  not  in  good 
marching  order.  Ho  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  foes, 
who  occupy  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  side,  posted  in  an 
advantageous  position,  and  who  conic  down,  as  the  narrative 
says — charging  down,  as  we  would  say  in  modern  military 
language — and  smiting  and  discomfiting  them,  chase  them 
back  to  the  camp. 

Thus  ended  this  ill-starred  and  rebellious  expedition. 
And  now,  with  sorrowing  hearts  on  the  part  of  some,  but 
apparently  with  a  smouldering  sulkinoss  and  rebelliousness 
on  the  part  of  most,  they  turned  their  faces  away  from 
the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  a  land  which,  even  now.  bad  ns 
its  government  is,  charms  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  con 
trast  wrhen  emerging  from  the  very  wilderness  where  these 
perverse  Israelites  were  now  encamped.  What  happened  to 
them  afterwards  we  learn  from  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers. 


Tin-:  REBELLION  <>i    KMKAH.  I>ATHAN.  AM>  AHIUAM. 


The  seditious  outbreak  of  this  man  KOI  ah,  a  Levite.  ami 
the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who  joined  him,  was  us 
wicked  and  unreasonable  as  the  quarrel  of  Miriam  and 
A;iron  with  Closes,  For  usually,  rebellion  is  provoked  bv 
tyranny,  more  or  less  pronounced.  Hut  of  this  there  was 
not  a  trace  in  anything  that  Moses  had  said  or  done.  lb- 
simply  went  on.  executing  the  duties  of  his  oflire.  without 
fear,  ami  without  favor.  The  outbreak  of  these  men  was 
utterly  causeless;  in  was.  in  fact,  the  outcome  simply  of 
envy  and  jealousy.  They  seem  to  ha\e  ^t»ne  about  in  the 
camp,  for  some  time,  int  ri^uin^r.  and  conspiring,  until  they 
had  obtained  the  adherence  of  two  hundred  and  lifly  men. 
••//r/Mrc.s-  of  the  n. v.vr/// /*///."  they  are  called;  "fuinniix  »"  '/"' 
CfniyrcfftttionC'  "nn  n  of  rcnoirn." 

FanioUS,     indeed,     they     did     become,     especially     the     three 

leaders  of  the  outbreak,  but  in  a  \ei-y  ditl'erein  wa»  from 
what  they  had  designed.  For.  \\hereas  they  aspired  to 
share  the  honors  of  leadership  with  Moses,  their  conduct 
has  doomed  them  to  e\  erlast  iiiLr  infamv.  Tlieir  names  ai-- 
a  by-word  for  unlawful  assumption  ami  treason,  their  doom 
one  of  the  terrible  events  of  history. 

The  prime  mover  in  this  business.  Kmah.  was  a  cousin 
of  Moses,  as  we  see  from  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Kxodus 
(Kxod.  vi..  IS  to  LM).  The  same  kind  of  envy  arose  in  him  that 
bad  been  so  lately  punished  in  Miriam.  \i/..  the  m\y  of 
one  memlter  of  a  famih  against  another.  No  <juarrelH 
are  so  bittei-  as  family  ijuarrels.  The  .-ontentions  «.f  brother 
with  brother  nr<  likf'tlu  Imrs  <>f  n  msth  .  said  the  wise  kinu'. 
And  possiblv  this  Levite  had  privah-h  eiideavorod  to  tak« 
u]>on  him  the  ollice  of  j.riest.  and  been  refused  las  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  it  was  contrary  I"  the  Ihvine  lawi. 
whereup«.n  he  determines  to  foment  a  sedition,  and 
the  oflice  forciblv. 

Ill  roinpan.v    tlien.  with  these  tw..  hundn-d  and  1 
of  renown"  Korah  and   his  . •ompanions.   Dnthnn  and   Abi 
ram   -atherod  themselves  to-ether.  and  in  an  interview  i 
Moses  and   Aaron   stated    their  case  bitterly   and   fore. 
V<-   /,/Av   /oo    WHi't,    ti,,:n    '/"".    ^"->    sai.l    to    the    two    lead. 
\nd  thev  support    this  complaint   bv  a   false  applimtK 
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a  truth  revealed;  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  common 
in  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Now,  as  then,  God's  revealed 
truth,  some  sentence  or  sentences  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  are  constantly  quoted  to  impugn 
lawful  claims,  or  to  support  unlawful  ones,  to  bolster  up 
some  false  tradition,  or  some  denial  of  the  analogy  of  faith. 
For  what  is  it  that  these  men  said?  They  quote  the  de 
claration  made  to  the  people  when  encamped  before  Sinai, 
that  they  should  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  lioly  nation. 
(Exod.  xix.,  G.)  All  the  congregation  arc  lioly,  every  one  of 
them,  they  say;  an  undoubted  truth,  in  the  sense  thai  all 
the  congregation  were  a  separated  people  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  froni  this  truth  they  drew  a  false  inference, 
and  one  plainly  against  the  rest  of  the  Divine  revelation 
by  Moses,  viz.,  that,  because  all  the  congregation  were 
holy,  none  amongst  them  should  be  separated  to  high 
office,  none  should  be  leaders,  none  should  be  priests. 

Wherefore,,  then,  they  say  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  lift  ije 
yourselves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord? 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  such  a  pitch  of  hardy  defiance  of 
God's  own  appointments,  as  this  hypocritical  reasoning  im 
plies.  Why,  was  not  Korah  himself  a  Levite,  and  ''lifted  up 
above  the  congregation,"  by  being  set  apart  to  the  service 
of  the^tabernacle?  And  did  not  the  same  Divine  word  that 
declared  the  whole  nation  to  be  priests,  ordain  and  set 
apart  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  exercise  the  office  of  priests, 
and  to  serve  as  such  in  the  tabernacle;  the  most  careful 
directions  being  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  serve,  the  dress  they  should  wear,  the  sacrifices 
they  should  offer,  and  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others? 
And  had  not  the  visible  sign  of  all  this  been  before  their 
eyes  every  day,  in  the  cloud  resting  on  the  tabernacle,  where 
this  ministry  was  to  be  exercised?  Was  not  the 
tabernacle  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  camp,  all  the 
tribes  except  Levi  being  disposed  round  about  it  to  guard 
it;  the  tribe  of  Levi  being  separated  and  released  from 
military  service  for  the  purpose? 

But,  as  has  been  observed  already,  the  passions  of  jeal 
ousy  and  envy  are  not  governed  by  reason,  and,  filled  with 
this  wicked  and  unreasonable  spirit,  these  men  rushed  on 
to  their  own  destruction. 

Moses,  hearing  all  this,  and  seeing  the  large  number  that 
joined  in  it,  again  "fell  on  his  face,"  bowing  before  the  Lord, 
carrying  this  trouble  to  TTim  as  a  sure  refuge,  appealing  to 
God  to  vindicate  His  own  choice  of  servants  for  the  execu 
tion  of  His  will.  He  then  arose,  confident  and  calm.  While 
he  was  in  prayer,  God  had  spoken  to  him.  For,  evidently, 
what  he  savs  to  Korah  is  not  of  his  own  devising.  It  is  the 
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niind  of  the  Lord  that  ho  conveys  when  he  >ays.  "To  moi  mw 
the  Lord  will  shew  who  an-  II  in,  mid  irhn  is  holy.1' 

Then,  still  by  Divine  direction.  In-  speaks  in  tones  of 
authority,  summoning  Korali  and  liis  companions  in  a 
solemn  trial. 

"This  do:  Take  yc  embers,  Kor.ih  and  all  his  company,  and 

l>nt   fire   therein.    <ind   j>nt    iwr/ixr    in    thtin.   t»-for<    th» 

Lord   io-mornnr.     .\nd   it  shall  /»    that   th*    tnan    \ihnm 

the  Lord  sh<ill  ehooxr.  //<•  shall  In    //»///." 

lie  closes  this  summons   with   the  san-asm.  ")V  tak'    t<><> 

much  upon  YOU,  ye  sons  of  Leri.'" 

Then,  £oin^r  on.  In-  remonstrates  and  appeals  to  tlicm  as 
having  been  specially  set  apart  to  tin-  serviee  of  <iod  in 
tlie  tabernacle,  to  consider  the  honor  that  has  been  pn; 
ii]»on  them,  and  be  content  t  lu-r»-\vit  h. 

Kvidently  all   this  was  to  «:i\r   K<»rah  and   his  company 
time   for   rellection    and   rfprntanr.-;   jiit\    indrrd    iln-y    did 
not   so   use   it.      I'.ut    Dathan   and    Abiram.    tin-  oiln-r   t 
were  not   amongst    them   that    ^atln-r.-d   lo^-iln-r  f«»r  th.-  i 
terview    with    their    leader.      Mos.-s.    th<-ivfor.-.    s.-nds.    and 
calls  for  them  specially.     Hm    »h.-y  an-  oven   nmiv  d.-ii. 
and  stubborn  than   Korah.  and  bn-aU  ont    into  a   i 
unreasonable  faiilt-lindin^:- 

"UV  will  not  ronie  up."  th.-v  say.  and   th.-n  .-«>  on 
plain  that   they  had  IMM-II  hmii'iht  nut  »<  n  land  that 
\rith   milk  andhonn,  ithns  (hey  describe  K-ypi     for^ctt 
Ihe  task-masters,  and   tho  bondage.,  I,.  /«•  /, 

Also,  thai  Moses  wanted  ...  make  hitntelj  alto,: 


a  prince  over   them.       Hainan  and   Abiram  surely  1 

who    Moses    was.   and    what    he   had    done,   or   rather. 

Almighty   Oml    had   done   by    him.        Then,   the.r   KJMI, 

insubordination   pn.winn  still  more  nnreasona  b  e      I,.-.     . 

on,  M/«m,nr.  Ihnu  l,,,»t  »»t  hr,,n,,l,t  ./x  uilnn 

irith  milk  and  honeu.  or  air,,,  r/.  .in  inh.ritann   <>ffi™*nrt 

vineyard*!"     What?     Dare  th  se  m-n  say      ns.  a     ;r  t  h  e  r 

own  cowardly  refusal  to  enter  and  posses, 

over  such  a  pilch  nf  blindness  :i,,,l  porvers,  i          I.,      t  ^ 

do   hoap   condemnation    upon   t  .«  ins  -IveH.   and  ^ust  f  ^    t  i 

I  >ivine  rejection  nf  then,  as  untit  forthepromiff 


, 
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and  repentance.  But  the  heathen  proverb  is  true — "Qucin 
deus  vult  perdere.  prius  dementat,  whom  the  gods  will  to 
destroy,  they  first  make  mad.  It  has  been  so  a  hundred 
times  in  the  history  of  t)-e  Church  of  God,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Was  it  not  so  in  the  history 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Revolution?  of  Napoleon?  and 
of  the  chiefs  of  the.  South  before  the  Civil  War? 

The  morrow  came,  and  Korah  and  his  company  had  the 
hardihood  to  stand  the  trial.  How  apt  is  the  Scriptural 
phrase,  hardness  of  heart,  to  such  a  case  as  this.  They 
came  with  their  censers,  thus  taking  upon  them  the 
priests'  office.  They  put  fire  therein.  They  then  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle — defiant,  and,  as  it  were,  daring 
Moses  to  do  his  worst. 

Then  that  awful  and  solemn  appearance  called  the 
GLOKY  OF  THK  LOUD  gathered  about  the  tabernacle  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  congregation,  for  the  congregation  as  a 
whole  was  now  gathered  on  the  side  of  Korah  and  his 
follower's.  On  this,  sentence1  was  passed  upon  the  whole 
multitude1.  It  was  a  terrible1  scene,  and  a  moment  of  ex 
treme  crisis.  But  Moses  and  Aaron  intere:e.ded  for  the 
congregation,  crying  out  in  anguish.  "O  Uod.  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  shtill  one  man  sin.  and  icilt  thou  be  u'roth 
if Hh  all  tlie  congregation?" 

Inaccurate  language*,  but  its  very  inaccuracy  shewing  its 
reality,  and  the  intense  agony  of  spirit  that  prompted  it. 
Here  was  the1  true  priest,  standing  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  pitiful,  interce'ding.  a  real  type1  of  the  compas 
sionate  Saviour  that  was  to  come,  who  wept  over  Jeru 
salem,  shed  His  blood  for  the  men  that  murdered  Him,  and 
now  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  TO 
God  by  Him. 

The  prayer  was  heard.  The  people  were  spared,  as  a 
whole,  but  the  command  goes  forth, — Separate  yourselves; 
act  you  up  from  about  the  tents  of  Korah.  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
— touch  nothing  of  tJieirs.  lext  i/e  be  consumed,  in  their  sins. 
The  command  is  obeyed.  The  three  rebellious  me^n  are 
left  standing  at  their  tent  doors,  the  wives  and  children  of 
T>athan  and  Abiram  by  them.  The  sons  of  Korah,  how 
ever,  were  not  there.  (See  next  page). 

Then  cennes  an  awful  and  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
power  of  God  from  Moses,  and  a  challenge  to  the  whole 
congregation: — Hereby  shall  ye  Ifuoic: — Tf  these  men  die  the 
common  death  of  all  men.  or  they  be  visited  icith  the  visitation 
of  all  men.  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me!  The  people  hear 
with  a  strange  awe  this  forecasting  of  some  singular 
doom  that  was  to  visit  the  me'n  who  had  rebelled.  Korah 
and  his  companions  doubtless  heard  it  too.  And,  even  at 
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this  last  moment,  had  they  laid  down  I  heir  arms,  and  yielded 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  ihe 
men  whom  Clod  liad  chosen,  they  might  have  been  spared. 
They  would  have  been,  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  the 
dealings  of  <iod  with  men;  witness  the  "/ow*/  Buffering  in 
Ihe  days  <tf  \inih,"  the  willingness  to  spare  Sodom,  if  onlv 
ten  righteous  men  could  he  found  in  it,  the  actual  sparing 
of  Nineveh  when  it  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 
and  the  pardoning  of  the  penitent  thief  at  the  last  moment 
on  the  cross. 

Htii  'he  men  were  obdurate.  Not  a  sign  of  relenting  or 
of  penitence  was  \i<ible.  They  bronght  destruction  on 
their  own  heads. 

For  Moses  went   on   to  say:  — 

//'  the  Lnrd  make  a  n<ir  tliini/.  ninl  tin   inrlh  HJHH  h<r  mnuth 
(intl  sinillwr  th<ni  11/1.  with  all  that  appertain  to  them; 
and    they   p>  down   o,uirU    into    the   pit.    lln:n   //»•  shall 
understand  that  th*x<   m<n  Inn*   jtrnrnked  tht    /,'»>'//.' 
And   almost    before   he    had    done   speaking,    this   terrible 
ihinjr   happened.      The   earth   did    <  leave   asunder:   a    great 
urap  aj»]»eared  at   the  spot   where  the  tents  of  the  men  were 
standing,  and  they,  and  all   that  appertained  '«•  them,  went 
down  into  the  abyss:  even  as  men.  in  our  own  day.  ventur 
ing  into  dangerous  places  in  sno\\  mountains,  are  swallowed 
up  alive  in  crevasses,  and  seen  no  more. 

For  this  convulsion  of  the  earth  was  of  short  duration, 
as  earthquakes  always  are.  The  gulf  soon  <  losed  up.  the 
parted  earth  came  together,  and  all  \\as  as  before,  save  oiih 
that  these  three  men.  with  their  tents,  and  their  goods,  and 
:ili  that  appertained  to  them,  \\ei-e  no  more  found  in  the 
congregation. 

Vet  we  learn  from  a  subsequent  Chapter  iMiap.  > 
that    th<    .VO//.V  o/    Knrnh  <li«l   MO/.    There   is  an   indication  of 
this  in  the  narrative  itself,  for  it   is  noticeable  iv. 
while  Dathan  and  Abiram  stood  in  the  dour  of 
»/•///!   their  irire*  <i,nl  ,-f, ihl ,;  » .  before  the  convulsion.   Korah 
alone  is  mentioned  when  the  narrative  speaks  of  I 
sons,  doubtless,  had  refused  to  follow  their  father. 

Thus   perished    these   three   dangerous   traitors 
ordinance   and    appointment.      P.ut    this    uas   not 
Fora  tire  from  the  Lord  came  out  upon  their 
-md  fifty  followers,  most   of  whom  wen-  doiiblU'Hi 
even    while    they    were    ottering    incense,    and 

''The^ensers   thev   used   were   taken   out    of   the  l.urninu'. 
:il,d  of  them,  bv  Divine  command,  were  made  broad  pl« 
f(,ra  covering 'of  the  altar;  that   all   m.-n  nnghl I   » 

injr.   a   memorial   of   the   wickedness  of   men.   .in. 
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the  justice  of  God,  and  be  warned  that  no  stranger,  not  of 
the  seed  of  Aaron,  should  come  near  and  execute  the  pricvt's 
office  by  offering  incense  before  the  Lord.  This  act  has  a 
significant  bearing  on  certain  points  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  people. 

Thus  ended  this  terrible  day — a  day  of  vindication,  and 
of  retribution;  a  day  that  displayed  the  terrible  side  of  the 
God  of  government  and  law,  even  as  similar  catastrophes, 
and  far  more  terrible,  both  in  ancient  times  and  modern, 
have  displayed  the  terrible  side  of  what  men  call  Nature. 
For  what  is  this  event  of  the  earth  swallowing  up  Korah 
and  his  company  compared  with  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
by  which  tens  of  thousands  lost  their  lives?  And  what  is 
the  destruction  of  their  followers  by  lire  from  the  Lord 
compared  with  the  overthrow  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompei? 

Even  the  great  plague  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  chapter  as  carrying  off  fourteen  thousand  poo- 
pie,  is  that  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  similar  out 
breaks  of  the  same  scourge  in  modern  times? 

The  things  that  happen  in  what  may  be  railed  "the  world 
of  Nature"  are,  many  of  them,  more  terrible  than  any  we 
read  of  in  the  Sacred  Chronicle,  with,  perhaps,  the  sole 
exception  of  the  great  Flood.  Yet  none  can  doubt  the 
general  beneficence  and  supreme  wisdom  of  natural  laws; 
of  this  there  are  a  thousand  evidences  everywhere  through 
out  the  world. 

But  on  the  morrow,  after  these  events,  n  murmuring 
broke  out  again.  There  is  in  this  people  an  inveterate  and 
ineradicable  spirit  of  blindness,  and,  what  is  so  well  called 
"hardness  of  heart,"  an  utter  inability  to  see  and  under 
stand  the  working  of  an  Almighty  Lord  and  Ruler.  Kven 
such  an  event  as  that  of  yesterday  could  not  make  them 
understand  that  there  is  ''rerili/  a  Clod  irhieh  judaeth  in  the 
earth!"  It  is  always  Moses,  Moses,  or  else  Moses  and  Aaron, 
of  whom  they  think;  never  of  the  Living  God;  in  which 
they  are  in  truth  singularly  like  certain  men  in  these  days 
who  can  never  see  beyond  the  mere  human  instruments 
and  natural  causes  of  events,  and  are  blind  to  the  signs 
of  a  supernatural  over-ruling  in  them.  In  all  which  the 
old  human  nature  goes  on  asserting  itself  as  in  former 
ages.  8  re  hit/,  men  see,  but  do  not  understand;  hearing,  tlirif 
hear,  but  do  not  perceire.  And  this,  in  many  cases,  with 
an  evident  wilfulness,  so  that  blindness  and  unbelief  be 
come  moral  qualities,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

The  murmurers  after  this  break  out  again  in  bitter  Com 
plaint  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  "Yr  liarc  killed  the  people 
of  the  Lord."  they  said.  And  the  disaffection  rapidly  spread 
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through  the  camp.  Tin*  connmintion  ijnthtml  tnjainst  MUM*. 
and  ajininxt  Aaron,  and  this,  evidently,  with  hostile  intent. 
The  lives  of  tin*  leaders  were  in  danger.  Tims,  again,  all 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  a  storm  arose,  which,  unchecked, 
would  have  wrecked  the  whole  Divine  enterprise,  destroyed 
the  character  of  this  people  as  separate  and  consecrated, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  their  sinking  into 
the  condition  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Amalekites  and 
("anaanites  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  blotting  them 
out  from  the  records  of  history,  and  altering  innlesn  by 
another  Divine  intervention)  the  whole  destiny  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  considerations  like  these  that  enable  us  to  under 
stand  the  tremendous  force  with  which  the  Divine  arm  was 
put  forth  in  this  crisis.  For.  indeed,  the  mighty  arm  of  Cod 
was  now  displayed  in  retribution,  jus!  as  it  had  been  in 
their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Fgypt. 

For  the  protection  of  His  servants,  that   well  known  and 
lin  these  circumstancesi  much  to  be-feared  "(li.nnv  or 
LOUD,"  again  appeared  before  the  tabernacle,  and  an  edi« 
of  death  to  all  the  murmurers  went   forth.     Stayed  it   wa? 
indeed,  by  the  intercession  of  Moses  and  Aaron;  Aaron, 
true   priest,    taking  a    true  'censer   and   demonstrating    the 
reality  and  power  of  his  priestly  ofl'u-e  by  its  sax  ing  etfect. 
Hut   wralh   had    -one  out.   the   plague   had   begu 
hastily  and  immediately  obeyed  the  summons  of  1 
to  exercise  his  priestly  otlice.     lb-  took  lire  from  the  ; 
(the  altar    let    us  bear  in   mind,  of  atonement    and  men 
ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  stood  at   the  pom 
to  which  the  pla-ne  had  extended  ,for  it    was  pass 
a  fire  amongst   the  people     the  dead   were  befon       ,in.  « 
livin^  people  behind.,  when,  in  presence  of  the  1 
with^censer  and   incense,  and  coals  from  ,,.T  tl,,  a  ]a,.  all 
emblems    of    mercy    and    atonement,    the    plague 

oven  as  a  destructive  lire  might    1 ii.-n.-h.-l   m  mir  ,,«n 

day    "m  stood  M,n,n  the  Uriny  and  //«'  </«"/-  <""'  < 

''  e  as  these  events  are  called  in 
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retribution,  sending  the  message  of  deliverance  abroad 
through  the  world  by  His  servants  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  command  to  proclaim  it  to  every  creature. 

It  is  this  that  gives  life  and  interest  and  reality  for  us 
to  these  old,  old  narratives,  and  makes  them,  for  us,  instinct 
with  spiritual  power,  and  evermore  profitable  for  teaching, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 


NOTES  ON  THIS  CHAPTER. 

(1.)  If  the  the  incident  of  the  opening  of  the  earth,  and  Us 
swallowing  up  of  Korah  and  his  company  be  hard  to  believe,  let 
us  remember  that  such  a  phenomenon  could  not  be  an  unnatural 
one  in  that  region,  though  it  was  supernaturally  brought  about. 
AH  the  supernatural  events  related  by  Moses  are  natural  in  their 
character  and  surroundings.,  as  for  example,  the  whole  of  the  plagues 
in  Egypt. — as  has  "been  seen  in  a  former  chapter.  And,  if  it  seem 
strange  that  such  a  violent  disturbance  as  an  earthquake  should 
be  brought  about  merely  to  punish  these  few  men.  let  us  remember 
the  very  great  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and  the  necessity  that 
a  nc ic  and  strange-  thing  should  be  done  for  the  vindication  of  God's 
servants. 

(2.)  If  it  is  thought  that  the  punishment  of  being  swallowed  up 
alive  is  too  great  for  almost  any  offence,  let  us  remember  that  this 
death  would  not  be  nearly  so  painful  as  a  death  by  fire,  or  by  many 
forms  of  disease,  or  a  lingering  death  after  wounds  on  a  battle 
field;  being  nothing  more  than  a  death  suffered  in  our  own  day 
by  many  an  Alpine  explorer  who  falls  into  a  crevasse. 

(3.)  The  sedition  of  Korah.  and  its  punishment,  is  sometimes  used 
by  zealous  upholders  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  these  days,  as  a 
warning  to  men  who  dissent  from  such  authority  and  claim  to 
exercise  ministry  according  to  their  own  reading  of  the  Divine 
word.  But  this  style  of  reasoning  will  not  hold.  For  those 
who  dissent  have  no  desire  to  usurp  the  office  of  priests  in 
aint  Christian  communion,  or  to  minister  sacraments  in  the  manner 
of  priests,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  functions  which  are  supposed  to 
appertain  to  priests. 

They  simply  claim  to  be  ministers,  pastors,  teachers,  spiritual 
guides;  but  as  to  aspiring  to  the  priestly  office,  and  rudely  claiming 
it — th^y  are  so  far  from  doing  that,  that  they  do  not  believe  in  it 
at.  all.  The  sin  of  Korah,  therefore,  is  not  theirs. 


CHAl'TKK   V. 

Tin;  KM)  OF  TIM:  F«»i;i  v  Yi:.u;s  <»i-  \\  AM-KICIM;,  AM* 
IXUIIH-:NTS  C«»NM:«  n;i>  Tiii:ui:wmi. 

Numbers  I'D,  L'l. 

After  the  quelling  of  the  rebellion  ..1  Korah.  there  IN  an 
absolute  blank,  so  far  as  incidents  an-  concerned,  until 
very  near  the  end  of  the  destined  period  of  wandering.  And 
truly  is  it  designated  as  a  "vnmli  rui>i,"  for  then-  was  no  aim 
nor  purpose  in  their  journey,  save,  doubtless,  tin-  necessary 
leinoval  from  place  to  place,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  and  as  the  Iledouin  Arabs  do  now.  to  tind 
water  and  pasturage  for  their  Mocks.  Hut  alas!  the  high 
purpose  which  was  the  very  reason  of  their  being  in  the 
desert  at  all,  had  to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  The\  were 
no  hunger  a  faithful  people,  journeying,  as  Moses  said  to 
Ilobab,  to  a  land  which  <lod  had  sworn  to  gi\e  unto  them. 
That  promise,  so  far  as  all  tin-  adults  were  concerned,  hail 
been  forfeited.  All  that  remained  was  that  lln-v  should 
live  the  nomad  life  of  the  wandering  Arab,  until  the  expii  i 
lion  of  their  sentence,  only  taking  can  of  the  children, 
who  were  to  be  the  future  heirs  of  the  promise.  This 
they  did. 

The  record  of  their  encampment     in   the  \arimis  periods 
of   their   journey      after    the    refusal    to    enter    tin-    land 
given   in   the  :i:inl   rhapter  of  this    I  look   of    Numbers, 
is   a    mere    bare   chronicle.      ••'/'//•//   </•/><///«/   from    H<t:nnth. 
and  pitrftt'l  in  h'ithiiKtli.  <in<l  ///»//  th  fHirtnl  frmn   Ifithmnh.  >in<l 
pitched  at  Itiminon-1't.'rc;;"  and  so  on,  and   so  on.  year  after 
year,  in    unbroken    monotony,   until   the\    conn-   t..   the  final 
'encampment    at    that    famous  place.   Kadesh    llarnea.  \\hich 
was  near  the  spot   where  they   had   turned  back  some  fort\ 
years    before.       During  this  time  they  seem  to  have  wan 
dered  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country,  going  as  far  south  as 
K/ion  <',eber.  on    the  eastern   arm    of   the    Ked    Sea.    famous 
afterwards  as  the  port   from  which  the  ships  of  King  J 
inon  sailed. 

Hut,  when  the  f.n-iy  years  was  nearly  over, 
selves  forward  to  the  promised   land  once  inure. 

The   first    incident    recorded    is    another   outbreaJ 
spirit   of  murmuring,  ami    under   the  same  pretex 
was  again  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  again    an  n 
fulness  of  who  Uiev  were,  and  what  help  they  could  reh 
Thev    like  their  fathers,  were  creatures  of  sense,  and  not  • 
faith!     There  was  no  calling  upon  «'•«,.!.  in  '--undent   faitl 
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and  expectation;  no  recalling  of  the  deliverances  of  the 
past;  but  a  childish,  peevish,  petulant  complaining  against 
Moses;  almost  in  the  very  same  words  as  of  old.  "Would 
God  we  had  died  when  our  brethren  died!  Why  have  ye  brought 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and 
our  cattle  should  die  here.  This  evil  place!  It  is  no  place 
of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates!  Neither 
is  there  any  water  to  drink/'  So  did  their  history  repeat 
itself.  (Chap.  xx.  5.) 

Now  occurs  that  scene  that  forms  almost  the  sole  blot 
on  the  memory  of  Moses.  Yet  one  can  sympathize  with  him 
in  it  all.  For  it  is  very  human.  These  men  are  men  "of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,"  as  was  said  afterwards  by  an 
Apostle  of  himself  and  his  companion,  Barnabas.  And  so 
the  narrative  approves  itself  as  a  real  one,  and  no  mythical 
tale. 

Moses  and  Aaron  fall  prostrate  in  prayer.  They  are 
commanded  to  take  the  famous  rod,  to  gather  the  assembly, 
to  speak  to  the  rock  before  their  eyes  (they  had  rocks  all 
around  them),  then  the  rock  should  give  forth  his  water 
that  the  congregation  might  drink. 

Now  what  did  Moses  do? 

It  is  necessary  to  note  particularly  that  we  may  see  in 
what  the  offence  consisted  which  led  to  his  being  excluded 
from  Canaan.  He  gathered  the  people  before  the  ledge  of 
rocks  that  encircled  the  valley.  But  instead  of  speaking  to 
the  rock,  as  he  was  commanded,  he  calls  out,  in  a  very 
human  outburst  of  passion,  "Hear,  now,  ye  rebels; —  must  we 
fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock."  (Note  here  the  tone  of  self- 
glorification.)  Then  he  did  what  he  was  not  commanded 
to  do  at  all.  Tie  smote  the  rock,  and  then  smote  it  again, 
evidently,  all  the  while,  in  a  state  of  passion,  entirely  con 
trary  to  his  general  character.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  coming  of  the  blessing.  The  wants  of  the  people 
and  their  flocks  were  really  urgent,  and  the  Divine  com 
passion  and  power  were  put  forth;  the  water  gushed  forth 
abundantly;  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people  and  their 
flocks  and  herds. 

But  the  Lord  was  deeply  displeased  with  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Note  the  perfect  truth  of  the  narrative.  It  is  most 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  These  two  men,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  are  not  set  forth  before  us  as  a  kind  of  superior 
beings,  exempt  from  the  possibilities  of  wrong-doing.  The 
story  of  the  life  of  Moses  would  have  been  of  little  value 
to  us  had  it  been  set  forth  in  that  way.  It  is  almost  certain 
that,  it  would  have  been  so  set  forth  in  a  merely  human 
chronicle,  or  if  the  story  were  largely  mythical.  But,  no. 
The  IToly  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  with  a  view  to  the 
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guidance  of  men  ill  coining  ages,  caused  to  In-  recorded  the 
failure  of  Abraham's  faith  in  Kgypt,  the  double  dealing 
and  fraud  of  Jacob,  the  cowardice  of  Aaron,  this  passionate 
outbreak  of  Moses,  and  above  all,  the  lust  and  cruelty  of 
l>a\id,  and  the  almost  unbelievable  folly  -»f  Solomon.  In 
all  these  cases,  there  was  failure  and  fall  in  the  very  ele 
ments  of  chaiaoter  whv  iv  \\e  might  have  expected  to  tlud 
men  strongest.  Thus  is  explained  the  emphatic  warning, 
"let  him  that  thinketh  he  *tnmlith  t<;ke  heid  lest  he  fall,"  that 
is.  if  any  man  think  that  he  is  p.irticularly  strong  in  some 
grace,  some  virtue,  some  trait  "f  Christ iaii  character,  let 
him  be  particularly  (.n  his  guard  UK  re. 

It  seems,  to  our  human  apprehension,  a  hard  sentence 
for  what  might  seem  to  be  a  light  ofl'ence,  vi/..,  that  neither 
Moses  nor  Aaron  should  enter  the  promised  land.  Hut  one 
cannot  rightly  judge.  He  who  Is  tin-  Judge,  He  doeth  all 
things  rightly.  And  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  any 
murmuring  on  the  pan  of  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  sentence. 
Moreover,  let  their  position  and  character  be  considered, 
and  that  "to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  will  be 
required.'' 

The  words  in  which  the  sentence  is  con\e\ed  are  most 
noticeable:  "/{ecditxe  »/'  h<lien-d  J/<  not,  to  *nn<'tify  Me  in  tht 
M/>x  of  the  rhililn-n  of  Ixrml:  th<r<for<  j/r  shall  not  i»i/»r  tin 
hind."  The  action  of  Moses  w  thus  see  to  be  an  action  of 
unbelief,  that  is,  he  doubted  whether  a  mere  speaking  to 
the  rock  would  be  sutlicient,  though  this  v>as  precisely  what 
he  had  been  commanded  to  do.  And.  evidently,  the  people 
knew  what  he  had  been  commanded  to  do.  so  that  the 
action  of  Moses  was  dishonoring  to  the  C,od  who  was  lead 
ing  them. 

Kut  now  all  was  ready  for  them  to  mo\e  forward  in  the 
land   of   promise.      And.   apparently,   the   intention  at    lirst 
was  TO  proceed  dm-  northward  by   the  same  route  that   tin- 
spies  had    followed    fortv  years   before.     That    route   would 
have  led  them  to  the  bonier  of  Taiiaan  within  a  few  weeks 
•it   most    for  thev  wen-  distant   from  it   not   more  than  ll 
miles      Hut  a  Cunaanilisli  king.  Arad   b\    name,   heart] 
their    intended    movement,    massed    a    force    in    oppoi 
made  a   raid    into  the   Israelitish   camp,  and    took   som 
them  prisoners.     Then  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  run 
They  sought    the  Lord,   who  heard   ias  he  is  nlwiiyn 
to  hear  them   that   call   upon   Him.,  and  gave  them  v 
over  the  Canaanitish   king.     They  destroyed  his  host 
his  towns,  and  railed  tin-  name  of  the  place  llurmnli,  •' 
meaning  r)i:sTur<"n<>\. 

From  their  camp  at  Kadesh  it  might  have  been  expe, 
the  victorious  host   would  now   move  on   to  Canaan. 
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But  no.  That  was  not  the  Divine  counsel.  What  might 
have  happened  had  they  gone  forward  at  once  none  can 
tell.  JJut  some  things  would  certainly  not  have  happened 
that  have  left  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  history  of 
this  Israeli tish  people,  and  have  been  of  permanent  interest 
to  the  Church  of  God.  There  would  have  been  no  incident 
of  the  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness;  or  of  the  death  of  Aaron 
on  the  lonely  summit  of  Mount  llor;  nor  the  still  more 
remarkable  death  of  Moses  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  after 
viewing  the  promised  land.  The  striking  incidents  con 
nected  with  the  prophet  Balaam,  too,  would  have  never 
transpired;  with  much  else  of  undying  interest  and  in 
struction  for  after  ages.  Hidden  as  all  this  was  from 
the  ken  even  of  Moses  himself,  all  was  present  to  tin; 
Divine  mind;  forming  a  reason  for  directing  a  course  of 
action  which,  like  many  other  mysterious  providences,  are 
inscrutable  at  the  time,  but  prove  to  have  been  perfectly 
wise  in  the  end. 

It  wras  probably  much  to  the  astonishment  of  Moses  that 
he  was  directed  to  turn  from  the  way  leading  up  to  Canaan, 
and  shape  the  course  of  the  host  eastward,  with  the  object 
of  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  so  through  the 
territories  of  Edom  and  Moab  until  they  were  face  to  face 
with  the  land  of  promise,  the  river  Jordan  only  lying 
between.  This  \vas  a  course  involving  far  greater  difficul 
ties  than  any  they  had  encountered  before.  Even  at 
this  day  the  route  is  almost  impassable,  and  cannot  be 
traversed  without  extensive  preparation  and  much  nego 
tiation  with  the  marauding  tribes  inhabiting  the  region. 
Such  negotiations  as  travellers  have  in  these  days  is 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  Moses  deemed 
expedient  three  thousand  years  ago;  so  singularly  do  modes 
of  living,  dress,  travel,  survive  in  the  East  generation  after 
generation. 

The  shortest  way  for  the  host  was  now,  therefore,  through 
the  territory  of  Edom,  then  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
Esau.  These  were  UK  re  cl<  sely  allied  1o  the  Israelites 
than  any  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  brethren 
though  they  were,  they  were  not  friends.  It  hnd  been 
foretold  of  Esau,  their  progenitor,  "fy/  /////  sirorfl  thou  slicilt 
lire,"  and  true  it  remained  so  long  as  Edom  was  recogniz 
able  as  a  separate  people.  They  took  a  hostile  position  on 
this  their  very  first  meeting  wMth  Israel  since  the  parting 
of  Jacob  and  Esau;  for,  when  Moses  sent  them  a  friendly 
message,  desiring  liberty  to  pass  through  their  territory, 
they  replied,  "limn  xlinlt  'not  pass  &?/  me  lest  I  come  out 
fifffthixt  tJiee  iritJi  Hie  word.'' 
Yet  the  request  of  Moses  was  couched  in  such  terms  as 
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should  have  ensured  a  friendly  answer.  It  appeals  to  the 
tie  of  relationship:  We  are  brethren.  Thou  knowest  our 
sad  history,  how  our  fathers  went  down  to  Kgypt;  where 
we  and  they  were  sorely  oppressed,  Hut  our  <.lod  (the  God 
of  their  ancestors  as  of  Israel'si  heard  the  cry  of  tmr  op 
pression,  and  sent  an  angel,  and  hath  brought  us  forth 
out  of  Egypt.  And  we  are  now  in  Kadesh,  in  the  uttermost 
part  of  thy  border: 

Let  us  pass,  1  pray  theet  through  thy  eountry.     HY  icill  not 
pas*  through  the  fields,  or  through  th<    vineyards:  mithcr  Kill 
ice  drink  the   irater  of  the  u'ell*.      \\'e   it'll  I  go   by  tin    king's 
highway:  ire  will  nut  turn  to  tin   right  hand,  nor  to  the  left 
until  v~<  hare  pawd  thy  //on/rrx.     (('hap.  xx..  11  to  iT.i 

Uut  then,  as  now.  these  children  of  the  desert  were  sus 
picious.  They  wanted  no  strangers  in  their  territory. 
They  distrusted  all  promises  and  representations,  for  they 
themselves  were  ready  at  any  time  to  gain  an  advantage 
by  making  specious  promises  which  they  never  intended 
to  keep.  The  plea  of  brotherhood  they  cared  not  for. 
Bitter  jealousies  and  hostile  feelings  between  nearly  re 
lated  tribes  were  common  enough,  and  doiibtb-s* 
considered  the  plea  of  relationship  as  a  trap. 

The  answer,  then,  was  no;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  characteristic  threat  of  ///<  sword!  Kveii  the  «»nYr  to 
pay  for  the  irater  used  did  not  avail'  to  change  their  pur 
p<  se.  In  this,  certainly,  they  were  much  unlike  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  same  region  in  these  times.  For  money  now  wil 
open  every  door,  no  mutter  I'ow  tit.  Inly  barred  it  might  be. 

Thus.  Ed   in  refused,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  d.-ep  am 
bitter  feud,  which  lasted  for  gem-rations. 


The  onlv  alternative  now   was   io  lake  a   more  southerly, 
and   very  'much    longer  course,   and    through   a   mud,   more 
savage   and    wild    country.      This   brought    them    under 
shadow  of  Mount    I  lor. 

Then    it    was   that    the  striking  and   picturesqm-  i 
the  death     of  Aaron    transpired,  according   to   Divine  fore 
ordination.     Aaron  was  probably  an  older  man  than  Mow*. 
and   possessed   of  no   qualities  of   leadership. 
of  no  service  in   the  dilli.-ult  ies  of  the  way. 
done.     lie  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promise, 
lie.    along    with     Moses,    had    disobeyed    at     the    water    of 
MeribaliT 

His  time  being  come,  it    was  ordained 

upon  a   mountain,  even  as  his  brother  died,  not  very  long 
afterwards,  on  Mount  Pis-rah.    Rut  there  was  this  great  dif- 
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ference,  that  Moses  died  alone.  Xever,  to  this  day,  has  the 
exact  spot  of  his  death  been  revealed.  For  the  Lord  buried 
him.  Aaron,  however,  went  np  Mount  Uor  in  tlie  siyfit  of 
tin-  irholf  eonyreyafion. 

And  surely  in  all  history  then-  have  been  few  more 
touching  events  than  the  ascent  together  of  these  two  old 
men,  Aaron's  son,  the  future  high  priest,  accompanying 
them;  all  well  knowing  that  Aaron  would  never  descend 
from  the  Mount,  but  would  there  lie  down  and  die.  And 
seldom  has  a  more  solemn  scene  transpired  than  the  strip 
ping  Aaron  of  the  garments  of  his  High  Priesthood,  and  of 
the  putting  them  upon  his  sou  in  this  wild  spot.  These 
garments  were  all  typical  and  symbolic  (see  studies  on  th^ 
Hook  of  Exodus)  not  only  of  the  qualities  of  the  high  priest 
hood  of  Aaron,  but  of  the  far  greater  high  priesthood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  set  forth,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  government  should  be  upon  his  shoulder, .that 
His  redeemed  people  should  be  near  his  heart  at  all  times, 
and  that  He  should  be  to  them  the  source  of  Hyht.  judyinent 
and  perfection. 

These  garments  were  therefore  always  the  same,  and 
were  doubtless  handed  down  in  succession  from  one  de 
scendant  of  Aaron  to  another  until  worn  out  or  lost  in  the 
chances  and  change's  of  after  years. 

So  Aaron  died  in -the  top  of  the  mount,  and  irhen  all 
the  congregation  xau'  tliat  ]«'  irax  dead,  (lieu  mourned  for  liim 
thirtu  day p.s.* 

THE  BiiAxiox  SERPENT. 

The  way  southward  from  Kadesh,  by  the  way  of  the  I\ed 
Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Kdoin,  was  through  one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  broken  of  the  many  defiles  of  that  region. 
Kocky,  full  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  with  no  shade,  no 
water,  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  savage 
rocks  that  bordered  it,  this  detile,  called  now  the  Aniba.li, 
is  well  known  at  this  day  as  a  place  to  be  shunned.  And 
shunned  it  is  by  even  the  very  Arabs  themselves.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  xotil  of  the  people  f/Y/.v  mueli  dix- 
eoitrayed  beeauxe  of  the  irai/.  (Thap.  xxi.  4.) 

*\<>TK. — One  may  well  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of 
great  age.  and  immediately  about  to  die  a  natural  death  (for  it  is  im 
possible  to  imagine  he  could  die  otherwise),  to  have  the  strength  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  rugged  mountains  of  that  wild  region. 
The  only  possible  answer  is  that  some  supernatural  accession  of 
strength  must  have  been  given  him,  which,  having  accomplished  its 
purpose,  was  succeeded  by  the  exhaustion  of  nature,  and  a  lying 
down  to  sleep  the  sle-ep  of  death. 
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Nor    rail    We    Wonder    that,    considering    \\liat    IllOSt    of    t  bftit* 

jM-ople  were,  then-  \vas  another  outbreak  of  inunnuriug. 
This  murmuring  was  not  oiil\  against  Moses,  hut  against 
<iod  Himself.  Ami.  according  h»  the  hixine  \\a\s  at  dial 
time,  there  was  swift  judgment  and  punishment.  "The 
Lord  *<  nt  fiii'H  si-rfii  nts  <nn<n\<i  th<  /•««»///«.  nnd  tlnii  bit  thi 
jnoftl*.  <in<!  nmrh  jH-opli'  of  I xnn'l  dud."  This  judgment,  lik«* 
oilin-s  JM-forr  it.  uas  c\ci-H!i-<l  \<\  m«-aiis  that  w  «•!•••  stri«-tly 
conforinaltlc  \a  the  ciri'UiiiKtaiirfs  arouiul  tln-iu.  I'oiHonuim 
M-I-JM-IIIS.  NX  host-  liih-  lu-odm-fs  a  ti«-i'v  iiitlaiiiinatioti,  an* 
jM-rf'Ti  1  \  natural  in  sm-h  a  rr^imi.  Sin-h  s«-i-jM-nts  \\«T*§ 
cviili'iil  l\  llifi'r  lln-ii.  and  MI«  li  ai'«-  lln-rc  n<»\\.  Tin-  Arabah 
abounds  \\itli  tin-si-  n-jitih-s.  And  as  to  th«-ir  IM-III^  tint, 
in  judirnifiil .  it  niav  udl  lia\«-  h«-i-n  thai  tin-  JM-O|I|I-  \\«-i-«»  )«•<! 
to  traxd'Sf  a  |>oi-lion  id'  iln-  \all«-\  \\hiM-i-  t  In-y  abounded 
riion-  1  han  in  ot  In-r  jdai-i-s. 

I'.iil  i  his  jud^nn-nl  i|iii«kl\  had  its  i-ll"i-<t.  Tin-  |Muipl«« 
cann-  1"  MOSI-S.  <•«;///*  .V.VM/  tin  ir  sin.  and  iinplorctl  his  int«T- 
frssimi.  that  tin-  s«T|n'iit  s  nii-jht  !•••  iaU«-n  a\\a\.  And  the 
Lord  hi-ai'd. 

And  now  tin-  i-oiniiiaiiii  is  ^ivi-n  lo  M<»si-s  that  has  IMM-II 
r-rnifinlM-rrd  in  ;ill  stihsci|Ui-nt  a^«-s;  foi1  what  wax  done 
was  the  most  striking  of  all  tin-  inaiix  |>irtur«-s  and  symhols 
that  si-l  fm-tli  in  tin-  old  linn-  tin-  «jr«-at  r«-di-ni|'t  ion  of  the 
Son  of  (Jnd.  And  wt-  ma\  \\cll  l»i-li«-\i-  that  it  \\as  di-sij^m-d 
t(»  !,«•  so.  I-'ot-  tin-  Lrf'-;ii  N\ot-U  of  n-dfiiiption  was  f«»re 
ordaim-d  from  tin-  hi-LTinnin^  in  cvi-ry  j»art  of  its  manifes 
tation.  Tin-  Son  nf  <',nd  ini\  sluin  frnni  ///•  fiitindntinn  of  thr 
troi-hl.  It  uas  ordained  not  only  that  !!••  should  In-  slain. 
hill  //»;//•  In-  should  !»<•  slain,  vix.,  that  !!••  should  die  h\ 
rrin-iiixioii :  Ix-inir  thus  lifffl  >/i>  from  the  earth:  and  that. 
hrin-  thus  lifted  up.  h<-  should  draw  to  himself  tlr-  regard. 
tin-  hop.-,  the  nii^t  of  men.  \\lio  looking  up  to  Him  with 
the  eve  of  the  so1;],  that  i-.  by  faith,  should  be  healed  of  the 
de;idi\  bile  of  //////  '-/'/  v» /•/».;»/.  tin  It'-iil.  and  live  the  life 
eternal. 

Thus  then,  in  ant  ieipa  I  ion  of  thi«.  great  spiritual  de 
li\-e?-atiee  in  after  a  ires.  Mos»-<  \\as  directed  to  make  a  ser 
pent  of  brass,  a  tiery  serpent,  and  !••  set  ii  up  on  a  pole: 
and  the  -jn-al  promise  uas  gi\en  that  \\hosne\er  looked 
upon  it  should  li\e.  The  dis.-ase  was  natural,  the  medium 
of  eiire  was  natural,  viz.,  i  In-  serpent  of  bra*s  and  tin-  pule. 
I'ut  tin-  cure  itself  uas  l>i\ine.  Yet  it  reoiiin-d  the  co 
operation  of  the  person  bitten  ||e  must  hmk.  Nnw  none 
iroul'l  look  but  thos,.  uho  helie\e«|  I  he  |>i\ine  protnine. 
Ttie  cure,  therefore,  uas  by  faith.  The  hardhearted,  the 
unbe'ie\ -inir.  wou'd  not  look,  but  mock  and  deride.  «»r  keep 
Hiillenh  silent.  Hut  the  look  uas  sufticient  to  cure.  All 
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which  is  strikingly  fulfilled  in  Christ.  And  he  accordingly 
said  in  plain  terms,  when  speaking  to  a  teacher  in  Israel, 
that  as  the  serpent  teas  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
should  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  Thus,  in 
both  cases,  there  was  a  deadly  disease  by  the  bite  of  a 
serpent,  the  one  natural,  the  other  spiritual.  In  both 
there  was  a  lifting  up  of  the  instrument  of  healing,  in  both 
the  cure  was  by  looking,  in  one  case  with  the  natural,  and 
the  other  with  the  spiritual  eye,  and  in  both  the  effect  was 
to  restore  life;  natural  in  the  one,  spiritual  and  eternal 
in  the  other  . 

And  the  experience  of  tens  of  thousands  of  souls  in  all 
Christian  ages  has  proved  that  the  words  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  express  a  great  and  wonderful  reality. 

FINAL  NOTE. 

• 

THE  SERPENT  OF  BRASS;  WHAT  P.KCAMK  or  IT. 

This  brazen  surpent,  having  accomplished  its  purpose, 
could  be  of  no  further  use,  and,  but  for  a  passage  in  the 
later  history  of  the  kings,  one  might  imagine  that  it 
had  been  destroyed.  Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  for  pre 
serving  it.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  it  was  not  commanded  to  be  kept  and 
handed  down  to  other  generations.  But  some  .lews,  like 
some  Christians,  thought  they  might  please  God  by  doing 
things  not  commanded,  and  therefore  took  means  to  have 
this  serpent  of  brass  preserved.  And  preserved  it  wras 
until  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  had  evidently,  by  that 
time,  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  From  bring 
;i  memorial  of  a  Divine  deliverance,  it  had  come  to  b««  an 
object  of  adoration  in  itself,  a  process  exactly  similar  to 
what  has  happened  again  and  again  in  Christendom,  and 
which  prevails  extensively  now.  Ilezekiah.  a  great  and 
good  king,  did  wonderful  things  in  restoring  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  land:  He  renwrcd  the  high  places  of  idolatrous 
worship,  and  cut  dotrn  the  arores  connected  with  them. 
('-  Kings,  xviii.) 

And,  as  part  of  the  work  of  rooting  out  idolatry  from  the 
land,  he  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made. 
For  to  such  a  height  had  veneration  of  this  relic  been 
carried  that  the  people  had  come  to  burn  incense  before  it, 
as  if  it  was  a  divinity.  The  action  of  the  king  was  tho 
rough,  and  a  true  forecast  of  the  action  of  some  image- 
breakers  and  reformers  of  Christian  times.  lie  not  only 
look  it  down,  but  he  brake  it  in  pieces,  and  he  called  it, 
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in  contempt,  Nehushtan.  a  piece  of  fcnufx.  lli«  aotiou 
evidently  had  the  Divine  approval,  ami  the  men  who  JKMIT 
nhloijuy  on  the  memory  of  rtiristian  iconoclasts  and  re- 
forni'-rs.  and  call  them  bigots  and  fanatics,  may  learn  a 
lesson  fmm  the  manner  in  wjiidi  this  £r««at  reformer  of 
the  .Jewish  ('hurch  is  spoken  of  in  the  Divine  word. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MARCHES  AND  CONQUESTS. 
Numbers,  xxi.,  10  to  end. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  migration  of  this 
people  is  more  remarkable  than  the  change  of  habit  an<l 
tone  which  took  place  after  the  incident  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  Previously  to  that,  there  was,  with  an  occasional 
gleam  of  courage  and  faith,  an  almost  unbroken  record, 
of  fears  and  uiurmuriugs;  an  utter  want  of  appreciation 
of  their  position  as  a  people  chosen  out  by  the  Most  High 
God,  and  under  His  guidance  and  protection.  The  least 
difficulty,  the  most  ordinary  privation,  such  as  are  patient 
ly  endured  by  ordinary  travellers,  or  by  soldiers  and  ex 
plorers,  were  the  occasion  with  these  people  of  childish 
complaints,  petulant  murmuring,  or  open  rebellion  against 
God  or  His  servant.  And  this  continued  until  within  a 
short  time  of  their  reaching  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

But  after  the  striking  deliverance  through  the  medium 
of  the  serpent  of  brass,  a  different  spirit  becomes  at  once 
discernible.  There  was  no  more  murmuring,  or  complain 
ing,  or  looking  back  to  Egypt,  or  rebellion.  They  began  to 
quit  themselves  like  men.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
generation  now  began  to  assert  itself;  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  generation  of  hardness  of  heart  and  pro  roc  at  ion 
must  now  have  passed  away.  Some  of  them  sinned,  indeed, 
again,  and  grievously,  before  reaching  Canaan;  but  1  lieu- 
si  ns  were  those  of  a  new  and  younger  and  more  vigorous 
race.  The  tone  of  the  host  became  confident  and  exultant, 
and  we  read,  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  of  their  singing  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 
victory. 

The  reason  of  this  striking  change,  doubtless,  was  their 
late  exercise  of  faith,  and  its  consequences.  They  had  been 
saved  from  death  by  looking  up,  individually,  in  believing 
expectation,  to  the  serpent  that  Cod  had  commanded  to 
be  made.  The  men  that  had  thus  been  saved  had  proved 
the  power  of  confidence  in  God.  And  having  proved  this 
once,  they  became  changed  men.  Faith  develops  more 
faith,  as  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (Chap.  i.).  And  as  faith  works  by  love,  and 
purifies  the  soul,  leading  to  obedience,  courage,  and  more 
and  more  confidence  in  God,  we  cannot  wonder  that  this 
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people,  from  I  In-  working  «»f  this  ne\\  ;in<l  powerful  element 
of  character,  from  ihis  time  forth  entered  mi  a  course  of 
hopefulness  and  victory. 

From  tin-  desolate  defile  of  the  Araliah.  the\  mo\ed 
eastward  iv.  Hh  for  a  roiisiderahle  distance  l»efon-  turning 
northward  to  the  borders  of  Moal>  ;md  tin-  Ammonite*. 
J  Hiring  all  this  way  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  confidence 
is  manifest.  The  narrative  speaks  of  \\hat  is  \\ritten  "in 
tin'  honk  of  tin  H'nrx  of  I  In  l.oiil"  \;\  honk  thai  ha*  noi  •  on\«- 
down  to  us.  like  others  thai  art-  referred  to  in  Scripture, 
the  llolv  <lhost  not  set-iiiLi  lit  ilia!  it  >lioiihl  !•••  |in*H«*rv<i1 
as  a  NN'holei.  Thei-e  must  lia\»-  !»••» n  i-onlli«-i  and  \i«-iory, 
for  a  h'lio  of  exultation  is  manifest  in  tli«-  i-i-f«-r«-in-«-  .. 
"irlnil  H<  <lid  in  tin  /.'"/  N»</.  <nnl  in  fin  hrnol;*  of  \nton.  «/;!•/ 
ill  tin  .s-/ 1'<<! in  of  (In  hrook*  Hint  i/nilh  ilnun  (<,  tin  «/ir»//iM«/ 
Of  1  I'"  IV.  11-1  .~»i. 

For  tliev  afe  no\\  iii  a  region  of  lii-ooks  and  sii-eam>.  a 
secondai'N  but  poNN'erful  i-ause  of  rt-joirin^.  and  thoii^li  tli«-\ 
ha<l  skirmishes  with  hostile  hands  on  tin-  \\a\.  tln-\  \s»-r»- 
aide  to  jmsh  sleadih'  foi-\\ai-d  \\ith  theif  fa<  »-s  si-t  Inward^ 
th»-  land  \\hitliei-  the\-  wt-n-  hound:  all  which  is  a  li\el\  1\p«- 
of  the  joiiniex  no\\  hc-in^;  piifsut-d  1»\  thousands  <>f  faiihhil 
souls  to  a  spiritual  ('anaan.  as  \\.-ll  as  of  ih«-  roiiili.ts  of 
Ihe  <'hureh  of  ('iod  in  th«-  ^r-«-at  \\ar  of  siihduin^  the  \\orld 

to    t  llf    o!icdielice    of    <  'lll'ist  . 

At  one  point  the\  lu-oke  out  into  a  general  ><»\\^  of 
rejoicing,  when  I  hey  came  to  a  spoi  \\  h«-i-«-  th«-\  \\--re 
directed  to  di^  a  well.  -Unit  /'*  //»•  /*••  / 

.V/H//.T    inilo    1/o.v/v;   <i<illnr   Hi'    /no/ill    t'»i>lliii.   itinl    I    a  ill   'i\" 
1 1n  HI   ti'tifi'i'."     i\.    Mil 

Then   Israel  sanj_r  this  SOUL:: 

^in'iin/    ilfi.   <>    ii'ill.      >'/////   ii<    initn    if. 

Tin'    fn'nn-ts   <l'ni<i>il    (In    ir<ll; 

Tin    nolih-x  of    tin    fi>oj>l'    !/»«/»/"'    if-    lllt^    tin  n 

Tin    l'i  n' i/i  i'<  i'  l'<i<lin<i  I  In  in  on. 

A    picture  of   jo\  ful   and   conli«h-ni    cooperation,  at    «H.d's 
rommand.   in   j.e'rfi-ci   assurance  of  succrsr 
lowest    of   the   people  all    joiniu-    in    th«'    work,   pi'imes  and 
noldes    shouldering    theii'    maiiocUs    |,Ke    the    lest,    and    all 
together  sinjzin^  as  the\    lal.or.  "Sfiriini  »//•.  n  "'II      Sin^'  ; 
unto    it."      Triilx    a    wonderful    chanu'«-    ha^    .oi,,e   o\er    this 
people. 

l-'or  the  \\hoh-  action  \\a*  one  of  faith  Then-  \sas  ev 
dently  n«.  ue||  in  that  spot  |.ef,,ie  And  ih«-\  knew  not  that 
thev  could  ^et  \\aler  there  until  the  hiviiie  \\ord  came,  at 
that  spot,  ••i/iitlnr  tin  /*ro/;/r  toiftlnr.  mnl  I  »<H  <!<"  th>m 
imtii'.'"  And  the\  did  gather.  The\  |.e|ie\ed  the  wonl. 
thev  ol.e\ed  the  direction.  the\  set  to  \\ork  heartil\  and 
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rejoicingly,  they  were  confident  of  success.  And  success 
came.  The  water  sprang  up,  the  whole  congregation  was 
refreshed,  and  the  incident  was  recorded  as  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  the  church  and  people  of  God  in  all 
subsequent  times. 

After  various  sojournings,  still  proceeding  northward, 
the  host  came  to  the  border  of  the  Aniorites.  Thence 
the  same  message  was  sent  to  the  king,  SSihon  by  name, 
as  had  been  sent  to  Edoui,  "Let  me  pass  through  thy  land,'' 
with  the  same  promise  of  keeping  to  the  king's  highway, 
and  meddling  not  with  wells,  or  fields,  or  vineyards. 

But  Sihon  sent  a  more  pronounced  refusal  than  Kdoni; 
for  he  did  not  merely  threaten  to  use  the  sword,  but 
gathered  his  forces  together,  and  made  an  attack. 

But  he  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Not  only 
so,  but  all  his  territory  was  subdued.  His  towns  and 
cities  and  villages  were  occupied  by  the  victorious  host, 
a  welcome  change  from  the  life  of  the  desert.  This  ter 
ritory  formerly  belonged  to  Moab,  but  had  been  wrested 
from  that  people  by  Sihon,  who  had  made  Heshbou  his 
capital.  A  powerful  and  warlike  chieftain  evidently. 

Again  there  is  a  breaking  out  of  triumphant  song;  and 
snatches  are  given  of  the  rough  and  warlike  ode,  in  which 
is  celebrated,  first  the  victory  of  the  Aniorites  over  Moab, 
and  then  the  victory  of  Israel  over  them. 

Come  into   Heshbon; 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared; 

For  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Hcshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  city  of  Rihon. 

It  hath  consumed  Ar  of  Moab, 

And  the  lords  of  the  high  places  of  Arnon! 


Woe  to  thec,  Moab! 

Thou  art  undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh ; 
He  hath  giren  his  sons  that  escaped. 
And  liiti  daughters,  into  captiriti/  to  Kilton.  king  of 
the  Aniorites. 


Thus  far  the  conquest  of  Sihon.  Then  comes  a  sudden 
burst  of  exultation,  brief,  but  powerful,  representing 
Israel's  triumph  over  the  conqueror: 
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\\  i    hare  .v//o/   at   tin  in! 

Htshlton    is  ftfrixliril .  trtn    unto   Ilihon! 

.[ml  n't    htirt'  laid  tin  in   ii'axtr. 

l-'rt'n  unto  \ojthah.  irhifh  r>a<-htth  unto  Mult  ha! 

Thus   Israel  dwelt    in  the  laud  <it'  the  Amorites. 

Hut.  ^dinl  laud  though  it  was.  it  was  not  iln-  laud  pro 
mised  io  their  fathers.  Thus,  after  a  brief  sojourn,  they 
moved  further  northward  and  eastward  in  the  border  of 
ihe  rich  pastoral  uplands  of  I'.ashan.  a  region  \\.-ll  known 
to  th«'ir  futlici-s,  for  in  it  was  tin-  valh-v  and  ford  of  Jalihok, 
and  thr  i-t-iiiou  of  .Mahanaim.  r.-ld.i-ah-d  in  th»-  old  linn* 
historv  (»f  tlu'ir  fatlin-  .Ia< •<>!•.  li  uas  now  nrciipird  liy  ,i 
(laiiaanit  ish  triln-  ovt-r  whom  ( >^  \\as  kin^.  This  o^.  with 
out  any  provocation,  man-lu-d  mil  against  Israel,  and  at 
tackfd  them. 

Hut  i|^««  voice  of  tin-  Lord  was  h«-ard.  sjH-akiuj^  words  of 
<-h«-«-r'  and  fiicoura^ciiicni .  ••/'«<//•  him  not.  fur  I  har»  il> 
Unveil  him  intn  /////  hnn<l.  \n<l  thoit  shall  tin  utitn  him  My 
thou  didxt  unto  N/fton.  kin<t  <>f  th  Ainoritcs;"  all  which  came 
to  pass,  for  the  people  were  inspired  with  faith  and  courage. 
Holii'vin«j  (iod.  they  foii^ln  in  faith,  and  con<|ii«-r«-d.  Thev 
siuoK-  this  ()^.  ihc  kin^  of  Hashan.  and  his  sons,  and  all 
his  people,  and  possessed  his  land. 

These    two    conipiests    made    a    lasting    impression    upon 

this     Israeli!  ish     people.        They     Were     HeVer     for^otleU.        W<» 

tind  I  hem  referred  to  in  a  stirring  address  l»y  Juphthah 
to  the  . \mmoniles.  They  formed  ihe  inspiring  theme  of 
solids  and  psalms  of  after  a^'es.  in  which  psalms  these 
conquests  were  ranked  with  iln  ^reat  deliveram%e  from 
the  powei-  of  Kp;ypt.  Thus  iii  1'salm  !.".."•  l>e^innin^j  \sith 
n  TTallelujah.  we  have  the  words: 

Who  .vr;i/   /oA'r;/.v  ami  intmli'i's   into  tfn    miilxl  of  thtt'. 


Il7/o  smoh   (jrtal   nations,  ami  sit  ir  miahtt/  king*; 
Sition.   kinjf   of    Hit      [morilt*.    ami    O»/.    tht     A'im/    of 
I'axhan.  ami  all  Ihf  kim/ilmns  of  f'anaan. 

And  in  the  next  Psalm,  which  is  a  glorious  outburst  of 
praise  for  thai  Dfvine  im-rey.  »/•///»•/*  tmlur>th  for  rrtr:  after 
recounting  the  mar\e|s  of  power  and  Lr<»»dness  in  rn-alioii. 

tll«'    ins|»ired    poel     ^oes    oil    to    <  elebiate    the    ^iMidlH'hK   of   (iod 

in   '  edempt  ion  : 

To    Him    that    smot>     /.>//>/    '"    //»"'''    rii-«tl»n-n.    nnd 
hrouaht   out   Isratl  from   amoni/  tht  in; 
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To   Him   ichich   xinott'  <ir«tt   khujx.  and   xlnr  fnmoux 
kings  j 

tuition.  Icing  of  the  .\nioritcx. 

And  Of/,  the  kin;/  of  Itanium, 

And  (/are  I  heir  land  for  <in  herildije, 

I'lren  (in  heritdi/e  unto  Israel,   ///*  swviint. 

A  true  picture  is  all  this  of  those  great  spiritual  roll- 
quests  over  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  that 
have  been  achieved  through  many  ages  by  the  Church 
of  (iod,  and  which  are  being  achieved  now.  And  as  the 
spiritual  corresponds  to  the  natural  in  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  in  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered,  so  it  dors  in  the 
means  to  be  employed,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  battles 
are  to  be  fought.  The  work  is  the  Lord's.  It  is  His  voice 
that  leads  on  the  host,  and  which  says.  Fear  them  not.  The 
spirit  of  those  that  light  the  battle,  when  it  is  rightly 
fought,  is  ever  a  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence?  in  God. 
The  enemies  to  be  overcome  are  false  systems  and  cor 
ruptions  of  the  true;  idolatries,  both  without  the  Church 
and  within;  and,  even  where  true  doctrine  is  nominally 
hold,  the  influence  of  the  world,  the  tlesh.  and  the  devil. 
The  true  weapons  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  innjlily 
through  (iod  to  the  pHlJ'nn/  doini  of  xtroniiholflx  !  11!  Cor.  x.) 
And  the  sword  is  the  xicord  of  tJie  */*//•//,  irJiieJi  /.v  tin-  icord 
of  (iod.  (Ephesians,  vi.) 

lint,  sad  to  say,  there  are  hindrances  from  within. 
There  has  been,  in  ages  past,  a  turning  away  from  spiritual 
weapons,  and  a  reliance  on  secular  forces,  on  the  power 
of  the  Stale,  and  oven  on  the  force  of  arms.  Conquests 
for  the  truth,  so-called,  have  been  won  bv  thr  movnuents 
of  armies,  compelling  an  outward  subject  ion  when  there 
was  no  yielding  of  the  heart. 

Ami,  along  with  this,  and  working  out.  the  same  result, 
there  has  boon  a  persistent  movement  in  the  dirortion  of 
weakening  the  force  of  the  spiritual  sword  by  joining 
with  it  other  weapons  of  inferior  temper  (some  of  which  are 
of  a  contrary  character),  and  exalting  these  as  equal  in 
force  and  authority  to  that  which  is  Divine.  Then,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  we  have  had  a  movement  <m  the  part 
of  those  who  profess  to  regard  the  weapon  as  Divine,  yet 
spend  their  strength,  not  in  using  the 'sword  in  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  in  interminable  examina 
tions  of  iis  outward  surface  and  its  handle;  also,  in  dis 
putes  as  to  the  particular  armory  in  which  it  has  boon 
forged,  all  which  undermines  faith,  destroys  power,  wastes 
time,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  C.od  and 
His  kingdom. 
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FINAL  Non;  in  ('HAITI.I:  VI. 

Tin*  manner  in  \vhirli  these  first  conquests  are  referred 
to  in  the  fan-well  address  <»f  ilie  ^reat  leader  is  \er\  wurilix 
of  note.  Let  us  turn  to  tin-  Hook  of  lleuteroiioinv.  M'.liap. 

ii.   and    iii.i 

After  recounting  ilie  commands  ^i\eii  that  the  Moalute* 
and  the  . \ninionites  were  not  io  In-  disturbed.  lhe\  I»«MH_ 
descendants  of  Lot.  Moses  recites  the  Lord's  stirring  e\ 
liortatioii  to  the  people:  "/»'/."•  i/i  a /i :  /»//,•»  »/"'"'  )'»M»'M«I/. 
dud  IKISS  oi'er  the  I'ii'ei'  \  I'tnni  ;  lultnld.  I  hnii  I/MMI  unto  th\n- 
hand  X Hunt  the  \nmriti.  tin  kin<j  nf  Heshhmi."  i\.  'JO 

It  was.  therefore,  with  contidenre  in  this  hixine  promise 
that  thev  met  the  attack  of  this  warlike  chief,  and  MOM-S 
adds  that.  lia\'in«;  defeaied  him.  tfni/  /««;/.•  //;\  ntn«.  nml 
Hthrll/  dextroi/nl  tin  unit,  <tinl  tli>  irnnnii.  ninl  th<  Itttlt  nin  « 
of  tn.1/'//  ('////,  it'i'  left  innn  In  I'linnin.  i\.  151.1 

Here  is  the  he^inniiiL:  of  that  work  of  exterminating  the 
CuDiiailit isli  people  (ha!  has  occasioned  xo  much  -.i\il  ,n 
modern  times.  The  mallei-  \\ill  |.e  fullv  treated  of  in  the 
studies  on  the  liook  of  .loshua  ;  Inn  ii  ma\  siitVice.  at  pre 
sent,  to  sav  that  this  extermination  \\as  a  \\ork  of  l»i\ine 
jud^mein  for  |OIILT-(  (»nt  inm  d  and  predominant  wi«  kedness. 
KoP  tile  inn/nil //  o/  tin  \nnn'iti.-<  ii'nx  nou  lull. 

Tlien  the  recital  proceeds  to  the  entering  mi,,  ih,-  region 
of  liashan.  and  to  the  hivine  pi-omise  and  exhortation  with 
regard  to  (  )^r.  its  kin^r.  \\arlike  and  powerful  a>  In-  was. 
the  peo|de  were  not  to  f  ea  i  him.  though  he  \\as  a  ^'iani  ,n 
stature,  as  the  Lord  would  deliver  him  and  all  his  p<-op|e 
into  their  hand.  And  so  it  turned  mil  to  I.e.  The  people 
when  attacked  fou^hi  in  faith  and  conquered,  taking  three 
score  cities.  (»f  \\hich  ii  is  said.  ///•//  ir,  n  fmnil  irith  hi'iH 
ii'dll*.  <i<ittx  tnnl  /H//-.V.  a  statement  which  mav  help  us  to 
understand  that  these  countries  at  that  time  \\ere  not 
inhabited  \>\  liarliaroiis  ti-ides.  hut  \>\  ,\  |>eop|e  of  a  some 
what  ad\anced  cj  vili/at  ion  I'm  \\  e  know.  l>oih  from 
ancient  and  modern  histor\.  thai  ad\an««-il  •  i  \  ili/.i  t  H-II  and 
abandoned  wickedness  often  ^o  together. 

\\'e    learn    also    thai    I  he    Israelites    pushed    on    iheir   roii 
(|iM'Sts    northward    as     far    as     Mount     llerinon.        \nd    the 
statement     is    made    that     thi<    mountain    i-    tailed    l»\     the 
Sidonians.    N//-/O//.    or    as    ii    is    i-endei-ed    in    <'hap.    i\..    I*. 
Sion.      (This   mav    explain    a    passa^'e    in    I'salm    \ '.'•'• 
has    pei-jde\ed    commentators:    for-    the    mountains   of    /.ion 
there  mentioned  are  e\identl\    the  hills  aliout    Mount    Her 
mon.    and    not    the    mountain^   al'oiii     Mount    /ion    in    .Feru 
sa  lem  i. 

All    the    region    m.w    compiered    l.e.anie    part    of    the    in 
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heri lance  of  Israel,  and  was  divided  amongst  three  of  the 
tribes,  viz.,  Reuben,  and  Gad,  and  Manasseh. 

And  these  conquests  were  put  before  Joshua  to  quicken 
his  faith  in  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him  beyond  the 
river:  "Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  hath 
done  unto  these  two  kings:  so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all  the 
kingdoms  whither  thou  passes!. '" 

A  lesson  that  was  W3ll  learned. 


Numbers  --,  l!.".,  '21. 

Soothsayers  and  magicians  ha\e  plaved  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  many  nations  and  kingdoms;  and  secular 
history  confirms  all  that  the  sacred  record  relates  as  to 
their  conferences  with  kings  and  governors,  and  the  im 
portance  attached  to  their  utterances.  It  might  be  sup 
posed  that  people  of  such  high  development  as  the  1 1  reeks 
and  Romans  would  rise  superior  to  such  superstitions, 
but  the  histories  that  have  come  down  to  us  show  how 
remarkable  was  the  power  of  the  soothsayer,  the  keeper 
of  the  oracle,  the  augur,  the  magician,  to  influence  the 
course  of  political  events,  and  especially  the  direction  of 
war  and  the  movements  of  armies.  For  the  most  able  ami 
enlightened  of  the  peoples  of  the  old  world  had  faith  in 
them.  Without,  this,  their  influence  would  have  been 
nothing. 

Hill  of  all  the  magicians  and  soothsayers  whose  words 
and  deeds  have  come  down  to  us.  few  can  he  compared 
to  this  extraordinary  man.  Halaam.  He  appears  suddenly 
on  the  scene  of  action  when  the  Israelites  were  verv 
near  the  end  of  their  joiirnev.  and  ihe  record  of  what  h<- 
did  and  said  is  before  us  in  i  hese  three  chapters  of  the  Hook 
of  Numbers. 

After  the  conquests  referred  to  in  the  lasi  chapter,  the 
host  of  Israel  moved  forward  and  encamped  in  lh»-  lowland 
plains  of  Moab.  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  rise  like  .1 
wall  to  the  eastward;  which  mountain  wall  forms  so 
striking  an  object  when  the  coiinirv  is  \iewed  from  the 
western  side  of  the  river  .Jordan. 

It  was  in  these  hills  that  occurred  a  series  of  verv  r«- 
markable  event s. 

The  king  of  Moab.  in  his  ignorance  of  ihe  real  disposition 
of  Israel  towards  him  and  his  country,  and  of  the  iMviue 
command  that  they  were  to  lie  friendly,  and  not  moleM 
him.  became  alarmed,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 

In  the  farewell  address  of  .Fosliua.  delivered  some  twenty 
years  afterwards,  lie  is  staled  to  have  "\rarrul  <njain*t 
Ixrad".  Hut  in  this  Hook  of  Numbers,  no  actual  contlicm 
are  reported. 
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But  what  is  mentioned  is  thai  the  king  of  Moab,  Balak 
bv  name  (notice  the  word  Baal,  as  forming  part  of  the 
name  of  this  king),  in  his  needless  alarm,  conceived  the  idea 
of  invoking  the  aid  of  magic  and  charms  in  his  warfare, 
an  idea  most  natural  to  a  man  in  his  circumstances  and 
condition. 

There  was*  a  man  living  at  that  time,  whose  fame  as  a 
soothsayer  or  prophet  had  spread  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  own  country.  lie  lived  in  a  far  Eastern  region;  ap 
parently  somewhere  in  the  wide  Euphrates  valley.  He 
is  described  as  dwelling;  by  flic  rirrr  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  hi.*  jtcojtlc.  To  him  the  king  of  Moab  sends  for  help. 

The  record  concerning  this  man,  Balaam,  is  indeed  a 
marvellous  one.  not  only  for  what  he  did  but  for  what 
he  said.  For  many  of  the  things  he  said  have  become  a 
part  of  The  precious  heritage  of  Divine  revelation.  Yet 
he  was  no  true  prophet,  and  not  a  true  num.  but  a  sooth 
sayer,  practising  his  craft  for  money,  and  imposing  on  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  chiefs  who  consulted  him.  He 
was  a  heathen,  and  became  an  enemy  of  Israel  in  the  end. 
Yet  he  had  real  Divine  communications,  and  he  pronounced 
real  Divine  blessings  on  the  chosen  people,  all  under  an 
irresistible  Divine  influence  which  carried  him  on  in  spite 
of  himself,  and.  in  fact,  against  himself.  For  when  this 
influence  was  withdrawn,  we  find  him  relapsing  into  his 
former  self  and  dying  fighting  against  the  very  people  whom 
he  had  not  long  before  blessed  in  some  of  the  loftiest 
strains  of  poetry  contained  in  Scripture. 

(Vrtainly,  the  Divine  ways  are  at  times  hard  to  unravel, 
and  past  finding  on  I.  "Why  the  Lord  of  all  Wisdom  should 
choose  to  put  Divine  words  into  the  mouth  of  such  a  man 
we  cannot  1ell.  Suflice  it  for  us  to  consider  the  words 
themselves;  and  also  the  deeds  of  the  man  that  uttered 
them. 

The  king  of  Moab  sends  to  Balaam  in  order  that  he  may 
curse  this  people  and  bias!  their  enterprise.  His  mes 
sengers  take  the  fees  in  their  hands  which  diviners  and 
soothsayers  were  accustomed  to  receive,  and  for  which 
iliev  would  either  curse  or  bless  any  one  who  might  be 
named;  exactly  as  some  lawyers  will  undertake  to  serve 
the  cause  of  any  client,  or  a  physician  to  undertake  the 
case  of  any  patient.  And  it  was  then  as  it  is  now,  that 
the  more  important  the  case  the  larger  the  fee. 

Balaam,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  taken 
his  fee.  accompanied  them  at  once,  performed  his  incanta 
tions,  and  pronounced  his  curse.  But  it  is  evident  that 
some  strange  and  unlooked-for  power  had  begun  to  work 


in   ihe   man's  soul    from    the    xerx    outset,  and    that    he   hail 
come   to   understand    that    (his  poxxer   xxas  not    to  l>e   trilled 
with;  that,  in  fact,  it   was  iMxine;  that    it   must   not   he  dis 
oln-yed.      And   m»xx    Alnn^hlx    <ind  appears,   speaks,   forbids 
him    to  curse,  and  declares   the  people  of    Israel  bit: KXM/. 

lie  is  thus  under  constraint,  ictuses  the  fee.  ami  refuses 
to  j;'o.  There  the  mailer  im^ht  haxe  ended.  lint  lialak 
xvas  lieiil  on  obtaining  what  he  thought  in  lie  supernatural 
aid,  and  sends  a  message  of  Mich  ur^emx  as  a  general 
would  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle:  \.<  l  nntliiny  hunlii  //i«»  Ji'iini 

('<Hllllli/   Ulltii   nn  .    holding    nlll     a    prospect    of    ('«/'//    </''«"'    Inill'il', 

and  whatexer  fee  llalaam  chose  in  ask.  The  kiny  exidcntiv 
thought  r>alaam  xxas  plaxinjj  (he  part  <>t  a  cunning  bar 
gainer,  and  had  only  refused  in  (nine  in  order  in  heighten 
the  reward.  He  had  miltx  to  nil'er  enough,  sn  his  thoughts 
ran.  and  llie  soothsayer  xxmild  l»e  Mire  in  cnnie.  According- 

Ix,    he  dnes    XX' hat    IS   SOIlM'tillleS   dnlie   lloXX      XX  here   the  sel'XireS 

of  a  man  nt'  hi^h  distinction  are  desired;  In-  «l«-Mi«-t|  him 
in  "name  his  oxxn  price.  /  irili  tin.  sax's  the  kin^.  ulnil- 
i  I'i'i'  tliiiii  xti  i/i'xt  iintn  nn  .  ix'.  1  i.) 

r>ui  r.alaam  dale  not.  lie  returns  for  ansxxer.  ••//  l!<il<ik 
li'oiihl  '/"''  //"'  /".v  linnst  full  n[  sili'rr  Hint  '/"''/.  /  >nnnnl  </«> 
li<ll<nnl  tin  H'uril  <>l  tin  I. mil  mil  <iml  In  tin  It  .v\  ///'  mmi." 

Jn  this  striking  ansxxer  tin-  prophet  ifor  In-  max  for  i  he 
time  l»e  called  siichi  ^'oes  liexntid  xx  hat  he  had  formerly 
said,  and  acknowledges  Tin:  LMI:I-  the  .1  I:HMX  .x  11  "f  these 
llelu-exxs  as  his  find.  There  can  lie  little  doulii  that  a 
man  of  the  intelligence  of  llalaam  must  luxe  kimxxn  "f 
the  llehrexxs.  and  xx  1 1 o  and  xxhal  their  <iod  xxas.  liut  lik«- 
other  heathen,  accustomed  in  <_ro(|s  of  various  kinds  and 
ranks,  he  prnl»al>ly  considered  thai  .lehoxah  xxas  onlv  on.- 
nf  manv  ;  one.  indeed,  of  \  erx  exalted  rank,  of  superior 
poxver.  and  I  herefoi-e  in  lie  cniiiiiiahd  and  oliexed  iii  anx  - 
tiling  xx  hich  concerned  these  Heluexxs.  It  is  scarcelx  pro 

lialde    thai     XX  hell     he    Spoke    the    XXHitis.      "tin     I. mil    nn/    d'oil," 

he    meant    limn-   than    this. 

Tin-re  xxas  nnxx .  hoxxexer.  a  change  in  tin-  lM\iin-  pro 
cednre  a  permission  to  ^o.  Imt  a  strict  injunction  to  speak 
onlv  what  xxas  commanded,  lint,  \xln-n  the  nmrnin^  came, 
and  llalaam  mse  ;md  saddled  his  ass.  and  went  with  the 
primes  nf  Mnali.  strange  in  sax .  <  'md's  an^'er  rose  up  against 
him.  A  perplexing  dexelopment.  trulx.  <n.d  permit •<  and 
even  commands  him  t<»  pi.  vet  is  ani:r\  wln-n  In-  ol.exs  the 
coiiiinand.  N'el.  consideration  may  In-lp  to  clear  up  III" 
perplexity. 

For   hero,   as   is   so   often    the  case,   the   New    Tentainei 
throws  li-'ht  upon  the  Old.  The  Apostle  ivier.  in  hi^  Second 
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Epistle  ('2  Peter,  ii,  15-16),  refers  to  Balaam  us  a  man  who 
loi'ed  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  arid  bad  gone  astray 
thereby;  and  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity.  The  dumb  ass, 
speaking  with  a  man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  he  went  with  these  princes, 
he  went  with  his  heart  set  upon  the  wages  of  unrighteous 
ness;  he  was  astray  at  that  very  time;  outwardly  comply 
ing  with  the  Divine  direction  to  go,  but  inwardly  bent 
upon  securing  the  reward  and  honor  that  Balak  had  pro- 
niised  if  he  would  only  curse  these  Israelites.  And  so 
bent  was  he  upon  this  that  it  became  a  veritable  madness 
of  persistence  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will.  Thus  far 
St.  Peter.  AVith  him  agrees  the  Apostle  Jude,  who  speaks 
of  some  in  his  day  as  "running  greedily  after  the  error  <>j 
Balaam  for  reward"  conveying  the  same  idea  of  Balaam  as 
carried  away  by  the  hope  of  reward  in  what  he  did. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  covetousuess  and  dis 
obedience  that  he  went;  hence  the  Divine  anger,  and  op 
position.  For  in  verse  32  we  learn  that  Balaam's  way  was 
perverse  at  this  very  time. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  narrative 
than  in  many  that  had  preceded,  in  which  God  is  reported 
as  communicating  with  men.  But  what  follows  is  so  re 
markable  as  to  have  given  rise  to  much  cavil  and  ridicule. 
That  an  angel  of  the  Lord  should  appear  to  bar  the 
way  is  only  in  the  order  of  Divine  procedure  as  it  was  in 
those  times.  But  that  the  ass  should  see  the  angel  again 
and  again,  while  Balaam  did  not — that  is  beyond  question 
mysterious.  Then  that  the  ass  should  open  its  mouth  and 
speak  in  remonstrance  at  its  master's  treatment  is  more 
remarkable  still. 

An  ass  speaking  with  a  man's  voice;  that  lias  been 
found  hard  indeed  of  belief,  even  by  some  who  have  noc 
found  difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  other  narratives  of 
miraculous  events.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  much  like  some 
of  the  "o7<7  trircfs"  faMcx"  of  medieval  times.  There  are  also 
stories  like  it  in  the  old  Jewish  commentators,  but  nobodv 
of  sense  believes  them.  ran  we  then  with  any  show  of 
reason  believe  this? 
P. ut  why  not? 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  whole  narrative  is  one 
of  Divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  these  Hebrews,  God's 
own  chosen  people.  When  Balak  desires  Balaam  to  curse 
the  Israelites,  he  does  it  in  order  that  he  may  attack  them 
with  success.  That  attack,  whether  it  succeeded  or  not, 
would  have  cost  many  lives  and  much  suffering.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  God  interferes?  He  speaks  to  Balaam— 
this  is  miraculous,  yet  real.  Tie  sends  an  angel  to  oppose 


him;  that  is  miraculous,  t-.u,  \et  real.  And  all  is  so  far 
consistent  and  reasonable.  For  <iod  lias  evidently  a  pur 
post-  in  \iew,  \i/.,  not  only  to  prevent  His  people  from 
being  attacked,  but  also  to  make  this  soothsayer  an  in 
strument  for  the  utterance  of  thoughts  of  siirh  far  reaching 
import  thai  some  of  them  are  tin-  current  speech  of  tin 
< 'lunch  of  <iod  in  these  distant  da\s;  and  some  .-peak  of 
things  h»  mine,  of  which  all  are  not  e\eii  vet  fullv  accom 
plished. 

Thus.  then.  Ihvine  i  liter  veil  t  ion  and  Ihvine  action  in  tin- 
cast'  being  ceriain.  all  we  ha\e  to  consider  is.  whether  the 
nature  and  exh-ni  of  such  action  corresponds  with  tin-  m-.-d 
of  ihe  occasion,  and  to  judge  so  far  as  we  can  judge  in 
such  a  matter,  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  was  done. 

Now.  with  regard  to  Balaam's  not  seeing  the  angel,  while 
ihe  angel  was  plainl\  discerned  b\  tin-  ass.  it  is  i«.  I" 
noted  thai  Ualaam's  two  servant*  did  not  see  the  ang«'l 
•  •itlier:  which  leads  to  tin-  ihongln  thai  such  supernatural 
beings  ar<-  not  \isibl<-  in  ih«-  wa\  thai  mortal  men  are. 
Thev  can  1»"  \i*ilil<-  or  invisible  at  the  hi\iin-  pleasutc. 
Ami  it  plea>ed  <Jod  thai  ihe  prophet,  for  his  pi-r\er*<- 
\\  a  \ .  should  In-  brought  into  Mich  humiliation  as  to  !••• 
ii-tmkfil  l>\  ihe  \er\  animal  he  rode  u;n>n  iliat  a  bea^i 
should  be  wiser  than  In-  to  discern  danger,  and  s«-e  wh.H 
his  masier  could  not  see.  Ualaam's  p«-r\  erseiiess  made  him 
blind.  None  a !•••  so  blind  as  t  hose  who  have  determined  to  do 
\\roiig  afi'-r  h;i\ing  had  lime  for  deliberation.  This  i>  ih-- 
nuulness  of  manv  men  w  hen  thev  are  pursuing  the  pleas 
ures  of  sin.  And  this  was  the  "inadiHss  of  the  prophet." 

spoken     of     b\      Si.      I'eter. 

|',ui    is    ii    not    incredible    thai    an    ass   should    speak? 
noi    ihe  conformation  of   its  mouth   and   tongue  such  as  lo 
make    it    impossible?     <Viiainl\.      If   t  hv   mouth   of   an   a^ 
were  so  forim-d  thai   ii  mnlil  speak,  it    would  speak    beyond 

dollbl.        There     Wollld      be     Ilo     Wolldel'.     li«i     Iliai'NelloUS    e\elll, 

no  miracle  al  all  in  that  case.  Uut  il  is  because  ihe  a*- 
under  natural  conditions  cannot  possibly  speak,  that  its 
speaking  on  this  occasion  must  be  P-ferre.1  to  condition* 
Mi/»r  nai  ural.  \  i/...  to  the  power  of  .  \lmighlv  <  i<>d.  !*••:• 
with  Him.  "'///  ///nc/v  nr>  /*'/v.v)/»/« ."  i  Mall  hew  \i\..  L'''».i 

And  as  to  the  reason  for  this  strangt-  event,  the  passag'1 
from  th«-  Apostle  |'«-ter  expressly  stales  that  tin-  speaking 
of  the  ass  was  to  relink*-  the  madness  of  the  prophet.  To  I-.- 
rebuked  bv  an  ass!  What  more  confounding  to  the  pride 
of  this  man.  who  carried  himself  as  "s>nn<  ijn-nt  IHH-."  and 
was  so  believed  to  be  by  multitudes;  \et  who.  ill  this  very 
lime,  was  acting  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  r.od  o< 
the  Hebrews,  though,  onlv  a  few  hours  before,  he  ha. 
professed  submission  to  Him. 
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That  the  intention  was  to  break  down  his  pride  and 
sell'  will  is  evident.  For  while  the  ass  was  in  the  act  of 
speaking  the  angel  suddenly  revealed  himself  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.  This  appearance  was  so  sudden  and 
terrible  that  the  man  fell  tlat  on  his  face.  Such  a  de 
monstration  of  power  was  like  that  which  overwhelmed 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  he,  too,  was  on  an  errand  of  madness 
and  opposition  to  God.  And  as  did  Saul,  so  did  this  man 
Balaam,  He  humbled  himself  under  the  miyhty  hand  of  (Jodt 
(1.  1'eter,  v.  (jj,  acknowledged  that  he  had  sinned,  and 
ollered  to  return  home  again. 

This  is  the  turning  part  of  the  whole  narrative.  Balaam, 
henceforth,  so  long  as  he  is  with  the  king  of  Moab,  acts  as 
an  obedient  servant  of  Almighty  God.  There  is,  for  the 
time,  neither  covetousness,  nor  pride,  nor  self-will  about 
him;  l>ut  the  word  'which  God  puts  into  his  month,,  that  word 
he  s peaks  (v.  3S). 

And  truly,  a  remarkable  word  it  is;  not  only  in  the 
matter,  but  in  the  highly  poetical  manner  of  its  utterance. 
Doubtless,  Balaam  was  a  man  of  natural  poetic  genius, 
and  had  become  known  as  such  amongst  his  own  people, 
which  poetic  genius,  doubtless,  had  gradually  developed 
into  that  sort  of  soothsaying  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
genuine  prophecy.  If  all  that  had  ever  been  written  had 
been  preserved,  it  is  most  probable  that  poetic  composi 
tions  of  Balaam  celebrating  the  praises  of  Baal  or  Chemosh 
would  have  been  found  amongst  them.  It  has  generally 
been  the  method  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  revelation  to  take 
the  natural  faculties  of  men  as  they  were  found,  and  to 
turn  them  into  a  Divine  channel;  not  to  create  them,  where 
they  did  not  before  exist.  David  was  doubtless  a  man  of 
poetic  genius,  and  would  have  been  a  bard  of  his  nation, 
even  had  he  not  been  filled  with  inspiration.  Solomon  was  of 
the  opposite  temperament,  viz.,  that  of  the  philosopher. 
ITe  does  not  compose  psalms,  but  appears  as  the  thinker 
and  teacher.  So  with  Isaiah  and  the  prophets.  And  so  with 
1he  men  who  wrote  the  histories,  in  this  case  the  Divine 
Spirit  directing  the  mind  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  important  from  the  trivial,  and  that  which  was  suitable 
for  1he  great  purpose  of  Divine  revelation  from  the  mass 
of  events  which  had  no  bearing  on  it,  highly  interesting 
as  they  might  be  in  themselves. 

Thus  then  it  was,  that  God,  having  ordained  in  His 
wisdom,  that  important  truth  should  be  given  to  the  world 
Ihrongh  this  man,  Balaam,  took  hold  of  his  poetic  tem 
perament,  illumined  it  with  a  Divine  light,  and  directed 
it  into  a  Divine  channel.  Under  this  influence  he  spoke  the 
things  which  must  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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KAI.AAM'S   WoKhs  A.M.   I'ltuniixiiis. 
\umbcrs  23,  ,!'f. 

IJalaam.  ha\in«;  been  bronchi  into  a  condition  ,,f  peni 
tence,  and  of  humility,  an.  I  1,,-in-  made  willing  to  speak  an 
<M>d  should  direct  l,i,,,,  ran  now  |M.  a  fniillfc,  fhannrl  for 

Mvme  revelations  as  to  i  he  destiny  of  Israel  and  of 
mankind.  Wi  even  no\\  there  lingers  somewhat  of  the 
sl'iiit  "f  tl"1  ne.  -romancer  in  ||,,.  directions  In*  jjives  to 
tli«-  kin-;  of  .Moal.  as  h.  ih,-  I.uildin^  of  altars  and  the 
ottering  «>f  sacrilic.-s  tli«-r,-on.  Itnt  ii  is  noticeal.le  that  liud 
d«M-s  not  inlcrfrrr  \\iih  him  in  tln-sr  math-rs.  l'rovi«led 
h»-  ill  NTS  Jlod's  inrssa^r,  h.-  may  siand  \vln-n-  he  pleases, 
s»"«I  have  as  man\  altars  as  he  pleases  (save  onlv  in 
the  ramp  of  Israeli.  And  nlh-r  liod's  message  he  doe's,  in 
sin-h  a  manner  (hat  il  has  ne\er  l.«-en  forgotten. 

And  what  \sas  ihis  m«'s>a-e?  Ii  \\as  noi  one  message, 
lull  several.  ea«-h  distinct  and  peculiar  h>  itself.  It  is 
difliciilt  to  cliaraderise  these  messages  without  tjuoling 
tin-in.  This  chapter  \\ill,  lliei-efore.  l»e  largely  one  of 
quota!  ion. 

The  kin*:  lu-in^s  the  prophet  to  one  of  ih«-  hi^h  mountain 
hips  of  this  hillv  region  of  .Moal>;  (on  one  of  these  Moses 
diedi.  Here  was  a  temple  of  llaal;  here  were  l»uili  se\en 
ahai>;  and.  strange  as  it  mav  seem.  Italaam  was  stitfered 
to  oiler  saci-itice  on  them.  Doubtless  the  heart  of  the  kin^ 
lieat  hii:h  \\ith  cxjM-ciaiion  that  no\\  the  much  desired  word 
o!'  cursing  \\oiild  lie  spoken. 

\\  hat    then     mu>i    ha\e    lieen    his    \exation.    when,    from 

the   molltll   of   the   prophet    proceeded    these   Words  l\.   7   to    IOC 

"Itulak.    tin     kiny    »f    M<>nl>,    Itnth    hnnujht    me    from 
I  nnn, 
I'mnt    lln    iniiiintnins  of   th<    I'nst, 


, 

II  oir  Mlmll   I   CHI-MI',   trhorn   <',inl  hnllt   nut  rurtcd' 
Ur    four  sfoill  I  '/'/.'/.  \rfonn  tin   /.ore/  foith  not  dffifd' 

\\\\     Is  this  tin-  inessajre?  mij^ht   well  think  thr  king! 
Hut    let   the   prophet    proceed  :— 
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"For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  1  see  him, 

And  from  the  hilly  1   behold  him; 

Lo,  the  people  shall  dicell  alone, 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  amony  the  nations! 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel.7 

A  striking  forecast,  indeed,  of  the  destiny  of  a  people, 
who,  to  all  human  appearance,  we  re  Dimply  like  the  rest  of 
the  many  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting  the  world.  Yet,  how 
certain  it  has  been  that  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
this  people  did  dwell  alone;  that  they  were  a  peculiar  and 
separate  people,  unlike  the  nations  around  them  in 
religion,  law,  customs,  and  hopes;  and  that  they  have 
preserved  their  separateness,  even  to  this  day,  as  is  wit 
nessed  before  our  very  eyes  in  these  modern  times.  A  mere 
random  guess  of  this  necromancer,  may  a  sceptic  say!  A 
random  guess,  indeed.  Why  that  would  be  a  greater  mar 
vel  than  the  supposition  of  a  Divine  guidance,  if  by  a 
random  guess  the  destiny  and  character  of  the  most  re 
markable  people  that  ever  lived  in  the  world  were  so  ac 
curately  set  forth  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  facts  of  the 
development  of  thousands  of  years.  >so.  These  arc-  no 
random  rhapsodies.  Keason  and  experience  tell  us  that 
this  man's  words  were  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  all  peoples,  for  all  time,  were  as  open  as  the 
day. 

But  the  closing  words  of  the  prophet  are  not  prophet 
at  all;  and  they  do  not  relate  to  Israel,  but  to  himself.     Vet 
they  are  equally  remarkable    with  what  went  before: 

"Let  me  die  tlte  death  of  the  ri<ihtcunx. 
And  lei  my  last  end  be  like  his.r' 

says  this  man,  who  certainly  was  no  righteous  man  himseli 
The  words  betray  a  vague  longing  and  yearning; 
bule  of  a  hard  and  selfish  man  of  the  world  to  the  beaut 
and   excellency   of   righteousness,    such   as   has    bo<>n    paid 
again  and  again  by  men  who  never  submitted  themseh 
to  the  obligations  'of  righteousness. 

But  does  it  not  mean  more?     Why  should  this  man  de 
sire  to  die  the  dealh  of  the  righteous?     The  death   of  rh< 
righteous,  considered  in   its  merely  human  aspect,   is  1 
the   death   of   other   men.     Disease   gives  them   the  sam 
weariness  and   pain,   accident   or   sudden   death   the   sain 
torture.     Why  then  this  longing  to  die  the  death  winch  1 
righteous  die'?     Is  there  not  here  one  of  those  intimations. 
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11(tl  ,s"  ft-u  '"  ll'«- <Hd  Testam.  MI  as  is  often  said,  in  whirli 
a  life  after  death  is  opened  to  our  contemplation^  future  life 
in  which  it  is  ml!  with  th>  /-/./A/, <>;/*.  and  ill  with  th<  inVAvJ* 
Is.nah  in.,  lo. i  And  was  this  lon-in^  pin  into  the  mouth 
s  man.  because  it  would  be  uttered  to  a  heathen  king 
•""l  '"  llls  people,  who  mi-ht  remember  ii.  and  hand  it 
down,  and  s..  transmit  it.  as  that  it  should  become  part 
"I  that  heritage  of  truth  embedded  in  error  which  ulti 
mately  took  form  in  traditions  and  poetic  imaginations  of 
an  elysium  of  bl.-ssednos  for  the  pi.id.  and  of  pain  and 
loii  urc  for  the  wicked'.' 

This  is  a  reasonable  \  lew  to  take  ,,f  this  remarkable  ut 
terance,  which  has  as  much  force  now.  and  may  be  as  fer- 
vvently  uttered  by  a  man  in  these  days  as  it  had  in  the 
mouth  of  this  man  of  three  thousand  Years  ajjo.  So  won 
derfully  do  these  Scriptures  come  home  "to  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  men,"  in  all  aires.  and  in  all  conditions  of 
ci\  ili/.at  ion. 

But  what  we  r.-ad  with  such  profound  interest,  was  heard 
by  the  kin-:  of  Moab  with  ra^re  and  disappointment.  / 

tins  blc8t  them  a1tny<'thcr!  But  Balaam  answered  in  a  manner 
that  proved  how  -feat  was  the  fear  of  Almighty  Cod  upon 
him:  Munt  I  nnt  tnkt  //«»//  mark  that  expression.  "/»/  t<ik* 
)i<><l" — (a  sfniiL  thnt  which  th»  l.nrd  hath  i>ut  into  my  mnuth! 
Most  true.  Indeed,  after  his  experience,  he  knew  that  it 
was  at  the  peril  of  his  life  he  did  an\  tiling  else. 

TIM:    Sr.ioMi    1    i  i  I:I;AN«M:. 


After  this  disappointim-iit.  llnlak  NN:IS  slill  undaunted, 
nnd  determined  vet.  if  possible,  to  obtain  that  malediction 
of  Israel  on  which  lie  had  set  his  heart.  And.  inia^inintf 
that  the  inMueiire  <if  the  place  would  have  much  to  do  with 
the  utterance,  lie  l.rin^s  Balaam  up  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  mountains,  even  to  the  top  of  thai  very 
"PisGAH/'  or  77«  Hill  las  the  word  Ri^ninVsi.  from  whence 
Moses  himself,  soon  after,  looked  over  the  whole  land.  And 
there,  as  before,  altars  were  l.uilt.  and  burnt  sarrinVeH 
offered. 

Then  another  word  was  put  into  the  prophet's  mouth. 
And  he  uttered  it:  a  word  of  fojve  and  power  that  hart 
rolled  down  the  centuries,  and  speaks  to  us  at  thin  day. 
Hut  it  was  not  a  word  of  malediction,  as  the  kinp  had 
hoped.  For  Balaam  took  up  his  story,  and  broke  out  in 
another  vivid  poetic  strain: — 
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"Kise  up,  Balak,  and  hear. 

Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor,  t 

God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  spould  lie. 

Neither  the  son  of  man,  ihat  he  should  repent. 

Hath  he  said,  and  shall  lie  not  do  it? 

Or,  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good? 

Behold,  I  hare  received  commandment  to  bless. 

And  he  hath  blessed! 

And  I  cannot  rercrsc  it! 

In  these  pregnant  words  the  prophet  sets  forth  the  fixed 
ness  of  the  Divine  purpose,  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Divine 
word,  in  contrast  with  the  deceitfalness  of  man,  and  (lie 
changeableness  and  fickleness  of  his  plans  and  counsels. 
Men  make  promises  and  break  them,  but  God  never.  His 
word  is  "a  rock.'7  They  that  trust  Him  shall  never  be 
confounded;  a  truth  that  shines  through  all  the  dispensa 
tions,  and  most  of  all  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  it  is  objected,  or  perhaps,  noted  with  perplexity, 
that  there  are  instances  in  Scripture  itself,  of  a  change  of 
purpose  in  God, — as  when  lie  threatened  'Nineveh,"  and 
then  spared  it;  or  promised  Canaan  to  the  Israel  itish  people 
who  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  then  condemned  them  to  wan 
der  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  "NVhat  is  to  be  made  of 
s?ich  facts  as  these? 

What,  but  to  give  a  clearer  insight  as  to  the  ground  and 
foundation,  both  of  Divine  promises  and  "threat  en  ings.  For 
all  through  the  Scripture,  wherever  1hc  conduct  of  man, 
as  a  free?  and  responsible  being,  is  concerned,  there  is  an 
unchangeable!  purpose  in  God.  viz.,  of  evil  to  the  wicked,  and 
reward  to  the  righteous.  Ro  thai,  if  judgment  is  threaten 
ed  against  a  particular  course  of  action,  it  will  surely  fol 
low  that  course  of  action,  as  certainly  as  that  lire  will  burn, 
or  water  drown,  lint  if  a  man  withdraws  himself  by  a  change 
of  conduct  from  the  operation  of  this  retributive  law.  that 
i.-.  if.  in  technical  and  theological  language,  he  repents 
and  I  urns  from  his  evil  way,  accepting  of  the  sacritice  God 
has  provided  for  atonement,  then  he  is  out  of  the  way  of 
the  fire  1hat  burns,  or  the  water  thai  drowns.  Tie  is  safe. 
Or,  as  we  may  otherwise  put  it.  he  is  sared. 

And  conversely,  the  promises  of  good  to  the  righteous 
are  just  as  sure,  either  generally,  or  as  applicable  to  some 
definite  course  of  conduct.  But  if  the  righteous  man  fall 
into  the  way  of  disobedience,  he  forsakes  the  realm  in 
which  reward  is  operative,  and  passes  over  to  the  other  in 
which  evil  will  certainly  pursue  him.  (Ezekiel,  xxxiii.) 

These  are  the  eternal  principles  of  Divine  action,  and 
they  are  unchangeable.  For  the  Divine  "Ruler  is  not  fickle, 
nor  arhitrarv.  llalli  1I<  said,  and  xliall  JTc  not  do  it? 
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"    I'.'n  ino.,.  ,,f  sii.iini:  an  ••xin-in,-  «!,„• 
i'a  |,i-,.,|.-siinarian    srliuol  ;    u|,i,-|,   ilon  Hi,,-    j^ 
a\..\\..|.  l.iii    ],a>  .•.•ri;iinl\    |.,.,-n  a.  i.-.l  ,,n  liv 
soin..     \\hos.-    wish    was    fail,.  -r    In    (I,,.    th,,,,-h,.    an,l    uh/,. 
fixing   l!n-ir  .-\v  mi   on<-  ;ISJM-I    ,,f  S.-ript  nr«'.   I..-,  -,,!,,,.  |,!i,,.l 
t"  the  i«-a.  hin^s  of  rin-isi  an.  I  His  Apostles  ;is  a  u  |,,,|,._     |.',,,. 
tli'-s.-   l.-achin-s.   on«-  and   all.   d«-.-|an-   that    \rithnul  lt,,lin<:<t* 
mi    ui  flu    shn  1  1    si'i     (lir    l,i  ii'ii. 

I1-":    :!i'  —  -   words  of   Hi.-   |.n.|d,ri   r\ii|i-nil\    will    imi    1,,-a- 
I!M-   iiM-aiiini:    \\hi.ii    has   1,,-i-n    iii!|.in.-d    !••   ih.-in.      Tin-   f;i.-i- 
°i    ill'-   his|M|-\    .,f   |||,-   |M-I,|I|I-  ;n    iha!    \<-c\    I  in,.-  di-ni.Misii-ai,- 
llii^.       I-'"r    ii    is    plain    thai     \\hih-    iln-\     \\,-i-«-    in    llial    \<T\ 
ri'Lri"M.  <i.nl  «/,'//  v;.-.'  ini.iui!\    ;m.|  p.-r\  .•i-<«-ti.-sv;  in  |jis  pi-opl.-. 
<lt<l  roiidcnin   i!n  in   fur  ii.  and   punish    ih.-n,  sr\»-ivl\    in  .  «»n 
si-tjiiciici-.     'l'h<-  iiifid'-n  i  s  i-t-laii'd   in  <'hap.   \\\..  and  nuiin-i- 
mis  iin  •idcni<  "f  ih'-ii'  siilisdpi.-nl   l,istor\    d.-in<»nsl  ral.-  ihi-. 

\\  hal  ih.-n  nia\  ih.-st-  u.u'ds.  and  lln-  slrikint; 
\vords  thai  t'nlln\\  tin-ill  iiii-an?  Ii  i<  i-\idi-l,t  thai 
lit'-  \\i-i-.U  ;:!•••  ilih'li.hd  t"  «aiT\  (In-  mind  l-a-1  to  tin-  \>< 
L!iiiiin^r  <»f  ll,.'  hi-im-v  <»f  tin-  I\\'«-|M-  irilii-s.  wln-n  th" 
patriar.-h.  .Ia<  »\>.  siirnann-d  Isi'a.-l.  \\a«-  ln-in«/  marked  mil. 
]i\  |ii\ni«'  i.rd  ina  i  i«iit.  a-  th<-  h<-ad  **f  thai  ran-  through 
\\IK.III  all  naiimis  ..f  ih«-  .-aril,  \\.-n-  f.,  !•••  ld.->^.-d.  .lai-uli 
\\as  s.-parati-d  fimn  l'>au.  In-  \\as  jiasm-»|  lliroiiuli  l«»nu  and 
si-\i-!c  d',M  -iplini'.  \\hifli,  li\  l»i\in«-  ^rra<-«-.  puritii-«l  IUM  i-har 
a.  -i.  -i.  !!*•  Ix-raini  an  ••miiM-nt  1\  Lr""d  man.  w.irlliy  l<>  lu 
ll,,.  |n:id  of  a  <  h«»s.-ii  ra.i-;  faithful  t.»  His  (MM).  riMl«M-nn-d 
from  tin-  ini.|iiit\  and  p.-i-\  i-rsi-m-ss  of  i-arh  \ears.  And  it 
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is  mainly  to  him  personally,  and  to  him  also  as  the  head 
of  this  chosen  race,  that  the  thought  of  the  prophet  was 
turned  when  he  is  directed  to  say  that  the  Divine  ruler 
had  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  nor  perverseness  in  Israel; 
that  God  was  with  him  and  his  descendants;  that  by  God's 
power  they  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt;  that  no  magic, 
or  enchantment,  or  divination,  could  do  them  harm,  and 
that  their  history  would  be  such  that  it  would  be  said  of 
Jacob  and  of  Israel,  in  the  time  to  come,  What  hath  God 
wrought!  And  how  marvellously  all  this  came  to  pass  in 
the  history  of  this  man,  and  his  family!  How  they  grew 
to  be  a  mighty  nation,  who  were  once  a  family  nearly 
starved  for  want  of  food,  and  then  a  swarming  multitude  of 
oppressed  slaves;  how  they,  through  the  might}'  hand  of 
God,  became  like  a  great  lion  in  strength,  able  to  crush 
down  their  enemies,  until  their  destiny  was  accomplished. 

All  this,  which  we  read  in  these  days  with  profound 
interest  (for  it  applies  spiritually  to  the  true  Israel,  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God)  was  nothing  but  gall  and  worm 
wood  to  Balak,  who  now  entreats  the  prophet  to  say  no 
more.  Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all.  But 
Balaam  answered  and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  I  not  thce,  say- 
ing.  all  that  the  Lord  spcaketh,  that  must  I  do! 

THE  THIRD  UTTERANCE. 

Ualak  then  determined  to  make  a  last  attempt.  As 
before,  he  <  han.uod  his  position  to  another  mountain  top. 
And  again  there  was  the  utterly  vain  ceremony  of  the 
building  of  altars,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  on  them, 
God  apparently  permitting  them  that  he  might  pour  con- 
lempt  upon  them. 

Then,  as  Balaam,  leaving  his  old  enchantments  and 
charms,  turned  his  face  to  look  at  the  Israelitish  host 
encamped  on  the  plain  below,  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him  once  more. 

NOTE.— Here,  in  this  expression,  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  of 
Balaam's  utterances.  They  are  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  hence  their 
undying  interest,  for  tlic  icord  of  the  Lord  enduretli  for  ever. 

He  describes  himself  as  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
hi*  ry/f.v  open,  while  he  beholds  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
<  amp  of  Israel,  and  bursts  out  into  a  strain  of  poetry  of — 
for  those  times — unequalled  beauty,  while  he  sees  in  his 
\ision  the  strength,  the  growth,  the  order,  the  conquering 
j  tower  of  this  strange  people.  But  when  he  concludes  with 
Ihr  invocation,  Blessed  is  he  that  Wcsscth  thee,  and  cursed 
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/.<  M  th.it  rur.«,th  tin,;  the  anp-r  of  the  kin-  of  Moat,  knew 
im  hounds,  ///.v  ,m///,  ,o/.v  A-//,,//,,/  against  tin-  prophet; 
/,•«.  >//<o/r  /i  ix  /WH//.V  tn./.ther,  and  cried  out  in  his  desperation, 
/  «///«/  ///»•»•  /o  c,//-.vc  //,//„•  tniinii:s.  nnd  hilmtd  thoit  ha*t  nlto- 
/<>•/'( In  r  M.vW  ///,/„  //,/-,,  //,„,. v.  And  IM-  goes  mi  to  use 
threatening  language.  /•'/••  tn  /////  /i/.ir».  li.-  «-ri.-s  j.rol.aldy 
iniiniatiiii:  ilnii  u  h,-n  his  ruiiii.-.-||..i-s  and  princes  ram«»  to 
know  what  h«-  had  said,  his  lif.-  would  !•«•  in  dan^.-r.  pro- 
pin-!  tli<»ULrh  h«-  was.  For  this  was  ofi.-n  .-nou^li  ih«-  caw. 
\\  !i'-n  tin-  prophet  prophesied  smooth  things,  kin^s  honored 
and  rewarded  him:  hut  if  he  was  liold  and  honest  enough  to 
n-pi-ove.  and  remonstrate,  th.-v  imprisoned  or  killed  him. 
Scripture  is  full  of  instances  of  this,  and  so  is  the  history 
of  '  lie  <  'liristian  <  'hun-h. 


Tlioiigh  I'.alak  spoke  in  sudi  threatening  tones,  the  prophet 
was  unmoved,  for  he  was  under  a  hivine  restraint.  Vet  that 
he  would  gladly  ha\e  accepted  the  kind's  money  and  honor 
is  evident  from  the  words  of  his  reply:  "S'/wAv  /  not  to  thy 
int  .v.vf  ;jr/r/-\.  said  he,  ///*//  //  ltdhik  irniilil  »/irr  DU°  /n'.v  houseful 
<>j  f/o/f/  nn<l  x/7r»/\  /  mnnnt  n<>  In  i/mul  tin  commandment  of 
th'  Lord/ 

Thai  houseful  of  ^old  and  silver,  how  greedily  he  con- 
templated  it!  P.ut  he  dare  not  venture  upon  it.  The  com 
mandment  of  the  Lord,  he  had  found,  was  no  command 
ment  to  he  trilled  with.  The  covetous  disposition  was  still 
there,  though  restrained  hy  such  a  mighty  hand,  and  the 
reward  of  the  covetous  man  he  could  not  pot. 

P.ut  now.  a^ain  taking  "p  '!"'  note  of  prophetic  utterance, 
still  speak  in  jr  '"/  /'"'  N/"'''''  "f  tf"  ^'"'''-  m>  'is<>s  'ntn  a  l«»i'i«T 
strain,  and  his  eyes  are  opened  to  a  wider  range  of  vision. 
"/  i/o  to  nui  fun'iih-."  he  sa\s  to  the  kin^r.  "Come.  I  \rill 
ndr*rti*r  tn  tin.'  trhat  ///»>•  ;»ro/»/»-  ,v/i»///  do  to  thy  people  in 
tin  1'itti')'  daiix!  And  thus  he  Levins:  - 


H<i1<Kini.  tin'  son  of  If  tor.  Jnith  .vnid. 
•\iid  tin-  mini   jr/jovc  i-yt  H  nr<-  open  hnth  said. 
ff>    hath  said,   irhirh   heard  tin-  \rnrd*  of  find. 
\ti<1  knnr  the  J:nntrl«hi>    nf  thf   Must  Ilifjh. 
Whii-h   stnr  the  rixiow   of  the     Mmiyhtti. 
Fallimi   into  a    trance, 
lint  harinf]  /n'.v  eyes  open: 

\Vhat  mijrhi  »"'  exi.e.-ted  to  cc.me.  after  surh  a  preamhlr 
ns  this   hut  sometliin^  far  transcending  the  mere  tempera 
desr  nVof  even  the  favored  people'.'     What    hut  something 
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which  should  concern  the  higher  destiny  of  all  mankind, 
and  tlu'  universal  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  (Jod?  And 
thus  it  caine.  For  he  went  on  to  say: 

"/  shall  sec  Him,  but   not   noir, 

I    xhall   behold    Him,  but  not  niah. 

There  shall  eoine  a  tilar  out  of  './ucoh. 

And  a  ^centre  shall  arise  out  of  Israel, 

And  shall  smile  all  the  corner*  of  Moab. 

And  destroy  all  the  children   of  Xhe/h, 

And  Edom  shall  be  a  ))osscxxion. 

Xeir  also  shall  be  <i  possession  for  ///*  rneniicx; 

And  Israel  shall  do  ralianlli/." 

"Out  of  Jacob  shall  conn'  lie  fhal  shall  bore  dominion, 
And  Nhall  desfroii  hint  that  rental  neth   of  (lie  eilif." 

>»ow.  what  is  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  re 
markable  utterance? 

Who  is  this  personage  whose  exist  nice  at  some  future 
day  is  thus  revealed  to  the  prophet?  Whom  he  is  to  sir, 
I  nit  not  noir :  1o  behold,  but  nol  iin/h?  Who  is  this  tint  is  [o 
arise,  like  a  star  out  of  Jacob;  who  is  to  wield  a  .vr  />/rr  as 
a  king?  Who  is  to  war  against  the  enemies  of  Isr;,ei,  and 
smite  1hem  down?  Xo  personage  at  all  answering  to  that 
description  arose  our  of  this  people  for  main"  ueneral  ions. 
There  was  no  sceptre  at  all  in  Israel  for  hundreds  of  years 
after  lialaam.  15m  at  length  one  did  arise,  who  corres 
ponded  to  this  description,  viz.,  David,  the  son  of  -Jesse, 
who  did  arise  like  a  star,  and  did  wield  a  sceptre  in  Israel, 
and  who  did  smite  the  corners  of  Moab.  and  destroy  many 
of  the  children  of  Sheth.  adding  their  lands  to  his  own  do 
minion.  And  even  if  the  scope  of  the  prophecv  ended  !,"]•«> 
il  would  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  all  Scripture. 

1»ut  1his  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  these  remark 
able  words.  For  it  is  certain  that  David  was  a  typ*-  (>f 
that  greater  Son  of  David,  who  was  David's  Lord  as  well 
as  his  son;  certain  also  1hat  many  of  Hie  things  spoken 
aforetime  of  David  and  fulfilled  in  him  in  a  secular  sense 
had  also  a  far  wider  reach,  and  a  spiritual  application  in 
the  teaching.  1he  reign,  the  spiritual  conquests,  and  the 
world-wide  dominion  of  Ihe  Messiah.  Of  Him  it  was  spoken 
by  the  the  prophet  Isaiah  that  lie  should  be  "a  i/rcut  Hahl" 
in  the  darkness  of  a  coming  age:  also  lhaf  Ihe  cfoi'cniwcHt 
should  J>r  n/>»n  hix  shoulder:  that  Tie  should  sit  upon  fhr 
fhnnic  of  Darid  fur  erer  lisa,  ix.)  thai  there  should  be  battle 
and  conflict,  and  a  breaking  of  the  yoke  of  the  oppressed 
1h rou <rh  ITim. 


:\ow.  in  considering  whether  all  this  is  implied  in 
utterances  of   Ualaam,  h-i   us  ivniemher  thai   he  is  sp, 
by  the  Sjnnt  n,  <;,„/.     I,  is  no,  isalaan,  thai  sp,aks.  bu, 
>ivme  >p,nt    -who   spake  bx    tin-   prophets,"  and   th 
whom    was   manifested   all   thai    conc,.,i,ed   th.-  connng    md 
reign  ol   the  Messiah.     Was  this  imt   so1.' 

1>i(l  n"'  ""•  Divine  T.-adi.-r  afh-r  His  r.-s.irr.-c,  i,,,,  Sp,-ak 
to  His  diseiph-s  thai  all  things  n.tisi  I,,-  fulfill,,!  ,//,„•/, 
irr/v  irrittin  in  tin  hnr  nf  .!/„*,*.  ,/„,/  th,  /,/•„/,/„  I*,  ,/««/  the 
Psalmx,  t-onr<  niiin/  him.'  iLnk<-  xxiv.  -1-J.i 

Triif.  And  ii  is  significantly  add.-d  that  II,  n)»,md  tlnir 
lindrrtttnntliny  tlml  tint/  nti'/lit  uml>  rstnml  tin  ,xVn'/»/imx.  im 
plying  lln-  in -.-d  nf  a  hi\ine  enlightenment  that  tin-  true 
import  and  value  nf  these  aiicii-nf  forecast  ings  might  be 
apprehended. 

Fnrihrr  siill.  Si.  IVi.-r.  in  his  |'jrs,  KpiHil...  speaking  bv 
tin-  sami-  hivim-  Spirit,  di-i-lar.-d  that  tin-  \.-r\  j.mpli.-i's 
themselves  had  h»  s,<ii'<-h  and  .-minii'i-  \\lial  was  ,h«-  nii-an- 
in^'  nf  ih.-ir  o\\n  j.roph.-ci«-s.  and  thai  ih.-\  \\.-ri-  laught 
that  il  was  for  a  roming  aj;.-.  ami  IH.I  for  tin-  linn-  ,in-n 
present,  thai  tlu-v  projdn'si«-d  il.  I'eh-r  i..  1'Mli.  And  it 
is  iiiosi  noiici-able  in  this  striking  saxing.  thai  tin-  pro- 
]>hets  of  old  lime  are  said  to  In-  sp.-aking  "Ini  tin  X/»»rif 
nf  1'hrixt  ///<//  //~</x  //*  tin  a'."  And  in  ihis  ch-arh  «-ori'«-s- 
jM.nds  thai  \er\  jiregnani  sa\ing  in  lln-  Apo«alNj»se  illi-v. 
xi\..  Kh.  Ihai  tin  (<  *t  iinniiu  nf  ,//.s//v  j.s-  tin  xjiirit  nf  jin>i>ln  '-I/. 

Now.  it  is  in  the  lighi  of  ih.-se  r«-\  i-l;i,  ions  of  :i  siili-i- 
(|in-nt  time  \\i-  ninsi  cnnsid.-r  all  <  Md  Testament  prupheries. 
Is  i  i  no  i  i  li.-n  r.-rt  ain  i  ha  i  \\  li<-n  I'alaam  speaks  of  ih«*  rising 
nf  n  star  nut  nf  ./nrnh.  In-  was  speaking  all  nncniiscimisl y 
Jn  him--<-|f  nf  mie  \\lin  \\niild  arise  in  the  darkness  of  a 
cnmili'j  da\.  \\lin  w.iiihl  be  the  In-'nfht  mnl  ntnntimi  slnr 
iK.-\.  xxii..  I'ii.  as  \\.-ll  as  /In  rnnl  ntnl  tin  n/7*/iriiM/  "/'  llnnil. 
And  \\heii  In-  speaks  nf  a  >v«////v  rising  »ut  of  Israel,  who 
would  smile  Moab.  and  S.-th.  and  Kdom.  is  ii  imi  ceiiain 
fhal  a  \\idi-r  and  spiritual  id.  a  is  i-i.n\e\.-d  b\  tin-  pr«»- 
ph.-i-v.  \\y...  the  setiini:  "|i  nf  a  spiritual  kingdom  b>  the 
Messiah,  under  whom  tin-re  should  be  perpetual  «'onlli«  t 
with  the  rul.-rs  of  this  world's'  darkness,  the  spiritual 
Moab  and  F.dom  of  tin-  time.  It  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah 
,],:,,  |j,.  should  s-it  on  the  righi  hand  of  (i..d  until  //ix 
cncmii-H  ">  r>  ,,ni<I.  ///x  fnnt«tnnt.  And  in  the  marvellous 
imagery  of  the  Ai.ocalyj.se.  wriih-n  in  the  limes  of  the 
Messiah  Himself,  is  He  not  ,-,.pr.-sei.ied  as  going  forth  to 
war  (Hev.  xix..  11  to  H',..  and  as  .tntitimi  thr  nnt 
a  'aliarn  xi/'on//  Yet  this  is  not  the  sword  of  secular  po>\er, 
as  some  have  \ainl\  supposed,  but  the  sword  of  ih.-  ^ 
liicWfiril  nf  llinl.  which  idea  is  emphasi/.-d  by  t! 
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image  of  the  sword  as  not  being  held  in  His  hand,  but 
proceeding  out  of  His  mouth.  For  the  weapons  of  this 
war  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual;  and  the  enemies  to  be 
smitten  are  not  earthly  states  ami  kingdoms,  but  systems 
and  powers  of  darkness,  idolatry,  and  falsehood. 

Not  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets  had  a  bearing 
upon  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  far-distant  future. 
Some  of  them  (and  the  latter  portion  of  Balaam's  words 
amongst  them)  had  their  entire  fulfilment  in  the  time  of 
the  chosen  people. 

Yet  they  are  preserved  in  the  Divine  record,  as  all  the 
movements  of  Divine  government  are  of  instruction  for  us, 
whether  the  purposes  of  that  government  related  to  times 
now  gone  by,  or  to  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 


(JHAl'TKK    IX. 
Tin:  Ti;.\irTAHu.N.s  IN  MOAU.— Tin:  CALL  or  JOSHUA. 

ll  might  seem  incredible,  did  we  not  know  the  "depths 
of  Satan,"  and  the  extraordinary  deceitfulncss  of  the  hu 
man  heart,  that  after  all  the  scenes  through  which  this 
man  Kalaam  had  passed,  and  the  marvellous  things  he  had 
been  permitted  to  see  and  say.  that  the  next  thing  we  read  of 
him  is  that  he  led  the  women  of  Moab  in  a  daring  course 
of  temptation  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  temptation 
was  to  worship  their  gods,  and  to  join  in  the  scandalous 
and  licentious  rites  connected  with  that  worship.  "Tan  it 
be  possible,"  we  exclaim  i ii \  oluii t ai'i ly .  "that  it  was  this 
same  prophet  JJalaam  that  did  this;  that  fell  to  such  a 
depth  of  wickedness  as  this,  immediately  after  the  Spirit 
of  (  HM!  had  rested  upon  him? 

I'.ut  ii  was  even  so.  And  it  is  here  that  the  real  character 
of  the  man  is  revealed.  lb-  had  been  elevated  bevoiid 
himself  for  a  time,  and  his  last  words  had  such  a  lourh 
of  Divine  pathos  that  it  w»u!d  seem  as  if  his  heart  was 
softened,  and  thai,  as  "//«  ir, /if  /n.v  imii."  from  the  mountain 
of  Divine  vision.  h«-  would,  during  «ln-  rest  of  his  lib-  be 
a  changed  man. 

••//•    imi/   t<>  hi*  /'/'"•'."   intending  to  proceed  to   his  own 
coiintrv.   a   distant    country;    but    before   going,   perhaps   in 
coiiceri    with    llalak.   "Satan    having  entered    into   him."    he 
conceives    the    diabolical    design    of    Irving    what    eoiild    be 
done  to  curse  the   Israelites,  bv    tempting  them  with   Moa 
iiish    women.      As    is    well    known,    siieh    w.iinen    were   em 
ploved  about  some  of  the  temples  of  nearly  all  ancient  reli 
gjons  even  down  t..  the  limes  of  C.reece  and  Koine.  Such 
TI.MM!  'are  to  be  found  in   India  to  this  ven    dav.     And  the 

device    succeeded.      Israel,    while    abiding    ill    ill.'    plains    "PP" 

si,,,  the  land  of  Canaan,  fell  into  the  snare. 
'invited    t..    the    sacrifices    of    the    gods;    main    of    their 
Billed;  thev    were  temph-d  In  b,,w   down  Jo  t  hese  god,,  and 
led   on   then,,-   ...   commi.    fornioitioii.      Thus    Israel   J..H 
hilns,.lf  to  /M«/-/'ror.  f«.r  it    wan  one  of  ihe  many  for,, 
Haul-worship,  all    w.-k-d   ami   licentious,   that    prevailed 

t   .      i  ,,  . .     I... i  in     f  1-1  .in     t  lie 

Moab  at    thai    t  im«-. 

Mnses   later  on     i<  'hap.    \\\i.. 


And.  as   we   learn   from   the  words 
all   this  was  f/,r,,M 


!A  ll^m 

,d  against  these  Israelites,  and  that  the  command  w 


.t  m.ered  at   that  the  anger  of  the  1,rd  v 
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issued  to  put  to  death  every  man  who  had  joined  himself 
to  this  detestable  idolatry. 

Is  this  a  harsh  sentence,  and  cruel?  Death,  for  merely 
attending  idolatrous  worship,  and  falling  into  the  snare  of 
licentiousness? 

P»ut  let  us  remember  the  time,  the  occasion,  the  danger, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  keeping  this  people  clear  of 
the  abominable  idolatries  of  the  people  round  them.  It 
was  no  time  for  trilling,  for  leniency.  The  occasion  called 
for  strict  justice,  for  sharp  dealing.  Now,  idolatry  in  this 
people  was  treason;  treason  that  struck  at  the  very  founda 
tion  of  their  national  existence.  They  had  been  constituted 
a-  peculiar  people,  and  a  liolij  nation.  Falling  away  from  this, 
they  would,  if  they  continued,  lose  their  peculiar  character 
and  value,  and  become  as  the  rest  of  the  nations  around 
them.  All  these  nations  have  long  ceased  from  the  world; 
and  so  would  the  Jews  had  they  fallen  persistently  into 
idolatry.  Hence  the  severity  of  the  penalty.  Idolatry  was 
treason  against  the  state,  and  all  slates  punish  treason 
with  death. 

One  Israelite,  more  bold  and  defiant  than  the  rest,  had 
dared  to  bring  one  of  these  women  into  his  tent  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  congregation;  an  act  of  such  scandalous 
impiety  as  to  rouse  almost  to  a  pitch  of  madness  Phinehas, 
the?  son  of  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  who  rushed  into  the 
tent  and  slew  both  the  man  and  the  woman  on  the  spot. 
This  act  was  justified  by  the  command  given  when  the 
outbreak  occurred,  Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were  joined 
lo  Uaal-Peor. 

And  the  zeal  of  Fhinehas  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  be 
accepted  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  people. 
A  plague  had  broken  out,  probably  the  sort  of  plague  that 
dogs  the  steps  of  the  fornicator.  But  after  the  deed  of 
Pliim  has,  1he  ylague  was  {-tared. 

And  to  Phinehas,  he  being  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
to  the  high-priesthood,  a  remarkable  blessing  was  con- 


"Bchold,"  said  the  Lord,  "/  give  unto  him  my  cov 
enant  of  peace!" 

And  lie  shall  have  it:  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the 
covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  became  lie  was 
zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel. 

Several  tilings  are  noticeable  here. 

First,  that  in  the  priesthood  (including,  naturally,  the 
sacrifices   offered    in    connection   with   it),   there    was    the 
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fuun.lau.m    of   peace   in    th,   I,.la(inl,s   of    ^ 

(unl  .  V 


law  of  Sllla  anm.d  gmil  ru 
I  righteousness,  which  could  not  Ian  briiiif  iiit 
-«'  ""'nation  the  people  of  a  race  like  mankind,  iZJitfcfc 
--  fey  do.  an  inveterate  tendem-N  ,„  eul  doin^.  i-,ldl?rf 
tli-  law,  simply  as  Jaw,  ,|,ere  eould  I,,.  m,  ,H.a,  ,.  1Jui 
alMiiS  with  the  law  of  th,.  commandments.  there  was  the 
Jaw  .,1  sacritice;  tin-  sheddin-  of  |,|,,od  for  atonement  and 
tins  was  to  make  peace  l.y  lHvin,-  appointment,  even  an, 
in  a  time  to  ruiue,  then  far  distant,  peace  was  to  IK-  made 
l»y  the  blood  of  tin  Cross! 

Then,  fiii-ilier,  that  the  covenant  was  one  of  an  ,  eerltmtiny 

ttliood,  foreshadowing,  as  so  many  other  things  did  at 

l  his   time,  a   priesthood   of   far  greater  dignity  and   power 

lhal    was  to  come,  even  the   Klernal    1'riesthood  of  the  Son 


This  orriinvm-e,  with  its  e\il  coiise.niem-.-s,  led  to  i  lie 
eommami  to  r>d-  tin  MUIinnihs.  as  (hey  vexed  Israel  icitH 
iltt-ir  ic  iU-s,  a  phrase  which  may  help  us  "to  understand  what 
happened  shortly  afterwards,  when,  after  defeating  the 
-Midianhes  in  battle  i^Chap.  xxxi.,  7-Sj,  the  command  was 
^i\'ii  i<»  pin  !<•  tin-  suord,  not  only  all  the 
inah-s,  bin  all  the  jjrown  up  women.  For.  as  the 
LT'-at  leader  reminded  them,  h  was  they  thnt  cnumtl  the 
cliil'/rt-n  i>l  Jsnnl,  throilffh  thr  counsel  of  Unlnnin.  to  c<munit 
//•<  "-y^/.v.s-  ityninxl  tin  Lnrtl  in  tin  mutter  of  /'»//;•,  <unl  fh<r<  \rnti 
<i  fi!<i<jur  (inionti  the  t'ongreyntion  n\  the  Lord!  (v.  KJ.j 

\\  hen  consi«lerin^  the  severity  of  the  measures  taken 
with  regard  to  the  «  "anaaniiish  and  Midianitish  peopli-.  it 
is  loo  often  for^<»l  ten  to  uhat  an  abandoned  depth  »>f  wirk- 
ediiess  these  people  had  descended,  both  men  and  women. 

l're\'iouslv  to  this  war  against  the  .Midianilish  tribes  (the 
word  Midian.  here,  and  in  other  places,  evidently  bein^ 
sometimes  used  as  a  p-nerif  name  for  all  the  tribes  east  of 
.Jordani,  ;'  i»('u  Census  of  the  people  able  to  bear  arms  was 
taken,  that  is.  all  the  males  from  twenty  \i-ars  old  and 
upwards.11 

•NO-IK.—  -The  fart  that  the?  whole  malo  population  from  thin  UK* 
aii'!  upwards  waa  expected  to  boar  arniK.  ami  go  out  to  war.  will 
explain  how  it  camo  to  pass  that  the  number  <>f  th^  Iar»olltlKh  com- 
!..i;:mts  in  the  battles  wo  rc-a«l  of  was  so  enormou.H.  We  aro  alto- 
K*Mher  mi.sle<l  if  we.  Jtidge  of  the«o  thlnRH  by  modern  BtandardH. 
Th«-  Dominion  of  Canada  uinl«»r  the  fame  rule  could  plaro  an  army  of 
piirht  hundred  thoiiHautl  mon  in  the  Held;  an  utterly  Impowlblo  thlnK 
uii'l.-r  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  but  quite  poMlbla  if  our 
wt'.le  population  wa«  embraced  within  the  area  of  a  f«w  of  otir 
laru-fr  counties,  and  every  man  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards 
was  enrolled  in  tho  ranku. 
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It  was  iii  this  war  against  Midian  that  the  soothsayer 
Balaam  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
and  -teats  slain  icith  the  sword,  a  melancholy  ending  to  what 
might  have  been,  after  such  experiences  and  revelations, 
a  life  of  high  elevation,  bringing  light  and  blessing  to  all 
the  tribes  of  the  East.  But,  alas!  When  the  experiences 
and  revelations  were  past,  he  sank  to  his  own  native  moral 
level,  and  was  destroyed.  Thus  this  briyht  and  shining 
light  went  out  in  utter  darkness. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  great  enterprises  of  Moses.  His 
days  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  command  was  given 
that  lie  should  ascend  up  to  the  Alount  Abarini  (&  geaerk 
name  to  the  Moabitish  range),  from  whence  he  should 
we  the  land  given  to  Israel.  Then  he  should  be  gathered 
to  his  people.  (Chap,  xxvii.,  12.) 

THE  CALL  OF  JOSHUA. 

But  who  should  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  people, 
and  how  should  he  be  chosen  or  appointed?  It  was  impos 
sible,  under  the  circumstances,  that  there  could  be  any 
but  a  Divine  appointment,  a  direct  Divine  appointment,  and 
not  merely  an  indirect,  such  as  any  appointment  nun  be 
conceived  of  as  under  Divine  Providence,  either  express  or 
implied.  There  was  no  recognition  of  the  hereditary  prin 
ciple  in  the  secular  leadership,  as  there  had  been  in  the 
priesthood.  The  honor  did  not  pass  to  the  sous  and  de 
scendants  of  Moses.  The  hereditary  system  was  not  estab 
lished  till  many  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  and  then 
only  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  as  a  special  reward  for 
faithfulness  in  the  case  of  David.  As  to  the  elective 
system,  so  far  as  the  chief  leadership  is  concerned,  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  it  in  the  whole  history.  Even  in  ih<J 
unsettled  times  of  the  Judges,  the  leader  Avas  always  called 
out  by  a  Divine  indication. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  Moses  that  he  must  shortly 
give  up  his  charge,  the  narrative  indicates  that  his  spirit 
was  most  deeply  stirred  as  to  this  all-important  question. 
The  words  in  which  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord 
are  very  brief,  but  most  emphatic,  most  weighty,  indicating 
a  heart  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  of  th»? 
issues  involved  in  it.  They  seem  to  indicate  thoughts  such 
as  these:— I  dare  not.  I  cannot,  I  am  not  wise  and  far- 
seeing  enough  to  presume  even  to  suggest  the  name  of  a 
successor.  "LET  THE  LORD,  THE  GOD  OF  THE  SPIRITS  OF 

ALL    FLESH,    SET    A    MAN    OVER    THE    CONGREGATION,    WlllCll    mail 

(jo  out  before  them,  and  which  may  go  in  before  them,  and 
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"•'•"»<  //i"//  /"I'/  /Arm  „„/.  „,„/  „-/,,,/,  ,„„,,  ,„.„„,  „„„,  ,„.  „,„, 
///<•  v»nyrvgntMH  nf  It,,  /.„,,/  „„/,,  „„/  !»  n»  */;,,,,  ir/,,V/,'  A,,,, 
//'>  Hhi'phcrd!  (Chap,  xxvii..  17., 

\\  hat  a  terse  and  striking  deseription  of  the  ,,m.  «•  Km- 
I  Ins  is  nu  men-  formal  nMire  ,,f  digniiN.  I. in  nf  real  leader 
ship.  And  I,,-  is  nm  m  |M.  t|,,.  arl.itrarv  ruler.  |,ui  the 
*h,  /,//,/-,/.  earing  f,,r  ||,,.  people,  living  f,,',-  ,!„.„,.  llot  COIl. 
ring  his  own  ease.  Inn  Ins  people's  welfare,  readv  Iik«- 
a  shepherd  in  di-fi-nd  lli.-in  if  atla.-krd;  /rm/iw;  //»///»  nu/ 
In  new  ti«-lds  nf  (MM  upatinii,  nr  liiin,/in<i  tfum  in  wlifii  lli«« 

clll«TJi!'is«-    is    arrninplislicd. 

Sucli  ;t  sln-ph.-rd.  David  die  Smi  nf  J«-ss«-  is  drsc-rilx-d  in 
hav.-  IMM-II.  \\licn  In-  was  aiminh-d  kin^'.  il'salni  Ixvviii., 
T'l  i  1  i.  and  siirh  u»-rc  maiiv  kin^s  nf  Ins  liiir. 

NOTI-:.  — It  is  iniprostiiiK  to  noto.  in  this  runnm-tinn.  that  thi«  t<l"-i 
cf  .1  kin«  hfinK  :i  "shf^hfrd"  of  his  p.  «>pl«>  was  that  whit  h  acrord- 
inx  t-)  tho  old  historians  animated  Cyrus  th«-  (Ir<\it.  ||i»  [*  sa'.d 
to  have  obsfrvf.d.  ono  day.  to  his  rourtiors.  that.  ">i  //fiiir.  ,,u<jf  I 
t»  ••ntix'nli-i-  /////<-»//  n. «  n  .s//r/»/i <•'•</.  //  i\  hit  <lntii.  "  ^a Id  h".  "/'.  ir-il'h 
Hint  Ills  i»i<,i>li  null/  lin  in  snfih/  nn<l  </»"'.  I"  tuinl'ii  linntrlf  uilH 
tnu-iiti/  ninl  varrx.thnt  thru  may  br  rrnnpf  f  nun  tin-in  ;  t»  \>lm-<  h\*  <h  - 
liytit  in  xi-rinii  tin  in  im-wim-  ninl  innltii>li/.  nn<l  ralnuttlii  i  r\m*r  hi*  oir/i 
j»-r*ini  in  tin  it  il>  finci  ninl  i><'ot»  rtinn-" 

In  answer  t<>  tliis  snlrinn  aj»|M-al  Mosrs  rt-<i-i\»-d  a  r«- 
iiiai-kaliN-  din-rtinii.  \\7...  In  /'//;»  Jnxhuu.  n  tnun  in  irhnm  i" 
tin  .^ftii'it.'  /'/  /'///  linnilx  UJKHI  him.  un»l  l<>  .v»  /  him  ttcforc 
l''>n:,ir.  tin  fir'n*!.  mnl  lufnri  nil  (In  c/»;n//-f -ijnlinn.  nml  thru 
h>  </ir>  him  n  rh<i/'</<  in  In,  It'  niffht. 

l.d    us  nnti-  di«-  N'ar'mns   pai't iriilars  «>f  tliis.   die  Hrnt    in 

sl;itl<-e    ill     tile    hivilie    rrrnrds    nf    die    appoint  Iliclit     of    a    SU< 
ressnp    to    a    Lrl'ea!     nlli.e    nf    ^u\  iTII  Illeli  I    aild    leadership.        Fnf 
U(.     liave     liel-e     die     ^el'lllS     and     I'<HI|     nf     ideas     Mild     prarliri"* 

\\liidi    have    sur\i\ed    thrmi^h    iniiiiiiieraldf    changes    and 

<  hanres   of   historv.   and   an-   in    full    fom-   in   these   nmdern 
davs.   \\lien    die  same   tiling   has   t«»  In-  dmie. 

l.i   Tin-   first    point    is    that    i  he   designated    snn-essor   <»f 
Moses  is  a  man  in  irlimn  in  tin    X/»iY//.    This    is    nndnii!ite«ll\ 
tin-  Spirit  nf  r.od.  an  expression  that  has  appeared  again  and 
aL'ain    even    at    this  earlv    perind.   and    NNhi.h    we   shall    \\w\ 
jis}ain  and  a^ain  as  the  hisim-\   proreeds.  foreshadowing  the 

fllller  deve|o|,niellt    nf    the    idea    ill    tile   tillleS   of   olir    I  .ol'd    aild 

his  Apostles.     Kven  dins  earlx   n  ran  ).e  s.-en  that  the  Spiri 
nf'<Jnd.  tilling  tli«-  inii'd  of  a  man.  .piirkened  and  strength 
,  ned  everv  faeultv  in  him  thai   was  needed  for  the  work  ll«- 
!,.,,!   t.i  do    wh.-d.er  il    was   leadership  in    Mones.   ndminin 

<  rat  i,,ii   in  -Joseph    skill  of  handi.-raft   in   He/ah-el  do  liuiUl 
,,,',.  |.,j,erna.  le,    generalship  in  .Ionium  and  r.id.-on.  piMMry 
MIM,    pn.pherN    ill    r.alaam.      And   oven    to   this  .lav. 
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is  accepted  as  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  in  any  communion,  who  is  not  believed  to  be 
"moved  by  the  spirit"  for  the  work. 

(l*.)  The  next  point   is   that   Moses    was   directed   to   lau 
his  hands  upon  him.     The  first  instance  on  record,  and  the 
precedent  for  all   those  subsequent   layings  on   of  hands 
which  form  so  striking  a   feature  in  the  setting  apart  of 
men  to  ecclesiastical  office  in  these  days. 

The  idea  of  transfer  of  character  and  gift  by  the  layin- 
on  of  hands  was  fully  recognized  in  the  ritual  of  atonement 
revealed  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  man  who  brought  his  burnt 
offering  to  the  tabernacle  was  directed  (Lev.  i.,  4j  to  put 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering  to  make  an  atone 
ment  for  him.  But  it  is  in  the  significant  ceremony  of  tlie 
Scape-goat  on  the  day  of  atonement  that  this  transfer  bv 
the  laying  on  of  hands  is  most  strikingly  set  forth.  Tlie 
high-priest,  having  offered  one  goat  as  a  sin-offering,  takes 
the  live  goat,  laying  both  his  hands  on  its  head,  confessing 
the  transgressions  of  the  people,  putting  Iliem  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat.  And  the  goat  xhall  hear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  land  not  inhabited.  (Lev.  xvi..  22.) 

Thus  were  the  Isiaelitish  people  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  the  passing  of  either  demerit  or  merit  by  the  putting  on 
of  hands.  And  it  is  significantly  said  of  Joshua  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  he  iras  full  of  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  for  MOSCN  had  laid  /m-  hand*  upon  him. 

There  is  very  little  more  of  this  rite  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  how  large  a  part  it  bears  in  the 
New  is  familiar  to  all  its  readers. 

i:>.)  Then,  in  'he  presence  of  the  High  Priest  and  the 
congregation,  Moses  gives  to  his  successor  a  solemn  charge.. 
The  charge  itself  is  not  given  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  but 
the  substance  of  it  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
It  consists  first  of  an  exhortation  and  mandate  (Deut.  xxxU, 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  and  the  work 
Joshua  would  have  to  do.  Bi:  STHO.M;,  AND  OF  <;ooi>  roru- 
ACK,  words  that  are  repeated  again  and  again,  not  only 
by  Moses  himself,  but  directly  by  the  Lord  Himself  to 
Joshua,  after  he  had  assumed  office.  To  a  soldier,  whose 
whole  future  life  was  to  be  spent  in  military  operations, 
this  exhortation  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  The 
enterprise  before  him  was  difficult.  It  was  fear,  and  want 
of  courage,  that  led  to  the  people  turning  back  forty  years 
before;  for  ten  out  of  the  twelve1  spies  declared  that  the 
country  was  full  of  strong  fortresses,  and  walled  cities,  in 
habited  by  a  warlike  people,  and  that  they  could  not  con 
quer  it.  That  this  description  of  the  country  and  its  in 
habitants  was  true  we  know  from  the  history  of  Joshua 
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himself.     \\'ell,   then,   might    the   tirst    note   of   the   charge 
be  (  '<  u  KALI:  !     t'i  nr  not. 

\\\\(  the  second  portion  of  the  charge  x\as  a  great  /VoiMixr, 
a  promise  so  great  that  it  has  become  part  of  the  permaneiii 
heritage  of  the  people  of  (iod  in  these  Christian  tunes.  Tin* 
promise  was  this:  Tin:  LMI:H  Hi  n  is  THAT  IMITII  .,»> 
i;t:r<>Ki:  rin:i:.  Hi:  wn.i.  m:  WITH  rm:i..  Hi:  wn.i.  NUI  \  \\\. 
Tin-: i-:.  M:ITIII-:I;  I-UKSAM:  THI:I:! 

A   might  \   promise,  indeed;  a  repetition  in  \er\   emphatic 
form  <d   the  words  spoken  to  theii-  father  .lacob  in  the  \\oii 
derfnl  dream  at    Itethel:      ••/  am  irith  tint,  ami  uill  A»»/<  //m 
in  nl!  ftlans  u'hitlni-  thou  am  *t ;  also  of  the  \\ords  spoken  to 
.Moses    himself   in    a    time   of   darkness   and    fear    when   en 
camped  near  Mount  Sinai,  ".I///  /Vm'mr  shall  au  irith  thw!'* 
And    now    ihis  great    co\enant    of    Presence  and   protection 
is  passed  on  to  t  he  new  leader  and  commander  of  the  people. 
From    him    xx  e    trace    it    do\\n    through    the    long    course   of 
hisiorx.    repealed   again    and   again    t<>   men    \\lio   had   great 
duties    ami    responsibilities    laid    upon    them,    the    idea    «>f 
Cmd's  accompanying  /*/•»>•» /»«•«    shining  out   conspicu»»usl\    in 
the  Psalms  and  the   Prophets,  as  an  inspiring  and  comfort 
ing   force.      Thus,    xxith    l»a\id.   "/    han    st  t   th<    Loul  alirau* 
bcfoi't   tin  :  Inniitsi    H<    is  at  mi/  I'iaht  hana'.l  shall  not  In  nmrrtl." 
i  Psalm    x\i..    >.i      And    again.    "Thnii'ih    I    walk    thnnnih    the 
rnlli  it  of  tin    *hailoir  ///    a'lath.   /    u'ill   ftar   no  rri7.    1'ttu   Tli«»i' 
AKI    \\IIH   MI.."   i  Psalm    xxiii..    l.i      And   let    us   listen   to  the 
stirring   strains  of   Isaiah,   the    Prophet.  "\Vlnn   thou  i>ax*'.<t 
throu<il<   tin    iratirs  I    irill  l,<    nith   tlm.  ami  throU'ih  tin    rii  •>  * 
tin  if   shall    not    on  rfloir    tln<:    if  Inn    thou    iralkist    throuah    th< 
firi   thou  shall  not  In   liuriml.  in  it  In  r  shall  tin   flnnn   kitnll'   N/M./I 
tin  i  .'"      i(  'hap.    xliii..    -.1 

The    xer\    words   of    the    charge    gi\en    t"   -l">hua    are 
peated    ill  'the    Kpistle  to   the    HebreWH.  bx    the   Ap-sll-   i 
is  exhorting  these  Christian*  of  .b-\\ish  blood  to  faith  a 
constancv,  i.x  reminding  them  of  the  promises  given  to  their 
fathers    •'•/.,/   ltonr  ronni-satn.n   h,    irithoiit  t-onlou«,n*.<< 
Mie  exhortation     Ib-bn-us  xii...  :...  and  be  cm.tent  w.t 
ihin-s  :is  ve  have.  /»,/•   II*    //'///•  >'"«/.      "I    wil.l.   MM. it  I 


Nll1        Thin    qu.,i:iii..n    Is    iii    i'.'»r,l.in    •    with 

.....     •       ! 


I"   .l-.shua     in 

ask  ,.„.„«,.!  of 
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Lord  through  the  mysterious  breast-plate  of  Urim  on  the 
High  1'riest. 

There  is  not  much  said  further  of  this  breast-plate,  in 
the  subsequent  history,  or  how  it  should  operate  in  the  ob 
taining  of  counsel.  But  the  idea  conveyed  is  noteworthy, 
^\'A.,  that  in  the  secular  affairs  of  daily  life,  in  the  guid 
ance  of  one's  own  house  by  man  or  woman,  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  in  the  sphere  of  government,  a  man  should 
seek  counsel  of  the  All-wise,  and  the  Almighty.  And  this, 
not  only  in  private  prayer,  but  in  the  worship  and  services 
of  the  congregation;  in  the  house  of  God,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  ministry  of  the  Divine  word. 


Tm:    AI.I...I  \H;M    ,,K    I.ANPS      KAST      ..r      .|«»KII.\N    i«>   TIM: 
TI;II:I:S  <>r   HIM  IU:N   AM>  <l.\i».  —  TUB  APPOINTMENT  OF 

i  'rnr.s  «»!••    Ki:rr<;i:. 


\\hen  the  Israelitish  host  had  subdued  tin-  rountrv  Kast 

of  .  Ionian,  jt  serins  t»»  ha\e  hern  al  oner  a  question  what 
was  '<•  be  dour  with  ii.  l-'or.  original!  v.  tin-  idea  «»f  the 
people  seems  in  have  l»«-«-n  \\li(»ll\  i-niitiiicil  i»»  tin*  n-pioii 
nn  lli«-  \\  «-sl  side  .it'  lln-  rivi-i-.  Thai  was  lln-  laml  «»f  Canaan 
jn-ojM-i'.  ll  was  in  thai  n^ion  tliat  lln-ir  fathers  .  \lirahani 
;nnl  Isaar  had  durlt;  and  in  \\liirh  (|n-\  liad  nm\i-d  alMiiil 
fi-«iin  han  to  Iti-i-i-shclia  juisi  urin^  ih«-ir  llurks;  and  when- 
tin-  nmsi  striking  ••\fiils  of  ihrir  li\»-s  had  takrn  pla«'«-. 
llfi-»-  \\.-f-  Slu-rln-ni.  and  Itflln-l.  and  lldu-on.  and  tin-  w»-ll 
l.;i  hai  Koi.  ili<-  ihr«-«-  tirsi  ln-in^  \Nfllkno\\n  |ila<  «-s  n«»w. 
Il  \\;is  li»-r«\  also,  thai  tin-  siran^'r  and  in\  si«-rioiis  jn-r 
sona-t-  .Mflrlii  Xt-d.-k  a|i|M-ai-ci|.  .-.iniin^  down  from  tin- 
ln-i^his  \\ht-if  .It-rnsa  Inn  now  stands,  to  tin-  valh-\  now 
railed  MM-  \;ill»-\  of  .lrsliosha|dial  ,  In-  In-in^  tin-  kin^  of 
Sal«-ni  i;il'l«-r\\ai-ds  .h-ni  sah-iin  al  tin-  linn-.  Hut  ilirsr  palfi 
an  lis  in-\i-i-  nio\«-d  across  (In-  Jordan,  and  none  of  th*- 
e\eni<  of  their  lives  took  |>la<-<-  iln-ri-  except  I  he  ineniorati''- 
nieeiinv.  l>ei\\ei-n  .la<o|i  and  Ksan  MI  the  ford  of  .laldiok, 

aild     llie    III  \  Oeriolis    si  e||e       of     Uresllill^     that     prerrded     it. 

All  iliis  terri  lorv  Mast  of  .Ionian  was  I  IH-II  on  ujiied  l»v 
Ksaii.  and  warlike  i-hief*  like  him.  And  it  is  notiiealde 
that  in  iliis  return  of  ,la«  ol>  from  the  north  loimtn.  \\here 
he  had  lie.  onie  a  \\ealtli\  and  prosperous  man.  although 
lie  must  perfor<-«-  pass  through  this  ronntr\.  and  although 
it  \\a>  ;i  region  emim-nilv  «.uiialde  to  llorks  and  herds. 
he  slio\\.'d  no  disposition  to  remain  in  it.  I'Ut  hasted  in 
eross  the  river  into  the  region  of  Canaan  proper,  itleii. 
xxxiii..  17.1 

I  loiilit  h-ss.  this  Kastern  region  was  noi  then  safe  f.iy  a 
man  of  |..-ai  ealile  pursuits  to  dwell  in. 

I'.ut  hundreds  of  \ears  had  passed.  The  region  itself 
was  as  L'""d  ;is  e\i-r.  The  warlike  tril.es  that  had  occupied 
il  had  been  subdued.  And  now  it  was  natural  that  I  ho 
leading  men  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Urael  should  rounder 
whether  these  lands  would  not  be  suitable  for  them  to 

orrllpv  . 
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And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  people  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  having  been  over  the  region,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  a  place  for  cattle,  and  having  a  very  great  multi 
tude  of  cattle,  made  petition  that  their  portion  might  be  in 
this  territory. 

Moses,  however,  received  this  petition  very  suspiciously. 
He  had  had  experience  of  the  waywardness  of  the  people 
so  often  that  he  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
ill  of  them  now.  And  think  ill  of  them  he  did;  though  the 
sequel  shows  that  in  so  doing  he  did  them  injustice,  lie 
suspected  that  they  wished  to  escape  the  troubles  and  perils 
of  the  war.  so  he  warmly  and  angrily  remonstrated  with 
them: — "*S/w//  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here? 
And  wherefore  discourage  ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  them?'' 
And  he  goes  on  to  remind  them  of  the  cowardice  and  per- 
verseness  of  their  fathers  when  they  turned  back  at  Kadesh 
Harnea;  and  accuses  them  of  doing  the  same  thing.  "Be 
hold"  says  he,  "ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers'  stead,  an 
increase  of  sinful  men,  to  augment  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 
inwards  Israel.  For  if  ye  turn  away  from  Him,  He  will  yet 
leave  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  ye  shall  destroy  all  this 
people!" 

These  words  were  evidently  spoken  in  haste;  prompted 
by  a  zeal  for  God,  and  a  warm  love  for  the  people;  but  it 
w;is — -as  the  event  proves — "a  zeal  not  according  to  know 
ledge,"  leading  to  an  arraignment  of  those  who  were  not 
purposing  to  do  wrong,  and  who  did  not  deserve  reproach. 
For  the  tribes  who  were  accused  had  no  intention  of  es 
caping  the  toils  of  war,  and  so  discouraging  their  brethren. 
They  came  near  to  Moses — evidently  deeply  moved  and 
grieved  by  his  reproaches — and  said: — We  will  build  sheep- 
folds  here  for  our  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones.  But  we 
ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until 
we  Jiavc  brought  them  nnto  their  place.  .  .  We  will  not 
return  unto  our  houses  until  the  children  of  Israel  hare  inherited 
every  man  his  inheritance.  (Ver.  16  to  18.) 

Moses,  thereupon,  was  satisfied,  and  said.  If  ye  will  do 
////.v.  ye  shall  be  gnilflexx  before  the  Lord,  and  before  Israel. 
Yd  he  adds,  with  a  touch  of  suspicion  still  lingering  in 
his  mind:  "Bui.  if  ye  irill  not  do  so,  behold,  ye  hare  sinned 
against  tlie  Lord.  AND  I;K  srui-:  YOUR  SIN  WILL  FIND  YOU 
OUT!" 

Thi*  l;ist  most  pregnant  utterance,  though  it  contained 
an  undeserved  reflection  on  the  people  it  was  addressed  to, 
is  yet  one  of  those  mighty  truths  that  abide  in  full  force 
through  all  ages  and  times.  It  has  been  presented  to  Chris 
tian  congregations  in  these  days,  and  has  been,  as  the 


\ll;t,n,nt  nj  Lnn<i«  /;,/*/  of  .Innlnn. 
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word  of  Cod    is  said   to   be  in   the  Kpistle  to  tin'  Hebrews 

1  ,.'.'.'•    lv'»    1-'l>   ''Ar  "    '"'""/.'A41'/   *u-i,nl.   /mrrim/  troi    to  tin 

atntliny  (i#uinlcr  of  tt,,ul  nnd  x/i/nf.  ami  discerning  //,<•  wry 

•   '//    (in    lu'tit't.      i  es.      /{(•  mtrc  i/uur  xi;» 

'/  find  i/mi  nut:     And  as  the  xxords  ,-in^  through  the  mil- 

^•'•^ation.  i  lie  hearts  of  men  an-  stirred;  they  are  moved  to 

relied  ion,   to   recoiled  ion,    io   repentance,    io*  confession   of 

some  sin  to  <;<>d  which  has  ne\«-r  been  acknowledged  before 

and,  in  some  cases,  m  open  acknowledgment  and  restitution: 

Hut  ii  mn>i  be  confessed  thai  the  niaiiiier  iii  which  the 
L'l-eat  leader  received  i  he  proposal  of  these  tribes  is  rather 
<>f  the  nature  of  \\arniny  to  others  in  a  like  pusitioii.  Moses 
was  e\  ideni  Is .  b\  nat  nre.  a  man  of  warm  temper,  and  jjixen 
Io  hasty  xvords;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  power  of 
his  hie  yrace  thai  he  had  become  xxhat  he  is  described  to 
have  lieen.  vi/...  a  man  of  most  remarkable  meekness.  For 
h«-  was  not  sn  nal  uralls .  and  xve  have  more  than  one  in 
stance  \v here  the  old  temperament  broke  out  in  xioleiit 
xxords  and  hasix  deeds.  It  was  for  an  outburst  of  this 
kind,  on  the  occasion  of  striking  the  rock,  that  he  xvas  ex 
dmled  from  ranaan.  \\li.-n  he  .-ried  out  at  Meribah. 
••//»«//•  nnir,  i/i  /<//»/s"  i('ha|».  \x..  Hh.  he  was  exidenllv  in  .1 
lieai  of  jiassimi.  And  so  he  v\as  xx  hen  he  dashed  the  tables 
of  the  law  to  the  L'loiind  on  descending  from  the  mount. 

(Kxod..    XXXli..     l!».i         \o\X.    XX'hell    till-    peojde    of    Kellhen    and 

<Jad  ap|)roached   him.  he  mi^ht    xvell   ha\e  ^iveii  reasonable 

coiisidej-a  t  ion  t"  their  proposal  instead  of  assuming  at 
mice  that  thes  desired  to  do  x\roii«j;  and  sharply  reproving 
them  for  it. 

All  this  is  Inn  a  confirmation  of  x\hat  has  been  noted 
before,  thai  the  best  of  m. -n  need  Io  ^uard  themselves 
a-ainst  that  which  they  mi^hi  think  themselves  least  liable 
|i.  It  i<  on  that  \ers  side  xx  here  a  man  think*  himself  to  be 
sirnn-ext  that  he  has  t;  l>iL>  h, ,  il  h-*t  In  full! 

\.-ir-It  i,.  howcvr.  not.-wcM-thv  ihnt  .-v«-ry  on«-  of  th.«o  ov:»- 
burstfi  on  r|i«»  part  of  M</BO«  was  In  tho  way  of  zoal  for  (Itxl.  an«l 
indi^nati'  n  against  wroiiK-doinvc.  or  what  h<-  thought  wan  wrcinR- 
doin-.  This  is  :i  form  «>f  p:»s*ionatr  outl»r«-ak  t<i  whli  h  men  of  .» 
hii?h  ord'M  of  .-piritnaMty  and  Koodii'-ts  ar«-  p.-«uliarly  liable  %!<)"•• 
would  havr-  yj  orn-d  to  !>••  nnsrry  !.'-« :uis"  of  any  wrong-dolnx  ''» 
hini~«-|f  llv  could  l.«-ar  that  with  all  priKHiM"  ralmnn*K  So  co«M 
many  n-  "d  in<^n  in  th*-.^1  tim«*s. 

|{u'  xvhr-n  dealing  with  wrongdoing  to  C<  d  (o  HU  i  :UIM»  and 
kin.'dfjin.  or  Ills  jo.,p!<-  an«l  rhimA.  it  is  n^oful  to  ho  raroful  tha? 
riu'lit'-'-ii-  indignation  do««s  not  !n«<-om«*  m«-r«-  aniniil  p:iH«lon.  :tn  I 
(ha!  unjust  snspi<  ion  d«K-s  not  l««ad  to  tinfair  roproof  of  m«-n  who 
nr--  doinK  no  wroiiK- 
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The  end  of  tliis  incident  was  good  on  both  sides.  The 
people  of  Keuben  and  Gad  agreed  with  readiness  to  take 
their  full  share  in  the  war.  ~Tluj  ser cants  icill  do  as  my 
lord  commumlcth.  Our  little  OIKS,  our  wires,  our  flocks,  and 
all  our  cattle,  shall  be  in  the  cities  of  (Ulead.  Jiut  thy  servants 
will  pass  oi'cr,  every  man  armed  for  icar,  before  the  Lord  to 
battle.,  as  mi/  lord  saith." 

And  thus  it  came  about,  that  for  all  time  to  come,  so 
long  as  Israel  occupied  the  land  as  tribes,  the  tribe  of 
Keuben  and  the  tribe  of  Gad  (and  with  them  also  a  part 
of  the  children  of  Joseph),  had  their  territory  on  the  Hast 
of  Jordan,  in  the  country  often  called  the  land  of  Gilead. 

Till;  APPOINTMENT  OF  ClTIKS  OF  KKFUdK. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  there  are 
several  directions  as  to  matters  of  importance,  given 
through  the  great  leader  in  the  closing  days  of  his  long 
life.  Amongst  these  the  most  prominent  are  the  directions 
to  set  apart  six  Cities  of  IZefuge. 

Previously,  however,  to  this,  the  mandate  had  been  given 
forth,  that,  on  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  only  were 
the  then  inhabitants  to  be  driven  out  (as  has  been  noticed 
already),  but  that  their  pictures  and  molten  images  were 
to  be  destroyed,  and  their  high  places  plucked  down. 

This  is  the  tirst  mention  of  pictures  in  the  Divine  record, 
and  it  is  evident  that  these  were  such  as  are  customary 
in  many  heathen  temples  of  Hie  East  even  now.  viz.,  in 
decent  and  shameful  representations,  naturally  enough 
connected  with  the  indecent  and  shameful  rites  of  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  other  divinities.  The  molten  images 
were,  many  of  them,  of  the  same  character;  hence  the 
injunction  to  destroy  them,  an  injunction  only  partially 
carried  out,  as  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  history. 

Kven  in  modern  times,  and  in  Christian  lands  and  cities, 
and  by  artists  who  have  worked  under  the  patronage  of 
Christian  potentates,  art  has  not  seldom  been  degraded 
to  the  production  of  works  whose  effect  can  only  be  to 
stimulate  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  stir  up  the  passions  of 
sinful  men.  And  in  defence  of  this  the  strange  doctrine 
has  been  put  forth,  that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality, 
as  if  am  thing  that  men  do  or  say  can  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  right  and  wrong.  As  well  say  that  trade,  or 
politics,  or  handicrafts,  or  fanning  have  nothing  to  do  with 
morality. 

Here,  however,  in  this  Divine  record,  we  may  learn  that 
pictures  and  statues  may  lie  highly  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  and  that  it  may  be  a  duty,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  destroy  them. 


Tli.-  injunction  is  then  -;iven  lo  divide  the  land  hy  lot  to 
the  several  families  of  ih,-  tribes,  a  wise  and  far  seeing 
provision  desi^m-d  in  prevent  i  hose  jealousies  and  eiiv  vin^s 
which  could  scarcely  fail  h»  arise  wen-  ill,,  division  to  lu 
lu  any  other  wax.  And  the  command  Js  pven  that  •  r.r</ 
Hum'*  inlnrit'iin-1  shnll  (n  irlnn  (In  Int  fallrth ;  pracii.allx 
intimating  that  everv  man  miisi  I,,-  f""t<'i>t  with  I  he  land 
as  it  falls  to  him,  and  not  he'hankerin-;  after  anv  other. 

The  tinal  coinniand  uasvlhal  when  tln-\  had  olitaimil 
possession  of  tin-  land,  the  people  were  to  sei  apart  certain 

rities    lo    lie    fop    |||r    jMiSSessioIi    of    |  he    Le\ilrS.    whhh    «ilies 

should  ha\e  a  spare  round  about  them  of  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  as  measured  from  t  he  walls;  this  spare  to  l»e  de\  ot«-d 
t<»  their  rattle  and  tloeks.  It  should  In-  liorne  in  mind  thai 
neither  the  Lev  it«-s  nor  the  I'riests  were  to  devote  iheir 
whole  time  lo  i  he  w  ofk  of  attending  on  the  Tal»ernai  h-. 

It    is    evident     thai,    \\itll     the    possible   exception    of    (  he    II    _!'i 

IM'iesi.  all  the  frst   weo-  to  fo||o\\    the  ofdinar\   occupations 

of  (lie  people,  and  lo  lie  in  II"  u.l\  d  isl  i  n^ll  isheo!  from  the 
]>eop|e.  except  in  the  obligation  |o  pl'occi-d  to  the  Telnple 

in  their  appointed  courses.  And  as  the  work  of  the  priest 
was  lar^elv  outward  and  mechanical.  m>  special  training 
or  education  was  needed  or  commanded.  Still  h->s  was 
it  in  the  case  of  the  Levih-s.  I  tut  il  is  exident  that  I  he 
Lcvifes  were  all  lo  l»e  dwellers  in  towns,  and  to  follow  such 
occupations  as  townsmen  devote  themselves  to;  no  doubt 
principally  lo  trade  and  handicrafts.  The  land  round 
about  their  cities  was  not  lar^e  enough  to  enable  them  (o 

li\e    I»V     agriculture,    bill     IllUSl     be    co||cei\ed    of    as    ^i\etl     tor 

garden  jmrposes.  and  for  such  small  paslurap-  as  town 
dwellers  often  find  il  convenient  to  have.  These  cities  are 
to  be  fort  v  ei^ht  iii  number. 

r.ut  amon^si  these  cities  of  the  L--viies  six  are  to  be  -et 
apart  for  thai  notable  use  of  lirin^ 

« 'nu:s  in-  |{I:I-T<;I:. 

The    nlijecl     of     these    cities     VV  a  S     Hot      t<»     shelter     I  lie     HUH1 

defer.      A    man    who    was    uuihv    of    wilful    murder    was    in 

bf  Xlllilll  fillt  In  il'Htli.  l<'hap.  XXXV..  IS. I  Mill  if'/  lllf/M  //irili/ 
a  mil  fur.  nr  '//.v/  a  xtnm  nt  him.  nitlnmt  iimiitfi.  that  In-  die. 
then  the  .  oii^re^ai  ion  was  to  jud^'e  the  matter  at  the  de 
mand  of  the  revenger  of  bh..,d.  And  if  it  were  found  that 
there  were  no  ciiiniix  or  Ixin^'  iii  wail,  then  he  should  abide 
in  the  ,itv  until  Ihr'dciilli  «»f  i  he  Ili^h  Triesi.  and  I  here  be 

Jifotecled. 

This    institulion    of    the    manslaver  and    the   revenue! 
Idood  was  not  originated  bv   th«-  law  of  Moses.  Il  was  doubt 
less  a  l<»ii;j  iraditionarv   ciislom.  suitable  lo  a  life  like  that 
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of  the  wilderness,  where  there  were  no  courts  of  justice, 
and  each  man  was  bound  to  defend  his  own  family,  and 
to  execute  justice  on  any  who  did  them  wrong.  How  liable 
to  abuse  such  an  institution  was  is  evident  from  a  con 
sideration  of  the  passions  of  human  nature.  The  blood- 
feud  between  families  has  survived  to  modern  times  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  fruitful  of  dark  deeds 
of  revenge  and  bloodshed  in  countries  where  it  prevails. 

Now,  while  the  Mosaic  law  did  not  originate  this  custom 
of  each  family  executing  justice  upon  its  assailants,  it  did 
not  abolish  it.  But  to  prevent  its  abuse — such  abuses  as  we 
have  seen  even  in  Christian  countries — and  the  perpetra 
tion  of  blood-feuds,  which  arc  considered  a  matter  of  obli 
gation,  this  setting  apart  of  cities  where  a  man  might 
lind  refuge  was  ordained.  And  that  there  might  be  a  iinal 
termination  of  the  blood-feud,  and  to  prevent  its  being 
perpetuated,  as  it  tends  to  be,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.  it  was  ordained  thai  after  the  death  of  the  High  Priest 
every  man  who  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  these  cities 
might  return -in  peace  to  his  home. 

All  this  legislation  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  and  the  importance  of  surround 
ing  it  with  all  possible  safeguards.  "Ye  shall  not  pollute 
the  land  wherever  ye  are;  for  blood  deftleth  the  land.  And 
the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  Uood  that  is  shed  therein,  but 
li/  ihc  blood  of  him  thai  xhwlrfcth  it."  (Chap.  xxxv..  •'>>•'>.>  A 
great  principle  indeed,  and  all  modern  experience  confirms 
this  as  the  rule  that  must  ensure  the  peace  and  safety  of  a 
community.  When  bloodshedding  is  passed  by  with  light 
punishment,  and  without  the  death  penalty,  more  blood 
shedding  follows.  Thus  the  humanitarian  theory  defeats 
itself.  For  in  place  of  one  guilty  man  suffering  the  death 
penally,  the  lives  of  many  innocent  men  and  women  are 
put  in  jeopardy  and  sacrificed. 

hi  due  time,  when  the  people  had  obtained  possession  of 
lli<i  whole  land,  these  <  ities  were  set  apart  and  so  chosen  that 
IKI  man  would  be  more  than  one  day's  journey  from  the 
nearest  of  them.  Thus  in  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  there 
was  Hebron  iu  the  South.  Shechem  in  the  centre,  and 
Kadesh  of  (Jalilee  in  the  North;  places  about  forty  miles 
distant  from  each  other  And  Kast  of  Jordan,  there  were 
Uc/er  in  the  South.  Kaiuoth  (Jilead  in  the  centre,  and 
<  Jolan  in  the  North,  also  distant  from  each  other  about 
forty  miles.  Thus  no  man  would  be  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  a  cily  of  refuge,  and  the  majority  of  men  would  be 
niiich  nearer.  The  idea  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge  as  being 
types  of  the  refuge  attained  bv  a  sinful  man  under  the 
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redemption   of  the  tiospel   has  often  been   noted,  and  al 

though  a  prudent  judgment  is  needed  in  applying  these 
events  which  are  considered  to  be  typical  (for  there  has 
been  very  iinifli  vain  speculation  in  this  direction),  yet 
the  analogy  is  near  enough  to  make  such  a  typical  applica 
tion  in  this  case  reasonable.  There  is.  to  begin  with.  the 
analogy  of  a  man  who  is  in  danger  of  deuth— at*  is  every 
sinner,  by  reason  of  broken  law.  Then  there  is  the  Diviiir 
pro\  isiuii  of  a  SUIT  refuge,  \  ix...  b\  llecing  to  .lesus  ('hrist 
the  Redeemer,  and  abiding  in  Him;  not  seeking  safety 
or  sahaiion  in  one's  n\\n  merits,  but  trusting  solely  to 
His;  with  tin-  further  thoughi  of  continued  safet\  so  long 
as  tiiis  position  is  maintained.  And  then-  is  a  phrase  in 
tin-  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  uhich  is  evidently  founded  on 
this  analogy.  In  chapter  vi.,  18,  we  have  the  expres 
sion.  -I  hat  we  might  have  strong  consolation  \rhn  /iur»-  //"/ 
for  nfuift  lo  la\  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."  the 
Apostle  ihus  carrying  I  h«-  mind  of  these  Hebrews  back 
to  thai  ancient  institution  of  their  fathers  »  hich  »vas  >r 
dained  ihrongh  Moses  before  the\  entered  !h.-  land  of 
<  'anaan. 

NMM       Tin-  i.l«-a  of  thos.-  ritir-s  of  r.-fug*»  survivr-d  to  tho  m»-<ll«»val 
tim«-i  of  ill''  Christian  Chun  h.  :ui.l   w.i.s  ,-vut«-ntly  th«-  orlRin  <»f  t 
nr-toin    of    making    ahlu-ys   nn.l    «Mli.-r    h«'ly    pl:i.  -s    nanctiiartwi 
crimiiKiN      Tli  •  .-vi-nts  ronn.u-ip.l  with  this  rustinii  show  how  liable 
it   was  to  :il.u-«-      For.  wh.-r.  :is.  .JiMiln l«->s.  at   tho  bo»rlnnlnic   I 
desiKno<l  tor  th«-  piot.M-tioii  «>f  p.-rs«-«-iHi-«l  an-l  iiuxx-.-ni  tu«-n.  nK^Ini 
lawlcs-  tyranny    th.-  doors  of  th-  aM.-y  l>-ln»;  thrown  «i|>«-n  t<»  1»^' 
tort   such  until"  th-y  .-oiil.l   I"  |.n»i^.rly   tri-.J.   it  cam.-,   at   1«-nj 
he  a  inc.ins  of  ns«:ip«>  for  notorious  rrimlnalu     f«»r  thloveH. 
murd-.-r,     known   to  hn  siirh.  who  w-r-   r-r-iv-d   within  the  «ihh 
iraiw     kr-pt    thorn    in    saMy.    and    thus   ,-n  il.l-d    to   «-i    lh-    law   at 
doflanrr:    all    whi.-h    was   for   the   ,  n«  ..in  aK-nn-nt   of  rrlmo.      n.|    111 
4l..f«ttiim  of  th-  -n.ls  .-f  Jii-llri-.     Th-   HI-...I-!  S.n.-tuary.   n-ar  \\o-t- 
minst-r   Abbny.   rrminds   us   to  this  day   how    thlx  r 
tairifMl    in   that    v  ii'-rabl'-   fain- 

The  dosing  r-hapter  of  the  Hook  of  Numbers  deals  with 
:,  nuestion  of  the  very  greatest    i.upurtam-e.  v,/. 
the  identitv  of  Hie  separate  tribes  is  to  be  preserved,  wner 
,l,,.v    all    formed    one   nation,   speakin-   one   language. 
were   so  contiguous   to  one  another  that    very   dose  inter 
ronl-se    was    rertain    to    arise.      Marriages    wonld- 

nlinary   course   of   things     take   place  between    momhenj 
,,f  one  tribe  and   another.      Thus    the    inheritance  of   1 
in  ,mp  tribe  would  pass  to  a  family  of  another  tribe,  and 
"     i  ,   eOurse   of  tin!e.   identity   would   be  lost.      A   -ne  o 
h  s  kind   was  brought    before  Moses.      A   man  of  the  1 

Manasseh   had    no  sons.      His   land    would    then   pass  to 
sda.phtor,.     If  any  of  them  married  into  another  tnbe. 
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that  other  tribe  would  then  have  a  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh. 

This  led  to  an  enactment  of  the  highest  importance,  viz., 
that  every  person  must  marry  within  their  own  tribe;  so 
shall  not  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  rewore  from 
tribe  to  tribe;  for  creri/  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  xlmll 
keep  himself  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers. 

This  command  was  given  by  the  Lord  to  Moses  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  law  that  was 
binding  on  all  the  children  of  Israel.  So  was  the  identity 
of  the  tribes  preserved. 


BOOB 


DEUTERONOMY 


Aiu>iu:ssi:s   n\ 


The  Hook  of  Deuteronomy  roiiiains  no  original  account 
of  histori*  -al  events,  and  no  original  biography,  with  one  ex 
ception,  vi/...  the  account  of  tin-  death  of  Moses.  Otherwise,  it 
is  wholly  composed  of  addresses  delivered  hy  MOHCM  during 
the  closing  days  of  his  marvellous  life,  when  the  Israelites 
were  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Moab.  opposite  to  ,Jeri  ho, 
and  were  making  ready  for  the  jjreat  enterprise  of  invading 
tlie  land  of  ('anaan.  The  reason  for  tlieir  remaining  there 
as  lon<^  as  i  hey  did  is  not  j^iven  in  the  sacred  record;  but 
probably  il  was  that  they  mijrht  make  the  many  prepara 
tions  necessary  for  the  expedition.  Itut  they  did  so  re 
main,  and  during  this  time  it  was  that  the  addresses  were 
delivered  which  are  gathered  together  in  this  hook. 

lit    should    l>e    Holed,    liowever.    thai    the   two   first    Verses  of 

Deuteronomy  belong  i-aiher  to  the  Itook  of  Niinil»ers.  as 
they  refer  to  \\-ords  spoken  l»y  Moses  al  \arioiis  points  on 
tilt*  journeys  i-eror<led  in  lhai  l»ook.i 

The  record  of  Deuteronomy  lupins  at  ihe  ihii-d  \«-ise 
\\ith  the  \\ords: 

".\ml  it  fit nn  t<t  fins*  iii  lh<  furl i<  th  »/«'//'.  in  thi  ilinnth 
month,  on  tin  first  <lni/  nf  tin  month,  thnt  \loxtx  ."/»»/ A'«  nntn 
tin'  rltililrm  of  Ixrarl.  dccnnliiHi  to  'ill  that  tin'  Lord  had  <ni»n 
him  in  Coimnn inlnnnt  unto  tin  in." 

The     keynote    of     I  he     \\  hole     liook     is.     I  hel'efore.     lli.il      (In- 

\\ords  are  not    the   words  of  Moses,  lint   of  <iod. 

The  word  1  >eiiiei  oiioinv .  as  is  generally  known,  means 
the  second  la\\.  Inn  this  is  not  another  law.  in  addition  to 
the  former,  l.nt  rather  in  part  a  repetition  of  pre.e|.ts  ihat 

have   heell   yiveli    Itefofe.    \N  i  I  II  e\  pa  IISJollS  a  lid  aillpl  i  lii'a  t  ioIIH, 

together  \\ith  a  series  of  stirring  exhortal  ions  and  warn 
ings,  and  a  re«  ailing  of  historical  e\eiits  from  the  time  they 

left    Ku\p'- 

In  these  addresses  there  an-  many  jiassa^es  «if  striking 
forte  and  permanent  \ahie.  so  that  there  is  hardly  on--  of 
the  old  Testament  records  thai  is  referred  t«i  so  often  in 
the  New.  or  thai  ma\  lie  read  with  so  much  iirtereM  in 
these  da\s.  as  liearin^  l»oih  on  the  secular  ami  spiritual 
li t'e  of  man. 

Th«-  I'irsi  address  is  a  short  summary  of  the  events  th.it 

befell    the    people    fmill    the    time    I  ||e\     left    Siliai    to   their  ell- 

rampmeiii  on  the  plains  of  Moal».  These  hav.«  all  IMM-II 
narrated  l.efoie.  l.ut  there  is  a  short  and  touching  prayer 
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breathed  by  Moses  that  has  not  been  hitherto  recorded:— 
tli  us — 

"O  Lord  God.,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  Thy  servant  Thy  great 
ness  and  Thy  migJiti/  hand  :  for  ichat  (lod  is  there  in 
Hearen  or  in  earth  that  eon  do  according  to  Thy  icorks, 

and  accord i tiff  to  Thy  miglit 1  pray  Thee, 

let  me  (jo  ocer,  ami  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan  : 
that  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon"  (Chap,  iii.,  -4.) 

One  can  imagine  the  natural  longing  of  a  heart  like  that 
of  Moses,  as  he  saw  the  mountain  range  of  Judea  right 
opposite,  and  casting  his  eye  northward,  could  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  far  distance  of  that  goodly  mountain  of 
Hermon,  and  possibly  some  part  of  Lebanon — to  go  over  and 
tread  the  sacred  soil  that  (Jod  had  promised  forty  years 
before.  And  thus  he  prayed.  But  this  was  one  of  Hie 
prayers  that  are  not  answered  in  the  letter,  though  we  can 
be  sure  it  was  answered  in  spirit;  he  being  carried  over  an 
other  Jordan,  into  a  higher  and  better  Canaan,  than  the 
land  that  lay  before  him. 

The  succeeding  chapters  of  this  first  address  contain  an 
exhortation  and  rehearsal  in  which  are  many  striking  pas 
sages — thus: — 

The  change  neither  to  add  to,  nor  diminish  the  irord  com 
manded  them  (Chap,  iv.,  '2) — a  passage  repeated  in  the  last 
Chapter  of  the  New  Testament:  and  very  applicable  in 
Christian  times. 

The  repeated  declaration,  Ye  sair  no  similitude  iv.  12.)  ex 
pressive  of  the  A'ery  essence1  of  the  revelation  of  God  to 
mankind. 

The  solemn  warning  that,  if  unfaithful,  they  would  be 
scattered  among  the  nations!  (iv.,  27)  a  word  that  is  being 
fulfilled  before  our  very  eyes: 

Then,  after  a  repetition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Chap. 
v.),  (in  slightly  varied  terms,  showing  that  Moses  was 
speaking  from  memory,)  we  have  that  memorable  sum 
mary — quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  x.  27.) 

THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THE  LoRI>  TIIV  GOD  WITH  ALL  THINK 
HKAKT,  ANT)  WITH  ALL  THY  SOTL.  AND  WITH  ALL  THY  MIGHT 

iv.  vj, — a  word  that  goes  far  deeper  than  mere  outward 
command,  and  reaches  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
hrart  (lleb.  iv.,  12).  Also  the  command: — (Chap,  vi.,  5, 
fi,  7.) 

These  n'ords  .  .  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  sh alt  teach 
Ihmi  diligentl;/  to  thy  children .  and  shalt  talk  of  them  ichen 
/lion  .iii text  in  thine  Jntuse.  and  u'hen  thon  icalkest  by  the  way, 
and  u'Jien  thou  liest  dou'n,  and  \rhen  thon  risest  up.  And  thon 
bind  them  for  a  xign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
frontlets  behreen  thine  eyes:  And  thou  shall  irritc  them 
ti  the  posts  of  Jhine  house,  and  on  thy  gates : — 
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A  command  that  was  observed  in  the  letter  and  broken 
»•  I  IK-  *I"nt  l.v  ih,.  Pharisees,  and  lias  been  Hi-t  as.de 
almost  wholly  hv  ih  •  suco-ssors  of  ih«..  Pharisees  in  modern 
tunes;  viz.,  l.v  those  who  ,..\alt  d,,-  traditions  of  the  r-hurch 
I o  equal  authority  with  th<-  word  of  <iod. 

Then  follows  irhap.  vii.i  a  I-.-JM-I ii ioM  of  thai  most  strin 
g«-ni  prohibition  against  iim-i-cours.-  with  the  <  'anaanii ish 
nations;  a  .d  s;ciilly  against  nnirriayes  with  them, 
that  was  so  distinguishing  a  i,.;,ture  jn  ,[„.  r,-\,.|ation  to 
Moses;  and  which  ran  only  !•••  understood  l.y  remembering 
ilial  tin- sword  of  I  >i\  in.- jiid^m.-iit  for  long  Voiitiniied.  and 
abnndoiKMl  wi.-k«-dn«-ss  was  al>oin  to  d.-s.  ,-nd  on  th«-s«-  na 
tions,  through  tin-  insirmn.-nialhy  of  th.-s«-  Isra.-lit.-s. 

Tli<-  Addresses  li<'ginning  ai  tin-  Kiglnh  rhajitrr  an-  most 
impressm-,  and  i.-f.-r  largely  to  l<rai-l  as  a  nation,  and  to 
i  IK  MI-  position  and  duty  as  sm-h  :  as  w«-ll  as  to  t  h«-  Land  f  IM-V 
art-  to  occupy  : — 

"I'nr  I  In'  Lnnl  tlnf  (i<»l  hrin<iflh  tint-  itit'i  n  <i<xnl  Intnl.  n  Inml 
"/'  hrimkN  nf  irntir,  nf  fimntnintt  <nnl  f/»////rv  tltut  x/iriiif/  nut  nf 
i  >///<//*  a ndh ills:  n  hind  nf  trhuit  nn<l  hnrltij  <nnl  fine*,  and  fiij 
//vr.v  unil  IHHIK  i/ninnti  \:  n  In  nil  nf  nil  nlirt  ami  limit  i/ :  <i  land 
irhcrein  limn  slmlt  <nt  hrtml  \r  it  limit  xc</rc«  •/!*•**.  thnu  xlmlt  nnt 
!<!<•!:  ani/thin<l  in  it:  n  lnn<l  irlioxi  ,v/o//».v  un  imn.  <iml  nut  nf 
U'lujsr  I/ills  l/inii  muiifcst  ili'i  ///•»/.v\."  t('hap.  N'iii.,  7.  >,  II.) 

A  des--ripli«n  la'g  1>  t  n-  to  ihi>  day:  for.  in  spite  «»f 
long  ages  of  negN-ci.  abandonment,  oppression,  and  Honn- 
dalons  misgovernment.  it  is  still  a  land  of  fruitful  va I !••>«. 
a  land  of  corn  and  \\nn-.  ami  nil  o|i\<-  and  hon«*v:  capa!d«* 
nndc-r  a  well  administrrcd  ^.»\  ••!  iiim-nt  «>f  producing  four 
iold  what  it  docs  at  pr«-s«-nt.  and  of  sustaining  I'm*  times 
its  present  population.  Hut  the  people  have  l»een  rnhln-d 
<:nd  s/mihil  for  ages;  yet.  in  the  light  of  prophecy,  we  may 
look  for  lietter  things  in  da\s  to  come. 

And  we.  in  this  Dominion  of  ('anada.  <1.'in  recogni/.e  in  the 
wonls  r>f  the  great  Lead  r.  a  singularly  fn'tliftil  desrription 
of  tlii-  "goodly  1  ind'  in  \\  hieli  our  o\\  n  lot  is  cnfit. 

And  we  can  appreciate  the  for,-.-  of  the  warning  that  in 
the  davs  of  prosperitN'.  "n'lnn  iri  hnri-  ctitin  nntl  </;•»•  full." 
and  Jniri'  built  fjnnilli/  linuxts.  and  dn'ilt  thtrrin  ;  and  oi/r  herds 
and  niir  //or/.-.v.  and  mir  xilnr  and  nur  <jn1d.  and  <///  Ihnt  ir»- 
Jnirr  nrr  inuUljtlinJ: — that  then  nnr  h»'<irts  In-  liftid  up;  that 
we  fnrfjrt  tfir  J.nrd  nur  find,  and  say  in  our  heart  :  tnn  poirrr. 
n nd  llu'  niit/ht  nf  inif  Jnind  halh  (fntdn  >nc  this  irrnlth!  Itnt 
limn  xli'ilf  ri'imninn-  tin'  J.nrd  tliif  find:  rott  IT  is  Hi:  THAT 
<;ivr.ni  Ttn:r.  rowr.it  T«»  «;KT  WI:AI.HI  !  iv.  10  to  17.1 

Most   pregnant   wiyinjr.— profound  and  philonophir;  ron 
slant  Iv  forgotten  in  these  davs  of  national  expansion  and 
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increase  of  wealth; — days  when  men  on  this  continent, 
ourselves  included,  are  in  the  habit  of  pluming  ourselves 
on  our  wealth  and  progress,  comparing  ourselves  with 
others  who  have  not  done  so  well;  as  if  we  had  Created 
the  soil,  and  planted  the  forests',  and  placed  the  coal  and 
the  silver  and  the  gold  in  the  mine,  and  created  the  rivers 
and  the  seas  that  are  the  habitation  of  the  lish.  To  hear 
some  people  talk,  one  would  suppose  all  these  to  be  the 
creation  of  men.  But,  even  when  we  are  ready  to  acknowl 
edge  a  creating  Hand  in  all  this,  how  apt  we  are  to  glorify 
ourselves  for  all  the  results  of  industry  and  mechanical 
skill,  forgetting  that  even  these  are  all  from  ilim;  that  the 
contriving  brain,  and  the  skillful  hand,  and  the  seeing  eye, 
and  the  persevering  will  are  all  of  Him,  as  their  ultimate 
source  and  sustaining  strength.  He  it  is  that  gives  men 
the  power  to  get  wealth — a  mighty  and  far  reaching  truth 
indeed,  but  how  seldom  realized;  rarely  thought  of,  and 
practically  never  given  thanks  for.  It  was  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  led  to  this  warning  of 
three  thousand  years  ago,  a  warning  that  has  been  so  elo 
quently  brought  before  us  at  this  very  time  in  that  pathetic 
lyric, 

"Lest  ice  forget,  lest  ice  forget." 

Further  on  in  the  same  address  the  boundaries  of  their 
future  possession  are  declared  to  be  from  the  Wilderness  to 
Lebanon  north  and  south,  and  from  the  River  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  east  and  west.  The  first  was  real 
ized  during  the  days  of  Joshua;  the  last  only  after  the 
victories  of  David.  (Chap.  :  i.  24.) 

The  address  then  reverts  to  matters  of  Religion  and  Wor 
ship.  After  a  repetition  of  the  command  to  destroy  all  the 
altars,  images,  and  groves  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  there 
is  the  injunction  that  in  one  place,  and  one  place  only  shall 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  be  olTered;  and  that  the  place 
shall  be  Divinely  chosen.  And  the  injunction  is  repeat 
ed: — with  the  command  that  their  times  of  sacrifice  and 
fulfilment  of  vows  shall  be  times  of  rejoicing.  (Chap,  xii., 
5  to  12.) 

This  injunction  that  there  shall  be,  in  the  whole  land, 
only  one  place  of  sacrifice;  one  tabernacle,  one  temple,  one 
altar,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole 
Mosaic  system. 

It  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  weld  the  people  to 
gether  as  one,  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  national,  as  op 
posed  to  a  tribal  spirit,  to  develop  in  the  young  people  of 
every  part  of  the  land  a  love  and  admiration  for  their  re 
ligion,  by  seeing  it  in  its  most  beautiful  manifestation 
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three  times  a  year;  and  also  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
tin-  dillVivnt  parts  of  their  country,  as  they  traversed  it  oil 
tin-  \\ay  to  the  chosen  centre,  apain  and  apain.  And  it 
did  answer  this  purpose  for  many  generations.  vi/..,  until 
tlie  lime  of  the  preat  separation  through  the  folly  of  King 
Keholjoam. 

The  address  then  turns  to  the  subjects  of  enticements  from 
their  religion.  If  by  a  pretended  prophet,  he  is  to  be  put 
to  death.  If  a  man's  ncn  bn  thcr,  or  ,v//i.  or  icife,  or 
</«;/•<>•/  frnnd,  so  entice,  ihe  injunction  is  equally  severe. 
Thine  eye  shall  nut  pity,  neither  shalt  thoutpan: — i«'hap.  xiii., 
8.1 

The  oiVence  is  capital,  because  to  turn  away  was  treason 
against  <iod  and  the  State,  and  struck  at  the  very  founda 
tion  of  i  heir  existence  as  a  nation.  And  all  their  after  ex 
perience  shows  that  the  temptation  to  fall  away  was 
enormously  sironp.* 

The  address  passes  on  to  repeat  the  injunctions  respecting 
clean  and  nnrh-an  animals  ami  birds;  also  as  lo  the  if  car  of 
n/«/x<;  also,  and  particularly,  as  to  care  fur  the  poor;  a 
marked  feature  in  this  legislation;  and  the  foundation  of 
that  care  for  ihe  poor  which  passed  on  to  t'hristian  times, 
and  has  been  perpetuated  even  to  this  day. i< 'hap.  xv..  11.) 

I'm-  thr  poor  shall  n<  or  »•»•// *••  nut  nf  the  land:  said  the  law 
piver.  ami  our  Lord  repeated  it  when  He  also  said,  The 
jni'ii'  lie  ahi'anx  hari'  ii'itli  n<>u.  (Mark  liv.) 

Tue  in  junci  imis  as  in  <;i<<niiii'i  from  ihe  field  or  the  vine- 
vai-d.  or  ihe  olive  prove,  are  all  of  the  same  character,  as 
well  as  1  hose  which  allow  a  man  walkinp  throuph  fields  of 
,.,„.,,  to  ]duck  ihe  ears  as  he  passes-  evidently  with  an 
eve  to  ponr  weary  way  farers. 

There  is  in  ihese  addresses  a  pood  deal  of  rein-ration. 
\\hich  S!IO\NS  thai  this  book  \\as  not  written  as  a  man  of 
letters  would  \\riie  in  ihe>e  da\s.  but  that  iis  contents 
\\ere  spoken,  on  dilVerent  occasions,  at  ditVerent  times,  and 
stricilv  in  an  extempore  manner. 

And  one  of  the  most  strikinp  repetitions  is  the  injunction 
to  make  the  ^r«-at  relipioiis  festivals  times  of  r<  juicing—  not 
Mich  rejoicing  a>  thai  of  the  heathen  fesiivaN.  which  wer«» 

*N..-n:.-   Siii-n   passa^K  as  th<*?*»  hnvo  1..^n   tak^n   to  Justify   p«»r- 
.sr-ciitinn   in  riiristian  days;    In   titter  forKftfulno««  of  the  difT^ronro 
of  timc«  an  i  cin  umstan<  o«;  an«!  of  the  fa.-t  th  it  tho  Dlvln^  Rarlour 
rxpp-ssly  forUnd  .a  resort  to  th»»  sword  in  «lr-fonro  of  UN  rorelatlon. 
No  f'hristlan  stat«>  has  «-vor  bw*n  divinely  ontabllBhcd  in  inch  cir- 
ciimsiancr-a  as  th.«  JOWH.  To  profess  a  dlffor.'nt  form  of  tho  Chrlntlan 
roIUion    from   that   of  tho  h^'i.l  of  th"  Stato  i«   no  off«-nc.>  aRAlm 
Go<l      Tli'-  rape  has  no  analog  what.-vr-r  to  that  of  tho  c 
to  idolatry  rr>f«-rrr<l  to  In  thla  address  of 
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times  of  rioting  and  drunkenness,  as  indeed  those  of  the 
Medieval  Church  became  too  often,  but  of  that  joy  in  the 
Lord  which  became  a  holy  and  consecrated  people,  which 
\\oiild  express  itself,  in  the  joyful  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns;  and  in  kindly  words  and  devJs,  and  mutual  con 
gratulations  as  friend  met  with  friend,  and  walked  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company.  And  in  these  rejoicings  it  is  in 
teresting  to  note  how  all  the  members  of  the  household  and 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  are  to  be  included. 

Thou  sltalt  rejoice  in  tluj  feast,  tlion,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  -man-servant,  and  thy  maid- sen-ant,  and  tlie 
Leritc,  lite  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  -widow  that  are 
within  th>/  g-.des.  Our  givut  Chinch  Festival  seasons  when 
properly  observed,  are  but  a  continuation  of  thi/se  ancient 
festivals,  as  ordained  by  God  through  the  hand  of  Moses. 
(Chap.  xvi.  14.)  Hut  the>.e,  it  should  Le  remembered,  have 
no  Divine  authority. 

Following  upon  this  is  a  striking  injunction  as  to  the 
Administration  of  Justice;  which  administration  is  viewed 
in  the  Mosaic  economy  as  a  part  of  religious  duty,  to  be 
done  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment ;  Thou  shalt  not  respect  per 
sons  (v.  19.)  (Here  is  enunciated  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  men;  so  profound  and  wise  as  contrasted  with 
the  sliani  and  umvorkable  doctrine  of  equality,  as  it  has 
been  put  forth  in  modern  days.) 

Thou  shalt  not  take  a  gift ;  (another  far-seeing  direction 
striking  at  corrupt  practices  which  always  tend,  and  every 
where,  to  creep  into  the  administration  of  justice),  for  a 
</ift  dotli  Wind  the  eyes  of  the  icise,  and  pervert  the  words  of 
ihc  righteous. 

The  wisest  Englishman  that  ever  lived,  Lord  Bacon,  was 
a  sad  witness  to  the  truth  of  this. 

A  system  of  Appeal  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  court  is 
outlined  in  the  direction  given  as  to  matters  of  life  and 
death  in  this  chapter. 

After  directing  that  nothing  shall  be  determined  ex 
cept  on  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  witness,  two  or  three 
being  necessary,  the  command  goes  on  (Chap,  xvii.): — 

"If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thce  in  judgment,  bc- 
firccn  blood  and  blood,  betwcen^ylca  and  plea,  and  between  stroke 
and  stroke,  (how  expressive,  how  modern,  so  to  speak,  all  this 
sounds),  bring  matters  of  controversy  within  thy  gates,  then 
Hi  on  .s- //(///  arise  and  get  thce  into  the  place  which  the  Lord 
thy  Cod  sltall  choose.  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  Priests, 
the  Levites,  and  unto  the  Jndgc  that  shall  be  in  those  days  and 
inquire.  And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence  of  judg 
ment.  •  ' 


Here  then  is  a  dear  indication  of  a  Superior  <'oiirt,  to 
bo  hold  wherever  i  In-  scat  of  worship  for  the  land  is  lixi.il; 
to  be  presided  ov«-r  by  a  mixed  thl.unal  of  1'riests,  Levites 
and  Judges;  whose  decision  is  to  In-  Jinal.  It  is  interesting 
to  noto  that,  though  tho  1'riosts  and  Levites  have  110  oftlce 
of  teaching  or  prophesying  formally  assigned  to  them,  they 
are  always  to  take  part  in  these  higher  forms  of  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice.* 

In  the  same  address,  other  matters  of  secular  administra 
tion  are  touched  upon,  thus — 

As     in    A     M<  >\AK<   HY. 

li  was  fun-seen  that  the  time  might  come  when  the 
people  would  desire  a  king.  Respecting  this  the  follow 
ing  weighty  commands  an*  given:—- 

1.    'I  In'   himi  must   IH    dirimh/  chutmi.      (Chap.   xvii..  l.Vi 

-.    Hi'  must  l>i   an  Isrmliti. 

."..  Hi-  must  not  //<•/////•/»/  hnrxrs  unto  /////»*• //'.  nor  i/o  <htirt\ 
to  /.''////>/  to  Inn/  tin  ni  : 

4.  \iitlnr  miixt  In  multiply  ii'iris  unto  Itintmlf;  tflnt  h\& 
ln'nt'1  turn  not  nimii: 

~>.    \iitlnr  must  In-  (inntbi  ;//•/////•/•/  unto  htinsi  If  silver  and 

gold. 

'!.  \\'hn\  1i<  sit  tit  It  on  tin  tln'oin  of  /rx  Kin<l»loni .  //»•  ulinll 
Jini'i  Itcffti'C  liim  a  C  /)'/  of  tti  I.nir,  mnl  //•  xluill  r«ul  tin  rritt  nil 
Ihc  <ldtf$  of  Jiiff  /'/V,'  tlmt  In  mini  ft  ir  the  l.or>l.  <nnl  thnt  hit 
In  art  In'  not  lifdil  nhoc  7n'.«*  I>n  thrcn. 

It  is  evident  thai  the  gn*at  id«*a  w;is  to  pn>vi*nt  tin*  d«-- 
vclopincnt  of  a  military  inonarfhy,  like  those  that  after 
wards  licrami'  so  dominant  in  the  Kasf  ;  Inn  To  provide  for 
a  king  who  would  lie  a  real  shepherd  and  leader  of  the 
people,  and  not  lifted  up  too  high  al»o\e  them.  The  prohi 
bition  to  multiply  horse*  would  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  standing  army:  for  ii  was  liv  a  numerous 
force  of  cavalry  and  chariots  that  the  standing  armies  of 
the  east  were  largely  distinguished: 

The  prohibition  to  multiply  wives  was  of  the  same  char 
neter.  More  wives  than  otic  wen*  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  iiinh  i*  V.TV  s'riet  regulations,  such  fl8  rould 
not  be  carried  out  if  wives  were  multiplied,  after  the  fash 

*  NOTE. — It  fihould  always  l>o  l.orno  In  mind  that  tho  Prlrata  nn<l 
Levitts  of  tho  Mosair  Law  \v>  n-  not  an  «•<•,  !r»slaKtS«  al  rn*:^.  Ilvlnjc  a 
lift-  s^parafxl  from  th«-  pcopl»>.  Tlu-y  wr>r<'.  .m  ha?  boon  nhown.  In 
all  rr-sports  lik*'  thr-  r^st  of  tho  people,  following  «r«!lnary  orcupn- 
tlons.  with  only  tho  obligation  to  proro,-»«l  to  th«*  city  of  wonthlp, 
ami  takf  thr-lr  rotirxo  of  :^-rvl«-o  at  thr  tlmo  .-ippolnt^l  Hut.  doubt. 
loss,  in  tlnio.  th"  I'rtosts  and  I^-vlfox  would  gather  In  lncrea*lnic 
ors  about  tho  <->ntral  city,  and  become  nr>ro  and  more  flt  to 
is"  judicial  functions. 
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ion  of  the  inonarchs  of  the  East,  in  all  ages;  even  till  now. 
And  how  needful  this  prohibition  was  is  shown  by  the 
wretched  developments  in  the  later  life  of  King  Solomon. 
The  prohibiton  to  greatly  multiply  silver  and  gold  is  in 
the  same  direction.  It  wisely  recognizes  that  considerable 
treasure  is  needful  to  a  monarch.  But  it  forbids  a  yreat 
accumulation;  such  accumulations  as  those  of  Croesus  for 
example,  which  foster  pride,  and  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
powerful  neighbours;  bringing  about  forgetfulness  of  God, 
and  developing  covetousness  and  hardness  of  heart;  and 
promoting  luxury  and  effeminacy,  these  destroyers  of 
rnonarchs. 

In  this  respect  also  the  career  of  Solomon  furnishes  a 
terrible  warning;  indeed,  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
matters,  his  course  as  a  monarch,  after  he  had  built  the 
Temple,  was  in  complete  violation  of  these  Divine  com 
mands. 

Connected  with  this  subject  of  government  are  precepts 
as  to  • 

THE  CONDUCT  OP  WAR. 

Some  of  these  are  very  noticeable.  The  first  is  that,  in 
going  out  to  war,  they  are  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  superior 
force,  not  even  a  force  of  horses  and  chariots,  generally  so 
terrible  to  an  undisciplined  host,  but  to  remember  that  the 
Lord  icas  with  them.  (Chap,  xx.,  1.) 

How  important  this  is  every  commander  knows.  Cour 
age  and  confidence  are  everything  in  war.  Napoleon's 
profane  dictum  that  "Providence  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  heaviest  battalions  "  is  not  true,  as  both  ancient  and 
modern  experience  have  proved.  What  do  Marathon,  and 
Salamis,  and  Agincourt,  and  the  repulse  of  the  Armada, 
and  numbers  of  other  inslancos  teach,  but  that  soul 
and  spirit  and  dis<  ipline  aro  as  powerful  forces  in  war 
as  mere  weight  of  uuml  e;-s.  To  ensure  that  the 
army  should  be  inspired  by  faith  in  Go;l,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Priest  shall  address  the  people  before  a  battle 
began,  saying  to  them:  "Hear  0  Israel,  ye  approach  this  day 
nnio  lattle;  let  not  your  hearts  be  faint:  For  the  Lord  your 
Cod  is  lie  that  noetli  with  you  to  fight  for  you  against  your 
enemies,  to  save  you!  What  an  inspiring  force  this  could  be 
let  the  story  of  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Jephthae  and  David 
prove. 

But  alr.ng  with  tliis,  some  very  remarkable  directions  are 
given;  all  tending  to  make  the  army  a  compact,  united 
foroo.  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  ready  to  do  and  dare  any- 
Iliing  through  confidence  in  God  and  their  cause. 

"The  Officers,  it  is  said,  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  say 
ing: 
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lV//<//  until  is  there  that  hath  built  a  mtc  Aou.v* ,  and  hath  not 
dedicated  it.'  L<(  him  nturn  tu  his  huu.se,  lest  he  die  in  the 
li'ittle.  and  another  man  dedicate  it."  Similarly  with  the 
man  who  //'/*  planted  a  vineyard,  and  not  eaten  the  fruit  of 
il ;  also  the  man  icho  is  hetruthed  to  a  u'ife,  ami  hath  not  M'.«  n 
her.  all  these  are  to  return  home.  Finally,  the  remarkalde 
challenge  is  thrown  out.  What  man  i.v  tht'i'e  that  in  ftarfttl 
ami  faint-In  n  rted.'  Lit  him  an  and  riturn!  and  the  sap*  reason 
is  ^iveii  h'xt  he  make  at  furs  faint-hearted  alsu.  (v.  ."»  to  S.) 

( Mie  can  imagine  that  very  few  would  have  courage 
enough  to  answer  a  challenge  like  that;  and  it  is  plain  that 
its  real  elVert  would  lie  to  excite  every  man  of  the  army 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  courage  and  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  in 
those  directions  we  may  almost  see  the  ^erm  of  the  famous 
proclamation  of  Nelson  :  —  Iv\«;i..\M»  KXIMXTS  i:vi:i;v  MAS  TO 
i>o  HIS  IMTY! 

Tin:  Punrur.!-  THAT  WAS  T«»  ('..MI:. 

It  is  in  the  foreLjoin^  part  <>f  t  he  addresses  of  Moses  that 
there  occurs  the  striking  premonition,  that  at  some  cominp 
lime,  the  Lord  would  raixr  uj>  a  /'/•'-////«/  from  amami  th»n. 
like  unto  Moses,  who  should  speak  with  the  authority  of 
Cod,  and  l<»  whom  all  should  I,.-  I.., mid  to  listen.  (Cha;». 
xviii..  IS.) 

This   was   universally   received  as   an   intimation   of 
rise  at   some  future  tinie    of  some  extraordinary  prophet i 
personage,  a  belief  that  was  in  full  force  in  the  time  of  .John 
the   Baptist,  as  can  l.e  seen  from  the  question  put   to  him. 
"Art   thoii  THAT  I'unriiBr?''  (-l«'hn  I.l'l.:  and  he  answe. 

"No." 

P,ut    thai    prophet    was   aln-ady   in   the   world,   raised   up 
from    the   people,   spenkin-r  with    Pivine  niitlmrity  i 
words   tin-    Fjitlier   had    .-oinmanded    him.   even   ,1 
SON  MI-  MAN  ami  S«>\  m*  <  '•«•!•. 


CHAPTER  II. 

VARIOUS  PRECEPTS  AS  TO  SECULAR  AND  RELIGIOUS 
MATTERS. 

(Chap.  XX.,  10  to  end.) 

Continuing  the  commands  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  War; 
we  find  a  direction  as  to  a  besieged  city ,  viz.,  that  in  every 
case  a  proclamation  of  peace  shall  be  made,  which,  if  ac 
cepted  by  the  inhabitants,  they  shall  simply  become  tribu 
taries.  But,  if  they  refuse,  all  the  men  are  to  be  slain,  but 
the  women  and  the  children  are  to  be  retained  as  servants, 
(v.  10  to  14.) 

This  looks,  at  first,  a  barbarous  and  cruel  precept,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  would  be  a  soldier.  And  it  is 
hard  to  form  a  right  judgment  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
in  s-u(h  chnng(d  ciicumsiaiues,  t  s  to  tl  e  cruelty  or  other 
wise  of  certain  precepts. 

There  is  also  a  further  direction  with  respect  to  a  long 
siege,  where  there  are  abundance  of  fruit  trees  about  the 
city,  that  they  are  not  to  be  cut  down  to  be  employed  in 
the  siege.  For  thou  maycst  cat  of  them;  for  the  tree  of  the 
field  is  man's  life.  Only  the  trees  thou  knoicest  to  ~be  trees  not 
for  meat  thou  shalt  cut  down.  (v.  19.) 

Certainly  a  humane  and  thoughtful  provision,  designed 
to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  war,  and  to  prevent  those  de 
solations  of  large  tracts  of  fruitful  country  which  have  so 
generally  resulted  from  war,  even  in  these  Christian  times. 

As  a  contrast,  let  us  think  of  the  condition  of  large 
portions  of  Europe,  especially  during  the  devastating  wars 
of  Xapoleon,  whose  maxim  was  that  the  country  in  which 
war  was  carrieel  on  must  support  the  war.  Even  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  though  conducted  on 
far  more  humane  principles,  led  to  an  amount  of  devasta 
tion  that  it  required  long  years  of  pence  to  recover  from. 

Tin-re  is  then  a  precept  as  to  Captive*  which  pre.-ents  a 
striking  contrast  to  what  was  customary  in  ancient  times, 
viz.,  Hint,  if  amongst  the  captives  of  war,  a  man  finds  a 
woman  whom  he  elesires,  she  must  be  made  a  lawful  wife; 
and  not  be  made  a  slave;  nor  be  sold  for  money,  after  she 
has  heroine  a  wife.  (Chap,  xxi.,  10  to  13.) 

A  precept,  this,  far  in  ndvnnce  of  the  practice  even  of 
some  iKot'e'n  nations. 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  command  to  pro 
claim  peace  to  a  besieged  city  is  not  to  apply  to  the  cities 
ol  the  Cunaaiiitc  nations.  These  were  doomed  to  total 
destruction,  as  a  Divine  judgment,  and  Ust  they  should 

hurli  tin:  I*ni,Ht,x  to  do  uft,r  //,<„•  uhonnnatton*. 

Among>t  the  piec.pis  relating  o  s«  cu'ar  If-  in  th-»s« 
latt-r  addresses,  tin-  following  stand  out  prominently. 

It  a  tlend  l)<»ly  iChap  xxi.i  b  foui.d  lying  in  ihe  field,  and 
it  be  n<  t  ki.own  who  hath  slain  him,  most  care.'ul  e.i«iuiry  i* 
to  be  made,  with  a  sacrilice  as  a  solemnity,  and  tin-  elders 
of  the  nearest  city  arc  to  be  put  upon  an  oath,  and  protes 
tation,  that  this  blood  is  not  of  their  shedding. 

Here  \ve  may  discern  tin-  germ  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest 
of  these  times. 

If  a  man  have  tim  irins,  of  whom  he  likes  one  better 
than  tlie  oilier,  he  must  make  no  difference  in  his  treat 
ment  of  their  children:  -  iv.  \7>  to  17.  i 

If  a  111:111  hav<-  a  ;vW//o//\  son.  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard. 
and  incorrigible  in  wickedness,  he  is  to  In  In'omiht  to  the 
(/'/M'.V  of  the  citv,  ami  bv  the  men  of  the  citv  xhnll  In  stoned 
to  death,  (v.  21.) 

These  Mosaic  regulations,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  di 
vinely  ordained,  and,  though  they  be  hard  t«»  understand, 
some  of  them,  as  bein^c  tei-ribly  severe,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  they  an-  ordained  by  one  who  is  umjuest  ionahly  as 
merciful  as  he  is  jus).  And  all  the  experience  of  our  own 
time  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  crime  is  that  sever 
ity  is  oft  times  the  greatest  mercy;  especially  in  cases  where 
life  has  been  taken.  To  spare  a  murderer  has  a^ain  and 
sixain  led  to  the  destruction  of  innocent  people.  Modern 
humanitarijini-m  tints  of  e.i  d  f«-ats  ;t«*  own  object.  To 
save  one  life,  and  that  a  muid-rei's.  n  !-acriti<e  of  ninny 
innocent  jieople  has  I  con  trade. 

Now  this  punishment  of  a  wicked  son.  which  would  bo 
well  known,  would  be  deterrent  in  a  very  hi;:h  d«*pn*O. 
And  this  is  the  end  of  all  punishment  for  crime.  Tho 
criminal  is  punished  to  prevent  others  bein^  injured  by 
other  acts  of  crime.  And  certainly  a  son.  with  vicious 
propensities,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strongly  restrained  in 

the    exercise    of    them    when     lie    klleW    he    W.'IS    liable    to    bo 

stoned  to  death  by  the  people  if  his  wickedness  became  in 
tolerable. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  other  severe  punish 
ments.  for  example,  to  those  punishments  of  Htoninp  to 
death  for  o/fr/jrrx  u<i<iinxl  chaxtifi/  i<'hap.  xxii.  20  to  2.~n.  which 
read  so  hardly  to  us.  without  considering  the  circumstance*. 
For  these  offences  struck,  like  idolatry,  at  the  very  founda 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  nation,  as  a  separate  and  con- 

fsOC  rated     people. 
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Such  things  were  common  features  in  the  life  of  the 
nations  round  about,  and  the  temptation  to  sink  to  their 
level  was  constant,  pressing,  and  hard  to  resist.  It  was 
needful  to  raise  the  strongest  barriers,  both  of  law  and 
religion,  to  prevent  this.  For,  as  has  been  said  before, 
were  this  people  of  Israel  to  become  idolaters  and  immoral 
like  the  people  around  them,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
extinction  along  with  them. 

Yet,  along  with  lliese  precepts  of  extreme  severity,  there 
wero  many  others  o!'  g.eit  ten  7ern 'ss  and  coiisideia'ion. 
Thus  in  Chap,  xxii.,  we  find:— 

1.  Precepts  to  care  for  a  brother's  stray   ox    or  sheep,  or 
raiment,  or  any  other  lost  th'n^,  and  to  restore  1hem;  als) 
to  lift  up  a  brother's  ox  or  ass  that  has  fallen  down. 

2.  To  care  even  for  such  a  small  thing  as  a  bird's  nest 
when  the  parent  bird  is  sitting. 

3.  To  provide  a  battlement  for  a  house,  that  blood  may 
not  be  brought  upon  the  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  it. 

4.  Prohibiting  the  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  to 
gether.,  evidently  because  they  would  pull  unequally,  and 
one  or  the  other  of  them  be  hurt. 

5.  And  here  is  a  precept  that  would  have  been  most 
pertinent  on  this  continent  up  to  forty  years  ago: — 

Tliou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which 
is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee:  He  shall  dwell  with  thce 
in  the  place  he  liketh  best,   thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.    (Chap, 
xxiii.,  15.) 

In  the  days  of  Southern  slavery,  the  institution  was 
constantly  justified  by  an  appeal  to  Mosaic  law.  l>ut  the 
bondage  allowed  by  that  law  was  utterly  different  from 
the  slavery  which  made  the  man  a  chattel.  And  this  pre 
cept  would  absolutely  forbid  the  enactment  of  a  fugitive 
slave  law  — a  law  which,  after  all,  was  over-ruled  to  bring 
slavery  to  an  end.  (The  case  of  Onesimus  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  has  evidently  no  bearing  on  the  question.) 

0.  And  here  is  a  beautiful  precept  respecting  a  couple 
newly  married: — 

When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife,  he  shall  not  go  out  to 
war,  neither  shall  he  be  charged  with  any  business.,  but  he  shall 
be  free  at  home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer  up  the  wife  which 
he  hath  taken!  (Chap,  xxiv.,  5.) 

Certainly,  if  practicable  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
life,  every  newly  married  pair  would  be  glad  indeed  if 
Ihis  were  the  rule  of  society,  and  that  they  could  have  a 
honeymoon  extending  over  a  whole  year  ! 

7.  Man  stealing  is  made  a  capital  offence!    (V.  7.) 

ITow  enormously  are  these  Mosaic  statutes  in  advance 
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of  the  customs  ami  lial>its  even  of  modern  times.  Man 
stealing  is  still  practiced,  ami  on  a  large  scale,  by  Moham 
medan  Arabs  in  North  Africa,  ami  that  without  any  pro 
test  from  Mohammedan  nations.  Ami  how  comparati\ely 
recent  in  the  ('hristian  era  has  been  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  (Ireai  P.ritain. 

S.  It  is  forbidden  /'/  tnk*'  (In  !//</<»/•  or  (lit-  m7/i»v  millstone 
in  ///(•</'/'.'  for  iliat.  ii  is  s;iid.  is  lalcing  pledge  of  a  man  a 
life; — or  to  ii.n  intn  a  iti'in'x  linn**'  in  /Y/c/i  his  />/»</«/'•  ih'Te 
is  the  root  of  i  he  English  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man'rt 
domicile! — ;ind  if  the  man  be  poor,  and  /»/•«/»/»•  his  raiment, 
it  is  in  IK-  delivered  to  him  l,>  fnn  tin  tun  IJIHS  dn\ri\.  that  lie 
may  sleep  in  it  (according  to  Kastern  habits),  (v.  0.  11,  13.) 

!>.  A  hi  ml  *>rr<nit  is  not  to  be  oppre>sed.  \\liHher  he  in 
an  Israelite  op  a  stranger,  his  wages  are  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  they  are  due. 

10.  A   ii'itlnir's  minimi   is  not   to  be  taken  to  pledge. 

11.  The  iih'nnintix  of  tin'  /iihl  or  the   \ineyard   are  not    to 
be  gathered  up.  but   to  be  left   for  the  stranger,  the  father 
less  and  the  widow:-— 

12.  The  ox  Hint  tmnl<-th  out  ///»    corn  is  not  to  IK?  muzzled; 
evidently  that  the  animal  may  lie  able  to  e;ii  while  working. 

13.  And  if  ///»•  imnixhnnnt  <>f  s/npra  is  to  be  inflicted,  only 
fort  v  stripes  are  to  lie  given,  and  no  more. 

It  was  according  to  the  spirit  of  Mosaic  legislation  that 
the  practice  became  general  of  stopping  at  thirtv  nine 
stripes,  forln  sun-  oin- ,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it.  t'J  <'or..  XI, 
24.) 

The  intliciion  of  corporal  punishment  was  very  liable  to 
abuse,  and  might  become,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  impartial 
justice,  a  means  of  gratifying  malice,  and  an  occasion  of 
barbarous  cruelty.  Hence,  it  has  been  largely  replaced  in 
modern  jurisprudence  by  a  system  of  imprisonments  or 
fines.  P.ut  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  crimes 
against  the  person,  corporal  punishment  is  a  far  more  etTec- 
tual  deterrent  than  imprisonment,  no  matter  how  long  i 
lnav  last.  The  roughs  and  drunkards  and  wife  beaters 
of  a  community,  the  men  who  are  guilty  <»f  assaults  and 
crimes  of  violence,  care  comparatively  nothing  for  n*n««  or 
imprisonment.  P.ut  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not 
afraid  of  a  Hogging.  And  the  Knowledge  that  an  assault 
would  be  followed  by  Hogging  would  restrain  the  biute« 
that  commit  assaults  in  nine  cases  o,it  of  ten. 

There  is.  after  all.  a  profound  Knowb-dge  of  the  working* 
of  criminal  human  nature  in  the  principle  laid  down,  an 
eve  for  an  eve.  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  nut.  as  is  sometime* 
wron-lv  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  private  revenge,  but  as  a 
principle  of  Criminal  Law.  And  in  departing  from  it.  un- 
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der  the  influence  of  sentimental  sympathy  for  criminals, 
the  community  has  been  injured  and  the  criminal  not  bene 
fited. 

The  mixture  of  severity  and  tenderms;  in  these  Divine 
precepts  is  one  of  its  very  noticeable  features.  Yet  it  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  legislation  through  Moses.  For  the 
Apostle  Paul  noticed  it  (yet  speaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost), 
in  referring  to  the  larger  divine  dispensations  as  to  Israel 
and  the  Gentile  world.  "Behold,  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Chap.  XI,  22)  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God! 
Yes,  most  truly,  the  one  as  manifest  as  the  other.  And  so 
it  is  in  the  world  of  so-called  Nature  !  The  beneficent  ar 
rangements  of  the  natural  world,  the  wonderful  contriv 
ances  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  man  and  beast  and 
fish  and  fowl,  excite  the  admiration — the  profound  admira 
tion — of  all  who  have  investigated  them.  And  most  able 
treaties  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 

But  the  severity  of  nature  is  just  as  conspicuous  as  the 
beneficence.  There  are  storms  and  hurricanes  on  the 
ocean,  destructive  earthquakes  by  land,  terrible  overflows 
of  rivers  and  desolating  tidal  waves  from  the  sea.  There 
are  fieic?  snow  s'orms.  killing  frosts,  dis»siers  of  fl  ods 
and  volcanoes.  In  fact,  the  o-dinary  workings  of  nature 
are  edged  about  in  all  directions  by  S2vere  penalties. 

Fire  will  burn,  and  water  will  drown,  and  a  fall  will 
crush;  no  matter  who  is  aft'ected  by  them. 

And  so  these  severe  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
beneficent  ones,  are  proclaimed  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  when 
they  are  recognized  as  part  of  the  operations  of  the  same 
Almighty  Ruler.  He  who  malceth  the  grass  to  grow  on  the 
mountains.  Who  corcrcth  the  heaven  icith  clouds,  and  prepareth 
tain  for  the  earth,  Whogiveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the 
young  ravens  which  cry: — He  giveth  snow  like  wool;  He  scat- 
tereth  forth  his  ice  Tike  morsels,  so  that  none  can  stand  before 
his  eold.  Not  only  do  the  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  leasts 
and  all  cattle  praise  Him,  but  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour, 
and  stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word!  (Psalms  cxlvii., 
cxlviii.  The  goodness  and  severity  of  Nature  are  mani 
fest.  And  thus  do  nature  and  revelation  agree*.  The  God 
of  Nature,  He  it  is  who  spake  by  His  servant  Moses,  and 
gave  laws  to  the  Jews,  also  of  goodness  and  severity,  partly 
local  and  temporarily  suited  for  them  and  their  time  alone, 
but  partly  containing  eternal  principles  of  action,  suitable 
to  all  men  in  all  ages  and  times. 

Some  other  laws  may  be  passed  by  briefly. 

That  law  of  DIVORCE,  which  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  it 
was  quoted  by  the  Pharisees  (Chap,  xxiv.,  1),  was  a 
law  permitting  divorce  onlv  in  case  of  unchastity. 
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The  uiily  other  cast*  in  which  divorce  was  permitted 
was  when  a  captive  in  war  had  been  m.u  i  i«-<l  1»\  her  raptor. 
This  gives  n<»  sanction  to  tin-  loose  methods  of  ditnrce 
lliat  have  become  so  pre\alent  in  certain  States  of  modern 
limes,  and  which  permit  divorce  because  of  fanc\  and 
whim,  and  mere  dislike;  so  dangerously  undermining  the 
whole  fabric  of  society. 

The  law  requiring  a  man  to  inarrii  the  iculotr  of  a  (/wciwci 
brother,  (Chap,  xxv.,  ."it,  so  as  to  preserve  posterity  to  the 
brother,  was  evidently  made  in  \  iew  of  the  land  laws, 
which  laws  held  the  land  strictly  to  the  family  once  own 
ing  it,  the  land,  even  if  alienated,  coining  back  to  the 
family  at  the  year  of  .Jubilee.  The  law  is  expressly  said 
to  be  ''that  the  name  In  not  }>ut  out  of  Isratl."  This  law  in 
accompanied  by  a  seven-  and  disgraceful  punishment  if 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  should  refuse  to  carry  it  out. 

The  injunction  formerly  given  as  io  justice  in  weights 
and  measures  is  emphatically  repeated:  Thnti  shaft  tint 
loii'i'  ifinrs  /'"'  ialitx,  great  and  small,  nor  </i'nrx  im-asurcx. 

Hill     A     .IfST     W!  Kill  I  .    A     !'l   KFi:«T     .\  M »    JT>T     MKASflt 

I  lion  have.     i(  Tap.  xxv. i 

(  Mie  of  the  lasi  \\oids  of  the  final  address  of  the  law 
giver  is  to  ordain  a  beautiful  and  touching  ceremony  of 
TIIANKS«;I\  i.\<; ;  which  has  generally  l>een  overlooked.  The 
command  relates  to  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  and 
directs:  - 

"\Vlnn  ///'///  <irl  t-onn  to  tin  Imul  irhirh  //i«  l.nnl  «/iY«7/i 
thet'.  thnu  shall  takr  of  nil  tin-  fruit  of  tin  ««//•//»  //•  '/'""'  ll"'  - 
un<l  i>ut  it  in  <i  haxkft.  <m<l  no  io  tin  ]>!u<;  \\ln-ri-  the  Lord 
hath  put  his  name.  <<  'hap.  xxv  i.i 

Then,  thou  shall    give  the  basket   to  the  priest 
<i  tfiirian.  mulii  to  jnrixh.  vax  ;/*»/  fatlur   (referring  to  Jacob 
in    the   famine),   <ni<l   hi-   irrnt   an\rn   to   /.'»////</.  and   lnrninr  d 
nation    </n<it   ninl    [mimlm!*.  Anil    th>     /.''//////MIIM   afllictnl    us. 
and  la i<l  l>ou<!<i'i<  uj.on  n*.    I//'/  "'/'"/  <r,  m«t.  th>   /.or./  brofi'/A 
ux  forth   irith   <ir«it  h-rrih1,n<s«.         And  lie  hath  given  UH  this 
land  which  lloweth  with  milk  and  honey.     .In*/  noir.  h  hnM 
I  hart'  itroii'ihi  tin-  first  fruits  nf  tin-  lantl.  irhieh  thnu.  O  Lnrtl 
hatt  given   me.     Ami  thou  shall  \mrsh\n  and  rejoice  in  rrrri/ 
good    thing  ichich    tin    Lonl    //«»/  fiotl    hath  given    thcc:and 
'unto  thine  house,  thou  ami  thf  l.«it<  ami  tin  Kt ranger  ini 
thif  nates.     (Chap.   xxv..   xxvi.1 

Thus,   vear  bv  year,   there  was  individual 
bv  the  head  of  every  house,  and  a  remembrance  of  how, 
from    a    Syrian    ready    to   p -risli.  <l«"l   had   made  i 
nation  that  tliev  were. 

There  is  a  further  command  of  a  solemn  ceremony  of 
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Protestation  in  every  year  of  tithing.  This  tithing  was 
only  every  third  year;  and,  therefore,  never  burdensome. 
It  was  giving  exactly  according  to  what  God  had  bestow 
ed;  there  was,  therefore,  always  the  means  of  giving  in 
the  giver's  own  hand 

And  the  tithe  was  to  be,  not  only  for  the  Levite,  not  for 
religious  purposes  only,  but  for  the  poor,  for  the  stranger 
and  the  fatherless  and  the  widow!  an  application  of  the 
tilhe  which  has  been  sadly  forgotten  in  modern  times,  when 
the  whole  was  absorbed  by  the  Church,  leaving  the  poor 
and  the  orphan  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State. 

But  in  the  third  year,  in  bringing  in  his  tithe  to  the 
priest,  the  Israelite  was  required  to  say  before  God:  /  have 
given  of  the  hallowed  things  to  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  according  to  Tluj  commandment.  I 
have  not  transgressed  Thy  commandment,  neither  have  I  for 
gotten  them.  (Chap,  xxvi.,  12,  13.) 

A  Veil  would  it  have  been  both  for  Church  and  State  in 
Christian  times  if  this  had  been  perpetuated. 

Having  said  all  this,  Moses  offers  up  a  solemn 

PRAYER  FOR  BLESSING,    i  v.  15,  1C.) 

and  a  solemn  form  for  covenant  and  consecration  in  tho 
words: — (v.  17  to  10.) 

"Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  he  thy  God;  to 
walk  in  His  ways,  and  to  hearken  to  His  voice.  And  the  Lord 
ha  Hi  avouched  thce  this  day  to  l)C  his  peculiar  people,  as  He 
promised  thce;  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations,  which  He 
hath  made,  in  praise  and  in  honor;  and  that  thou  mayest  be 
an  lioly  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God"  as  he  hath  spoken: — 

A  form  of  consecration  and  covenant  that  is  just  as  ap 
plicable  to  the  people  of  Christian  times;  and  most  suit 
able,  for  example,  when  young  men  and  maidens  are  taking 
the  vows  of  God  upon  them  in  confirmation,  or  Christian 
profession,  or  when  on  some  occasion  of  peculiar  solemnity 
tho  whole  congregation  is  renewing  its  vows  of  dedication 
to  God. 

After  this,  the  command  is  given  to  set  up  Great  Stones, 
plastering  them  n'ilh  p^i-tc'  anil  writing  on  them  tho  words 
of  the  Law,  which  stones  aiv  to  be  set  up  on  Mount  Ebal, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  How  much  of  the  law  was 
so  writ  I  on  it  is  impossible  to  say;  probably  not  more  than 
the  Ten  Commandments.  On  the  same  place  an  altar  of 
rough  stones  was  to  l:e  erected,  and  burnt  offerings  and 
peace-offerings  offerrd  thereon.  This  was  doubtless  a  tem 
porary  arrangement,  only  in  i  ended  for  the  one  solemn 
ceremony  of  consecration,  to  b^  observed  when  the  land 
was  subdued.  (Chap,  xxvii.,  1  to  3.) 


CllAl'TKK   111. 

THE  CLOSING  CHAKUI:  AM>  S..v.  ,,.    Mu 
I*LESSI.\<;S  A 


(I)eut.  L'7  tu  end.) 

The  closing  words  of  the  great  Law  -giver  are  of  extraor 
dinary  weight  and  solemnity.  First  there  is  the  command 
to  assemble  the  tribes  on  the  Mounts  Khal  and  (Jerixim— 
half  on  (Jeri/im,  half  on  Kbal.  the  place  of  each  being  de 
signated,  and  then-  to  ha\e  read  out  in  the  ears  of  the 
\\hole  people,  a  terribly  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain 
sins  to  which,  from  their  circumstances,  they  would  be 
prone.  And  thus  this  word  began: 

"(  urged  In'  tin  man  Hint  mnktth  n  ararin  or  moltm  iniaac, 
i  unlit  tin'  L<,rd.  tin  m,rk  of  tin  hands  of  the 
',  nml  imttitlt  it  in  n  *«•/'»/  ]>laee:-~ 

And  all  the  people  shall  answer,  A.MHN!  (v.  l.~>. ) 

Then  the  curses  ring  out  against  the  man  thai  s<tt<th 
Hi/lit  In/  hifi  father  or  hi*  inotlnr;  against  him  Hint  nmoicth 
///x  iniahboiir't*  landmark:  against  him  that  mak<th  the  blind 
In  Hinder  oitl  <>j  thi-  ir  a  n :  and  against  him  that  jtrrvcrlcth 
tin1  fudyincnt  of  tin  ntr(inifcr,  tin  fatlnrltxs  and  tht  iridoir. 

Then  follow  denunciations  against  various  forms  of  tin- 
cha>iity;  also  against  ••rimes  of  \iolence;  and  finally  this 
general  one: — 

('urxi'tli  In'  In   that  confinncth  not  all  tin'  icord.i  of  //n'.v  /*;ir. 

To  each  of  which  the  people  answer  by  a  solemn  AMI:N. 

<  )ne  may  coiicei\e  the  ellect  of  such  a  cerem«uiy  as  thi.H 
upon  the  voimg  \\lio  hear  for  the  first  time  the  words  of 
the  Dhino  Law  sounded  out  on  these  mountains.-  the  oiit* 
answering  the  oilier,  and  all  the  people  by  thousands 
responding  wilh  that  expressive  word  of  assent,  which 
has  come  down  to  our  own  times,  and  is  uiii\rrsally  used 
in  praver  bv  all  people  MOW  calculated  to  write  deep  in 
the  heart  the  condemnation  of  iniquity,  to  stir  the  con 
science,  to  call  sin  to  recollection — to  move  to  repentance! 
(iod.  who  Knows  the  heart  of  man.  ordained  this  ceremony, 
and  He  knew  what  its  ell'ect  would  be. 

The  series  of  Blessings  and  Cursings  which  follow  are 
amongst  Ihe  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remarkable  things 
in  this  Book. 

The  blessings  are  chiefly  of  an  outward  and  temporal 
character  but  not  wholly  so.  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
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posed.  They  are  all  contingent  on  the  observance  of  God's 
law  and  commands,  and  comprise  a  superabundance  of 
good;  Blessings  in  the  city,  in  the  field,  in  the  fruit  of  the 
body,  and  the  fruit  of  the  ground;  blessings  on  Cattle, 
on  tiheep,  on  Basket  and  titore;  blessings  in  coming  in  and 
(loiny  out;  in  war,  and  in  peace,  and  in  all  that  the  people 
set  their  hands  to.  (Chap,  xxviii.) 

Thus  far  as  to  temporal  things.  But  there  are  higher  bless 
ings  than  these, — For  the  Lord  shall  establish  thce  an  holy 
people  unto  Himself;  and  all  people  of  the  earth  shall  sec  that 
iliou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  afraid 
of  thce.  (v.  9.) 

Thus,  in  spiritual  things  and  temporal  alike,  they  should 
be  blessed;  the  heaven  would  smile  upon  them,  the  rain 
should  come  in  his  season;  they  should  lend  and  not  borrow; 
they  should  be  above  and  not  beneath;  but  all  contingent  on 
their  continuing  faithful,  and  holding  fast  by  the  com 
mandments  of  their  God. 

Some  of  these  blessings  would  be  fulfilled  from  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  (for  godliness  has  always  had 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is),  by  making  men  sober, 
honest,  persevering  and  industrious  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

But  some  of  these  blessings  are  beyond  the  sphere  of 
natural  causes,  and  can  only  be  referred  to  a  special 
working  of  the  providence  and  government  of  God. 

This  rule  wrill  apply  to  the  Cursings  also,  which  run  on 
lines  nearly  parallel  with  the  blessings,  embracing  the 
body,  the  estate,  the  national  and  the  spiritual  condi 
tion.  The  language  of  these  cursings  is  far  more 
emphatic  than  that  of  the  blessings,  and  in  places  it  is 
really  terrible;  almost  ''making  the  flesh  creep,"  as  we 
pass  on  from  one  shade  of  calamity  to  another.  Plague, 
pestilence  and  famine,  bodily  disorders,  and  the  loathsome 
diseases  of  Egypt,  such  as  came  from  wickedness  and 
licentiousness;  defeat  in  war,  the  carrying  off  of  sons  and 
daughters  into  captivity,  and  a  depth  of  degradation  and 
misery  such  that  they  should  become  an  astonishment,  and 
a  prorerb,  and  a  by-icord  with  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  were  driven;  all  these  are  unrolled  as  a  series  of 
terrible  pictures  of  misfortune  such  as  have  never  been 
equalled  since  the  world  began,  (v.  15  to  end.) 

Many  of  these  terrible  forecastings  were  literally  ful 
filled  at  an  early  period  of  their  history.  But  some  were 
strikingly  prophetic,  stretching  out  into  far  distant  times 
and  ages.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  following,  as  indicating  the  sufferings  endured  when  the 
land  was  invaded,  and  Jerusalem  beseiged,  time  and  again, 
but  especially  in  that  terrible  seige  under  the  Roman  Gen- 
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eral,  THUS,  after  ihe  nation     as  -i 
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foot  upon  II,,-  ,,n,nnd.  for  tMinny  ,,,,,1  t,  n,l,n,,«*.  Her  n,c 
8hal  h,'  cnl  toicanl  ih,  iIHtti,,,n,l  „,  her  l,,,«,,,n.  and  twnrd*  her 
Children,  for  «h,  *h,,11  ,-,,1  thnn.  f,,r  ,ni,,t  ,,f  nil  tlnn,,.«.  *,<v,//,, 
in  tin  w.|V/c-  ,,nd  Htruitrir**.  irh.-mrith  thin,  rn.  //•//  *h<ill  du- 
r/v.v.v  thcc  in  tin/  i/<it<*.  (\.  50.) 
If  \v«-  did  nut  knnw  ih;n  sii.-l, 


01  a   wieru  imagination. 

''.x     Hi">    v,  ho    knows    all    the    fiiiiire    of    the    nations;    and 

to      \Yholll      (he     len-ilde     events     of     |  |,e     capli\ilies     aill'l      the 

seizes  of  distant  a^es  were  present  as  the  events  of  todav. 
And    how    true    are    some    other    dark    shadows    of    thin 

pictnie,    we    have    \\jlneMs    in     I  he    e\e|||s    of    model  H    |j||H'S    111 

K  ii  rope,  and  even  in  I  hose  of  our  own  dav. 

Is  it  not  ii-ii, •  ot  the  .leus  of  i  lies,-  modern  urn.  v  that 
they  haveheen  scattered  amongst  all  people,  and  in  not  thin 
a  true  description  of  what  iheir  circumstan,  es  have  oftm 
been  :— 

"And  oinoiiffMt  thtw  tuition*  thon  xhnlt  find  no  ,;ixi\  niithrr 
shall  (In  soh  of  tin/  foot  Inn ,  r,*t.  \nd  thn  lift-  nh,ill  hnny 
in  doiiht  h,  for,  th,,',  -in  th,  niornimi  thon  xhalt  nun.  ironld  <i,nl 
it  irn;'  ti'tn!  <nn!  ,it  ,  n  n  thon  xh,ilt  xat/.  ironld  tiod  it  ircrc 
morn  in,/,  for  tli,  f,,ir  of  thin,  h,nrt  trhcrruntn  thmt  xhalt  f'ltr, 
and  for  th,  x'niht  of  thin,  r»/r.v  irhirh  thon  xhnlt  «»•«-.'  (v.  64.) 

There      have      lieeli      pel'Serll  I  ions      of      other      jM-ople.     atl«l 

hitter  persecutions  too.  Hut  thrw  hav»»  IMI-II  only 
partial,  and  f<»r  a  romparalivrly  nhort  lim**.  Sin  h  |NT 
secutions  have  l»een  utterly  unlike  those  a^iiinnt  the  .le\vn. 

:M 
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The  ill-will  towards  them  has  been  against  the  whole  race. 
The  persecutions,  the  exactions,  the  outrageous  tyrannies 
they  have  endured,  have  been  directed  against  them  simply 
as  Jews;  and  it  is  as  strange  as  it  is  shameful,  to  say 
that  most  of  these  persecutions  have  been  by  so-called 
Christian  nations,  nations  who  are  heirs  alike  of  the  revela 
tion  and  the  salvation  that  came  by  this  ancient  people. 

Even  in  these  closing  days — alas — of  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury,  the  manifestations  of  ill-will  in  some  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  are  as  pronounced  as  ever. 

All  this  is  to  the  shame  of  Christendom;  yet,  for  all  that, 
like  other  developments  of  wrong-doing  that  have  worked 
out  the  plans  of  Divine  ordination,  these  persecutions  have 
fulfilled  the  wTords  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago.  Thus, 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  speaking  of  this  very  sub 
ject  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  people,  we  can  but  exclaim, 
How  unsearchable  are  God's  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out. 

For,  in  spite  of  all  these  calamities,  the  race  survives. 
And  we  have,  later  on  in  the  last  final  address,  an  index 
to  this  feature  of  their  history.  For  after  the  dark  clouds 
of  threatening  comes  the  rainbow  of  promise,  viz.,  that  if, 
in  captivity  or  misery,  they  turn  to  the  Lord, — •  Then  the 
Lord  tluj  &od  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
on  thee,  and  will  return,  and  gather  thee  from  the  nations 
whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  And  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed, 
to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  (Chap,  xxx.) 

And  it  is  here  that  occurs  the  striking  passage  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Chap,  x.,  6,  7,  8): — 

"For  this  commandment  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is 
it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say — Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  and  do  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest 
say — who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us, 
that  we  may  hear  and  do  it?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee:  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it. 
(v.  11  to  14.) 

Having  said  this,  and  called  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness 
that  he  had  set  before  them  life  and  death,  he  went  on  to 
speak  a  few  parting  words  of  counsel:— 

"/  am  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day"  so  he 
begins,  and  goes  on  to  charge  them  to  be  strong  and  of 
good  courage.  Then  he  gives  the  same  charge  to  JOSHUA; 
after  which  he  added  the  last  words  to  The  Btook  of  the  Law 
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wliirli    he   had    hreii    writing.   alul   f/<7Jmrc/   //,«    /K*oA-    to   the 
Levites  lo  he  placed  in  tin-  Ark  of  tin-  <*ovenant  •    (Chap 
xxxi.,  1  to  y.) 

Respecting  tliis  Law,  die  solemn  charge  was  j»i\eii.  that 
in  every  seventh  year.  the  year  of  release,  when  all  Israel 
is  «jathered  before  <;,M|.  it  is  to  be  read  in  their  hearing. 
"(iathtr  tin  ptitple  toytther.mtn.  and  u<n,nn.nml  child  r*  n,  ntnl 
the  xtniin/rr  that  i.v  irithin  thy  yatt*.  that  they  mat/  htar  and 
that  thcif  may  l«irn,  and  ;»•»//•  tht  l.nnl  i/nitr  </<>»/.  ami  nhxt  ret- 
to  do  all  the  ironl*  of  thi*  !<nr  ;  and  that  their  t-hildnn  ir/iic/i 
hare  not  knoirn  anything,  may  htar  and  Itarn  to  fiar  tht  Lord 
your  Uod.  </.v  ///./•/  »/.v  //»•  lire  in  thr  land  ichithrr  i/«  yn  **rrr 
•Ionian  to  /^O.V.M.S.S-  it."  (\.  10  to  12.) 

pters   of    Dciitoronoiny    roiitain    what    i> 
.I     MMSI:S:   a   short    Ivi-iral   JMNMII   «»f   won- 

del-fill  siiM  iin  i  I  \  and  licantv;  tin  nil  t  pouring  of  a  sanri  iti--«l 
ir<'niiis.  and  of  a  ln-ai-t  o\  i-rtlowin^  with  x«-al  and  tendern«-*s 
t<»  tin-  people,  and  a  hij»rh  r»-\  -ei-ein-e  to  tlie  (lod  In-  had 
served  so  lonjj;.  N'ei.  withal,  not  for^ettinjj  th«*  grievous 
faults  and  sins  of  tin-  nation:  nor  the  punishment  they 
ini^lit  fear  should  the\  pass  on  in  their  trespasses.  The 
nations  round  about  them  are  also  passed  in  review. 

To  this  soni:  all  the  people  were  gathered  together  to 
listen.  l>ut  sj.eciallv  the  Klders  of  the  trilies.  who  pmlialdv 
weie  ranged  in  front  of  the  \ast  ron^re^at  ion.  as  dispose.! 
aloni:  ih«'  sides  of  some  of  th«-  adja«ent  hills,  in  a  \a»*t 
nat  ural  a  mpiii  i  heat  re. 

din-  ear.  <)  w  In  aim*,  thus  IteptiH  this  HUblillie 
HOIIJJ.  '///'/  /  H'iil  xjteak.  .\nd  htar,  O  mrth.  th,  tcord* 
of  my  month. 

My'  doi-trint    shall  drof>  a*   tht    rain. 
Mil  x]tet<-h  xliall  dixtil    as  tht    dnr 
\*  thr  small  rain   M/»«*M   tht    ttndt-r  plant. 
\na"  f/v  th<    sh'urertt   M/»«HI   tht    »/;•</**.       «  I  lent.   XXXli.) 

In.a-eS.     thes.-.    often     Used     |.\     SUI.Se,,  .lent     |iHUlllliMtK    lliul 

poets    UH   expressive   of    the   hem-fits   and    bltiwing* 
hi^lM-r    truth. 

•N«»TE,    This  is  an  intcroHtinR  Intimation  fn.m  .1  Ht.-run   p..lnl  of 
that  tho  writing  ^hlrh  jrj  w  h,.r«l  i  »«.  i^r 

-       v  :n  t 


..p 
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Then  he  proceeds,  lifting  bis  soul   up  to  the  Eternal, 

dwelling  on  His  attributes  and  character: — 

"Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  (Jod. 
He  is  the  Rock;  His  u'ork  is  perfect, 
For  all  His  icays  are  judgment; 
A  God  of  truth,  and  without  Iniquity, 
Just  and  right  is  He." 

\Vhen  we  consider  how  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  the  time  of  this  utterance,  wre  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  its  nobility,  its  perfection,  the  exalted  con 
ception  it  gives  of  the  Everlasting  Kuler,  the  God  and 
Guide  of  these  Hebrew  people.  But  let  us  remember — Moses 
had  seen  God — face  to  face.  This  song  is  of  Divine  inspira 
tion.  Passing  on,  with  a  glance  at  the  contrast  between 
this  high  excellence,  and  the  con-up;  ion,  the  folly, 
the  crookedness  of  the  people,  he  utters  one  of  those  preg 
nant  truths  which  are  both  temporary  and  everlasting; 
temporal  for  the  Israel  that  was  ;  eternal  for  the  true 
and  spiritual  Israel  who  abide  in  Jesus  Christ  for  ever: — 

The  Lord's  portion  is  His  people — 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  His  inheritance. 

The  Knrlh  is  the  Lord's,  said  a  descendant  of  Jacob,  and 
all  that  is  therein.  And  another,  that  His  delights  were  with 
the  children  of  men.  Hut  it  pleased  Him  to  separate,  select, 
and  choose  one  people  as  His  own,  special  and  beloved; 
a  peculiar  treasure.  And  of  this  people,  the  song  declares, 
using  a  figure  of  vivid  impersonation:— 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 

And  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness; 

He  led  him  about.  He  instructed  him, 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye: 

As  an  Kagle  stirrcth   up  her  nest, 

Flnttereth  orer  her  young, 

Xpreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 

Takcth  them,  bearcth  them  on  her  wings, 

$o  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him; 

And  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him; 

He  made  him  to  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 

That  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields. 

(Verse  10  to  13.) 

The  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  eye  piercing  unto  the  distant 
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future,  is  here;  ami  \\hat  is  said  of  the  natural  Israel 
is  everlastingly  true,  as  we  may  see  hv  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  spiritual  children  of  Cod;  the  faithful  ones  of  Mmsl] 
as  to  the  watehful  can-  and  ^ood  guidance  of  Him  who  is 
the  Creat  Shepherd  and  I'.ishop  of  redeemed  souls.  This 

has     olleli     been     pointed     olll     as     \\  e     pas>e.|    alolljj     the    Held 

of    this    wonderful     revelation    of    Cod's    works    and    laws 
through    His   senant    Mose>.   and    we   shall    noti.e    it    again 
aii.i   .ma".:       /  >>r  nil   tin    jiroinisis    of    the   ohi    Scripture  nrc 
}«i  nn<l  A  nnn    in   Christ  ./«  >-//\  ij  Cor.,  i.,  'jOi. 

The       e\e       of       plopherv        a>       It        sa  \N         the       ^ llle>S       of 

Co«l.  saw  also  in  v  i>ion  i  he  extraordinary  p«-i\ei>ity 
and  loll\  that  vva>  lo  »  hai  a<  teri/e  this  people,  .low  n 
to  the  \er\  emi  of  old  Testament  hi.-tnn.  their  per 
verse  fondness  lor  idolatn  ;  their  rebellious  turning 
avv;,v  from  Cod  in  pro-pel  it  v .  their  provocations  in 
piinjz  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen;  l»ein^  nn 
mindful  of  (In  /»'o»7;  that  luifnt  tin  in.  and  /'"';/'  tlimj  tin  </'«K/ 
flint  fornnd  tin  in;  ami  of  the  .  oiise.juent  an^er  of  their 
Cod.  leading  to  their  l»ein^  distressed  \>\  other  nation-,  and 
to  t  rouble  in  i  heir  own  'MM  ders. 

Tin1!/  xlnill  In  Ini rut  irilli  linin/tr.  nml  dtinninl  nitli  Innt: 
tin  xirtinl  n'itlioiit.  nml  drinr  irithin,  .x/<»///  r/i-x/ro»/  Itntli  thr 
itnn in/  /nnn  nml  (In  rirnin.  tin  sm-IJinif  u'ith  tin  imin  of  f/»>i/ 
ha  i  I'M. 

And  as  the  ^r.-ai  leader  looked  upon  om-  s.-.-ne  after 
another  in  this  |»ropheti<-  unfolding  of  ilisaster  i>o  certainly 
verified  in  their  histon  i.  liis  Ic-art  burst  out  in  a  loii^in^ 
for  better  things: 

n.  Unit  fin  n  inn  iris,,  thnt  tint/  nmlir*tn<xl  thin.  Ihnl  tint/ 
in, nhl  co/rv/f/i/-  tlnir  Intdr  <  ml  '  floir  should  nm  i-hns,  n  thou- 
xnml.  nml  tm>  }>nt  t»  n  tlnnixnml  to  flight ! 

I'.ut  the  nations  around,  that  would  trouble  and  oppress 
ill,  in  are  not  to  be  passed  b\  without  a  recoiupenm-: 

'/'//•//•   /•'/•/,    is    not  </>•  our   I'ork.  our  tinniits  tlninmlns  Imntl 
tin    jiidnt*.       Wrntli    is    Inid    iij>    in    ston    for    tin  in.    nml    XMI/O/ 
timomist   r,ml's  tnnsiin*.      To   Him   Inlonntth   n  mi* nun. 
foot   slmll   x/ir/c   in    dm    ti,m.      Tin    dm/  of   tlnir  nilninitii   ix  nt 
Imml.      \Vlnn   nn    tlnir  ./.,*/*:  tlnir  ror(    in  ,rho,n 

iioir  tlint  /.  i-n-n  f.  nm    U<  .  nml  tin  n    is  no  «/"</  iritlnntt    Mr. 

Most   trulv  was  all  this  verified  in  the  subsequent  hinlory 
of   the  adjoining   nations.      The   tribes   that    harassed 
round  about,  the  nations  that  attacked  them.  r;»< 
,.,,„,     M!l<|    r;in-i,.,l    them    awa>     captive,    passed    awa; 
after  another,  and   have   hum   ceased   to  exist. 

•pi,,,  ralsimili.-*  of  Israel  wen-  for  .  h  -t-e.uent  and  t 
in,r     and     for    the    ac.  o.uplishment     of    h.^h    ends 
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dispensation  of  the  Messiah.  Yet  Israel  exists  still;  and 
when  Israel  turns  to  the  Lord,  their  Saviour,  then  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in  (Romans  xi.,  U5). 

This  wonderful  song  ends  with  a  sublime  picture  of  the 
Supreme,  as  a  mighty  Avenger,  coming  in  wrath  and  power, 
Lifting  up  His  hand  to  heaven,  whetting  His  glittering  sword, 
His  hands  taking  hold  on  judgment.,  rendering  vengeance  to 
His  enemies: — calling  on  the  nations  to  rejoice  with  His 
people,  because  of  the  avenging  of  the  blood  of  i,  <-•>•  servants. 
Thus  will  He  be  merciful  to  His  land  and  to  His  people,  (y. 
40  to  43.) 

Do  we  think  this  strange,  as  coming  from  a  merciful  and 
benevolent  Being?  We  only  think  it  strange  when  we  form 
partial  and  imperfect  conceptions,  projecting  our  own 
thoughts  into  the  region  of  the  Divine. 

Already  we  have  noticed,  more  than  once,  that  nature 
and  revelation  agree  in  opening  to  us  conceptions  not  only 
of  the  goodness  but  the  severity  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,— 
not  only  His  benevolence  and  mercy,  but  His  justice. 
Nature  and  the  course  of  human  affairs  long  ago  suggested 
to  the  thoughtful  Greeks  the  operation  of  a  NEMESIS  in  the 
forces  of  the  world;  a  being,  or  a  force,  or  an  influence, 
which  made  lor  righteous  retribution.  What  these 
thoughtful  Greeks  imagined  and  guessed  at,  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  word  opens  up  to  us  as  a  truth;  conformable 
to  reason.  IN  God  unrighteous  ivho  taketh  vengeance?  enquires 
the  great  Apostle,  writing  to  Koman  Christians  of  Divine 
justice  l (-hap.  iii.,  5).  And  what  does  he  answer,  but  A~«y, 
verili/.  for  then  hou*  should  God  judge  tJic  irorld? 

And  this  is  conformable  to  the  instincts  of  humanity. 
Let  a  sentimentalist  take  his  stand  in  the  Roman  colisseum 
and  see  the  lions  tearing  to  pieces  fair  Christian  women,  let 
him  see  a  conqueror  like  Mahmoml  riding  over  prostrate 
bodies  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  let  him  stand 
by  an  Auto  de  Fe  in  Spain,  or  by  the  burnings  of  martyrs  in 
Smithfield,  or  by  the  Hoggings  and  lashings  of  slave  drivers 
of  tin*  South,  and  a  thousand  other  scenes  of  blood  and 
cruelty,  such  as  the  impaling  of  children  in  Bulgaria,  or  the 
massacre  of  the  Armenians  in  our  own  times — and  he  would 
be  less  than  a  man  if  he  did  not  lift  his  voice  to  heaven  in 
indignant  remonstrance;  if  he  did  not  cry  out  for  a  Divine 
hand  to  appear  and  punish;  if  he  did  not  feel  satisfaction 
when  blood  was  made  to  answer  blood,  and  God  was  seen 
coming  out  of  His  place,  whetting  His  glittering  sword, 
making  His  hand  take  hold  on  judgment,  rendering  ven 
geance  to  His  enemies,  and  avenging  the  blood  of  His 
servants. 


The  (.Vox i  ii//  I' ha  rye  and  Now;/  of  Mose*.  f3 

Mi-n.  at  siirh  times,  and  sometimes  in  spite  uf  themselvtti, 
arc  rompelled  to  say.  with  awe  and  trembling,  an  the  sword 
of  retribution  Hashes  over  piilty  nut  ions. —  Verily  there  is 
a  r<iir<inl  fur  tin  riiihti-tiuti.  \<rih(  He  ix  a  litnl  thnt 
in  tin-  mrth!  i  Psalm  Iviii.,  112.) 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

FINAL  BLESSING  AND  DEATH. 
((Chapters  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.) 

A  strange  lingering  solemnity  seems  to  gather  about 
these  addresses  of  the  great  leader  to  the  people,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if,  after  uttering  what  were  apparently  the 
last  parting  words,  some  new  thoughts  crowded  in,  some 
heart-yearning  rose  up,  some  inextinguishable  desire  to  say 
more.  And  this  we  can  well  understand.  For  Moses, 
though  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  was  still  abiding  in 
strength  of  body  and  mind.  "His  eye  icas  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated.'7  (Chap,  xxxiv.,  7.) 

God  was  about  to  take  him  to  Himself,  but  he  was  still 
able,  to  the  last  moment,  with  a  far-seeing  eye,  and  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  being  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  speak 
words  of  quickening  and  power. 

But  the  end  must  come.  The  people  could  not  abide 
longer  in  the  plain.  Preparations  were  all  complete. 
Canaan  lay  before  them,  with  the  Jordan  only  to  cross. 
The  last  words  were  therefore  spoken,  and  these  last  words, 
like  those  of  Jacob,  were  words  of  prophetic  blessing;  rising 
into  a  noble  strain  of  thought,  like  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  illuminating  the  whole  present  and  future  with  its 
glory.  The  tribes  are  passed  in  review,  one  by  one,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob.  What  is  said  of  each  is 
not  a  repetition  of  what  w^as  said  before,  nor  is  it  an  ampli 
fication.  The  ideas  are  new,  the  phases  of  character  are 
distinct.  But  all  is  noteworthy,  and  some  of  the  words 
have  an  abiding  interest,  and  have  been  for  support  and 
consolation  to  thousands  even  in  these  Christian  days  of 
ampler  blessing. 

See  to  what  high  and  noble  things  the  mind  of  the  great 
law-giver  was  directed;  as  he  spoke  the  blessing—  wherewith 
he,  Moses.  lite  man  of  God,  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  be 
fore  his  death:  — 

And  lie  Mini  (the  eye  of  phophecy  and  spiritual  vision 
being  opened)  (Chap,  xxxiii.):— 


The  Lord  came  from 

And  rose  up  from  Mount  Heir  unto  them. 

He  shined  forth  from  ^  fount  Pa  ran, 

And  He  came  u'ith  ten  thousands  of  His  saints. 


l-'innl  7//«-.v.v//i,/  ,/„,/  7><a//i. 

/Vo//i  77 i*  riyht  hand  ic<nt  a  fury  /air  for  them; 

J  cu,  He    /or«/  //H   people  ; 

.•I//  77 1«  *(iiw/Af  a/r  1/1  thy  hand, 

And  tiny  *at  doicn  at  hi*  /a7. 

Every  om  xhall  ntnrt  o/  thy  trord*. 

Muxt-tt  commanded  u.x  a  /air. 

7vrr/i  ///<   inheritance  of  the  cony rei/at ton  of  Jaevi 

When   the  hcadx  of  the  ;*to/>/» . 

And  the  tribe*,  ircrc  yathcrtd  tot/ether. 


(It  is  notici'ulih-  thai  ln-iv,  as  clst-wh«-n-.  h«-  speakn  of 
himself  in  Uu-  third  person.) 

After  this  noble  exordium,  in  which  Moses,  for  the  lirxt 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  is  spoken  of  as  a  king,  while  Is 
rael  is  idealized  under  the  name  of  Jeshuruu,  or  "the  right 
eous  one,"  tht*  Ulessing  proper  begins,-  the  names,  how 
ever,  after  Reuben,  tin-  first-burn,  not  coming  in  any  sort 
of  order. 

KKIT.I;N  is  dismissed  with  ;i  word.//'  xhall  /i'iv,  and  hin 
posterity  shall  imi  b«-  f«-w. 

Then    eoines    tile    tribe    of    Jll-All.    al\\a\s    «'|lliliellt.       Fur 

him  there  is  a  divine  invocation:  Lit  ,1  \nlah'*  roicr  V  heard. 
Let  him  be  hroituht  to  /iix  fKoftlt.  L«-t  his  hands  In  suffiritnt. 
Let  God  hcli>  him  from  /MX  r//r//j»/.v.  Hrief.  Inn  pregnant,  and 
with  a  I'in^  of  the  Messianic  times  about  it. 

LI:VI  is  the  sacred  tribe,  ami  the  blessing  i-efers  to 
tii. n  wonderful  breastplate  uf  i  he  high  priest,  (he  /  run 
and  ThniHinim.  "lights  and  jiei'feetioiis."  bv  which  the 
mind  of  <!od  could  !..•  ascertained.  This  is  also  in  the 
nature  of  a  prayer  that  it  ma\  be  continued  in  etlicacy.  and 
that  tin-  descendants  of  Le\  i  max  be  /««/ «•/•«/•.•*  of  l*ratl.  and 
ministrants  at  her  altais  of  /wr/i.v»-  and  hurnt  offering.  All 
this,  together  uith  a  sj>e<  ial  pra\er  for  hltxxinij  on  hi*  *ub- 
xtaiH't-,  acceptance  of  his  irorit,  and  protection  against  liin 
enemies. 

KKNJAMIN  comes  next,  and  is  mentiom-d  with  special 
favor  as  a  l»loml  of  tin  l.onl.  one  \\hom  the  mighty 
JKHOVAH  will  defend  and  cover  all  the  day  long.  It  might 
seem  as  if  there  was  here  a  prophetic  premonition  of  that 
great  Henjamite.  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  \\hoin  certainly  the 
blessing  is  specially  applicable. 

Hut  JORKIMI  has  the  crowning  blessing,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  blessing  is  not  to  /-//i/infiin  and  .l/nii«i*»»-A.  the  two 
existing  tribes,  but  to  the  father  of  both,  tin-  great  and  goinl 
protector  of  the  family  in  Kgypt  in  former  daytr  That 
blessing  is  peculiarly  ample  and  rich:  <v.  II?  to  17.^ 

Hlt-KMl  of  th»    Lord  /»    /n.v  land;  for  th<    /irrrjou.*  thiny*  of 
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heaven;  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  bcneatli. 
And  for  the  precious  fruits  of  the  sun,  and  the  precious  things 
of  the  moon,  and  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  the  lasting 
Jiills,  and  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof;  all  of  them  rich 
foreshadowings  of  temporal  prosperity.  Then,  as  a  final  and 
i  ,•  >wning  blessing,  the  goodwill  of  Him  that  dicelleth  in  the 
hush;  the  memory  of  the  old  man  now  going  back  to  the  past 
juid  recalling  vividly  the  wonderful  Burning  Bush  from 
whence  the  mighty  Jehovah  spake  and  gave  to  him  the 
commission  of  leadership  and  deliverance. 

The  tribes  of  ZEBULUN,!SSACHAR,  GAD,  DAN,and  NAPHTALI 
are  all  passed  in  review,  but  the  words  designating  them 
have  no  special  significance. 

But  when  the  last  of  all  is  named,  viz.,  the  tribe  of  ASHER, 
a  great  principle  of  spiritual  life  is  enunciated,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  consolation  and  strength  to  innumerable 
souls,  down  even  to  the  time  now  present.  Of  Asher  he 
said : — 

Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  children;  let  him  be  acceptable  to 
his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  Thy  slioes  shall 
be  iron  and  brass,  AND  AS  THY  DAYS  so  SHALL  THY  STRENGTH 
BE!  (v.  24.) 

It  is  impossible  to  express,  in  more  terse  or  emphatic 
language,  the  doctrine  which  shines  out  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  that  grace  and  strength  is  given  to 
God's  faithful  ones,  day  by  day,  as  the  day's  needs  arise. 

What  David  expressed  so  tenderly  in  his  psalm  of  shep- 
herdly  care  and  guidance,  in  the  words,  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  I  shall  want  for  nothing,''  is  repeated  in  still  more 
explicit  terms  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "My  Cod  shall  supply  all 
your  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus!" 
(Phil,  iv.,  19). 

Thus,  these  blessings  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  close 
with  words  of  universal  application  to  all  redeemed  souls, 
in  all  lands,  in  all  conditions,  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  end 
of  time. 

And  now  the  end  is  at  hand.  But  one  last  word  remains, 
a  word  of  sublime  aspiration,  of  perfect  faith  and  hope, 
the  aged  man  lifting  up  his  soul  to  mountain  heights  of 
spiritual  vision,  from  whence  he  sees  both  God  and  man, 
even  as  lie  shortly  after  saw  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  the 
glorious  land  of  milk  and  honey  stretched  beneath  his  feet. 
And  he  said: — 

There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jcslmnin, 
Who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help, 
And  in  His   e.rcellency  on  the  ski/. 


Final  Hlc#t<in<j  and  Dtath. 

Tin    i:  hunt  I  find  is  tin/  nfiiat. 

\nd   undn-nmth   an    th,   rrerlatting  an,,*.' 
Ami  /I.  H^II  timiMt  nut  tin  ninny  fro,n  before  //,,-, 

\nd  ithalt  itay,—I)ttttroy   tlnm. 


'7  tin  n  shall  thntl  /„  .v,,j,/ 

7Vir  fountain   of  Ja.ot,   shall   I,.    „/,„„   '„    /„„,/  0/    ,,„.„ 
*://!</   in /if; 

1/xo  ///.v  Inarm*  shall  drop  doun  */»</. 
Happy  ait  thou.  n   Isnnl.' 

ll'Ao  i.v  //7,-r  M/i/»*  /A*-*-.  O  /wo/i/r  w»ir»»/  /,»/  /A,    /,Or<// 
'/'//*•   X  hit-Id  of  tin/  In  I  ft. 
And  irho  is  th,    Stn,rd  of  tint  rjvfllrnru. 
And  thin,  winit-M  shall  />*  found  liars  unto  thtc. 
And  thou  shall  tnad  upon  thfir  hiah  plan*.' 

v.  2G  to  end.) 

These  words  are  the  last.  And  while  these  closing  word* 
are  like  many  others  spoken  |,\  men  of  pin-tic  gcniim 
in  Ivrical  beauty,  in  splendour  of  imagerv.  in  vigour  of 
'•'•n«-'1I"ion.  in  p.-ifedion  of  language,  ihev  have  one 
'l»«Hlv  in  winch  they  dillVr  from  all  others,  and  leav«- 
tli'-in  at  an  unapproachable  distance.  \i/...  ihat  tln-y 
were  spoken  under  Divine  inspiration:  for  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  the  faithful  people  of  Hud:  embodving 
truths,  ideas,  and  promises  of  a  spiritual  order,  that  abide 
for  all  time,  and  are  as  applicable  today  as  when  spoken 
three  thousand  vears  a«ro. 


A  \ery  few  words  have  siiMired  in  the  lM\ine  record  to 
describe  the  closing  scene  of  all.  i«'hap.  xxxiv.) 

Moses  went  up  isurely.  oiie  may  think.  acconi|>anied  l»y  hi* 
fnithfiil  minister,  .loshnai  iisi-eiiding  the  mountain  range 
of  Moab.  to  tlie  top  of  I'isgali  mr  i  lie  Ililli.  doubtless  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  raiiLT'-.  That  he  had  strength  to  do 
this  immediately  before  his  death  snggents  an  accession  of 
vigor,  divinely  bestowed  for  the  purpose,  a*  the  same  must 

have    been    bestowed     Upon      \afnli    to    i-nable    him    |o    atcelld 

Mount    Hor.  when   he  too  \\as  called   to  a  mountain  top  to 

die. 

Then,  as  tli«-  narrative  states.  "Tin-  /.or*/  nhnrid  him  nil 
tin  land  nf  (,'iltad.  unto  /><//»"  if  his  was  looking  northward 
over*  towards  the  far  distant  range  of  llerinoni.  then  "nil 
\'<nditnli  itlie  eve  turning  weslwardi.  and  tin  land  of 
E f>h ra ini  and  \fnmiMXfh.  nnd  all  tin-  land  of  Jiidah.  unto  thf 
utinoxt  xt'a.  The  description  is  evi<leiitlv  that  of  an  eye 
witness,  for  this  is  precisely  the  wa\  in  which  the  ey«» 
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would  range  round,  looking  northward  first  (for  there  was 
nothing  of  interest  eastward,  and  bin  very  lime  southward), 
then,  turning  towards  the  north-west;  then,  still  turning,  the 
whole  central  portion  of  the  laud  coming  into  view, 
until  the  eye  embraced  that  noble  territory  of  Judah 
stretching  out  nearly  to  the  Great  Sea;  tinally  resting  on 
the  plain  close  beneath  his  feet,  on  the  other  side  -Jordan, 
where  reposed  secure  behind  its  great  ramparts,  the  City 
of  palm  trees,  .Jericho.  One  cannot  resist  i  he  t-xiremeiy 
probable  thought  that  Joshua  was  there  too,  ministering  to 
the  aged  chief;  he  also  viewing  the  land  he  was  to  con 
quer,  rendering  the  last  kind  oth'ces,  smoothing  the  dying 
couch,  and  again  hearing  in  a  few  last  broken  words,  a 
repetition  of  the  solemn  charge,  to  be  strong,  to  be  of  good 
courage,  to  be  faithful! 

Then  the  last  words  ever  heard  by  Moses  on  earth  were 
heard,  as  the  Lord  said  to  him: — 7V* /.s  /*  tin-  land  irlik-h  I 
sicare  unto  Abrdlidin.  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I 
ic ill  (/ire  it  unto  tlnj  seed! 

Thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eycx,  but  tliou  xlialt  not  go 
over  thither! 

Thus,  with  the  words  of  the  everlasting  covenant  linger 
ing  on  his  ears,  the  eyes  of  the  great  chief  closed  in  death, 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And 
it  is  added,  with  a  strange  touch  of  sublimity  and  awef til- 
ness,  that  the  Lord  buried  him  in  a  valley  over  against 
Itetlt-I'eor ;  but  no  tnan  l\n<nceth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  tJiis  day!* 

Thus  passed  away  from  the  world  a  man,  who.  through 
Divine  power  and  wisdom  bestowed  on  him,  has  left  both 
by  his  deeds,  his  writings,  and  the  institutions  sacred  and 
secular  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  founding,  a  more 
enduring  mark  on  the  history  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  that  has  lived,  one  only  excepted. — that  Son  of  Man, 
who  was  also  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses, — 
but  infinitely  greater,  the  Light,  the  Law-giver,  the  Anre- 
type  of  all  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  the  Divine  Saviour  of  the 
World. 

*NOTK.— Joshua,  if  with  him  to  the  last,  had  doubtless  received  a 
Divine  monition  to  leave. 


FINAL  (KITH  A  I.   NnTKS. 

As  a  matter  of  literary  interest,  the  question  has  been  of 
ten  considered  as  to  the  exact  point  where  the  actual  writing 

of    Moses   ends.       The   question    does    ||:>|    ailed    |  |j,.   .,|     >|;in,e 

of  the  revelation;  it  is  a  mere  literan  one.  Hut  the  pioba 
bility  is  that  tin-  writing  of  Moses  continued  t..  the  verv 
day  preceding  his  ascent  of  the  nioiiiitain.  ami  therefore 
includes  his  blessing  of  the  tribes.  Km  j,  Ilia\  l,a\e  ,011 
tinned  even  later  than  this.  For  if.  as  is  probable,  he  wah 
accompanied  up  the  mountain  b\  .Joshua,  then  the  nnai 

llotes    of    the    outlook    over    the    hlll'd    ma\     ha  \  e    been    |,\     I  if 

hand  of  Moses  to,,;  that  is.  down  to  the  fourth  \er*  •  of  the 
last    chapter    of    the    book. 


As   IM  TIII:  <ii:\i:K.\i.  rii.\i;.\«-n-:i:  AM.  Ai  IIIUKMIM-   «»r   mi: 
PEXTATEDCH. 

It  has  already  been  slated,  in  tlie  preface  to  these  studies, 
that  if  it  is  concluded  that  these  books  AIM:  part  of  that 
system  of  Divine  truth  revealed  through  the  medium  of  holy 
men  who  x/^/Av  */\  tlnii  »/v;v  mom/  by  tin  Holy  (ihont,  the 
personality  of  the  authors  becomes  a  matter  of  very  second 
ary  moment.  It  is  of  small  importance  tu  those  who  are 
to  inherit  under  a  will  what  particular  lawyer  or  notary 
drew  it  up:  the  vital  matter  is  as  to  its  contents,  vi/.. :  what 
it  is  that  is  beijiieaf  hed.  to  \\hoin  bequeathed,  and  what 
are  the  conditions  of  the  bequest.  The  Church  of  <Jod  at 
large,  to  whom  the  otlice  of  leaching  the  nation*  in  Divine 
truth  has  been  committed  by  its  great  Head,  has  for  ages 
recognized  that  its  great  business  is  to  expound  to  artu.il 
or  possible  beneticiaries  under  this  Will  what  inlerestn  they 
have  in  its  contents,  according  to  their  varied  conditions 
of  life  and  character.  And  this  it  has  done  with  more  or 
less  faithfulness,  as  it  has  rcali/.ed  the  tremendous  isnuefl  of 
spiritual  wealth  or  poverty,  of  life  and  death,  to  multitudes 
of  souls,  involved  therein. 

This  has  been  the  ke\  note  of  these  studies.  NYverlhe- 
less,  before  closing,  the  ant  hoi-  thinks  it  well  to  say.  that 
as  he  proceeded  with  the  study  of  these  books,  from  fionosis 
to  Deuteronomy,  the  conviction  lias  been  deepened  and 
strengthened  that,  under  Divine  guidance,  they  are  the 
product  of  one  authorship,  and  not  of  several,  and  that  the 
Church  in  all  ages,  both  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the 
new,  lias  been  right  in  interpreting  the  sayings  of  our  Ixird 
and  ITifl  Apostles  to  mean  that  Moses  was  that  one. 


54t>  As  to  the  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  contents  of  the  books  in  style  and  character  are 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  man,  who  at  one  time  has 
multitudinous  affairs   on   his   hands,   and   who,  therefore, 
writes  in  hasty  jottings,  who  repeats  himself,  and  has  no 
time  to  revise;  while  at  another  he  has  abundant  leisure, 
and  can  amplify  a  narrative,  and  give  attention  to  the 
niceties   of   composition,   yet,   all   the   while   being   under 
Divine  guidance.     iSuch  a  man  in  an  eminent  degree  was 
Moses. 

2.  It  is  stated  more  than  once  that  certain  records  are 
to  he  written  by  Moses  in  a  look;  as  for  example,  the  Defeat 
of  the  Amalekites  when  they  attacked  the  host  in  the  wild 
erness.     But  more  especially  is  this  form  of  words  notice 
able  at  the  very  close  of  the  life  of  the  great  leader;  when, 
after  giving  a  solemn  charge  to  Joshua,  it  is  stated  that 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writiny  the  words  of  this  laic  in  a 
book;  which  book  was  commanded  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Ark  of  the  ( 'ovenant  for  a  witness. 

And  of  the  noble  song  which  is  found  in  Chapter  xxxii., 
it  is  said  that  Moses  wrote  this  song,  and  taught  it  to  the 
people.  (The  use  of  the  third  person  is  well  known  to  be 
common  in  authorship.)  All  this  indicates  that  Moses  was 
a  man  accustomed  to  literary  composition,  and  is  conform 
able  to  what  is  stated  of  his  early  life  and  education  in  a 
community  where  literature  had  long  flourished.  He  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eyi/ptianN,  said  the  martyr 
Stephen,  speaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Moses,  therefore,  beyond  doubt,  wrote  and  placed  in 
literary  form,  the  records  of  what  is  termed  the  Law,  using 
that  word  in  its  comprehensive  sense.  And  every  reason 
able  probability  points  to  these  records  being  the  same  as 
are  now  contained  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num 
bers  and  Deuteronomy. 

But  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  plainly  a  continuation  of  a 
former  history;  and  no  condition  of  probability  is  violated, 
but  every  condition  of  probability  fulfilled,  by  accepting 
the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  that  not  only  the 
books  containing  the  law  were  written  by  Moses,  but  that 
the  introductory  book  of  the  whole  series,  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  was  written  by  him  also;  all  under  Divine  guidance 
and  inspiration. 


